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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Bei?obe  the  following  transTatiou  was  commenced,  the 
first  Ten  Books  had  already  appeared  in  America.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  reprint  these 
without  altei-ation,  but,  on  comparing  them  with  the 
original,  it  was  perceived  that  the  American  version  was 
not  sufficiently  faithful,  and  therefore  the  present  was 
andertaken.  The  Translator,  however,  is  boimd  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  found  many  successful  renderings 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  these  he  has 
engrafted  without  hesitation. 

ITie  title  "  Truth  and  Poetry'*  is  adopted  in  common 
with  the  American  translation,  as  the  nearest  rendering 
of  Wahrheit  und  Bichtung.  The  "Prose  and  Poetry 
of  my  Life"  would,  perhaps,  convey  to  the  English 
reader  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Author,  although  not 
literally  his  words. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


As  a  preface  to  the  present  work,  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
another  requires  one.  I  adduce  the  letter  of  a  Mend,  by 
v/hich  so  serious  an  undertaking  was  occasioned. 

"We  have  now,  my  dear  friend,  collected  the  twelve  parts  of 
your  poetical  works,  and  on  reading  them  through,  find  much 
that  is  known,  much  that  is  unknown;  while  much  that  had 
been  forgotten  is  revived  by  this  collection.  These  twelve 
volumes,  standing  before  us,  in  uniform  appearance,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  regarding  as  a  whole ;  and  one  would  like  to  sketch 
therefrom  some  image  of  the  author  and  his  talents.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  considering  the  vigour  with  which  he  began 
nis  literary  career,  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  since 
elapsed,  that  a  dozen  small  voliunes  must  appear  incommen- 
surate. Nor  can  one  forget  that,  with  respect  to  the  detached 
pieces,  they  have  mostly  been  called  forth  by  special  occasions, 
and  reflect  particular  external  objects,  as  well  as  distinct 
grades  of  inward  culture ;  while  it  is  equally  clear,  that  tem- 
porary moral  and  aesthetic  maxims  and  convictions  prevail 
in  them.  As  a  whole,  however,  these  productions  remain 
Avithout  connexion ;  nay,  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  writer. 

*'  Yom*  friends,  in  the  meantime,  have  not  relinquished  the 
inquiry,  and  try,  as  they  become  more  closely  acquainted  with 
your  mode  of  life  and  thought,  to  guess  many  a  riddle,  to  solve 
many  a  problem ;  indeed,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  liking, 
and  a  connexion  of  many  years*  standing,  they  find  a  charm 
even  in  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves.  Yet  a  little 
assistance  here  and  there  would  not  be  unacceptable,  and  you 
cannot  well  refuse  this  to  our  friendly  entreaties. 

"The  first  thing,  then,  we  require,  is  that  your  poetical 
works,  arranged  in  the  late  edition  according  to  some  in- 
ternal relations,  may  be  presented  by  you  in  chronological 
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order,  and  that  the  states  of  life  and  feeling  which  afforded 
the  examples  that  influenced  you,  and  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples by  which  you  were  governed,  may  be  imparted  in 
some  kind  of  connexion.  Bestow  this  labour  for  the  gratifi. 
cation  of  a  limited  circle,  and  perhaps  it  may  give  rise 
to  something  that  will  be  entertaining  and  useful  to  an 
extensive  one.  The  author,  to  the  most  advanced  period 
of  his  life,  should  not  relinquish  the  advantage  of  com- 
municating, even  at  a  distance,  with  those  whom  affection 
binds  to  him ;  and  if  it  is  not  granted  to  every  one  to  step 
forth  anew,  at  a  certain  age,  with  surprising  and  powerM 
productions,  yet  just  at  that  period  of  life  when  know- 
ledge is  most  perfect,  and  consciousness  most  distinct,  it 
must  be  a  very  agreeable  and  re-animating  task  to  treat 
former  creations  as  new  matter,  and  work  them  up  into  a 
kind  of  Last  Part,  which  may  serve  once  more  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  those  who  have  been  previously  edified  with  and 
by  the  artist." 

This  desire,  so  kindly  expressed,  immediately  awakened 
within  me  an  inclination  to  comply  with  it ;  for,  if  in  the 
early  years  of  life  our  passions  lead  us  to  follow  our  own 
course,  and,  in  order  not  to  swerve  from  it,  we  impatiently 
repel  the  demands  of  others,  so,  in  our  later  days,  it  becomes 
highly  advantageous  to  us,  should  any  sympalJiy  excite  and 
determine  us,  cordially,  to  new  activity.  I  therefore  instantly 
undertook  the  preparatory  labour  of  separating  the  poems  of 
my  twelve  volumes,  both  great  and  small,  and  of  arranging 
them  according  to  years.  I  strove  to  recall  the  times  and 
circumstances  \mder  which  each  had  been  produced.  But  the 
task  Boon  grew  more  difficult,  as  full  explanatory  notes  .-^id 
illustrations  were  necessary  to  fill  up  the  chasms  between  those 
which  had  already  been  given  to  the  world.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  all  on  wluch  I  Imd  originally  exercised  myself  were 
wanting,  many  that  had  been  begun  and  not  finished  were 
also  wanting,  and  of  many  that  were  finished  even  the  external 
form  had  completely  disappeared,  having  since  been  entirely 
reworked  and  cast  into  a  different  shape.  Besides,  I  had  also 
to  call  to  mind  how  I  had  laboured  in  the  sciences  and  other 
arts,  and  what,  in  such  apparently  foreign  departments,  both 
individually  and  in  conjunction  with  friends,  I  had  practised 
in  silence,  or  had  laid  before  the  public. 
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All  this  I  wished  to  introduce  by  degrees  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  well-wishers ;  but  my  efforts  and  reflections  always 
led  me  fiirther  on ;  since  while  I  was  anxious  to  comply  with 
that  very  considerate  request,  and  labom*ed  to  set  forth  in 
succession  my  internal  emotions,  external  influences,  and  the 
steps  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  I  had  trod,  I  was 
carried  out  of  my  narrow  private  sphere  into  the  wide  world. 
The  images  of  a  hundred  important  men,  who  either  directly 
or  indirectly  had  influenced  me,  presented  themselves  to  my 
view ;  and  even  the  prodigious  movements  of  the  great  poli^ 
tical  world,  which  had  operated  most  extensively  upon  me, 
as  well  as  upon  the  whole  mass  of  my  contemporaries,  had  to 
be  particulsily  considered.  For  this  seems  to  be  the  main 
object  of  Biography,  to  exhibit  the  man  in  relation  to  the 
features  of  his  time ;  and  to  show  to  what  extent  they  have 
opposed  or  favoured  his  progress  ;  what  view  of  mankind  and 
the  world  he  has  formed  from  them,  and  how  far  he  himself, 
if  an  artist,  poet,  or  author,  may  externally  reflect  them.  But 
for  this  is  required  what  is  scarcely  attainable,  namely,  that 
the  individual  should  know  himself  and  his  age :  himself,  so 
far  as  he  has  remained  the  same  \mder  all  circumstances : 
his  age,  as  that  which  carries  along  with  it,  determines  and 
fashions,  both  the  willing  and  the  unwilling ;  so  that  one  may 
venture  to  pronoimce,  that  any  person  bom  ten  years  earlier 
or  later  would  have  been  quite  a  different  being,  both  as 
regards  his  own  culture  and  his  influence  on  others. 

In  this  manner,  from  such  reflections  and  endeavours,  from 
such  recollections  and  considerations,  arose  the  present  deline- 
ation ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  as  to  its  origin,  will  it  be 
the  best  enjoyed  and  used,  and  most  impartially  estimated. 
For  anything  ftirther  it  may  be  needful  to  say,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  half-poetical,  half-historic  mode  of  treat- 
ment, an  opportunity  will,  no  doubt,  frequently  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative; 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


*0  fi^  dapels  apBpcoiros  ov  ircudcvcro*. 


FIKST  BOOK. 

On  the  28th  of  Axigust,  1749,  at  mid-day,  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  I  came  into  the  world,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
My  horoscope  was  propitious :  the  sun  stood  in  the  sign  of 
the  Virgin,  and  had  culminated  for  the  day ;  Jupiter  and 
Venus  looked  on  him  with  a  friendly  eye,  and  Merciuy  not 
adversely;  while  Saturn  and  Mai*s  kept  themselves  indifferent; 
the  Moon  alone,  just  full,  exerted  the  power  of  her  reflection 
all  the  more,  as  she  had  then  reached  her  planetary  hour. 
She  opposed  herself,  therefore,  to  my  birth,  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  until  this  hour  was  passed. 

These  good  aspects,  which  the  astrologers  managed  subse- 
quently to  reckon  very  auspicious  for  me,  may  have  been  the 
causes  of  my  preservation ;  for,  through  the  unskilfrdness  of 
the  midwife,  I  came  into  the  world  as  dead,  and  only  after 
various  efforts  was  I  enabled  to  see  the  light.  This  event, 
which  had  put  our  household  into  sore  straits,  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  my  fellow-citizens,  inasmuch  as  my  grandfather, 
the  Schtdtheiss,*  John  Wolfgang  Textor,  took  occasion  from 
it  to  have  an  accoucheur  established,  and  to  introduce  or 
revive  the  tuition  of  midwives,  which  may  have  done  some 
good  to  those  who  were  bom  after  me. 

When  we  desire  to  recall  what  befel  us  in  the  earliest 
period  of  youth,  it  often  happens  that  we  confound  what  we 
have  heard  from  others  with  that  which  we  really  possess  from 
our  own  direct  experience.  Without,  therefore,  instituting  a 
very  close  investigation  into  the  point,  which  after  all  could 

f  A  chief  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  town. 
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lead  to  nothing,  I  am  conscious  that  we  Kved  in  an  old  house, 
which  in  fact  consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses,  that  had 
been  opened  into  each  other.  A  spiral  stair-case  led  to  rooms 
on  different  levels,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  stories  was 
remedied  by  steps.  For  ns  children,  a  younger  sister  and 
myself,  the  fevourite  resort  was  a  spacious  floor  below,  near 
the  door  of  which  was  a  large  wooden  lattice  that  allowed  us 
direct  communication  with  the  street  and  open  air.  A  bird- 
cage of  this  sort,  with  which  many  houses  were  provided,  was 
called  a  Frame  (^Gej'dms).  The  women  sat  in  it  to  sew  and 
knit;  the  cook  picked  her  salad  there;  female  neighbours 
chatted  with  each  other,  and  the  streets  consequently  in  the 
fine  season  wore  a  southern  aspect.  One  felt  at  ease  while 
in  communication  with  the  public.  We  children,  too,  by 
means  of  these  jframes,  were  brought  into  contact  with  our 
neighbours,  of  whom  three  brothers  Von  Ochsenstein,  the 
"urviving  sons  of  the  deceased  Schultheiss,  living  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  won  my  love,  and  occupied  and  diverted 
themselves  with  me  in  many  ways. 

Our  family  liked  to  tell  of  all  sorts  of  waggeries  to  which  I 
^vas  enticed  by  these  otherwise  gi-ave  and  solitary  men.  Let 
one  of  these  pranks  suffice  for  all.  A  crockery  fair  had  just 
been  held,  from  which  not  only  our  kitchen  had  been  supplied 
for  a  while  with  articles  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  a  great 
deal  of  small  gear  of  the  same  ware  had  been  purchased  as 
playthings  for  us  children.  One  fine  afternoon,  when  every 
thing  was  quiet  in  the  house,  I  whiled  away  the  time  with 
my  pots  and  dishes  in  the  Frame,  and  finding  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  got  out  of  them,  hurled  one  of  them  into  the 
street.  The  Von  Ochsensteins,  who  saw  me  so  delighted  at 
the  fine  smash  it  made,  that  I  clapped  my  hands  for  joy,  cried 
out,  "Another.'*  I  was  not  long  in  flinging  out  a  pot,  and  as 
they  made  no  end  to  their  calls  for  more,  by  degrees  the 
whole  collection,  platters,  pipkins,  mugs  and  all,  were  dashed 
upon  the  pavement.  My  neighbours  continued  to  express 
f  heir  approbation,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  to  give  them 
pleasure.  But  my  stock  was  exhausted,  and  still  they  shouted, 
"More."  I  ran,  therefore,  straight  to  the  kitchen,  and 
brought  the  earthenware,  which  produced  a  still  livelier  spec- 
.tacle  in  breaking,  and  thus  I  kept  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  fetching  one  plate  after  another  as  I  could  reach  it 
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from  where  they  stood  in  rows  on  the  shelf.  But  as  that  did 
not  satisfy  my  audience,  I  devoted  all  the  ware  that  I  could 
drag  out  to  similar  destruction.  It  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  any  one  appeared  to  hinder  and  save.  The  mischief  was 
done,  and  in  place  of  so  much  broken  crockery,  there  was  at 
least  a  ludicrous  story,  in  which  the  roguish  authors  took 
tjpecial  delight  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

My  father's  mother,  in  whose  house  we  properly  dwelt, 
lived  in  a  large  back-room  directly  on  the  groimd  floor,  and 
we  were  accustomed  to  carry  on  our  sports  even  up  to  her 
chair,  and  when  she  was  ill,  up  to  her  bedside.  I  remember 
her,  as  it  were,  a  spirit,— a  handsome,  thin  woman,  always 
neatly  dressed  in  white.  Mild,  gentle,  and  kind,  she  has  ever 
remained  in  my  memory. 

The  street  in  which  our  house  was  situated  pasiSed  by  the 
name  of  the  Stag-Ditch;  but  as  neither  stags  nor  ditches 
were  to  be  seen,  we  wished  to  have  the  expression  explained, 
lliey  told  us  that  our  house  stood  on  a  spot  that  was  once 
outside  the  city,  and  that  where  the  street  now  ran  had 
fonherly  been  a  ditch,  in  which  a  number  of  stags  were  kept. 
These  stags  were  preserved  and  fed  here  because  the  senate 
every  year,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  feasted  publicly 
on  a  stag,  which  was  therefore  always  at  hand  in  the  ditch 
for  such  a  festival,  in  case  princes  or  knights  interfered  with 
the  city's  right  of  chase  outside,  or  the  walls  were  encom- 
passed or  besieged  by  an  enemy.  This  pleased  us  much,  and 
we  wished  that  such  a  lair  for  tame  animals  coidd  have  been 
seen  in  our  times. 

The  back  of  the  house,  from  the  second  story  particularly, 
commanded  a  very  pleasant  prospect  over  an  almost  immea- 
surable extent  of  neighbouring  gardens,  stretching  to  the  very 
wallfir  of  the  city.  But,  alas !  in  transforming  what  were  once 
public  grounds  into  private  gardens,  our  house  and  some 
others  lying  towards  the  comer  of  the  street  had  been  much 
stinted,  since  the  houses  towards  the  horse-market  had  appro- 
priat/Cd  spacious  out-houses  and  large  gardens  to  themselves, 
while  a  tolerably  high  wall  shut  us  out  from  these  adjacent 
paradises. 

On  the  second  floor  was  a  room  which  was  called  the  gar- 
den-room, because  they  had  there  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
tvant  ol  a  garden  by  means  of  a  few  plants  placed  before  the 
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window.  Aa  I  grew  older,  it  was  there  that  I  made  my 
favourite,  not  melancholy  but  somewhat  sentimental,  retreat* 
Over  these  gardens,  beyond  the  city's  walls  and  ramparts, 
might  be  seen  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain ;  the  same  which 
stretches  towards  Hochst.  In  the  summer  season  I  commonly 
learned  my  lessons  there,  and  watched  the  thunder-storms,  but 
could  never  look  my  fill  at  the  setting  sun,  which  went  down 
directly  opposite  my  windows.  And  when,  at  the  same  time, 
I  saw  the  neighbours  wandering  through  their  gardens  taking 
care  of  their  flowers,  the  children  playing,  parties  of  friends 
enjoying  themselves,  and  could  hear  the  bowls  rolling  and  the 
nine  pins  dropping,  it  early  excited  within  me  a  feeling  of 
solitude,  and  a  sense  of  vague  longing  resulting  from  it, 
which,  conspiring  with  the  seriousness  and  awe  implanted  in 
me  by  Nature,  exerted  its  influence  at  an  early  age,  and 
showed  itself  more  distinctly  in  after  years. 

The  old,  many  cornered,  and  gloomy  arrangement  of  the 
house  was  moreover  adapted  to  awaken  dread  and  terror 
in  childish  minds.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  principle  of  dis- 
cipline that  young  persons  should  be  early  deprived  of  all 
fear  for  the  awful  and  invisible,  and  accustomed  to  the  terrible, 
stiU  prevailed.  We  childi-en,  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
sleep  alone,  and  when  we  found  this  impossible,  and  softly 
slipped  from  our  beds  to  seek  the  society  of  the  servants  and 
maids,  our  father,  with  his  dressing-gown  turned  inside  out, 
which  disguised  him  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  placed  him- 
self in  the  way,  and  frightened  us. back  to  our  resting-places. 
The  evil  effect  of  this  any  one  may' imagine.  How  is  he  who 
is  encompassed  with  a  double  terror  to  be  emancipated  from 
fear?  My  mother,  always  cheerful  and  gay,  and  willing  to 
render  others  so,  discovered  a  much  better  pedagogical  expe- 
dient. She  managed  to  gain  her  end  by  rewarcS.  It  was 
the  season  for  peaches,  the  plentiftd  enjoyment  of  which  she 
promised  us  every  morning  if  we  overcame  our  fears  during 
the  night.  In  this  way  she  succeeded,  and  both  parties  were 
satisfied. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  my  eyes  were  chiefly  attracted 
by  a  series  of  Roman  Views,  with  which  my  fe,ther  had  orna- 
mented an  ante-room.  They  were  engravings  by  some  of  the 
accomplished  predecessors  of  Piranesi,  who  well  xmderstood 
perspective  and  architecture,  and  whose  touches  were  dear 
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and  excellent.  There  I  saw  every  day,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo^ 
the  Colosseum,  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's  and  St.  Peter's  Church, 
within  and  without,  the  castle  of  St.  Angela,  and  many  other 
places.  These  images  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me, 
and  my  otherwise  very  laconic  father  was  often  so  kind  as  to 
fomish  descriptions  of  the  objects.  His  partiality  for  the 
Italian  language,  and  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  Italy,  was 
Very  decided.  A  small  collection  of  marbles  and  natiural 
curiosities,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  thence,  he  often 
showed  to  uls  ;  and  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  a 
description  of  his  travels,  written  in  Italian,  the  copying  and 
correction  of  which  he  slowly  and  accurately  completed,  in 
several  parcels,  with  his  own  hand.  A  lively  old  teacher  of 
Italian,  called  Giovinazzi,  was  of  service  to  him  in  this  work. 
The  old  man  moreover  did  not  sing  badly,  and  my  mother 
every  day  must  needs  accompany  him  and  herself  upon  the 
clavichord,  and  thus  I  speedily  learned  the  Solitario  bosco  onu 
hroso  so  as  to  know  it  by  heart  before  I  understood  it. 

My  &.ther  was  altogether  of  a  didactic  turn,  and  in  his 
retirement  from  business  liked  to  communicate  to  others  what 
he  knew  or  was  able  to  do.  Thus,  during  the  first  years  of 
their  marriage,  he  had  kept  my  mother  busily  engaged  in 
writing,  playing  the  clavichord,  and  singing,  by  which  means 
she  had  been  laid  under  the  necessity  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  and  a  slight  readiness  in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Generally  we  passed  all  .our  leisure  hours  with  my  grand- 
mother, in  whose  spacious  apartment  we  found  plenty  of 
room  for  our  sports.  She  contrived  to  engage  us  with  various 
trifles,  and  to  regale  us  with  all  sorts  of  nice  morsels.  But 
one  Christmas  evening,  she  crowned  all  her  kind  deeds,  by 
having  a  puppet-shoM  exhibited  before  us,  and  thus  unfolding 
a  new  world  in  th^  old  house.  This  unexpected  drama 
attracted  our  yoimg  minds  with  great  force ;  upon  the  Boy 
particularly  it  made  a  very  strong  impression,  which  con- 
tinued to  vibrate  with  a  great  and  lasting  effect. 

The  little  stage  with  its  speechless  personages,  which  at 
the  outset  had  only  been  exhibited  to  us,  but  was  afterwards 
given  over  for  our  own  use  and  dramatic  vivification,  was 
prized  more  highly  by  us  children,  as  it  was  the  last  bequest 
of  otir  good  grandmother,  whom  encroaching  disease  first 
witiidrew  from  our  sight,  and  death  next  tore  away  from  our 
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Hearts  for  ever.  Her  departure  was  of  still  more  importanco 
to  our  femily,  as  it  drew  after  it  a  complete  change  in  our 
condition. 

As  long  as  my  grandmother  lived,  my  father  had  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  change  or  renovate  the  house,  even  in  the 
slightest  particular,  though  it  was  known  that  he  had  pretty 
large  plans  of  building,  which  were  now  immediately  begun. 
In  Frankfort,  as  in  many  other  old  towns,  when  anybody  put 
up  a  wooden  structure,  he  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to 
make  not  only  the  first,  but  each  successive  story  project 
over  the  lower  one,  by  which  means  narrow  streets  especially 
were  rendered  somewhat  dark  and  confined.  At  last  a  law 
was  passed,  that  every  one  putting  up  a  new  house  from  the 
ground,  should  confine  his  projections  to  the  first  upper  story, 
and  carry  the  others  up  perpendicularly.  My  father,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  projecting  space  in  the  second  story,  caring 
little  for  outward  architectural  appearance,  and  anxious  only 
for  the  good  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
resorted  to  the  expedient  which  otBirs  had  employed  before 
him,  of  propping  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  until  one  part 
after  another  had  been  removed  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  a  new  house,  as  it  were,  inserted  in  its  place.  Thus, 
while  comparatively  none  of  the  old  structure  remained,  the 
new  one  merely  passed  for  a  repair.  Now  as  the  tearing  down 
and  building  up  was  done  gradually,  my  father  determined 
not  to  quit  me  house,  that  he  might  better  direct  and  give 
his  orders — as  he  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
calities of  building.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  suffer  his 
family  to  leave  him.  This  new  epoch  was  very  surprising  and 
strange  for  the  children.  To  see  the  rooms  in  which  they 
had  so  often  been  confined  and  pestered  with  wearisome  task^ 
and  studies,  the  passages  they  had  played  in,  the  walls  which 
had  always  been  kept  so  carefully  clean,  all  falling  before  the 
mason's  hatchet  and  the  carpenter's  axe— and  that  from  the 
bottom  upwards ;  to  float  as  it  were  in  the  air,  propped  up  by 
beams,  being,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  confined  to  a 
certain  lesson,  or  definite  task — ^all  this  produced  a  commo- 
tion in  our  young  heads  that  was  not  easily  settled.  But  the 
yoimg  people  felt  the  inconvenience  less,  because  they  had 
Bomewhat  more  space  for  play  than  before,  and  had  many 
opportunities  of  swinging  on  beams,  and  playing  at  see-saw 
with  the  boards. 
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At  first  my  fether  obstinately  persisted  in  carrying  out  his 
plan ;  but  when  at  last  even  the  roof  was  partly  removed,  and 
the  rain  reached  our  beds,  in  spite  of  the  carpets  that  had 
been  taken  up,  converted  into  tarpaulin,  and  stretched  over 
as  a  defence,  he  determined,  though  reluctantly,  that  the 
children  should  be  entrusted  for  a  time  to  some  kind  friends, 
who  had  already  offered  their  services,  and  sent  to  a  public 
school. 

This  transition  was  rather  unpleasant ;  for  when  the  chil- 
dren who  had  all  along  been  kept  at  home  in  a  secluded, 
pure,  refined,  yet  strict  manner,  were  thrown  among  a  rude 
mass  of  young  creatures,  they  were  compelled  unexpectedly  to 
suffer  everything  from  the  vulgar,  bad,  and  even  base,  since 
they  lacked  both  weapons  and  skill  to  protect  themselves. 

It  was  properly  about  this  period  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  my  native  city,  which  I  strolled  over  with  more 
and  more  freedom,  in  every  direction,  sometimes  alone,  and 
sometimes  in  the  company  of  lively  companions.  To  convey  to 
others  in  any  degree  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  these 
grave  and  revered  spots,  I  must  here  introduce  a  description 
of  my  birth-place,  as  in  its  different  parts  it  was  gradually 
unfolded  to  me.  I  loved  mote  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
menade on  the  great  bridge  over  the  Maine.  Its  length,  its 
firmness,  and  its  fine  appearance,  rendered  it  a  notable  struc- 
ture, and  it  was,  besides,  almost  the  only  memorial  left  from 
ancient  times  of  the  precautions  due  from  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  its  citizens.  The  beautiful  stream  above  and  below 
bridge,  attracted  my  eye,  and  when  the  gilt  weathercock  on 
the  bridge-cross  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  I  always  had  a 
pleasant  feeUng.  Generally  I  extended  my  walk  through 
Sachsenhausen,  and  for  a  Kreutzer  was  ferried  comfortably 
across  the  river.  I  was  now  again  on  this  side  of  the  stream, 
stole  along  to  the  wine  market,  and  admired  the  mechanism 
of  the  cranes  when  goods  were  imloaded.  But  it  was  par- 
ticularly entertaining  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  market-boats, 
from  which  so  many  and  such  extraordinary  figures  were  seen 
to  disembark.  On  entering  the  city,  the  Saalhof,  which  at 
least  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Castle  of  Emperor  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors  was  reported  to  have  been,  was 
greeted  every  time  with  profound  reverence.  One  liked  to 
lose  oneself  m  the  old  trading  town,  particularly  on  market- 
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days,  among  the  crowd  collected  about  the  church  of  8t.  Bar* 
tholomew.  From  the  earliest  times,  throngs  of  buyers  ana 
sellers  had  gathered  there,  and  the  place  being  thus  occupied, 
it  was  not  easy  in  later  days  to  bring  about  a  more  roomy  and 
cheerful  arrangement.  The  booths  of  the  so-called  Pfarreisen 
were  very  important  places  for  us  children,  and  we  carried 
many  a  Batzen  to  them  in  order  to  purchase  sheets  of  coloured 
paper  stamped  with  gold  animals.  But  seldom,  however, 
could  one  make  one's  way  through  the  narrow,  crowded,  and 
dirty  market-place.  I  call  to  mind,  abo,  that  I  always  flew 
past  the  adjoining  meat-staUs,  narrow  and  disgusting  as  they 
were,  in  perfect  horror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boman  HiU 
{Ebmerherg)  was  a  most  delightful  place  for  walking.  The 
way  to  the  New-Town,  along  by  the  new  shops,  was  always 
cheering  and  pleasant ;  yet  we  regretted  that  a  street  did  not 
lead  into  the  Zeil  by  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  that 
we  always  had  to  go  a  round-about  way  by  the  Hasengctssej 
or  the  Catherine  Gate.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  were  the  many  little  towns  within  the  town,  the 
fortresses  within  the  fortress ;  viz.,  the  walled  monastic  en- 
closures, and  several  other  precincts,  remaining  from  earlier 
times,  and  more  or  less  like  castles — as  the  Nuremberg  Court, 
the  Compostella,  the  Braunfels,  the  ancestral  house  of  the 
family  of  Stallburg,  and  several  strongholds,  in  later  days 
transformed  into  dwellings  and  warehouses.  No  architecture 
of  an  elevating  kind  was  then  to  be  seen  in  Frankfort,  and 
every  thing  pointed  to  a  period  long  past  and  unquiet,  both 
for  town  and  district.  Gates  and  towers,  wHch  defined  the 
bounds  of  the  old  city, — ^then  frirther  on  again,  gates,  towers, 
walk,  bridges,  ramparts,  moats,  with  which  the  new  city  was 
encompassed, — all  showed,  but  too#plainly,  that  a  necessity 
for  guarding  the  common  weal  in  disastrous  times  had  in 
duced  these  arrangements,  that  all  the  squares  and  streets, 
even  the  newest,  broadest,  and  bfst  laid  out,  owed  their 
origin  to  chance  and  caprice  and  not  to  any  regulating  mind. 
A  certain  liking  for  the  antique  was  thus  implanted  in  the 
Boy,  and  was  specially.inburished  and  promoted  by  old  chro- 
nicles and  wood-cuts,  as' for  instance,  those  of  Grave  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Frankfort.  At  the  same  time  a  difierent  taste 
was  developed  in  him  for  observing  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind, in   their   manifold  variety  and  naturalness,  without 
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regard  to  their  importance  or  beauty.  It  was,  therefore,  one 
of  our  favourite  walks,  which  we  endeavoured  to  take  now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  follow  the  circuit  of  the 
path  inside  the  city  walls.  Gardens,  courts,  and  back  build- 
ings extend  to  the  Zwinger ;  and  we  saw  many  thousand 
people  amid  theu*  Kttle  domestic  and  secluded  circumstances. 
From  the  ornamental  and  show  gardens  of  the  rich,  to  the 
orchards  of  the  citizen,  anxious  about  his  necessities — ^from 
thence  to  the  factories,  bleaching-groimds,  and  similar  esta- 
blishments, even  to  the  burying-groimds — ^for  a  little  world 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  city — we  passed  a  varied,  strange, 
spectacle,  which  changed  at  every  step,  and  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  our  childish  curiosity  was  never  satisfied.  In 
fe,ct,  the  celebrated  Devil-upon-two-sticks,  when  he  lifted  the 
roofs  of  Madrid  at  night,  scarcely  did  more  for  his  friend, 
than  was  here  done  for  us  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  open  air. 
The  keys  that  were  to  be  made  use  of  in  this  journey,  to 
gain  us  a  passage  through  many  a  tower,  stair  and  postern, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  whose  subordinates  we 
never  fSailed  to  coax  into  good-humour. 

But  a  more  important,  and  in  one  sense  more  fruitftd  place 
for  us,  was  the  Council-House,  named  from  the  Romans.  In 
its  lower  vault-like  halls  we  liked  but  too  well  to  lose  our- 
selves. We  obtained  an  entrance,  too,  into  the  large  and 
very  simple  session-room  of  the  Coxmcil.  The  walls  as  weU 
as  the  arched  ceiling  were  white,  though  wainscotted  to  a 
certain  height,  and  the  whole  was  without  a  trace  of  painting, 
or  any  kind  of  carved  work ;  only,  high  up  on  the  middle 
wall,  might  be  read  this  brief  inscription : 

"  One  man's  word  is  no  man's  word, 
Justice  needs  that  both  be  heard.'' 

After  the  most  ancient  fashion,  benches  were  ranged  aroimd 
the  wainscotting,  and  raised  one  step  above  the  floor  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  assembly.  This  readily 
suggested  to  us  why  the  order  of  rank  in  our  senate  was  dis- 
tributed by  benches.  To  the  left  of  the  door,  on  the  oppo- 
site comer,  sat  the  Schoffen ;  in  the  comer  itself  the  Schult- 
heiss,  who  alone  had  a  small  table  before  him ;  those  of  the 
second  bench  sat  in  the  space  to  his  left  as  far  as  the  wall  to 
where  the  windows  were ;  while  along  the  windows  ran  the 
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third  bench,  occupied  by  the  craftsmen.  In  the  midst  of  tlie 
hall  stood  a  table  for  the  registrar  {Protocui/uhrer). 

Once  within  the  Homer,  we  even  mingled  with  the  crowd 
at  the  audiences  of  the  burgomasters.  But  whatever  related 
to  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  Emperors  possessed  a 
greater  charm.  We  managed  to  gain  the  fevour  of  the 
keepers,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  mount  the  new  gay  imperial 
staircase,  which  was  painted  in  fresco,  and  on  other  occasions 
closed  with  a  grating.  The  election-chamber,  with  its  purple 
hangings  and  admirably-fringed  gold  borders,  filled  us  with 
awe.  The  representations  of  animals  on  which  little  children 
or  genii,  clothed  in  the  imperial  ornaments  and  laden  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Empire,  made  a  curious  figure,  were 
observed  by  us  with  great  attention;  and  we  even  hoped 
that  we  might  live  to  see,  some  time  or  other,  a  coronation 
with  our  own  eyes.  They  had  great  difficulty  to  get  us  out 
of  the  great  imperial  haU,  when  we  had  been  once  fortunate 
enough  to  steal  in ;  and  we  reckoned  him  our  truest  friend 
who,  while  we  looked  at  the  half-lengths  of  all  the  emperors 
painted  aroxmd  at  a  certain  height,  would  tell  us  something 
of  their  deeds. 

We  listened  to  many  a  legend  of  Charlemagne.  But  that 
which  was  historically  interesting  for  us  began  with  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  who  by  his  courage  put  an  end  to  such  violent 
commotions.  Charles  the  Fourth  also  attracted  our  notice. 
We  had  already  heard  of  the  Gk)lden  Bull,  and  of  the  statutes 
for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  We  knew,  too,  that 
he  had  not  made  the  Frankforters  suffer  for  their  adhesion  to 
his  noble  rival,  Emperor  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg.  We  heard 
Maximilian  praised  both  as  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
townsmen,  hLs  subjects,  and  were  also  told  that  it  had  been 
prophesied  of  him  he  would  be  the  last  Emperor  of  a  German 
house ;  which  unhappily  came  to  pass,  as  iSter  his  death  the 
choice  wavered  only  between  the  King  of  Spain,  (^afterwards) 
Charles  V.,  and  the  King  of  France,  Francis  I.  With  some 
anxiety  it  was  added,  that  a  similar  prophecy,  or  rather  in- 
timation, was  once  more  in  circulation;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  there  was  room  left  for  the  portrait  of  only  one  more 
emperor — a  circumstance  which,  though  seemingly  accidental, 
filled  the  patriotic  with  concern. 

Having  once  entered  upon  this  circuit,  we  did  not  fail  to 
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repair  to  the  cathedral,  and  there  visit  the  grave  ofthat  brave 
Gunther,  so  much  prized  both  by  Mend  and  foe.  The  famous 
stone  which  fbrmerly  covered  it  is  set  up  in  the  choir.  The 
door  close  by,  leading  into  the  conclave,  remained  long  shut 
against  us,  until  we  at  last  managed  through  the  higher 
authorities,  to  gain  access  to  this  celebrated  place.  But  we 
should  have  done  better  had  we  continued  as  before  to  picture 
it  mierely  in  our  imagination ;  for  we  fbxmd  this  room,  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  German  history,  where  the  most  powerful 
princes  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  an  act  so  momentous,  in 
no  respect  worthily  adorned,  and  even  disfigured  with  beams, 
poles,  scaffolding,  and  similar  lumber,  which  people  had 
wanted  to  put  out  of  the  way.  The  imagination,  for  that 
very  reason,  was  the  more  excited  and  the  heart  elevated, 
when  we  soon  after  received  permission  to  be  present  in  the 
Council-House,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Golden  Bull  to  some 
distinguished  strangers. 

The  Boy  then  heard,  with  much  curiosity,  what  his  own 
family,  as  well  as  other  older  relations  and  acquaintances, 
liked  to  tell  and  repeat,  viz.,  the  histories  of  the  two  last 
coronations,  which  had  followed  close  upon  each  other;  fo^ 
there  was  no  Frankforter  of  a  certain  age  who  woidd  not 
have  regarded  these  two  events,  and  their  attendant  circum- 
stances, as  the  crowning  glory  of  his  whole  life.  Splendid  aa 
had  been  the  coronation  of  Charles  Seventh,  during  which 
particularly  the  French  Ambassador  had  given  magnificent 
feasts  at  great  cost  anxiUwith  distinguished  taste,  the  results 
were  all  the  more  afflicting  to  the  good  Emperor,  who  coTild 
not  preserve  his  capital  Munich,  and  was  compelled  in  some 
degree  to  implore  the  hospitality  of  his  imperial  towns. 

If  the  coronation  of  Francis  First  was  not  so  strikingly 
splendid  as  the  former  one,  it  was  dignified  by  the  presence 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  whose  beauty  appears  to  have 
created  as  much  impression  on  the  men,  as  tiie  earnest  and 
noble  form  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Charles  Seventh  on  the 
women.  At  any  rate,  the  sexes  rivalled  each  other  in  giving 
to  the  attentive  Boy  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  both  these 
personages.  All  these  descriptions  and  narratives  were  given 
in  a  serene  and  quiet  state  of  mind ;  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  had,  for  the  moment,  put  an  end  to  all  feuds ;  and 
they  spoke  at  their  ease  of  past  contests,  as  well  as  of  their 
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former  festivities — ^the  battle  of  Dettingen,  for  instance,  and 
other  remarkable  events  of  by-gone  years ;  and  all  that  was 
important  or  dangerous  seemed,  as  generally  happens  when  a 
peace  has  been  concluded,  to  have  occurred  only  to  afford 
entertainment  to  prosperous  and  unconcerned  people. 

Half  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  away  in  this  narrow 
patriotism  before  the  fairs  began,  which  always  produced  an 
incredible  ferment  in  the  heads  of  all  children.  The  erection, 
in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many  booths,  creating  a  new  town 
within  the  old  one,  the  roll  and  crush,  the  imloading  and 
unpacking  of  wares,  excited  from  the  very  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness an  insatiable  active  curiosity  and  a  boundless 
desire  for  childish  property,  which  the  Boy  with  increasing 
years  endeavoured  to  gratify,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  far  as 
his  Kttle  purse  permitted.  At  the  same  time  he  obtained  a 
notion  of  what  tlie  world  produces,  what  it  wants,  and  what 
the  inhabitants  of  its  dfiSferent  parts  exchange  with  each 
other. 

These  great  epochs,  which  came  roxmd  regularly  in  spring 
and  autumn,  were  announced  by  curious  solemnities,  which 
seemed  the  more  dignified  because  they  vividly  brought 
before  us  the  old  time,  and  what  had  come  down  from  it  to 
ourselves.  On  Escort-day,  the  whole  population  were  on 
their  legs,  thronging  to  the  Fahrgasse,  to  the  bridge,  and 
beyond  Sachsenhausen  ;  all  the  windows  were  occupied,  though 
nothing  imusual  took  place  on  that  day ;  the  crowd  seeming 
to  be  there  only  for  the  sake  of  jostling  each  other,  and  the 
spectators  merely  to  look  at  one  another ;  for  the  real  occa- 
sion of  their  coming  did  not  begin  till  nightfall,  and  was  then 
rather  taken  upon  trust  than  seen  with  the  eyes. 

The  affair  was  thus :  in  those  old,  unquiet  times,  when  every 
one  did  "wrong  according  to  his  pleasure,  or  helped  the  right 
as  his  liking  led  him,  traders  on  their  way  to  the  fairs  were 
«o  wilftdly  beset  and  harassed  by  waylayers,  both  of  noble  and 
ignoble  birth,  that  princes  and  other  persons  of  power  caused 
l£eir  people  to  be  accompanied  to  Frankfort  by  an  armed 
escort.  Now  the  bui^hers  of  the  imperial  city  would  yield 
no  rights  pertainijjLg  to  themselves  or  their  district ;  they  went 
out  to  meet  the  advancing  party;  and  thus  contests  often  arose 
as  to  how  far  the  escort  should  advance,  or  whether  it  had  a 
right  to  enter  the  city  at  all.    But,  as  this  took  place,  not  ooly 
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ji  regard  to  matters  of  trade  and  fairs,  but  also  when  high 
personages  came,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  and  especially  on 
the  days  of  election;  and  as  the  afi&ir  often  came  to  blows 
when  a  train  which  was  not  to  be  endured  in  the  city  strove 
to  make  its  way  in  along  with  its  lord,  many  negotiations  had 
firom  time  to  time  been  resorted  to,  and  many  temporary 
arrangements  concluded,  though  always  with  reservations  of 
rights  on  both  sides.  The  hope  had  not  been  relinquished  of 
composing  once  for  all  a  quarrel  that  had  already  lasted  for 
centuries,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  institution,  on  account  of 
which  it  had  been  so  long  and  often  so  hotly  contested,  might 
be  looked  upon  as  nearly  useless,  or  at  least  as  superfluous. 

Meanwhile,  on  those  days,  the  city  cavalry  in  several  divi- 
Bions,  each  having  a  commander  in  front,  rode  forth  from 
different  gates  and  found  on  a  certain  spot  some  troopers  or 
hussars  of  the  persons  entitled  to  an  escort,  who  with  their 
leaders  were  well  received  and  entertained.  They  stayed  till 
''^owards  evening,  and  then  rode  back  to  the  city,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  expectant  crowd,  many  a  city  knight  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  manage  his  horse,  or  keep  himself  in  the 
saddle.  The  most  important  bands  returned  by  the  bridge- 
gate,  where  the  pressure  was  consequently  the  strongest.  Last 
of  all,  just  as  night  fell,  the  Nuremberg  post-coach  arrived, 
escorted  in  the  same  way,  and  always  containing,  as  the 
people  fancied,  in  pursuance  of  custom,  an  old  woman.  Its 
arrival,  therefore,  was  a  signal  for  aU  the  urchins  to  break  out 
into  an  ear-splitting  shout,  though  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  one  of  the  passengers  ^thin.  The  throng 
that  pressed  after  the  coach  through  the  bridge-gate  was  quite 
incredible,  and  perfectly  bewildering  to  the  senses.  The  houses 
nearest  the  bridge  were  those,  therefore,  most  in  demand 
among  spectators. 

Another  more  singular  ceremony,  by  which  the  people  were 
excited  in  broad  daylight,  was  the  Piper's-court  {Pfeifer- 
gericht).  It  commemorated  those  early  times  when  important 
larger  trading-towns  endeavoured,  if  not  to  abolish  tolls  alto- 
^etiier,  at  least  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  them,  as  they 
increased  in  proportion  with  trade  and  industry.  They  were 
allowed  this  privilege  by  the  Emperor  who  needed  their  aid, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  grant  it,  but  commonly  only  for 
one  year ;  so  that  it  had  to  be  annually  renewed.     Tliis  was 
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effected  by  means  of  s)TnboKcal  gifts^  which  were  presented 
before  the  opening  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair  to  the  Tmperial 
magistrate  {Schultheiss\  who  might  have  sometimes  been  the 
chief  toU-gatherer ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  imposing 
show,  the  gifts  were  offered  when  he  was  sitting  in  full  court 
with  the  Schbffen,  But  when  the  chief  magistrate  afterwards 
came  to  be  no  longer  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  was 
elected  by  the  city  itself,  he  still  retained  these  privileges ; 
and  thus  both  the  immunities  of  the  cities  from  toll,  and  the 
ceremonies  by  which  the  representatives  from  Worms,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Old  Bamberg  once  acknowledged  the  ancient 
favour,  had  come  down  to  our  times.  The  day  before  Lady- 
day,  an  open  court  was  proclaimed.  In  an  enclosed  space  in 
the  great  Imperial  Hall,  the  Schoffen  took  their  elevated  seats ; 
a  step  higher,  sat  the  Schultheiss  in  the  midst  of  them ;  while 
below  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  procurators  of  both  parties 
invested  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  The  Actuarius  begins  to 
read  aloud  the  weighty  judgments  reserved  for  this  day ;  the 
lawyers  demand  copies,  appeal,  or  do  whatever  else  seems  neces- 
sary. All  at  once  a  sii^idar  sort  of  music  annoimces,  if  we  may 
60  speak,  the  advent  of  former  centuries.  It  proceeds  from 
three  pipers,  one  of  whom  plays  an  old  shaiom,  another  a  sack- 
hut,  and  the  third  a,pommer,  or  oboe.  They  wear  blue  mantles 
trimmed  with  gold,  having  the  notes  made  fast  to  their  sleeves, 
and  their  heads  covered.  Having  thus  left  their  inn  at  ten 
o'clock,  followed  by  the  deputies  and  their  attendants,  and 
stared  at  by  all,  natives  and  strangers,  they  enter  the  hall. 
The  law  proceedings  are  stayed — tiie  pipers  and  their  train 
halt  before  the  railing — ^the  deputy  steps  in  and  stations  him- 
self in  front  of  the  Schultheiss.  The  emblematic  presents, 
which  were  required  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  old 
precedents  consisted  commonly  of  the  staple  wares  of  the 
city  offering  them.  Pepper  passed,  as  it  were,  for  everything 
else ;  and,  even  on  this  occasion,  the  deputy  brought  a  hand- 
somely turned  wooden  goblet  filled  with  pepper.  Upon  it  lay 
a  pair  of  gloves,  curiously  slashed,  stitched,  and  tasseled  with 
silk — a  token  of  a  favour  granted  and  received — such  as  the 
Emperor  himself  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  Along  with 
this  was  a  white  staff,  which  in  former  times  was  not  easily 
dispensable  in  judicial  proceedings.  Some  small  pieces  of 
bilver  money  were  added ;  and  the  city  of  Worms  brought  oik 
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old  felt  hat,  wliich  was  always  redeemed  again,  so  that  the 
tame  one  had  been  a  witness  of  these  ceremonies  for  many 
years. 

After  the  deputy  had  made  his  address,  handed  over  his 
present,  and  received  from  the  Schultheiss  assurance  of  con- 
tinued favour,  he  quitted  the  enclosed  circle,  the  pipers  blew, 
the  train  departed  as  it  had  come,  the  court  pursued  its  busi- 
ness, until  tiie  second  and  at  last  the  third  deputy  had  been 
introduced.  For  each  came  some  time  after  the  other ;  partly 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  public  might  thus  be  prolonged, 
and  partly  because  they  were  always  the  same  antiquated 
virttwsi  whom  Nuremberg,  for  itself  and  its  co-cities,  had 
undertaken  to  maintain  and  produce  annually  at  the  appointed 
place. 

We  children  were  particularly  interested  in  this  festival, 
because  we  were  not  a  little  flattered  to  see  our  grandfether  in 
a  place  of  so  much  honour ;  and  because  commonly,  on  the 
self-same  day,  we  used  to  visit  him,  quite  modestly,  in  order 
that  we  might,  when  my  grandmother  had  emptied  the  pepper 
Into  her  spice  box,  lay  hold  of  a  cup  or  small  rod,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  an  old  Rdder  AlhusJ^  These  symbolical  ceremonies, 
restoring  antiquity  as  if  by  magic,  could  not  be  explained  to 
us  without  leading  us  back  into  past  times  and  informing  us 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  feelings  of  those  early  ancestors 
who  were  so  strangely  made  present  to  us,  by  pipers  and 
deputies  seemingly  risen  firom  the  dead,  and  by  tangible  gifts, 
which  might  be  possessed  by  ourselves. 

These  venerable  solemnities  were  followed,  in  the  fine  sea- 
son, by  many  festivals,  delightful  for  us  children,  which  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  outside  of  the  city.  On  the  right  shore 
of  the  Maine  going  down,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
gate,  there  rises  a  sulphur-spring,  neatly  enclosed  and  sur- 
rounded by  aged  lindens.  Not  far  from  it  stands  the  Good- 
People's-  Courts  formerly  a  hospital  erected  for  the  sake  of  the 
waters.  On  the  commons  around,  Wiq  herds  of  cattle  from  the 
neighbourhood  were  collected  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year ; 
and  the  herdsmen,  together  with  their  sweethearts,  celebrated 
a  rural  festival,  with  dancing  and  singing,  with  all  sorts  of 
pleasure  and  clownishness.     On  the  other  side  of  the  city  lay 

*  An  old  sflTor  coin. 
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a  siiuilar  but  lai-ger  common,  likewise  graced  with  a  spring 
and  still  finer  lindens.  Thither,  at  Whitsuntide,  the  flocks  of 
sheep  were  driven;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor,  pale 
orphan  children  were  allowed  to  come  out  of  their  walls  into 
the  open  air ;  for  the  thought  had  not  yet  occurred  that  these 
destitute  creatures,  who  must  some  time  or  other  help  them- 
selves through  the  world,  ought  soon  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  it;  that  instead  of  being  kept  in  dreary  confinement, 
they  should  rather  be  accustomed  to  serve  and  to  endure ;  and 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  strengthen  them  physically  and 
morally  from  their  infancy.  The  nurses  and  maids,  always 
ready  to  take  a  walk,  never  failed  to  carry  or  conduct  us  to 
8uch  places,  even  in  our  first  years ;  so  that  these  rural  festi- 
vals belong  to  the  earliest  impressions  that  I  can  recaU. 

Meanwhile,  our  house  had  been  finished,  and  that  too  in 
tolerably  short  time,  because  everything  had  been  judiciously 
planned  and  prepared,  and  the  needM  money  provided.  We 
now  foimd  ourselves  all  together  again,  and  felt  comfortable  : 
for,  when  a  well-considered  plan  is  once  carried  out,  we  forg'et 
lie  various  inconveniences  of  the  means  that  were  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  bidlding,  for  a  private  residence, 
was  roomy  enough ;  light  and  cheerfiil  throughout,  with  broad 
staircases,  agreeable  parlours,  and  a  prospect  of  the  gardens 
that  could  be  enjoyed  easily  from  several  of  the  windows. 
The  internal  completion,  and  what  pertained  to  mere  orna- 
ment and  finish,  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  for  occupation  and  amusement. 

The  first  thing  brought  into  order  was  my  father's  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  best  of  which,  in  calf  and  half-calf  bind- 
ing, were  to  ornament  the  walls  of  his  office  and  study.  He 
possessed  the  beautiful  Dutch  editions  of  the  Latin  classics, 
which  for  the  sake  of  outward  imiformily  he  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  all  in  quarto ;  and  also  many  other  works  relat- 
ing to  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  more  elegant  jurispru- 
dence. The  most  eminent  Italian  poets  were  not  wanting, 
and  for  Tasso  he  showed  a  great  predilection.  There  were 
also  the  best  and  most  recent  Travels;  and  he  took  great 
delight  in  correcting  and  completing  Keyssler  and  Nemeiz 
from  them.  Nor  had  he  omitted  to  surround  himself  with  all 
needful  assistants  to  learning,  such  as  dictionaries  of  vai'ious 
languages,  and  encyclopedias  of  science  and  art,  which  \riith 
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much  else  adapted  to  profit  and  amusement,  might  be  con- 
sulted at  will. 

The  other  half  of  this  collection,  in  neat  parchment  bind- 
ings, with  very  beautifully  written  titles,  was  placed  in  a 
separate  attic.  The  acquisition  of  new  books,  as  well  as  their 
binding  and  arrangement,  he  pursued  with  great  composure 
and  love  of  order :  and  he  was  much  influenced  in  his  opinion 
by  the  critical  notices  that  ascribed  particular  merit  to  any 
work.  His  collection  of  juridical  treatises  was  annually  in- 
creased by  some  volumes. 

Next,  file  pictures,  which  in  the  old  house  had  himg  about 
promiscuously,  were  now  collected  and  symmetrically  himg  on 
the  walls  of  a  cheerful  room  near  the  study,  all  in  black 
frames,  set  off  with  gilt  mouldings.  My  father  had  a  prin- 
ciple, which  he  often  and  strongly  expressed,  that  one  ought  to 
employ  the  living  Masters,  and  to  spend  less  upon  the  departed, 
in  the  Estimation  of  whom  prejucfice  greatly  concurred.  He 
had  the  notion  that  it  was  precisely  the  same  with  pictures 
as  with  Rhenish  wines,  which,  though  age  may  impart  to  them 
a  higher  value,  can  be  produced  in  any  coming  year  of  just  as 
excellent  quality  as  in  years  past.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  new  wine  also  becomes  old,  quite  as  valuable  and 
perhaps  more  delicious.  This  opinion  he  chiefly  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  many  old  pictures  seemed  to  derive  their 
chief  value  for  lovers  of  art  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
become  darker  and  browner ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  tone 
in  such  pictures  was  often  vaunted.  My  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  protested  that  he  had  no  fear  that  the  new  pictures 
would  not  also  turn  black  in  time,  though  whether  they  were 
likely  to  gain  anything  by  this  he  was  not  so  positive. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  employed  for  many 
years  the  whole  of  the  Frankfort  artists  : — ^the  painter  Hibt, 
who  excelled  in  animating  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  other  so- 
caUed  rural  scenes,  with  cattle;  Trautmann,  who  had 
adopted  Eembrandt  as  his  model,  and  had  attained  great  per- 
fection in  inclosed  lights  and  reflections,  as  well  as  in  effective 
conflagrations,  so  that  he  was  once  ordered  to  paint  a  com- 
panion-piece to  a  Rembrandt ;  ScHiJTz,  who  diligently  elabo- 
rated landscapes  of  the  Rhine  coimtry,  in  the  manner  of 
Sachtlebens  ;  and  Junicer,  who  executed  with  great  purity 
flower  and  fruit  pieces,  still  life,  and  figures  quietly  employed, 
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after  the  models  of  the  Dutch.  But  now,  by  the  new  arrange^ 
ment,  by  more  convenient  room,  and  still  more  by  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  skilM  artist,  our  love  of  art  was  again  quickened  and 
viimated.  This  artist  was  Seekatz,  a  pupil  of  Brinkmann, 
court-painter  at  Darmstadt,  whose  talent  and  character  will  be 
more  minutely  unfolded  in  the  sequel. 

In  this  way,  the  remaining  rooms  were  finished,  according 
to  their  several  purposes.  Cleanliness  and  order  prevailed 
throughout.  Above  all,  the  large  panes  of  plate-glass  contri- 
buted towards  a  perfect  lightness,  which  had  been  wanting  in 
the  old  house  for  many  causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
panes,  which  were  for  the  most  part  round.  My  father  was 
cheerful  on  accoimt  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  if 
his  good  himiour  had  not  been  often  interrupted  because  the 
diligence  and  exactness  of  the  mechanics  did  not  come  up  to 
his  wishes,  a  happier  life  than  ours  could  not  have  been  con- 
ceived, since  much  good  partly  arose  in  the  family  itself^  and 
partly  flowed  from  without. 

But  an  extraordinary  event  deeply  disturbed  the  Boy's  peace 
of  mind,  for  the  first  time.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1755, 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  took  place,  and  spread  a  prodigious 
alarm  over  the  world,  long  accustomed  to  peace  and  quiet. 
A  great  and  magnificent  capital,  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  trading  and  mercantile  city,  is  smitten,  without  warning,  by 
a  most  fearful  calamity,  llie  earth  trembles  and  totters,  the 
sea  roars  up,  ships  dash  together,  houses  fall  in,  and  over  them 
churches  and  towers,  the  royal  palace  is  in  part  swallowed  by 
the  waters,  the  bursting  hmd  seems  to  vomit  flames,  since 
smoke  and  fire  are  seen  everywhere  amid  the  ruins.  Sixty 
thousand  persons,  a  moment  before  in  ease  and  comfort,  fall 
together,  and  he  is  to  be  deemed  most  fortimate  who  is  no 
longer  capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling  about  the  disaster. 
The  flames  rage  on,  and  with  them  rage  a  troop  of  despera- 
does, before  concealed,  or  set  at  large  by  the  event.  The 
wretched  survivors  are  exposed  to  pillage,  massacre,  and  every 
outrage :  and  thus,  on  all  sides.  Nature  asserts  her  boundless 
eapriciousness. 

Intimations  of  this  event  had  spread  over  wide  regions 
more  quickly  than  the  authentic  reports :  slight  shocks  had  been 
felt  in  many  places :  in  many  springs,  particularly  those  of  a 
mineral  nature,  an  unusual  receding  of  the  waters  had  been 
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remarked;  and  so  much  the  greater  was  the  effect  of  the 
accoimts  themselves,  which  were  rapidly  circidated,  at  first  in 
general  terms,  but  finally  with  dreadM  particulars.  Here- 
upon, the  religious  were  neither  wanting  in  reflections,  nor 
the  philosophic  in  grounds  for  consolation,  nor  the  clergy  in 
warnings.  So  complicated  an  event  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  world  for  a  long  time ;  and,  as  additional  and  more  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  extensive  effects  of  thjjs  explosion  came 
from  every  quarter,  the  minds  already  aroused  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  strangers,  began  to  be  more  and  more  anxious  about 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Perhaps  the  demon  of  terror 
had  never  so  speedily  and  powerfully  diffiised  his  terrors  over 
the  earth.  % 

The  Boy,  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  frequent  repe- 
titions of  the  whole  matter,  was  not  a  little  staggered.  God, 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Heaven  and  EaxQi,  whom  the 
explanation  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed  declared  so  wise 
and  benignant,  having  given  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  a 
prey  to  the  same  destruction,  had  not  manifested  Himself,  by 
any  means,  in  a  fatherly  character.  In  vain  the  yoimg  mind 
strove  to  resist  these  impressions.  It  was  the  more  impossible, 
as  the  wise  and  scripture-learned  could  not  themselves  agree  as 
to  the  light  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  should  be  regarded. 

The  next  summer  gave  a  closer  opportunity  of  knowing 
directly  that  angry  God,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  records 
so  much.  A  sudden  hail-storm,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  violently  broke  the  new  panes  at  the  back  of  our 
house,  which  looked  towards  the  west,  damaged  the  new  fur- 
niture, destroyed  some  valuable  books  and  other  things  of 
worth,  and  was  the  more  terrible  to  the  children,  as  the  whole 
household,  quite  beside  themselves,  dragged  them  into  a  dark 
passage,  where,  on  their  knees,  with  frightful  groans  and  cries, 
they  thought  to  conciliate  the  wrathful  Deity.  Meanwhile, 
my  father,  who  was  alone  self-possessed,  forced  open  and  un- 
hinged the  window-frames,  by  which  we  saved  much  glass, 
but  made  a  broader  inlet  for  the  rain  that  followed  the  hail, 
so  that  after  we  were  finally  quieted,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
rooms  and  on  the  stairs  completely  surrounded  by  floods  and 
streams  of  water. 

These  events,  startling  as  they  were  on  the  whole,  did  not 
greatly  interrupt  the  course  of  instruction  which  my  father 
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himself  had  undertaken  to  give  us  children.  He  had  passed 
his  youth  in  the  Cobourg  Gymnasium,  which  stood  as  one  of 
the  first  among  German  educational  institutions.  He  had 
there  laid  a  good  foundation  in  languages,  and  other  matters 
reckoned  part  of  a  learned  education,  had  subsequently  applied 
himself  to  jurisprudence  at  Leipzig,  and  had  at  last  taken  his 
degree  at  Giessen.  His  dissertation,  "  Electa  de  aditione 
Hereditatis^'  which  had  been  earnestly  and  carefully  written, 
\s  yet  cited  by  jurists  with  approval. 

It  is  a  pious  wish  of  all  fatiiers  to  see  what  they  have  them- 
selves failed  to  attain,  realized  in  their  sons,  as  if  in  this  way 
they  could  live  their  lives  over  again,  and,  at  last,  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  early  experience.  Conscious  of  his  acquire- 
ments, with  the  certainty  of  faithful  perseverance,  and  dis- 
trusting the  teachers  of  the  day,  my  father  imdertook  to 
instruct  his  own  children,  allowing  them  to  take  particular 
lesson  from  particular  masters  only  so  far  as  seemed  absolutely 
necessary.  A  pedagogical  dilettantism  was  already  beginning 
to  show  itself  everywhere.  The  pedantry  and  heaviness  of 
the  masters  appointed  in  the  public  schools  had  probably 
given  rise  to  this  evil.  Something  better  was  sought  for,  but 
it  was  forgotten  how  defective  all  instruction  must  be,  which 
is  not  given  by  persons  who  are  teachers  by  profession. 

My  father  had  prospered  in  his  own  career  tolerably  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes :  I  was  to  follow  the  same  course,  only 
more  easily,  and  much  fSarther.  He  prized  my  natural  endow- 
ments the  more,  because  he  was  himself  wanting  in  them ; 
for  he  had  acquired  everything  only  by  means  of  unspeakable 
diligence,  pertinacity,  and  repetition.  He  often  assured  me, 
early  and  late,  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  that  with  my  talents 
he  would  have  deported  himself  very  differently,  and  would 
not  have  turned  them  to  such  small  account. 

By  means  of  a  ready  apprehension,  practice,  and  a  good 
memory,  I  very  soon  outgrew  the  instructions  which  my 
father  and  the  other  teachers  were  able  to  give,  without  being 
thoroughly  groimded  in  anything.  Grammar  displeased  me, 
because  I  regarded  it  as  a  mere  arbitrary  law;  the  rules 
bcemed  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  they  were  invalidated  by  so 
many  exceptions,  which  had  all  to  be  learned  by  themselves. 
And  if  the  first  Latin  work  had  not  been  in  rhyme,  I  should 
have  got  on  but  badly  in  that ;  but  as  it  was,  I  hummed  and 
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sang  it  to  myself  readily  enough.  In  the  same  way  we  had  a 
Geography  in  memory- verses,  in  which  the  most  wretched 
doggerel  best  served  to  fix  the  recollection  of  that  which  was 
to  be  retained :  e,  g, : 

Upper- Yssel  has  many  a  fen, 
Which  makes  it  hateful  to  all  men. 

The  forms  and  inflections  of  language  I  caught  with  ease ; 
and  I  also  quickly  unravelled  what  lay  in  the  conception  of  a 
thing.  In  rhetoric,  composition,  and  such  matters,  no  one 
excelled  me,  although  I  was  often  put  back  for  feiults  of  gram- 
mar. Yet  these  were  the  attempts  that  gave  my  father 
particular  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  rewarded  me  with  many 
presents  of  money,  considerable  for  such  a  lad. 

My  fiither  taught  my  sister  Italian  in  the  same  room  in 
which  I  had  to  commit  Cellarius  to  memory.  As  I  was  soon 
ready  with  my  task,  and  was  yet  obliged  to  sit  quiet,  I  listened 
with  my  book  before  me,  and  very  readily  caught  the  Italian, 
which  struck  me  as  an  agreeable  softening  of  Latin. 

Other^  precocities,  with  respect  to  memory  and  the  power 
to  combine,  I  possessed  in  common  with  those  children  who 
thus  acquire  an  early  reputation.  For  that  reason  my  father 
could  scarcely  wait  for  me  to  go  to  college.  He  very  soon 
declared,  that  I  must  study  jiuisprudence  in  Leipzig,  for 
which  he  retained  a  strong  predilection,  and  I  was  afterwards 
to  visit  some  other  imiversity  and  take  my  degree.  As  for 
this  second  one  he  was  indifferent  which  I  might  choose, 
except  that  he  had  for  some  reason  or  other  a  disinclination 
to  Gottingen,  to  my  disappointment,  since  it  was  precisely 
there  that  I  had  placed  such  confidence  and  high  hopes. 

He  told  me  further,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Wetzlar  and  Ratis- 
bon  as  well  as  to  Vienna,  and  thence  towards  Italy,  although 
he  repeatedly  mentioned  that  Paris  should  first  be  seen,  be- 
cause after  coming  out  of  Italy  nothing  else  could  be  pleasing. 

These  tales  of  my  future  youthM  travels,  often  as  they 
were  repeated,  I  listened  to  •eagerly,  the  more  since  they 
always  led  to  accounts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  to  a  description  of 
Naples.  His  otherwise  serious  and  dry  manner  seemed  on 
these  occasions  to  relax  and  quicken,  and  thus  a  passionate 
^^ish  awoke  in  us  children  to  participate  in  the  paradise  he 
described. 
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Private  lessons,  which  now  gradually  multiplied.  Were 
•shared  with  the  children  of  the  neighbours.  This  learning 
in  common  did  not  advance  me;  the  teachers  followed  their 
routine ;  and  the  rudeness,  sometimes  the  ill-nature,  of  my 
companions,  interrupted  the  brief  hours  of  study  with  tumult, 
vexation,  and  disturbance.  Chrestomathies,  by  which  learn- 
ing is  made  pleasant  and  varied,  had  not  yet  reached  us. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  so  dry  to  young  people,  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  much  too  easy,  and  which  by  preaching  and  reli- 
gious instructions  had  been  rendered  even  common-place, 
Cellarius  and  Pasor  could  impart  no  kind  of  interest ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  rage  for  rhyme  and  versification,  a 
consequence  of  reading  the  prevalent  German  poets,  took 
complete  possession  of  us.  Me  it  had  seized  much  earlier,  as 
I  had  found  it  agreeable  to  pass  from  the  rhetorical  to  the 
poetical  treatment  of  subjects. 

We  boys  held  a  Simday  assembly  where  each  of  us  was  to 
produce  original  verses.  And  here  I  was  struck  by  something 
strange,  which  long  caused  me  imeasiness.  My  poems,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  always  seemed  to  me  the  best.  But  I 
soon  remarked,  that  my  competitors  who  brought  forth  verv 
lame  a£^iirs,  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  thought  no  less 
of  themselves.  Nay,  what  appeared  yet  more  suspicious,  a 
good  lad  (though  in  such  matters  altogether  unskilful),  whom 
I  liked  in  other  respects,  but  who  had  his  rhymes  made  by 
his  tutor,  not  only  regarded  these  as  the  best,  but  was 
thoroughly  persuaded  they  were  his  own,  as  he  always  main- 
tained in  our  confidential  intercourse.  Now,  as  this  illusion 
and  error  was  obvious  to  me,  the  question  one  day  forced  itself 
upon  me,  whether  I  myself  might  not  be  in  the  same  state, 
whether  those  poems  were  not  really  better  than  mine,  and 
whether  I  might  not  justly  appear  to  those  boys  as  mad  as 
they  to  me  ?  This  disturbed  me  much  and  long ;  for  it  was 
altogether  impossible  for  me  to  find  any  external  criterion  of 
the  truth;  I  even  ceased  from  producing,  until  at  length  I  was 
quieted  by  my  own  light  temperament,  and  the  feeling  of  my 
own  powers,  and  lastly  by  a  trial  of  skill — started  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  our  teachers  and  parents,  who  had  noted 
our  sport — ^in  which  I  came  off  well  and  won  general  praise. 

No  libraries  for  children  had  at  that  time  been  established. 
The  old  had  themselves  still  childish  notions,  and  found  it 
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convenient  to  impart  their  own  education  to  their  successors. 
Except  the  Orhis  Pictus  of  Amos  Comenius,  no  book  of  the 
«ort  fell  into  our  hands ;  but  the  large  folio  Bible,  with  copper- 
plates by  Merian,  was  diligently  gone  over  leaf  by  leaf:  Gott- 
fried's Qnronides,  with  plates  by  the  same  master,  taught  us 
the  most  notable  events  of  Universal  History;  the  Acerra 
PhUologica  added  thereto  all  sorts  of  fables,  mythologies  and 
wonders  ;  and,  as  I  soon  became  familiar  with  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, the  first  books  of  which  in  particular  I  studied 
carefully,  my  young  brain  was  rapidly  furnished  with  a  mass 
of  images  and  events,  of  significant  and  wonderful  shapes  and 
occurrences,  and  I  never  felt  time  hang  upon  my  hands,  as  I 
always  occupied  myself  ill  working  over,  repeating,  and  re- 
producing these  acquisitions. 

A  more  salutary  moral  effect  than  that  of  these  rude  and 
hazardous  antiquities,  was  produced  by  Fenelon's  TelemachuSy 
with  which  I  first  became  acquainted  in  Neukirch's  transia- 
tion,  and  which,  imperfectly  as  it  was  executed,  had  a  sweet 
and  beneficent  infiuence  on  my  mind.  That  Bobinson  Crusoe 
was  added  in  due  time,  follows  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  Island  of  FaUenberg  was  not 
wanting.  Lord  Anson's  Voytige  round  the  Globe  combined 
the  di^oity  of  truth  with  the  rich  fancies  of  fable,  and  while 
our  thoughts  accompanied  this  excellent  seaman,  we  were  con- 
ducted over  all  the  world,  and  endeavoured  to  foUow  him  with 
our  fingers  on  the  globe.  But  a  still  richer  harvest  was  to 
spring  up  before  me,  when  I  lighted  on  a  mass  of  writings, 
which,  in  their  present  state,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  called  excel- 
lent, but  the  contents  of  which,  in  a  harmless  way,  hrins  near 
to  m  many  a  meritorious  action  of  former  times 

The  publication,  or  rather  the  manufacture,  of  those  books 
which  have  at  a  later  day  become  so  well  known  and  cele- 
brated under  the  name  Volkschriften,  Volksbucher  (popular 
works  or  books),  was  carried  on  in  Frankfort.  The  enor- 
mous sales  they  met  with,  led  to  their  being  almost  illegibly 
printed  from  stereotypes  on  horrible  blotting-papoL  We 
children  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  these  precious  remums  of 
the  Middle  Ages  every  day  on  a  little  table  at  the  door  of  a 
dealer  in  cheap  books,  and  to  obtain  them  at  the  cost  of  a 
couple  of  kreutzer.  The  Eulenspiegel,  the  Four  Sons  of  Hai- 
mon,  the  Emperor  Octavian,  the  Fair  Melusina,  the  Beautiful 
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Mogelone,  Fortunatus,  with  the  whole  race  down  to  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  were  all  at  our  service,  as  often  as  we  preferred 
the  relish  of  these  works  to  the  taste  of  sweet  things.  The 
greatest  benefit  of  this  was,  that  when  we  had  read  through 
or  damaged  such  a  sheet,  it  could  soon  be  reprocured  and 
swallowed  a  second  time. 

As  a  family  pic-nic  in  simmier  is  vexatiously  disturbed  by 
a  sudden  storm,  which  transforms  a  pleasant  state  of  things 
into  the  very  reverse,  so  the  diseases  of  childhood  fall  imex- 
pectedly  on  the  most  beautiful  season  of  early  life.    And  thus 
it  happened  with  me.     I  had  just  purchased  Fortunatus  with 
his  Purse  and  Wishing-hat,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  restless- 
ness and  fever  which  announced  the  small-pox.     Inoculation 
was  stiU  with  us  considered  very  problematical,  and  although 
it  had  already  been  intelligibly  and  urgently  recommended  by 
popular  writers,  the  German  physicians  hesitated  to  perform 
an  operation  that  seemed  to  forestall  Nature.     Speculative 
Englishmen,  therefore,  had  come  to  the  Continent  and  inocu- 
lated, for  a  considerable  fee,  the  children  of  such  persons  as 
were  opulent  and  free  from  prejudices.     Still  the  majority 
were  exposed  to  the  old  disease  ;  the  infection  raged  through 
&milies,  killed  and  disfigured  many  children ;  and  few  parents 
dared  to  avail  themselves  of  a  method,  the  probable  efficacy  of 
which  had  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  result.     The 
e^il  now  invaded  our  house  and  attacked  me  with  unusual 
severity.     My  whole  body  was  sown  over  with  spots,  and  my 
face  covered,  and  for  several  days  I  lay  blind  and  in  great 
pain.     They  tried  the  only  possible  alleviation,  and  promised 
me  heaps  of  gold  if  I  would  keep  quiet  and  not  increase  the 
mischief  by  rubbing  and  scratching.      I  controlled  myself, 
while,  according  to  the  prevailing  prejudice,  they  kept  me  as 
warm  as  possible,  and  thus  only  rendered  my  sufiering  more 
aoate.    At  last,  after  a  woful  time,  there  fell  as  it  were  a  mask 
from  my  fece.     The  blotches  had  left  no  visible  mark  upon 
the  skin,  but  the  features  were  plainly  altered.     I  myself  was 
satisfied  merely  with  seeing  the  light  of  day  again,   and 
gradually  putting  off  my  spotted  skin ;  but  others  were  piti- 
less enough  to  remind  me  often  of  my  previous  condition ; 
especially  a  very  lively  aunt,  who  had  formerly  regarded  me 
with  idolatry,  but  in  after  years  could  seldom  look  at  me 
without  exclaiming—"  The  deuce,  cousin  !  what  a  fright  he's 
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gro\^Ti  I''  Then  she  would  tell  me  circumstantially  how  I  had 
once  been  her  delight,  and  what  attention  she  had  excited 
when  she  carried  me  about ;  and  thus  I  early  learned  that 
people  very  often  subject  us  to  a  severe  atonement  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  afforded  them. 

I  neither  escaped  measles,  nor  chicken-pox,  nor  any  other 
of  the  tormenting  demons  of  childhood ;  and  I  was  assured 
each  time  that  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  that  this 
malady  was  now  past  for  ever.  But,  alas !  another  again 
threatened  in  the  back-ground,  and  advanced.  All  these 
Ijiings  increased  my  propensity  to  reflection;  and  as  I  had 
already  practised  myself  in  fortitude,  in  order  to  remove  the 
torture  of  impatience,  the  virtues  which  I  had  heard  praised 
in  the  Stoics  appeared  to  me  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
the  more  so,  as  something  similar  was  commended  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  patience. 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  femily  diseases,  I  will  men- 
tion a  brother  about  three  years  yoimger  than  myself,  who 
was  likewise  attacked  by  that  infection,  and  suffered  not  a 
little  from  it.  He  was  of  a  tender  nature,  quiet  and  capri- 
cious, and  we  were  never  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Besides^ 
he  scarcely  survived  the  years  of  childhood.  Among  several 
other  children  bom  afterwards,  who  like  him  did  not  five  long, 
I  only  remember  a  very  pretty  and  agreeable  girl,  who  also 
soon  passed  away ;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  my 
sister  and  I  remained  alone,  and  were  therefore  the  more 
deeply  and  affectionately  attached  to  each  other. 

Aese  maladies  and  other  unpleasant  interruptions  were  in 
their  consequences  doubly  grievous ;  for  my  father,  who  seemed 
to  have  laid  down  for  himself  a  certain  calendar  of  education 
and  instruction,  was  resolved  immediately  to  repair  every 
delay,  and  imposed  double  lessons  upon  the  yoimg  convales- 
cent. These  were  not  hard  for  me  to  accomplish,  but  were 
so  far  troublesome,  that  they  hindered,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
repressed,  my  inwai-d  development,  which  had  taken  a  decided 
direction. 

From  these  didactic  and  pedagogic  oppressions,  we  com- 
monly fled  to  my  grand£a,ther  and  grandmother.  Their  house 
stood  in  the  Friedberff-street,  and  appeared  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  fortress  ;  for,  on  approaching  it,  nothing  was  seen  but  a 
large  gate  with  battlements,  which  were  joined  on  either  'ido 
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to  the  two  neighbouring  houses.  On  entering  through  a  nar- 
row passage,  we  reached  at  last  a  tolerably  broad  court, 
siUTOunded  by  irregular  buildings,  which  were  now  all  united 
into  one  dwelling.  We  usually  hastened  at  once  into  the 
garden,  which  extended  to  a  considerable  length  and  breadth 
behind  the  buildings,  and  was  very  weU  kept.  The  walks 
were  mostly  skirted  by  vine  trellises ;  one  part  of  the  space 
was  used  for  vegetables,  and  another  devoted  to  flowers,  which 
iram  spring  till  autumn  adorned  in  rich  succession  the  borders 
as  well  as  the  beds.  The  long  wall  erected  towards  the  south 
was  used  for  some  well-trained  espalier  peach-trees,  the  for- 
bidden fiiiit  of  which  ripened  temptingly  bieforcj  us  through  the 
summer.  Yet  we  rather  avoided  this  side,  because  we  here 
could  not  satisfy  our  dainty  appetites ;  and  we  turned  to  the 
side  opposite,  where  an  interminable  row  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  ftirmshed  our  voracity  with  a  succession  of  har- 
vests till  autiunn.  Not  less  important  to  us  was  an  old,  high, 
wide-spreading  mulberry-tree,  both  on  account  of  its  finiits, 
and  because  we  were  told  that  the  silk-worms  fed  upon  its 
leaves.  In  this  peaceful  region  my  grandfather  was  foimd 
every  evening,  tending  with  genial  care  and  with  his  own 
hand  the  finer  growths  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  while  a  gardener 
managed  the  drudgery.  He  was  never  vexed  by  the  various 
toils  which  were  necessary  to  preserve  and  increase  a  fine 
show  of  pinks.  The  branches  of  the  peachrtrees  were  care- 
fully tied  to  the  espaliers  with  his  own  hands,  in  a  &n-shape, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  fuU  and  ea^jr  grov^  of  the  fruit. 
The  sorting  of  the  bulbs  of  tuhps,  hyacinths,  and  plants  of  a 
similar  nature,  as  well  as  the  care  of  their  preservation,  he 
entrusted  to  none ;  and  I  still  with  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind 
how  diligently  he  occupied  himself  in  inoculating  the  different 
varieties  of  roses.  That  he  might  protect  himself  from  the 
thorns,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  those  ancient  leather  gloves,  of 
which  three  pair  were  given  him  annually  at  the  Piper's  Court, 
so  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  the  article.  He  wore  also  a 
loose  dressing-gown,  and  a  folded  black  velvet  cap  upon  his 
head,  so  that  he  might  have  passed  for  an  intermediate  person 
between  Alcinous  and  Laertes. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  he  pursued  as  regularly  and 
with  as  much  precision  as  his  official  business ;  for,  before  he 
eamc  down,  he  always  arranged  the  list  of  causes  for  the  next 
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day,  and  read  the  legal  papers.  In  the  morning  he  proceeded 
to  the  Conncil  Hou6e,  dmed  after  his  return,  then  nodded 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  so  went  through  the  same  routine  every 
day.  He  conversed  little,  never  exhibited  any  vehemencCj 
and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  angry.  All  that 
surrounded  him  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  olden  tune.  I  never 
perceived  any  alteration  in  his  wainscotted  room.  His  library 
contained,  besides  law  works,  only  the  earliest  books  of  travels, 
sea  voyagesy  and  discoveries  of  countries.  Altogether  I  can 
call  to  mind  no  situation  more  adapted  than  his  to  awaken 
the  feeling  of  iminterrupted  peace  and  eternal  duration. 

But  the  reverence  which  we  entertained  for  this  venerable 
old  man  was  raised  to  the  highest  degree  by  a  conviction  that 
he  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  especially  in  matters  that 
pertained  to  himself  and  his  destiny.  It  is  true  he  revealed 
himself  to  no  one,  distinctly  and  minutely,  except  to  my 
grandmother;  yet  we  were  all  aware  that  he  was  informed 
S^hat  was  gLg  to  happen,  by  significant  dreams.  He 
assured  his  wife,  for  mstance,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  r 
jimior  Coimcillor,  that  on  the  first  vacancy  he  would  obtain 
the  place  left  open  on  the  bench  of  the  Schbffen ;  and  soon 
afterwards  when  one  of  those  officers  actually  died  of  apoplexy, 
my  grandfather  gave  orders  that  his  house  should  be  quietly 
got  ready  prepared  on  the  day  of  electing  and  balloting,  to 
receive  his  guests  and  congratulators.  Sure  enough,  the  deci- 
sive gold  ball  was  drawn  in  his  fevour.  The  simple  dream 
by  which  he  had  learned  this,  he  confided  to  bis  wife  as  fol- 
lows :  He  had  seen  himself  in  the  ordinary  Ml  assembly  of 
Councilmen,  where  all  went  on  just  as  usual.  Suddenly,  the 
late  Schoff  rose  firom  his  seat,  descended  the  steps,  pressed 
him  in  the  most  complimentary  manner  to  take  the  vacant 
place,  and  then  departed  by  the  door. 

Something  like  this  occurred  on  the  death  of  the  Schtd- 
theiss.  They  make  no  delay  in  supplying  this  place,  as  they 
always  have  to  fear  that  the  Emperor  wiU  at  some  time 
resume  his  ancient  right  of  nominating  the  officer.  On  this 
occasion,  the  messenger  of  the.  Court  came  at  midnight  to 
summon  an  extraordinary  session  for  the  next  morning ;  and 
as  the  light  in  his  lantern  was  about  to  expire,  he  asked  for  a 
candle's  end  to  help  him  on  hiswky.  "Give  him  a  whole 
one,"  said  my  grand&ither  to  the  ladies,  "  he  takes  the  trouble 
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all  on  my  account."  This  expression  anticipated  the  result— i 
he  was  made  Schultheiss ;  and  what  rendered  the  circimi- 
stance  particularly  remarkable  was,  that  although  his  repre- 
sentative was  the  third  and  last  to  draw  at  the  ballot,  the 
two  silver  balls  first  came  out,  leaving  the  golden  ball  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  for  him. 

Perfectly  prosaic,  simple,  and  without  a  .trace  of  the  fan- 
tastic or  miraculous,  were  the  other  dreams,  of  which  we 
were  informed.  Moreover,  I  remember  that  once,  as  a  boy,  I 
was  turning  over  liis  books  and  memoranda,  and  found  among 
gome  other  remarks  which  related  to  gardening,  such  sen- 
tences as  these :  "  To-night  N.  N.  came  to  me  and  said " 

the  name  and  revelatioyi  being  written  in  cipher ;   or  "  This 

night  I  saw "  all  the  rest  being  again  in  cipher,  except 

the  conjimctions  and  similar  words,  from  which  nothing  could 
be  learned. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  that  persons  who  showed  no  signs 
of  prophetic  insight  at  other  times,  acqidred,  for  the  moment, 
wh^e  in  his  presence,  and  that  by  means  of  some  sensible 
evidence,  presentiments  of  diseases  or  deaths  which  were  then 
occurring  in  distant  places.  But  no  such  gift  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  any  of  his  children  or  grandcluldren,  who  for  the 
most  part  have  been  hearty  people,  enjoying  life,  and  never 
going  beyond  the  Actual. 

WTiile  on  this  subject,  I  remember  with  gratitude  many 
kindnesses  I  received  from  them  in  my  youth.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  were  employed  and  entertained  in  many  ways 
when  we  visited  the  second  daughter,  married  to  the  druggist 
Melber,  whose  house  and  shop  stood  near  the  market,  in  the 
midst  of  the  liveliest  and  most  crowded  part  of  the  town. 
There  we  could  look  down  from  the  windows  pleasantly 
enough  upon  the  hurly-burly  in  which  we  feared  to  lose  our- 
selves; and  though,  at  first,  of  all  the  goods  in  the  shop^ 
nothing  had  much  interest  for  us  but  the  liquorice,  and  the 
little  brown  stamped  cakes  made  from  it,  we  became  in  time 
better  acquainted  with  the  multitude  of  articles  bought  and 
sold  in  that  business.  Thig  aimt  was  the  most  vivacious  of 
all  the  family.  When  my  mother,  in  her  early  years,  took 
pleasure  in  being  neatly  dressed,  working  at  some  domestic 
occupation,  or  reading  a  book,  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  ran 
about  the  neighbourhood  to  pick  up  neglected  children,  take 
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care  of  them,  comb  them,  and  carry  them  roimd,  as  indeed 
she  did  me  for  a  good  while.  At  a  time  of  public  festivities, 
such  as  coroiiations,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  at  home. 
"When  a  little  child,  she  had  abready  scrambled  for  the  money 
scattered  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  was  related  of  her,  that 
once  when  she  had  got  a  good  many  together,  and  was 
looking  at  them  with  great  delight  in  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
it  was  struck  by  somebody,  and  aU  her  weU-eamed  booty 
vanished  at  a  blow.  There  was  another  incident  of  which 
she  was  very  proud.  Once,  while  standing  on  a  post  as  the 
Emperor  Claries  VII.  was  passing,  at  a  moment  when  all  the 
people  were  silent,  she  shouted  a  vigorous  "  Vivat!"  into  the 
coach,  which  made  him  take  off  lus  hat  to  her,  and  thank 
her  quite  graciously  for  her  bold  salutation. 

Everything  in  her  house  was  stirring,  lively,  and  cheerful, 
and  we  children  owed  her  many  a  gay  hour. 

In  a  quieter  situation,  which  was  however  suited  to  her 
character,  was  a  second  aimt,  married  to  the  Pastor  Stark, 
incumbent  of  St.  Catharine's  Church.  He  Hved  much  alone, 
'u  accordance  with  his  temperament  and  vocation,  and  pos- 
sessed a  fine  library.  Here  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Homer,  in  a  prose  translation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
seventh  part  of  Herr  Von  Loen's  new  collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  travels,  imder  the  title,  Homer's  Description  of 
the  Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Troy^  ornamented  with  copper- 
plates, in  the  theatrical  French  taste.  These  pictures  per- 
verted my  imagination  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  a  long  time 
I  could  conceive  the  Homeric  heroes  only  under  such  forms. 
The  incidents  themselves  gave  me  imspeakable  delight;  though 
I  found  great  fault  with  Ac  work  for  affording  us  no  accoimt 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  breaking  off  so  abruptly  with  the 
death  of  Hector.  My  uncle,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this 
defect,  referred  me  to  Virgil,  who  perfectly  satisfied  my 
demands. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  we  children  had  among 
our  other  lessons,  a  continued  and  progressive  instruction  in 
religion.  But  the  Church-Protestantism  imparted  to  us  was, 
properly  speaking,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  dry  morality: 
ingenious  exposition  was  not  thought  of;  and  the  doctrine 
appealed  neitiier  to  the  understanding  nor  to  the  heart.  For 
iha^  reason,  there  were  various  secessions  firom  the  Esta- 
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blished  Churcli.  Separatists,  Pietists,  Hermliater  (Moravians), 
Qoiet-in-the-Land,  and  otliers  differently  named  and  charac- 
terized sprang  up,  all  of  whom  were  animated  by  the  same 
purpose  of  approaching  the  Deity,  especially  through  Christ, 
more  closely  than  seemed  to  them  possible  imder  the  forms 
of  the  established  religion. 

The  Boy  heard  these  opinions  and-  sentiments  constantly 
spoken  of;  for  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  divided  them- 
selves into  pro  and  con.  The  minority  were  composed  of 
those  who  dissented  more  or  less  broadly,  but  their  modes 
of  thinking  attracted  by  originality,  heartiness,  perseveranee, 
and  independence.  Ail  sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  their 
virtues  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  manifested.  The 
reply  of  a  pious  master-tinman  was  especially  noted,  who, 
when  one  of  his  craft  attempted  to  shame  him  by  asking 
"'who  is  really  your  confessor?"  answered  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,—-"  I  have 
a  famous  one — no  less  than  the  confessor  of  King  David." 

Tilings  of  this  sort  naturally  made  an  impression  on  the 
Boy,  and  led  him  into  similar  states  of  mind.  In  feet,  he 
vome  to  the  thought  that  he  might  immediately  approach  the 
great  God  of  Nature,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  whose  earlier  manifestations  of  wrath  had  been 
long  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  manifold 
blessings  in  which  we  participate  while  upon  it.  The  way  he 
took  to  accomplish  this  was  very  curious. 

The  Boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  the  first  article  of  Belief.  The 
God  who  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  nature,  and 
owns  and  loves  it  as  his  work,  seemed  to  him  the  proper  God, 
who  might  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  man,  as 
with  everything  else,  and  who  would  take  care  of  him,  as  of 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  days  and  seasons,  the  animals 
and  plants.  There  were  texts  of  the  Gospels  which  explicitly 
stated  tliis.  The  Boy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this  Being ; 
he  therefore  sought  Him  in  His  works,  and  would,  in  the  good 
Old  Testament  fashion,  build  Him  an  altar.  Natural  produc- 
tions were  set  forth  as  images  of  the  world,  over  which  a 
flame  was  to  bum,  signifying  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart 
towards  his  Maker.  He  brought  out  of  the  collection  of 
natural  objects  which  he  possessed,  and  which  had  been  in- 
creased as  chance  directed,  the  best  ores  and  other  specimens. 
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But  the  next  difficulty  was,  as  to  how  they  should  be  arranged 
and  raised  into  a  pile.  His  fSather  possessed  a  beautiful  red- 
lackered  music-stand,  ornamented  with  gilt  flowers,  in  the 
form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  with  different  elevations,  which 
had  been  foimd  convenient  for  quartets,  but  lately  was  not 
much  in  use.  The  Boy  laid  hands  on  this,  and  built  up  hi* 
representatives  of  Nature  one  above  the  other  in  steps,  so  that 
it  all  looked  quite  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant. On  an  early  sunrise  his  first  worship  of  God  wa» 
to  be  celebrated,  but  the  young  priest  had  not  yet  settlied 
how  te  produce  a  flame  which  should  at  the  same  time  emit 
an  agreeable  odour.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  combine 
the  two,  as  he  possessed  a  few  fimiigating  pastils,  which  diffiised 
a  pleasant  fragrance  with  a  glimmer,  if  not  with  a  flame. 
Nay,  this  soft  burning  and  exhalation  seemed  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  what  passes  in  the  heart,  than  an  open  flame. 
The  sun  had  already  risen  for  a  long  time,  but  the  neigbour- 
ing  houses  concealed  the  East.  At  last  it  glittered  above  the 
roofs,  a  burning-glass  was  at  once  taken  up  and  applied  to  the 
pastils,  which  were  flxed  on  the  summit  in  a  ffiie  porcelain 
saucer.  Everything  succeeded  according  to  the  wish,  and 
the  devotion  was  perfect.  The  altar  remained  as  a  peculiar 
ornament  of  the  room  which  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  new 
house.  Every  one  regarded  it  only  as  a  well-arranged  collec- 
tion of  natural  curiosities.  The  Boy  knew  better,  but  con- 
cealed his  knowledge.  He  longed  for  a  repetition  of  the 
solemnity.  But  unfortunately,  just  as  the  most  opportune  sun 
arose,  the  porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand ;  he  placed  the  pastils 
immediately  on  the  upper  surface  of  ihe  stand;  they  were 
kindled,  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  that  he 
did  not  observe,  \mtil  it  was  too  late,  the  mischief  his  sacrifice 
was  doing.  The  pastils  had  burned  mercilessly  into  the  red 
lacker  and  beautiful  gold  flowers,  and  as  if  some  evil  spirit  had 
disappeared,  had  left  their  black,  ineffaceable  footprints.  By 
this  the  young  priest  was  thrown  into  the  most  extreme  per- 
plexity. The  mischief  could  be  covered  up,  it  was  true,  with 
the  larger  pieces  of  his  show-materials,  but  the  spirit  for  new 
offerings  was  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost  be  con* 
sidered  a  hint  and  wamii^  of  the  danger  there  always  is  in 
wishing  to  approach  the  Deity  in  such  a  way. 
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Aiit  that  has  been  hitherto  recorded  indicates  that  happy 
and  easy  condition  in  which  nations  exist  during  a  long  peace. 
But  nowhere  probably  is  such  a  beautiM  tinie  enjoyed  in 
greater  comfort  than  in  cities  living  under  their  own  laws, 
and  large  enough  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  citi;zens, 
and  so  situated  as  to  enrich  them  by  trade  and  commerce. 
Strangers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  come  and  go,  and  are 
xmder  a  necessity  of  bringing  profit  in  order  to  acquire  profit. 
Even  if  such  cities  rule  but  a  small  territorv,  they  are  the 
better  qualified  to  advance  their  internal  pro^riiy,  as  their 
external  relations  expose  them  to  no  cosfiy  imdertakings  o^* 
alliances. 

Thus,  the  Frankforters  passed  a  series  of  prosperous  years 
during  my  childhood ;  but  scarcely,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
*756,  had  I  completed  my  seventh  year,  than  that  world- 
renowned  war  broke  out,  which  was  also  to  exert  great 
influence  upon  the  next  seven  years  of  my  life.  Frederick 
the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  had  fallen  upon  Saxony,  with 
sixty  thousand  men ;  and  instead  of  annoimcing  his  invasion 
by  a  declaration  of  war,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  manifesto, 
composed  by  himself,  as  it  was  said,  which  explained  the 
causes  that  had  moved  and  justified  him  in  so  monstrous  a 
step.  The  world,  which  saw  itself  appealed  to  not  merely  ag 
spectator  but  as  judge,  immediately  split  into  two  parties,  and 
our  family  was  an  image  of  the  great  whole. 

My  grandfather,  who,  as  ScMff  of  Frankfort,  had  carried 
the  coronation  canopy  over  Francis  the  First,  and  had  received 
from  the  Empress  a  heavy  gold  chain  with  her  likeness,  took 
the  Austrian  side  along  with  some  of  his  sons-in-law  and 
daughters.  My  father  having  been  nominated  to  the  imperial 
coimcil  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  sympathising  sincerely 
in  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  leaned  towards  Prussia, 
with  the  other  and  smaller  half  of  the  family.  Our  meetings, 
which  had  been  held  on  Sundays  for  many  years  iminter- 
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ruptedly,  were  very  soon  distuibed.  The  misunderstandings 
so  common  among  relatives  by  mamagc,  now  first  found  a 
form  in  which  they  could  be  expressed.  Contention,  discord, 
silence,  and  separation  ensued.  My  grandfather,  otherwise 
a  serene,  quiet,  and  easy  man,  became  impatient.  The 
women  vainly  endeavoured  to  smother  the  flames ;  and  after 
some  impleasant  scenes,  my  fatlier  was  the  first  to  quit  the 
society.  At  home  now  we  rejoiced  undisturbed  in  the  Prus- 
sian victories,  which  were  commonly  announced  with  great 
glee  by  our  vivacious  aunt.  Every  other  interest  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  this,  and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
perpetual  agitation.  The  occupation  of  Dresden,  the  modera- 
tion of  the  king  at  the  outset,  his  slow  but  secure  advances, 
the  victory  at  Lowositz,  the  capture  of  the  Saxons,  were  so 
many  triimiphs  for  our  party.  Everything  that  could  be 
alleged  for  the  advantage  of  oiu*  opponents  was  denied  or 
depreciated;  and  as  the  members  of  the  family  on  the  other 
side  did  the  same,  they  coidd  not  meet  in  the  streets  without 
disputes  arising,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Thus  I  also  was  then  a  Prussian  in  my  views,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  Fritzian ;  since  what  cared  we  for  Prussia  ? 
It  was  the  personal  character  of  the  great  king  that  worked 
upon  all  hearts.  I  rejoiced  with  my  father  in  our  conquests, 
readily  copied  the  songs  of  triumph,  and  almost  more  wiUingly 
the  Isunpoons  directed  against  Qie  other  party,  poor  as  the 
rhymes  might  be. 

As  the  eldest  grandson  and  godchild,  I  had  dined  every 
Sunday  since  my  injGancy  with  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  the  hours  so  spent  had  been  the  most  delightfu- 
of  the  whole  week.  But  how  I  relished  no  morsel  that  I 
i:asted,  because  I  was  compelled  to  hear  the  most  horrible 
slanders  of  my  hero.  Here  blew  another  wind,  here  sounded 
another  tone  than  at  home.  My  liking  and  even  my  respect 
for  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  fell  off.  I  could  mention 
nothing  of  this  to  my  parents,  but  avoided  the  matter,  both  on 
account  of  my  own  feelings,  and  because  I  had  been  warned 
by  my  mother.  In  this  way  I  was  thrown  back  upon  myself; 
and  as  in  my  sixth  year,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the 
goodness  of  God  had  become  to  me  in  some  measure  suspicious, 
so  I  began  now,  on  account  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  public.     My  heart  was  naturally  inclined  to 
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reverence,  and  it  requii'ed  a  great  shock  to  stagger  my  faith  iii 
anything  that  was  venerable.  But  ala^.  they  had  commended 
good  manners  and  a  becoming  deportment  to  lis,  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  Wliat  will  people 
say  ?  was  always  the  cry,  and  I  thought  that  the  people  must 
be  right  good  people,  and  woidd  know  how  to  judge  of  anything 
and  everything.  But  my  experience  went  just  to  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  and  most  signal  services  were  de&med  and 
attacked ;  the  noblest  deeds,  if  not  denied,  were  at  least  mis- 
represented and  diminished ;  and  this  base  injustice  was  done 
to  the  onlj  man  who  was  manifestly  elevated  above  all  his  eon- 
temporaries,  and  who  daily  proved  what  he  was  able  to  dem- 
and that,  not  by  the  populace,  but  by  distinguished  men,  as  I 
took  my  grandfather  and  imcles  to  be.  That  parties  existed, 
and  that  he  himself  belonged  to  a  party,  had  never  entered 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  Boy.  He,  therefore,  believed  him- 
self  all  the  more  right,  and  dared  hold  his  own  opinion  for  the 
better  one,  since  he  and  those  of  like  mind  appreciated  the 
beauty  and  other  good  qualities  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  even 
did  not  grudge  the  Emperor  Francis  his  love  of  jewelry  and 
money.  That  Count  Daun  was  often  called  an  old  dozer,  they 
thought  justifiable. 

But  now  I  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  I  trace  here 
the  germ  of  that  disregard  and  even  disdain  of  the  pubhc, 
which  clung  to  me  for  a  whole  period  of  my  life,  and  only  in 
later  days  was  brought  within  bounds  by  insight  and  cultiva- 
tion. Sujfice  it  to  say,  that  the  perception  of  the  injustice 
of  parties  had  even  then  a  very  impleasant,  nay,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  Boy,  as  it  accustomed  him  to  separate  himself 
from  beloved  and  highly-valued  persons.  The  quick  suc- 
cession of  battles  and  events  left  the  parties  neither  quiet  nor 
rest.  We  ever  foimd  a  malicious  delight  in  reviving  and 
•■e-sharpening  those  imaginary  evils  and  capricious  disputes ; 
and  thus  we  continued  to  tease  each  other,  until  the  occupa- 
tion of  Frankfort  by  the  French  some  years  afterwards, 
l)rought  real  inconvenience  into  oiu:  homes. 

-jVlthough  to  most  of  us  the  important  events  occurring 
in  distant  parts  served  only  for  topics  of  ardent  controversy, 
there  were  others  who  perceived  the  seriousness  of  the  times, 
and  feared  that  the  sympathy  of  France  might  open  a  scene 
t»f  war  in  our  own  vicinity.     They  kept  us  children  at  home 
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more  than  before,  and  strove  in  many  ways  to  occupy  and 
amuse  ns.  With  this  view,  the  puppet-show  bequeathed  by 
our  grandmother  was  again  brought  forth,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  spectators  sat  in  my  gable  room,  while 
the  persons  managing  and  performing,  as  well  as  the  theatre 
itself  as  far  as  the  prosceniiun,  foimd  a  place  in  the  room 
adjoining.  We  were  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  invito 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  neighbours'  children  as 
spectators,  and  thus  at  the  outset  I  gained  many  friends; 
but  the  restlessness  inherent  in  children,  did  not  suffer  them 
to  remain  long  a  patient  audience.  They  interrupted  the 
play,  and  we  were  compelled  to  seek  a  younger  public,  which 
could  at  any  rate  be  kept  in  order  by  the  nurses  and  maids. 
ITie  original  drama  to  which  the  puppets  had  been  specially 
adapted,  we  had  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  the  beginning  this  was 
exclusively  performed.  Soon  growing  weary  of  it,  however, 
we  changed  the  dresses  and  decorations,  and  attempted  various 
other  pieces,  which  were  indeed  on  too  grand  a  scale  for  so 
narrow  a  stage.  Although  this  presumption  spoiled  and  finally 
quite  destroyed  what  we  performed,  such  childish  pleasiu-es  and 
employments  nevertheless  exercised  and  advanced  in  many 
ways  my  power  of  invention  and  representation,  my  fency  and 
a  certain  technical  skill,  to  a  degree  which  in  any  other  way 
could  not  perhaps  have  been  secured  in  so  short  a  time,  in 
so  confined  a  space,  and  at  so  little  expense. 

I  had  early  learned  to  use  compasses  and  ruler,  because  all 
the  instructions  they  gave  me  in  geometry  were  forthwith 
put  into  practice,  and  I  occupied  myself  greatly  with  paste- 
board-work. I  did  not  stop  at  geometrical  figures,  little 
t)oxes,  and  such  things,  but  invented  pretty  pleasure-houses 
adorned  with  pilasters,  steps,  and  flat  roofs.  However,  but 
little  of  this  was  completed. 

Far  more  persevering  was  I,  on  the  other  hand,  in  arranging, 
with  the  help  of  our  domestic  (a  tailor  by  trade),  an  armoury 
for  the  service  of  our  plays  and  tragedies,  which  we  ourselves 
performed  with  delight  when  we  had  outgrown  the  puppets. 
My  playfellows,  too,  prepared  for  themselves  such  armom-ies, 
which  uiey  regarded  as  quite  as  fine  and  good  as  mine ;  but  I 
had  made  provision  not  for  the  wants  of  one  person  only,  and 
could  furnish  several  of  the  little  band  with  every  requisite, 
and  thus  made  myself  more  and  more  indispensable  to  our 
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little  circle.  That  such  games  tended  to  factions,  quarrelsr, 
and  blows,  and  commonly  came  to  a  sad  end  in  tumult  and 
vexation,  may  easily  be  supposed.  In  such  cases  certain  of 
my  companions  generally  took  part  Mrith  me,  while  others 
sided  against  me ;  though  many  changes  of  party  occurred. 
One  siDgle  boy,  whom  I  will  call  Pylades,  urged  by  the  others, 
once  oidy  left  my  party,  but  could  scarcely  for  a  moment 
maintain  his  hostile  position.  We  were  reconciled  amid  many 
tears,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  kept  faithfully  together. 

To  him,  as  well  as  other  well-wishers,  I  could  render  myseb 
very  agreeable  by  telling  tales,  which  they  most  delighteid  to 
near  when  I  was  the  hero  of  my  own  story.  It  greatly  re- 
joiced them  to  know  that  such  wonderful  things  could  befall 
one  of  their  o^vn  playfellows ;  nor  was  it  any  harm  that  they 
did  not  imderstand  how  I  could  find  time  and  space  for  such 
adventures,  as  they  must  have  been  pretty  well  aware  of  all  my 
comings  and  goings,  and  how  I  was  occupied  the  entire  day. 
Not  the  less  necessary  was  it  for  me  to  select  the  localities 
of  these  occurrences,  if  not  in  another  world,  at  least  in  anothei 
si)ot ;  and  yet  all  was  told  as  having  taken  place  only  to-day 
or  yesterday.  They  rather,  therefore,  deceived  themselves, 
than  were  imposed  upon  by  me.  If  I  had  not  gradually 
learned,  in  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  my  nature,  to 
work  up  these  visions  and  conceits  into  artistic  forms,  such 
vain-glorious  beginnings  could  not  have  gone  on  without 
producing  evil  consequences  for  myself  in  the  end. 

Considering  this  impulse  more  closely,  we  may  see  in  it 
that  presumption  with  which  the  poet  authoritatively  utters 
the  greatest  improbabilities,  and  requires  every  one  to  recog- 
nise as  real  whatever  may  in  any  way  seem  to  him,  the 
inventor,  as  true. 

But  what  is  here  told  only  in  general  terms,  and  by  way  of 
reflection,  will  perhaps  become  more  apparent  and  interesting 
by  means  of  an  example.  I  subjoin,  tiierefore,  one  of  these 
tales,  which,  as  I  often  had  to  repeat  it  to  my  comrades, 
utiW  hovers  entire  in  my  imagination  and  memory. 
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A  boy's  t.egend. 


On  the  night  before  Whit  Sunday,  not  long  since,  I  di*eamed 
that  I  stood  before  a  mirror,  engaged  with  the  new  summer 
clothes  which  my  dear  parents  had  given  me  for  the  holiday. 
The  dress  consisted,  as  you  know,  of  shoes  of  polished  leather, 
Tvith  laj^e  silver  buckles,  fine  cotton  stockings,  black  nether 
garments  of  serge,  and  a  coat  of  green  baracan  with  gold 
buttons.  The  waistcoat  of  gold  cloth  was  cut  out  of  my 
father's  bridal  waistcoat.  My  hair  had  been  frizzled  and  pow* 
dered,  and  my  curls  stuck  out  from  my  head  like  little  wings ; 
but  I  could  not  finish  dressing  myself,  because  I  kept  confrising 
the  different  articles,  the  first  always  falling  off  as  soon  as  1 
was  about  to  put  on  the  next.  In  this  dilemma,  a  young  and 
handsome  man  came  to  me,  and  greeted  me  in  the  friendliest 
manner.  "  O !  you  are  welcome!"  said  I,  "I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  here."  "  Do  you  know  me,  then  ?"  replied  he,  smiling. 
"  Why  not?"  was  my  no  less  smiling  answer ;  "  you  are  Mer- 
cury— I  have  often  enough  seen  you  represented  in  pictures." 
"  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  he ;  "and  am  sent  to  you  by  the  gods 
on  an  important  errand.  Do  you  see  these  three  apples?" — ^he 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  showed  me  three  apples,  which 
it  could  hardly  hold,  and  which  were  as  wonderfully  beautifril 
as  they  were  large,  the  one  of  a  red,  the  other  of  a  yellow, 
the  tlurd  of  a  green  colour.  One  could  not  help  thinking 
they  were  precious  stones  made  into  the  form  of  fruit.  I 
would  have  snatched  them,  but  he  drew  back,  and  said, "  You 
must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  not  for  you.  You 
must  give  them  to  the  three  handsomest  youths  of  the  city,  who 
then,  each  according  to  his  lot,  will  find  wives  to  the  utmost 
of  their  wishes.  Take  them,  and  success  to  you!"  said  he,  as 
he  departed,  leaving  the  apples  in  my  open  hands.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  have  become  still  larger.  I  held  them  up 
at  once  against  the  Hght  and  found  them  quite  transparent ; 
but  soon  tiiey  expanded  upwards,  and  became  three  beautiftil 
little  ladies,  about  as  large  as  middle-sized  dolls,  whose  clothes 
were  of  the  colours  of  the  apples.  They  glided  gently  up  my 
fingers,  and  when  I  was  about  to  catch  at  them,  to  make  sure 
of  one  at  least,  they  had  already  soared  high  and  far,  and  I 
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i:lirough,  stand  as  one  would.  Besides,  tht  old  man,  who  still 
held  me  fast,  prevented  me  from  moving  freely.  My  curiosity, 
meanwhile,  after  all  that  I  had  seen,  increased  more  and  more ; 
and  I  took  heart  to  ask  the  old  man  whether  one  could  not 
pass  over.  "  Why  not?"  returned  he,  "  but  on  new  condi- 
tions." "When  I  asked  him  what  these  were,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  must  put  on  other  clothes.  I  was  satisfied 
to  do  so ;  he  led  me  back  towards  the  wall,  into  a  small  neat 
room,  on  the  sides  of  which  hung  many  kinds  of  garments,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  approach  the  oriental  costimie.  I  soon 
changed  my  dress.  He  confined  my  powdered  hair  imder  a 
many  coloured  net,  after  having  to  my  horror  violently  dusted 
it  out.  Now  standing  before  a  great  mirror,  I  found  myself 
quite  handsome  in  my  disguise,  and  pleased  myself  better 
than  in  my  formal  Sunday  clothes.  I  made  gestures  and 
leaped  as  I  had  seen  the  dancers  do  at  the  Fair-theatre.  In 
the  midst  of  this  I  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  by  chance  the 
image  of  a  niche  which  was  behind  me.  On  its  white  ground 
hung  three  green  cords,  each  of  them  twisted  up  in  a  way 
which  from  the  distance  I  could  not  clearly  discern.  I  there- 
fore turned  round  rather  hastily,  and  asked  the  old  man  about 
the  niche  as  well  as  the  cords.  He  very  courteously  took  a 
cord  down,  and  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  band  of  green  silk 
of  moderate  thickness ;  the  ends  of  which  joined  by  green 
leather  with  two  holes  in  it,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
strument for  no  very  desirable  purpose.  The  thing  struck  me 
as  suspicious,  and  I  asked  the  old  man  the  meaning.  He 
answered  me  very  quietly  and  kindly,  "  This  is  for  those  who 
abuse  the  confidence  which  is  here  readily  shown  them."  He 
hung  the  cord  again  in  its  place,  and  immediately  desired  me 
to  follow  him ;  for  this  time  he  did  not  hold  me,  and  so  I 
walked  freely  beside  him. 

My  chief  curiosity  now  was  to  discover  where  the  gate  and 
bridge,  for  passing  through  the  railing  and  over  the  canal, 
might  be ;  since  as  yet  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  therefore  watched  the  golden  fence  very  narrowly 
as  we  hastened  towards  it.  But  in  a  moment  my  sight  fidled ; 
lances,  spears,  halberds,  and  partisans,  began  unexpectedly  to 
/attle  and  quiver,  and  this  strange  movement  ended  in  all  the 
points  sinkmg  towards  each  other,  just  as  if  two  ancient  hoste, 
armed  with  pikes,  were  about  to  charge.     The  cot^ fusion  it* 
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ihe  eyes,  the  clatter  to  the  ears,  was  hardly  to  be  borne :  but 
infinitely  surprising  was  the  sight  when  felling  perfectly  level,. 
they  covered  the  circle  of  the  canal,  and  formed  the  most 
glorious  bridge  that  one  can  imagine.  For  now  a  most  varie- 
gated garden  parteiTC  met  my  sight.  It  was  laid  out  in  cur- 
vilinear beds,  which,  looked  at  together,  formed  a  labyrinth  of 
ornaments;  all  with  green  borders  of  a  low  woolly  plant, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before ;  all  with  flowers,  each  division 
of  different  colours,  which  being  likewise  low  and  close  to  the 
ground,  allowed  the  plan  to  be  easily  traced.  This  delicious 
sight,  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  fiill  simshine,  quite  rivetted  my 
eyes.  But  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was  to  set  my  foot ;  for  the 
ser2)entine  paths  were  most  delicately  laid  with  blue  sand,  which 
seemed  to  form  upon  the  earth  a  dirker  sky,  or  a  sky  seen  in 
the  water  :  and  so  I  walked  for  a  while  beside  my  conductor, 
Avith  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  imtil  at  last  I  perceived 
that,  in  the  middle  of  this  round  of  beds  and  flowers,  there 
was  a  great  circle  of  cypresses  or  poplar-like  trees,  through 
which  one  could  not  see,  because  the  lowest  branches  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  groimd.  My  guide,  without  taking  me 
directly  the  shortest  way,  led  me  nevertheless  immediately 
towards  that  centre:  and  how  was  I  astonished,  when  on 
entering  the  circle  of  high  trees,  I  saw  before  me  the  peristyle 
of  a  magnificent  garden-house,  wliich  seemed  to  have  similar 
prospects  and  entrances  on  the  other  sides !  The  heavenly 
music  which  streamed  firom  the  building,  transported  me 
still  more  than  this  model  of  architecture.  I  fancied  that  I 
heard  now  a  lute,  now  a  harp,  now  a  guitar,  and  now  some- 
thing tinkling,  which  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  instru- 
ments. The  door  which  we  approached  opened  soon  after 
a  light  touch  by  the  old  man.  But  how  was  I  amazed,  when 
the  porteress,  who  came  out,  perfectly  resembled  the  delicate 
girl  who  had  danced  upon  my  fingers  in  the  dream !  She 
greeted  me  as  if  we  were  already  acquainted,  and  invited  me 
to  walk  in.  The  old  man  remained  behind,  and  I  went  with 
her  through  a  short  passage,  arched  and  finely  ornamented,  to 
the  middle  hall,  the  splendid  dome-like  ceiling  of  which 
attracted  my  gaze  on  my  entrance,  and  filled  me  with  asto- 
nishment. Yet  my  eye  could  not  linger  long  on  this,  being- 
allured  down  by  a  more  charming  spectacle.  On  a  carpet,, 
directly  imder  the  middle  of  the  cupola,  sat  three  women,  ia 
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a  triangle,  clad  in  three  different  colours ;  one  red,  the  other 
yellow,  the  third  green.  The  seats  were  gilt,  and  the  carpet 
was  a  perfect  flower-bed.  In  their  arms  lay  the  three  instru- 
ments which  I  had  been  able  to  distinguish  from  the  outside ; 
for  being  disturbed  by  my  arrival,  they  had  stopped  their  play- 
ing. "  Welcome !"  said  the  middle  one,  who  sat  with  her  face 
to  the  door,  in  a  red  dress,  and  with  the  harp.  *'  Sit  down 
bj  Alerte,  and  listen,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  music." 

Now  first  I  remarked  that  there  was  a  rather  long  bench 
placed  obliquely  before  them,  on  which  lay  a  mandoline.  The 
pretty  girl  took  it  up,  sat  down,  and  drew  me  to  her  side. 
Now  also  I  looked  at  the  second  lady  on  my  right.  She  wore 
the  yellow  dress,  and  had  the  guitar  in  her  hand ;  and  if  the 
harp-player  was  dignified  in  form,  grand  in  features,  and 
majestic  in  her  deportment,  one  might  remark  in  the  guitar- 
player  an  easy  grace  and  cheerfulness.  She  was  a  slender 
blonde— while  the  other  was  adorned  by  dark  brown  hair. 
The  variety  and  accordance  of  their  music  could  not  prevent 
me  from  remarking  the  thiid  beauty,  in  the  green  dress,  whose 
lute-playing  was  for  me  at  once  touching  and  striking.  She 
was  the  one  who  seemed  to  notice  me  the  most,  and  to  direct 
her  music  to  me ;  only  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  about 
her ;  for  she  appeared  to  me  now  tender,  now  whimsical,  now 
firank,  now  self-willed,  according  as  she  changed  her  mien  and 
mode  of  playing.  Sometimes  sje  seemed  to  wish  to  move  me, 
sometimes  to  teaze  me ;  but  do  what  she  would,  she  got  little 
out  of  me ;  for  my  little  neighbour,  by  whom  I  sat  elbow  to 
elbow,  had  gained  me  entirely  to  herself;  and  while  I  clearly 
saw  in  those  three  ladies  the  Sylphides  of  my  dream,  and  re- 
cognised the  colours  of  the  apples,  I  conceived  that  I  had  no 
cause  to  detain  them.  The  pretty  little  maiden  I  would 
rather  have  captured,  if  I  had  not  but  too  feelingly  remem- 
bered the  blow  which  she  had  given  me  in  my  dream. 
Ifitherto  she  had  remained  quite  quiet  with  her  mandoline ; 
but  when  her  mistresses  had  ceased,  they  commanded  her  ixy 
perform  some  pleasant  little  piece.  Scarcely  had  she  jingled 
off  some  dancing  tune,  in  a  most  exciting  mannej,  than  she 
dpraog  up ;  I  did  the  same.  She  played  and  danced ;  I  waa 
hurried  on  to  accompany  her  steps,  and  we  executed  a  kind  of 
little  ballet,  with  which  the  ladies  seemed  satisfied ;  for  as 
5oan  as  we  had  done,  they  commanded  the  little  girl  to  refresh 
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:ue  Avitli  sometlimg  nice  till  supper  should  come  in.     I  had 
indeed  forgotten  that  there  was  anything  in  the  world  beyond 
this  paradise.  Alerte  led  me  baok  immediately  into  the  passage 
by  which  I  had  entered.     On  one  side  of  it  she  had  two  well- 
arranged  rooms.    In  that  in  which  she  lived,  she  set  before  me 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  and  grapes ;  and  I  enjoyed  with  great 
gusto  both  the  fruits  of  foreign  lands  and  fiiose  of  aui  own 
not  yet  in  season.      Confectionary  there  was  in  pro^ion; 
she  fiUed,  too,  a  goblet  of  polished  crystal  with  foaming  wine ; 
but  I  had  no  need  to  drink,  as  I  had  refreshed  myself  with 
the  fruits.     "  Now  we  wiU  play,"  said  she,  and  led  me  into 
the  other  room.     Here  all  looked  like  a  Christmas  fair ;  but 
such  costly  and  exquisite  things  were  never  seen  in  a  Christ- 
anas  booth.     There  were  all  kmds  of  doUs,  doUs'  clothes,  and 
dolls'  furniture ;  kitchens,  parlours,  and  shops,  and  single  toys 
innumerable.     She  led  me  roimd  to  all  the  glass  cases,  in 
which  these  ingenious  works  were  preserved.     But  she  soon 
closed  again  the  first  cases,  and  said— "That  is  nothing 
for  you,  I  know  well  enough.     Here,"  she  said,  "  we  could 
find  building  materials,  walls  and  towers,  houses,  palaces, 
churches,  to  put  together  a  great  city.     But  this  does  not 
entertain  me.     We  will  take  something  else,  which  will  be 
pleasant  alike  to  both  of  us."     Then  she  brought  out  some 
boxes,  in  which  I  saw  an  army  of  little  soldiers  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  of  which  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful.    She  did  not  leave  me  time  to  examine 
them  closely  in  detail,  but  took  one  box  under  her  arm,  while  I 
seized  the  other.—"  We  will  go,"  she  said,  "  upon  the  golden 
bridge.     There  one  plays  best  with  soldiers ;  the  lances  give 
at  once  the  direction  in  which  the  armies  are  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other."     We  had  now  reached  the  golden  trembluD^ 
floor ;  and  below  me  I  could  hear  the  waters  gurgle,  and  the 
fishes  splash,  while  I  knelt  down  to  range  my  columns.    All, 
as  I  now  saw,  were  cavalry.     She  boasted  that  she  had  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  as  leader  of  her  female  host.     I,  on 
the   contrary,   found  Achilles   and  a  very  stately   Grecian, 
cavalry.     The  armies  stood  facing  each  other,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  seen  more  beautiful.     They  were  not  flat 
leaden  horsemen  like  oiirs,  but  man  and  horse  were  round  and 
solid,  and  most  finely  wrought ;  nor  could  oiie  conceive  how 
they  kept  their  balance,  for  they  stood  of  themselves,  without 
a  support  for  their  feet. 
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Both  of  US  had  inspected  our  hosts  with  much  self-compla- 
cency, when  she  announced  the  onset.  We  had  found  ordnance 
in  our  chests,  viz.,  little  boxes  full  of  well-polished  agate  balls. 
With  these  we  were  to  fight  against  each  other  from  a  certain 
distance,  while,  however,  it  was  an  express  condition  that  we 
should  not  throw  with  more  force  than  was  necessary  to  upset 
the  figures,  as  none  of  them  were  to  be  injured.  Now  the 
cannonade  began  on  both  sides,  and  at  first  it  succeeded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  us  bot^.  But  when  my  adversary  observed 
that  I  aimed  better  than  she,  and  might  in  the  end  win  the 
victory,  which  depended  on  the  majority  of  pieces  remaining 
upright,  she  came  nearer,  and  her  girlish  way  of  throwing 
had  then  the  desired  result.  She  prostrated  a  multitude  of 
my  best  troops,  and  the  more  I  protested  the  more  eagerly 
did  she  throw.  This  at  last  vexed  me,  and  I  declared  that  I 
would  do  the  same.  In  fact,  I  not  only  went  nearer,  but  in 
my  rage  threw  with  much  more  violence,  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  a  pair  of  her  little  centauresses  flew  in  pieces.  In 
her  eagerness  she  did  not  instantly  notice  it,  but  I  stood 
petrified  when  the  broken  figures  joined  together  again  of 
themselves ;  Amazon  and  horse  became  again  one  whole,  and 
also  perfectly  close,  set  up  a  gallop  from  the  golden  bridge 
under  the  lime-trees,  and  nmning  swiftly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, were  lost  in  their  career,  I  know  not  how,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall.  My  fair  opponent  had  hardly  perceived 
this,  when  she  broke  out  into  loud  weeping  and  lamentation, 
and  exclaimed  that  I  had  caused  her  an  irreparable  loss,  which 
was  fer  greater  than  could  be  expressed.  But  I,  by  this  time 
provoked,  was  glad  to  annoy  her,  and  blindly  flung  a  couple 
of  the  remaining  agate  balls  with  force  into  the  midst  of  her 
army.  Unhappily  I  hit  the  queen,  who  had  hitherto,  during 
our  regular  game,  been  excepted.  She  flew  in  pieces,  and 
her  nearest  officers  were  also  shivered.  But  they  swiftly  set 
themselves  up  again,  and  started  off  like  the  others,  galloping 
rery  merrily  about  under  the  lime-trees,  and  disappearing 
against  the  wall.  My  opponent  scolded  and  abused  me ;  but 
being  now  in  full  play,  I  stooped  to  pick  up  some  agate  balls 
whidi  rolled  about  upon  the  golden  lances.  It  was  my  fierce 
desire  to  destroy  her  whole  ai*my.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  idle,  sprang  at  me,  and  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear  which 
SiSbde  my  head  ring  again.    Having  always  heard  that  a 
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liearty  kiss  was  the  proper  response  to  a  girl's  box  of  the  eai\ 
I  took  her  by  the  ears,  and  kissed  her  repeatedly.  But  sha 
gave  such  a  piercing  cry  as  frightened  even  me ;  I  let  her  go, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so ;  for  in  a  moment  I  knew 
not  what  was  happening  to  me.  The  ground  beneath  me 
began  to  quake  and  rattle  ;  I  soon  remarked  that  the  railings 
again  set  themselves  in  motion;  but  I  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider, nor  could  I  get  a  footing  so  as  to  fly.  I  feared  every 
instant  to  be  pierced,  for  the  partisans  and  lances,  which  had 
lifted  themselves  up,  were  already  slitting  my  clothes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  hearing  and  sight 
failed  me,  and  I  recovered  from  my  swoon  and  terror  at  the 
foot  of  a  lime-tree,  against  which  the  pikes  in  springing  up 
had  thrown  me.  As  I  awoke,  my  anger  awakened  also,  and 
violently  increased  when  I  heard  from  the  other  side  the  gibes 
and  laughter  of  my  opponent,  who  had  probably  reached  the 
earth  somewhat  more  softly  than  I.  Thereupon  I  sprang  up, 
and  as  I  saw  the  little  host,  with  its  leader  Achilles,  scattered 
around  me,  having  been  driven  over  with  me  by  the  rising  of 
the  rails,  I  seized  the  hero  first  and  threw  him  against  a  tree. 
His  resuscitation  and  flight  now  pleased  me  doubly,  a  malicious 
pleasure  combining  with  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world ;  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  aU  the  otiier  Greeks  after  him, 
when  suddenly  hissing  waters  spurted  at  me  on  all  sides,  from 
stones  and  walls,  from  groimd  and  branches ;  and  wherever  I 
turned  dashed  against  me  crossways. 

My  light  garment  was  in  a  short  time  wet  through ;  it  was 
already  rent,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  it  entirely  off  my 
body.  I  cast  away  my  slippers,  and  one  covering  after 
anotlier.  Nay,  at  last  I  foimd  it  very  agreeable  to  let  such  a 
shower-bath  play  over  me  in  the  warm  day.  Now,  being 
quite  naked,  I  walked  gravely  along  between  these  welcome 
waters,  where  I  thought  to  enjoy  myself  for  some  time.  My 
anger  cooled,  and  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  my  little  adversary.  But,  in  a  twinkling  the  water 
stopped,  and  I  stood  drenched  upon  the  saturated  ground. 
The  presence  of  the  old  man,  who  appeared  before  me  imex- 
pectedly,  was  by  no  means  welcome ;  I  could  have  wished,  if 
not  to  hide,  at  least  to  clothe  myself.  The  shame,  the  shiver- 
ing, the  effort  to  cover  myself  in  some  degree,  made  me  cut  a 
most  piteous  figure.     The  old  man  employed  the  moment  iv 
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vcntiBg  the  severest  reproaches  against  me.  "  What  hinders 
me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  from  taking  one  of  the  green  cords,  and 
■fitting  it,  if  not  to  your  neck,  to  your  back?"  This  threat  I 
took  in  very  ill  part.  "  Refrain,"  I  cried,  "  from  such  words, 
even  from  such  thoughts,  for  otherwise  you  and  your  mis- 
tresses will  be  lost."  "'VNTio  then  are  you,"  he  asked  in 
defiance,  "  who  dare  speak  thus  ?"  "  A  favourite  of  the 
gods,"  I  said,  "  on  whom  it  depends  whether  those  ladies  shalJ 
find  worthy  hiLsbands  and  pass  a  happy  life,  or  be  left  to  pine 
and  wither  in  their  magic  cell."  The  old  man  stepped  some 
paces  back.  "  Who  has  revealed  that  to  you?"  he  inquired, 
with  astonishment  and  concern.  "  Three  apples,"  I  said— 
"  three  jewels."  "  And  what  reward  do  you  requjre  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Before  all  things,  the  little  creature,"  I  replied, 
"  who  has  brought  me  into  this  accursed  state."  The  old  man 
cast  himself  down  before  me,  without  shrinking  from  the  wet 
and  miry  soil ;  then  he  arose  without  being  wetted,  took  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  led  me  into  the  hall,  clad  me  again 
quicMy,  and  I  was  soon  once  more  decked  out  and  frizzled  in 
my  Sunday  fashion  as  before.  The  porter  did  not  speak 
another  word;  but  before  he  let  me  pass  the  entrance,  he 
stopped  me,  and  showed  me  some  objects  on  the  wall  over  the 
way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  backwards  to  the 
door.  I  understood  him ;  he  wished  to  imprint  the  objects  on 
my  mind,  that  I  might  the  more  certainly  find  the  door,  which 
had  imexpectedly  closed  behind  me.  I  now  took  good  notice 
of  what  was  opposite  to  me.  Above  a  high  wall  rose  the 
boughs  of  extremely  old  nut-trees,  and  partly  covered  the 
cornice  at  the  top.  The  branches  reached  down  to  a  stone 
tablet,  the  ornamented  border  of  which  I  could  perfectly 
recognise,  though  I  could  not  read  the  inscription.  It  rested 
on  ttie  top-stone  of  a  niche,  in  which  a  finely-wrought  foiin- 
tain  ponred  water  from  cup  to  cup  into  a  great  basin,  that 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  little  pond,  and  disappeared  in  the 
earth.  Fountain,  inscription,  nut-trees,  all  stood  directly 
one  above  another ;  I  would  paint  it  as  I  saw  it. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  I  passed  this  eveninp' 
and  many  following  days,  and  how  often  I  repeated  tp  mysel 
this  story,  which  even  I  could  hardly  believe.     As  soon  as  it 
was  in  any  degree  possible,  I  went  again  to  the  Bad  Wall,  at 
least  to  refresh  my  remembrance  of  these  signs,  and  to  look  &t 
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th(  precious  door.  But,  to  my  great  amazement,  I  found  a^l 
changed.  Nut-trees,  indeed,  overtopped  the  wall,  but  they 
did  not  stand  immediately  in  contact.  A  tablet  also  was  in- 
serted in  the  wall,  but  far  to  the  right  of  the  trees,  without 
ornament,  and  with  a  legible  inscription.  A  niche  with  a 
fountain  was  foimd  far  to  the  left,  but  with  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that  which  I  had  seen ;  so  that  I  almost  believed 
that  the  second  adventure  was,  like  the  first,  a  dream ;  for  of 
the  door  thei*e  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  The  only  thii^^^  that 
consoles  me  is  the  obser^^ation,  that  these  three  objects  seem 
always  to  change  their  places.  For  in  repeated  visits  to  the 
spot,  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  the  nut-trees  have  moved 
somewhat  nearer  together,  and  that  the  tablet  and  the  fountaii. 
seem  likewise  to  approach  each  other.  Probably,  when  all  is 
brought  together  again,  the  door,  too,  will  once  more  be  visible ; 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  adventure. 
Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  ftirther  happens,  or 
whether  it  will  be  expressly  forbidden  me,  I  cannot  say. 

This  tale,  of  the  truth  of  which  my  playfellows  vehemently 
strove  to  convince  themselves,  received  great  applause.  Each 
of  them  visited  alone  the  place  described,  without  confiding  it 
to  me  or  the  others,  and  discovered  the  nut-trees,  the  tablet, 
and  the  spring,  though  always  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
as  they  at  last  confessed  to  me  afterwards,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceal  a  secret  at  that  early  age.  But  here  the  con- 
test first  arose.  One  asserted  that  the  objects  did  not  stir 
from  the  spot  and  always  maintained  the  same  distance:  a 
second  averred  that  they  did  move,  and  that  too  away  from 
each  other :  a  third  agreed  with  the  latter  as  to  the  first  point 
of  their  moving,  though  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nut-tree, 
tablet,  and  fountain  rather  drew  near  together :  while  a  fourth 
had  something  still  more  wonderftd  to  announce,  which  was, 
that  the  nut-trees  were  in  the  middle,  but  that  the  tablet  and 
the  fountain  were  on  sides  opposite  to  those  which  I  had 
stated.  With  respect  to  the  traces  of  the  little  door  they  also 
varied.  And  thus  they  frimished  me  an  early  instance  of  the 
contradictory  views  men  can  hold  and  maintain  in  regard  to 
matters  quite  simple  and  easily  cleared  up.  As  I  obstinately 
refused  die  continuation  of  my  tale,  a  repetition  of  the  first 
pai*t  was  often  desired.     I  was  on  my  guard,  however,  not  to 
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eliange  the  circumstances  much,  and  by  the  unifonnity  of  the 
narrative  I  converted  the  fable  into  truth  in  the  minds  of  my 
hearers. 

Yet  I  was  averse  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  and  alto- 
gether by  no  means  frivolous.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  tne 
inward  earnestness  with  which  I  had  early  begun  to  consider 
myself  and  the  world,  was  seen  even  in  my  exterior,  and  I 
was  frequently  called  to  account,  often  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  6ilen  in  raillery,  for  a  certain  dignity  which  I  had 
assumed.  For,  although  good  and  chosen  friends  were  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  to  me,  we  were  always  a  minority  against 
those  who  found  pleasure  in  assailing  us  with  wanton  rude- 
ness, and  who  indeed  often  awoke  us  in  no  gentle  fashion  from 
that  legendary  and  self-complacent  dreaming  in  which  we — I 
by  inventing,  and  my  companions  by  sympathising—were  too 
readily  absorbed.  Thus  we  learned  once  more,  that  instead 
of  siiiing  into  eflfeminacy  and  fantastic  delights,  there  was 
reason  rather  for  hardening  ourselves,  in  order  either  to  bear 
or  to  counteract  inevitable  evils. 

Among  the  stoical  exercises  which  I  cultivated,  as  earnestly 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  lad,  was  even  the  endurance  of  bodily 
pain.  Qur  teachers  often  treated  us  very  unkindly  and  unskil- 
fully, with  blows  and  cuffs,  against  which  we  hardened  our- 
selves all  the  more  as  obstinacy  was  forbidden  under  the 
eeverest  penalti<»s.  A  great  many  of  the  sports  of  youth, 
moreover,  depend  on  a  rivalry  in  such  endurances ;  as,  foi 
instance,  when  they  strike  each  other  alternately,  with  two 
fingers  or  the  whole  fist,  till  the  limbs  are  nimibed,  or 
when  they  bear  the  penalty  of  blows,  incurred  in  certain 
games,  with  more  or  less  firmness;  when  iji  wrestling  or 
scuffling  they  do  not  let  themselves  be  perplexed  by  the  pinches 
of  a  half-conquered  opponent ;  or  finally,  when  they  suppress 
the  pain  inflicted  for  the  sake  of  teasing,  and  even  treat  with 
indifference  the  nips  and  ticklings  with  which  young  persons 
are  so  active  towards  each  other.  Thus  we  gain  a  great 
advantage,  of  which  others  cannot  speedily  deprive  us. 

But  as  I  made  a  sort  of  boast  of  this  impassiveness,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  others  was  increased ;  and,  since  rude  bar- 
Ettrity  knows  no  limits,  it  managed  to  force  me  beyond  my 
bonndg.  Jjet  one  case  suffice  for  several.  It  happened  once 
ihat  the  teacher  did  not  come  for  the  usual  hour  of  instruction. 

E 
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As  long  as  we  children  were  all  together,  we  entertained 
ourselves  quite  agreeably;  but  when  my  adherents,  after  wait- 
ing long  enough,  went  away,  and  I  remained  alone  with  three 
of  my  enemies,  these  took  it  into  their  heads  to  torment  me, 
to  shame  me,  and  to  drive  me  away.  Having  Iteft  me  an 
y  instant  in  the  room,  they  came  back  with  switches,  which  they 
"S/^^had  made  by  quickly  cutting  up  a  broom.  I  noted  their 
design,  and  as  I  supposed  the  end  of  the  hour  near,  I  at  once 
resolved  not  to  resist  them  till  the  clock  struck.  They  began, 
therefore,  without  remorse,  to  lash  my  legs  and  calves  in  the 
eruellest  &shion.  I  did  not  stir,  but  soon  felt  that  I  had  mis- 
calculated, and  that  such  pain  greatly  lengthened  the  minutes. 
My  wrath  grew  with  my  endurance,  and  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  hour,  I  grasped  the  one  who  least  expected  it  by  the  hair 
behind,  hurled  him  to  the  earth  in  an  instant,  pressing  my 
knee  upon  his  back ;  the  second,  a  younger  and  weaker  one, 
who  attacked  me  from  behind,  I  drew  by  the  head  under  my 
arm,  and  almost  throttled  him  with  the  pressure.  The  last,, 
and  not  the  weakest,  still  remained ;  and  my  left  hand  only 
was  left  for  my  defence.  But  I  seized  him  by  the  clothes,  and 
with  a  dexterous  tmst  on  my  part,  and  an  over  precipitate 
one  on  his,  I  brought  him  down  and  struck  his  fece  on  the 
ground.  They  were  not  wanting  in  bites,  pinches,  aUd  kicka, 
but  I  had  nothing  but  revenge  in  my  limbs  as  weU  as  in  my 
heart.  With  the  advantage  which  I  had  acquired,  I  repeatedly 
knocked  their  heads  togeSier.  At  last  they  raised  a  dreadftd 
shout  of  murder,  and  we  were  soon  surroimded  by  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  switches  scattered  around,  and 
my  legs,  which  I  had  bared  of  the  stockings,  soon  bore  witness 
for  me.  They  put  off  the  punishment,  and  let  me  leave  the 
house ;  but  I  declared  that  in  futr^e,  on  the  slightest  offence, 
I  would  scratch  out  the  eyes,  teai  jff  the  ears,  of  any  one  of 
them,  if  not  throttle  him. 

This  event,  though,  as  usually  happens  in  childish  affidrs, 
it  was  soon  forgotten,  and  even  laughed  over,  was  yet  the 
cause  that  these  instructions  in  common  became  fewer,  and  at 
last  entirely  ceased.  I  was  thus  again,  as  formerly,  kept 
more  at  home,  where  I  foimd  my  sister  Cornelia,  who  was  only 
one  year  yoimger  than  myself,  a  companion  always  growing 
more  agreeable. 

Stin,  I  will  not  leave  this  topic  without  narrating  some  more 
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Stories  of  the  many  vexations  caused  me  by  my  playfellows ; 
for  this  is  the  instructive  part  of  such  moral  communications, 
that  a  man  may  learn  how  it  has  gone  with  others,  and  what 
he  also  has  to  expect  from  life ;  and  that  whatever  comes  to 
pass,  he  may  consider  that  it  happens  to  him  as  a  man,  and 
not  as  one  specially  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  If  such  know- 
ledge is  of  little  use  for  avoiding  evils,  it  is  very  serviceable 
■o  &r  as  it  qualifies  us  to  understand  our  condition,  and  bear 
or  even  to  overcome  it. 

Another  general  remark  wiU  not  be  out  of  place  here,  which 
is,  that  as  the  children  of  the  cultivated  classes  grow  up,  a 
great  contradiction  appears.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  are 
urged  and  trained,  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  deport  them- 
selves moderately,  intelligently,  and  even  wisely;  to  give  pain 
to  no  one  from  petulance  or  arrogance,  and  to  suppress  all  the 
evil  impulses  which  may  be  developed  in  them ;  but  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  the  young  creatures  are  engaged  in  this 
discipline,  they  have  to  suffer  from  others  that  which  in  them 
is  reprimanded  and  pimished.  In  this  way,  the  poor  things 
are  broi^ht  into  a  sad  strait  between  the  natural  and  civilised 
states,  and  after  restraining  themselves  for  a  while,  break  out 
according  to  their  characters  into  cunning  or  violence. 

Force  is  rather  to  be  put  down  by  force ;  but  a  well-disposed 
child,  inclined  to  love  and  sympathy,  has  little  to  oppose  to 
scorn  and  ill-will.  Though  I  managed  pretty  well  to  keep  off 
the  active  assaults  of  my  companions,  I  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  them  in  sarcasm  and  abuse ;  because  he  who  merely 
defends  himself  in  such  cases,  is  always  a  loser.  Attacks  of 
this  sort,  consequently,  when  they  went  so  far  as  to  excite 
anger,  were  repelled  with  physical  force,  or  at  least  excited 
strange  reflections  in  me,  which  could  not  be  without  results. 
Among  other  advantages  which  my  ill-wishers  grudged  me, 
was  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the  relations  that  accrued  to  the 
fiimily  from  my  grandfather's  position  of  Schultheiss,  since,  as 
he  was  the  first  of  his  class,  this  had  no  small  effect  on  those 
belonging  to  him.  Once,  w^hen  after  the  holding  of  the  Piper' s- 
court,  I  appeared  to  pride  myself  on  having  seen  my  grand- 
&ther  in  ihe  midst  of  the  council,  one  step  higher  than  the 
rest,  enthroned,  as  it  were,  under  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor, 
one  of  the  boys  said  to  me  in  dension,  that  like  the  peacock 
oontemplating  his  feet,  I  should  cast  my  eyes  back  ^-o  my 
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paternal  grandfather,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  Willow-ini:* 
and  would  never  have  aspired  to  thrones  and  coronets.  I 
replied  that  I  was  in  no  wise  ashamed  of  that,  as  it  was  the 
{^lory  and  honour  of  our  native  city  that  all  its  citizens  might 
consider  each  other  equal,  and  every  one  derive  profit  and 
honour  from  his  exertions  in  his  own  way.  I  was  sorry  only 
that  the  good  man  had  been  so  long  dead ;  for  I  had  often 
yearned  to  know  him  in  person,  had  many  times  gazed  upon 
his  likeness,  nay,  had  >'isited  his  tomb,  and  had  at  least 
derived  pleasure  from  the  inscription  on  the  simple  monu- 
ment of  that  past  existence  to  which  I  was  indebted  for  my 
own.  Another  ill-wisher,  who  was  the  most  malicious  of  all, 
took  the  first  aside,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  while 
they  still  looked  at  me  scomftdly.  My  gall  already  began 
to  rise,  and  I  challenged  them  to  speak  out.  "  What  is  more, 
then,  if  you  will  have  it,"  continued  the  first,  "  this  one  thinks 
you  might  go  looking  about  a  long  time  before  you  could  find 
your  grandfather !"  I  now  threatened  them  more  vehemently 
if  they  did  not  more  clearly  explain  themselves.  Thereupon 
chey  brought  forward  an  old  story,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  overheard  from  their  parents,  that  my  father  was  the  son 
of  some  eminent  man,  while  that  good  citizen  had  shown  him- 
self willing  to  take  outwardly  the  paternal  office.  They  had 
the  impudence  to  produce  all  sorts  of  arguments;  as,  for 
example,  that  our  property  came  exclusively  from  our  grand- 
mother, that  the  other  collateral  relations,  who  lived  in  Fried- 
burg  and  other  places,  were  all  alike  destitute  of  property, 
and  other  reasons  of  the  sort,  which  could  merely  derive  their 
weight  from  malice.  I  listened  i^  them  more  composedly  than 
they  expected,  for  they  stooii  ready  to  fly  the  very  moment 
that  I  should  make  a  gesture  as  if  I  would  seize  their  hair. 
But  I  replied  quite  calmly,  and  in  substance,  "  that  eveii  this 
was  no  great  injury  to  me.  Life  was  such  a  boon,  that  one 
might  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  whom  one  had  to  thank  for 
it,  since  at  least  it  must  be  derived  from  God,  before  whom 
we  all  were  equals."  As  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  they 
let  the  matter  drop  for  this  time ;  we  went  on  playing  together 
as  before,  which  among  children  is  an  approved  mode  of 
reconciKation. 

^  Still  these  spitefrd  words  inoculated  me  with  a  sort  of  moral 
disease,  which  crept  on  in  secret.     It  would  not  have  dis- 
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pleased  me  at  all  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  any  person  of 
consideration,  even  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  most  lawful  way. 
My  acuteness  followed  up  the  scent — ^my  imagination  was 
excited,  and  my  sagacity  put  in  requisition.  I  began  to  inves- 
tigate the  allegation,  and  invented  or  found  for  it  new  grounds 
of  probability.  I  had  heard  little  said  of  my  grandfather, 
except  that  his  likeness,  together  with  my  grandmother's,  had 
nung  in  a  parlour  of  the  old  house ;  both  of  which,  after  the 
building  of  the  new  one,  had  been  kept  in  an  upper  chamber. 
My  grandmother  must  have  been  a  very  handsome  woman,  and 
of  the  same  age  as  her  husband.  I  remembered,  also,  to  have 
seen  in  her  room  the  miniature  of  a  handsome  gentleman  in 
uniform,  with  star  and  order,  which,  after  her  death,  and 
during  the  concision  of  house-building,  had  disappeared  with 
many  other  small  pieces  of  furniture.  These,  and  many  other 
things,  I  put  together  in  my  childish  head,  and  exercised  that 
modem  poetical  talent  which  contrives  to  obtain  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  whole  cultivated  world  by  a  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  the  important  events  of  human  life. 

But  as  I  did  not  venture  to  trust  such  an  affair  to  any  one, 
or  even  to  ask  the  most  remote  questions  concerning  it,  I  wa.» 
not  wanting  in  a  secret  diligence,  in  order  to  get,  if  possible 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  matter.  I  had  heard  it  explicitly 
maintained,  that  sons  often  bore  a  decided  resemblance  to 
their  £Eithers  or  grandfathers.  Many  of  our  friends,  especially 
Ck)uncillor  Schneider,  a  friend  of  the  family,  were  connected 
by  business  with  all  the  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  whom,  including  both  the  ruling  and  the  younger 
branches,  not  a  few  had  estates  on  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  and 
in  the  intermediate  country,  and  who  at  times  honoured  their 
feithful  agents  with  their  portraits.  These,  which  I  had  often 
seen  on  flie  walls  from  my  infancy,  I  now  regarded  with  re- 
doubled attention,  seeking  whether  I  could  not  detect  some 
resemblance  to  my  father  or  even  to  myself,  which  too  often 
happened  to  lead  me  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  For  now 
it  was  the  eyes  of  this,  now  the  nose  of  that,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  some  relationship.  Thus  these  marks  led  me 
delusively  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  though  in  the  end  I 
was  compelled  to  regard  the  reproach  as  a  completely  empty 
tale,  the  impression  remained,  and  1  could  not  from  time  tc 
tbn£  refrain  froxa.  privately  calling  up  and  testing  all  the  noble- 
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which  the  Schultheiss  and  elder  Schbffen  bear  as  a  special 
honour.  He  had  thus  made  himself  an  equal  of  the  highest, 
and  could  not  begir  again  at  the  bottom.  The  same  impulse 
induced  him  also  to  woo  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Schultheiss, 
80  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  council  on  this  side  also. 
He  was  now  of  that  nimiber  of  recluses  who  never  form  them- 
selves into  a  society.  They  are  as  much  isolated  in  respect  to 
each  other  as  they  are  in  regard  to  the  whole,  and  the  more 
so  as  in  this  seclusion  the  character  becomes  more  and  more 
uncouth.  My  father,  in  his  travels  and  in  the  world  which  he 
had  seen,  might  have  formed  some  conception  of  a  more 
elegant  add  liberal  mode  of  life  than  was,  perhaps,  common 
ampjig  his  fellow-citizens.  In  this  respect,  nowever,  he  was 
not  entirely  without  predecessors  and  associates. 

The  name  of  Uffenbach  is  well  known.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  Schoff  von  Uffenbach,  who  was  generally  respected. 
He  had  been  in  Italy,  had  applied  himself  particularly  to 
music,  sang  an  agreeable  tenor,  and  having  brought  home  a 
fine  collection  of  pieces,  concerts  and  oratorios  were  performed 
at  his  house.  Now,  as  he  sang  in  these  himself,  and  held 
musicians  in  great  favour,  it  was  not  thought  altogether  suit- 
able to  his  disunity,  and  his  invited  guests,  as  well  as  the 
olher  people  of  the  country,  allowed  themselves  many  a  jocose 
remark  on  the  matter. 

I  remember,  too,  a  Baron  von  Hakel,  a  rich  nobleman, 
who  being  man*ied,  but  childless,  occupied  a  charming  house 
in  the  Antonius-street,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  dignified  position  in  life.  He  also  possessed  good 
pictures,  engravings,  antiques,  and  much  else  which  generally 
accumulates  with  collectors  and  lovers  of  art.  From  time 
to  time  he  asked  the  more  noted  personages  to  dinner,  and  was 
beneficent  in  a  carefiil  way  of  lus  own,  since  he  clothed  the 
poor  in  his  own  house,  but  kept  back  their  old  rags,  and  gave 
them  a  weekly  charity,  on  condition  that  they  should  present 
themselves  every  time  clean  and  neat  in  the  clothes  bestowed 
on  them.  I  can  recall  him  but  indistinctly,  as  a  genial,  well- 
made  man ;  but  more  clearly  his  auction,  which  I  attended 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  partly  by  command  of  my  father, 
partly  from  my  own  impulse,  purchased  many  things  that  are 
still  to  be  found  in  my  collections. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  this— so  early  that  I  scarcely  set 
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60  far  forth  as  their  renown  or  personal  character  had  some 
influence  upon  me  in  my  earliest  years.  Dr.  Orth  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  was  also  of  that  number  who  never  took 
part  in  the  government,  although  perfectly  qualified  to  do  so  by 
his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The  antiquities  of  Germany, 
and  more  especially  of  Frankfort,  have  been  much  indebted  to 
him ;  he  published  remarks  on  the  so-called  Refonnation  oj 
Frankfort^  a  work  in  which  the  statutes  of  the  state  are  col- 
lected. The  historical  portions  of  this  book  I  diligently  read 
in  my  youth. 

VoN  OcHSENSTEiN,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  whom 
I  have  mentioned  above  as  our  neighbours,  had  not  been 
remarkable  during  his  lifetime,  in  consequence  of  his  recluse 
habits,  but  became  the  more  remarkable  after  his  death,  by 
leaving  behind  him  a  direction  that  common  working-men 
should  carry  hirn  to  the  grave,  early  in  the  morning,  in  perfect 
silence,  and  without  an  attendant  or  follower.  This  was  done, 
and  the  affair  excited  j^'cat  attention  in  the  city,  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  most  pompous  Amerals.  All  who 
discharged  the  customary  offices  on  such  occasions,  rose  against 
the  innovation.  But  the  stout  patrician  found  imitators  in  all 
classes,  and  though  such  ceremonies  were  derisively  called  ox- 
burials,*  they  came  into  fashion,  to  the  advantage  of  many  of 
the  more  poorly-provided  families,  while  Ameral  parades  were 
less  and  less  in  vogue.  I  bring  forward  this  circumstance, 
because  it  presents  one  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  that  ten- 
dency to  hiumlity  and  equality,  which  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century  was  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  from  above 
downwards,  and  broke  out  in  such  unlooked-for  effects. 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  antiquarian  amateurs.  There 
were  cabinets  of  pictures,  collections  of  engravings,  while  the 
curiosities  of  our  own  country  especially  were  zealously  sought 
and  hoarded.  The  older  decrees  and  mandates  of  the  imperial 
city,  of  which  no  collection  had  been  prepared,  were  cai^fdUy 
searched  for  in  print  and  manuscript,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  preserved  with  reverence,  as  a  treasure  of  native 
laws  and  customs.  The  portraits  of  Frankforters,  which 
existed  in  great  number,  were  also  brought  together,  and 
formed  a  special  department  of  the  cabinets. 

''^  A  pan  upon  the  name  of  Ocfasenstein. — -Trana, 
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SucH  men  my  father  appears  generally  to  haye  taken  as  }ns 
models.  He  was  wanting  in  none  of  the  qualities  that  pertain 
xO  an  upright  and  respectable  citizen.  Thus,  after  he  had 
built  his  house,  he  put  his  property  of  every  sort  into  order. 
An  excellent  collection  of  maps  by  Schenck  and  other 
geographers  at  that  time  eminent,  the  aforesaid  decrees  and 
mandates,  the  portraits,  a  chest  of  ancient  weapons,  a  case  of 
remarkable  Venetian  glasses,  cups  and  goblets,  natural  curiosi- 
ties, works  in  ivory,  bronzes,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  were 
separated  and  displayed,  and  I  did  not  &il,  whenever  aA 
auction  occurred,  to  get  some  commission  for  the  increase  of 
his  possessions. 

I  must  still  speak  of  one  important  family,  of  which  I  had 
heard  strange  things  since  my  earliest  years,  and  of  some  of 
whose  members  I  myself  lived  to  see  a  great  deal  that  was 
wonderful — I  mean  the  Senkenbekgs.  The  father,  of  whom 
I  have  little  to  say,  was  an  opulent  man.  He  had  three  sous, 
who  even  in  their  youth  umformly  distinguished  themselves 
as  oddities.  Such  things  are  not  well  received  in  a  limited  city, 
where  no  one  is  suffered  to  render  himself  conspicuous,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Nicknames  and  odd  stories,  long  kept  in 
memory,  are  generally  the  fruit  of  such  singularity.  The 
iather  lived  at  the  comer  of  Hare-street  {Hasengasse),  which 
todk  its  name  from  a  sign  on  ihe  house,  that  represented  one 
hare  at  least,  if  not  three  hares.  They  consequently  called 
these  three  brothers  only  the  three  Hares,  which  nick-name 
they  could  not  shake  oS  for  a  long  while.  But  as  great 
endowments  often  annoimce  themselves  in  youth  in  the  form 
of  singularity  and  awkwardness,  so  was  it  also  in  this  case. 
The  eldest  of  the  brother  was  the  Reichshofrath  (Imperial 
Councillor)  von  Senkenberg  afterwards  so  celebrated.  The 
second  was  admitted  into  the  magistracy,  and  displayed 
eminent  abilities,  which,  however,  he  subsequently  abused  in 
a  pettifogging  and  even  infamous  way,  if  not  to  the  injury 
of  his  native  city,  certainly  to  that  of  his  colleagues.  The 
third  brother,  a  physician  and  man  of  great  integrity,  but  who 
practised  little,  and  that  only  in  high  families,  preserved  evei^ 
in  his  old  age  a  somewhat  whunsicaL  exterior.  He  was 
always  very  neatly  dressed,  and  was  never  seen  in  the  street 
otherwise  than  in  shoes  and  stockings,  with  a  weU-powdered 
curled  wi^,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm.     He  walked  ou 
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rapidly,  but  with  a  singular  sort  of  stagger,  so  that  he  was 
sometimes  on  one  and  sometimes  on  flie  other  side  of  the 
way,  and  fonned  a  complete  zigzag  as  he  went.  The  wags 
said  that  he  made  this  iiTegular  step  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  departed  souls,  who  might  follow  him  in  a  straight 
line,  and  that  he  imitated  those  who  are  afraid  of  a  cro- 
codile. But  all  these  jests  and  many  merry  sayings  were 
transformed  at  last  into  respect  for  him,  when  he  devoted  his 
handsome  dwelling-house  in  Eschenheimer-street,  with  court, 
garden,  and  all  other  appiu^nances,  to  a  medical  establish- 
ment, where,  in  addition  to  a  hospital  designed  exclusively 
for  the  citizens  of  Frankfort,  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  considerable  library,  and  a 
house  for  the  director,  were  instituted  in  a  way  of  which  no 
university  need  have  been  ashamed. 

Another  eminent  man,  whose  efficiency  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  whose  writings,  rather  than  his  presence,  had  a 
very  important  influence  upon  me,  was  Charles  Frederick 
VON  MosER,  who  was  perpetually  referred  to  in  our  district 
for  liis  activity  in  business.  He  also  had  a  character  essen- 
tially moral,  which  as  the  vices  of  human  nature  frequently 
gave  liim  trouble,  inclined  him  to  the  so-called  pious.  Thus, 
what  Von  Loen  had  tried  to  do  in  respect  to  court  life,  he  would 
have  done  for  business-life,  introducing  into  it  a  more  con- 
scientious mode  of  proceeding.  The  great  number  of  small 
German  courts  gave  rise  in  a  multitude  of  princes  and  ser- 
vants, the  former  of  whom  desired  unconditional  obedience, 
while  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  would  work  or  serve  only 
according  to  their  own  convictions.  Thus  arose  an  endless 
conflict,  and  rapid  changes  and  explosions,  because  the  effects 
of  an  imrestricted  course  of  proceeding  become  much  sooner 
nox'iceablc  and  injurious  on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large  one. 
Many  families  were  in  debt,  and  Imperial  Conmiissions  of 
Pebts  were  appointed:  others  found  themselves  sooner  or 
later  on  the  same  road;  while  the  ofiicers  either  reaped 
an  unconscionable  profit,  or  conscientiously  made  themselves 
disagreeable  and  odious.  Moser  wished  to  act  as  a  statesman 
and  man  of  business,  and  here  his  hereditary  talent,  cultivated 
to  a  profession,  gave  him  a  decided  advantage ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  act  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  surrender 
us  little  as  possible  of  his  moral  dignity.     His  Prince  ana 
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Servant,  bis  Daniel  in  the  Lions*  Den,  his  Relics,  paint 
throughout  his  own  condition,  in  which  he  felt  himself  not 
indeed  tortured,  but  always  cramped.  They  all  indicate  im- 
patience in  a  condition,  to  the  bearings  of  which  one  cannot 
reconcile  oneself,  yet  from  which  one  cannot  get  free.  With 
this  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling,  he  was,  indeed,  often 
compelled  to  seek  other  employments,  which,  on  account  of  bin 
great  cleverness,  were  never  wanting.  I  remember  him  as  a 
pleasing,  active,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  man. 

The  name  of  Kxopstock  had 'already  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  us,  even  at  a  distance.  In  the  outset,  people  wondered 
how  so  excellent  a  man  could  be  so  strangely  named ;  but 
they  soon  got  accustomed  to  this,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
meaning  of  the  syllables.  In  my  father's  library  I  had  hitherto 
found  only  the  earlier  poets,  especially  those  who  in  his  day  had 
gradually  appeared  and  acquired  fame.  AU  these  had  written 
in  rhyme,  and  my  father  held  rhyme  as  indispensable  in  poetical 
works.  Canitz,  Hagedom,  DroUinger,  Gellert,  Creuz,  Haller, 
stood  in  a  row,  in  handsome  calf  bindings,  to  these  were  added 
Neukirch's  Teleniachus,  Koppen's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and 
other  translations.  I  had  from  my  childhood  diligently  read 
through  the  whole  of  these  works,  and  committed  portions  to 
memory,  whence  I  was  often  called  upon  to  amuse  the  company. 
A  vexatious  era  on  the  other  hand  opened  upon  my  father, 
when  through  E^lopstock's  Messiah,  verses,  which  seemed 
to  him  no  verses,  became  an  object  of  public  admiration.* 
He  had  taken  good  care  not  to  buy  fhis  book;  but  the  friend 
of  the  family,  Councillor  Schneider,  smuggled  it  in,  and 
slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  my  mother  and  her  children. 

On  this  man  of  business,  who  read  but  little,  the  Messiah, 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  made  a  powerftd  impression.  Those 
pious  feelings,  so  naturally  expressed,  and  yet  so  beautifrdly 
filevated,  that  agreeable  language,  even  if  considered  merely 
jls  harmonious  prose,  had  so  won  the  otherwise  dry  man  of 
t)usiness,  that  he  regarded  the  first  ten  cantos,  of  which  alone 
we  are  properly  speaking,  as  the  finest  Book  of  Devotion,  and 
once  every  year  in  Passion  week,  when  he  managed  to  escape 
from  business,  read  it  quietly  through  by  himself,  and  thus 
refreshed  himself  for  the  entire  year.     In  the  beghming  he 

■  The  M€98iah  is  written  id  hexameter  verse. — Trans. 
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thought  to  communicate  his  emotions  to  his  old  friend;  but 
he  was  much  shocked  when  forced  to  perceive  an  incurable 
dislike  cherished  against  a  book  of  such  valuable  substance, 
merely  because  of  what  appeared  to  him  an  indifferent  ex- 
ternal form.  It  may  readHy  be  supposed  that  their  conver- 
sation often  reverted  to  this  topic ;  but  both  parties  diverged 
more  and  more  widely  from  each  other,  there  were  violent 
scenes,  and  the  compliant  man  was  at  last  pleased  to  be  silent 
on  his  &vourite  work,  that  he  might  not  lose,  at  the  same 
time,  a  friend  of  his  youth,  and  a  good  Sunday  meaL 

It  is  the  most  natural  wish  of  every  man  to  make  proselytes, 
and  how  much  did  our  friend  find  himself  rewarded  in  secret, 
when  he  discovered  in  the  rest  of  the  family  hearts  so  openly 
disposed  for  his  saint.  The  copy  which  he  used  only  one  week 
during  the  year,  was  devoted  to  us  all  the  remaining  time. 
My  mother  kept  it  secret,  and  we  children  took  possession  of 
it  when  we  could,  that  in  leisure  hours,  hidden  in  some  nook, 
we  might  learn  the  most  striking  passages  by  heart,  and  par- 
ticularly might  impress  the  most  tender  as  well  as  the  most 
violent  parts  on  our  memory,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Porcia's  dream  we  recited  in  a  sort  of  rivalry,  and  divided 
between  us  the  wild  dialogue  of  despair  between  Satan,  and 
Adramelech,  who  have  been  cast  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  first: 
part,  as  the  strongest,  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  the 
second,  as  a  little  more  pathetic,  was  undertaken  by  my 
sister.  The  alternate  and  horrible  but  weU-soimding  curses 
flowed  only  thus  from  our  mouths,  and  we  seized  every 
opportunity  to  accost  each  other  with  these  infernal  phrases. 

One  Saturday  evening,  in  winter — ^my  father  always  had 
himself  shaved  over  night,  that  on  Sunday  morning  he  might 
dress  himself  for  church  at  his  ease — we  sat  on  a  footstool 
behind  the  stove,  and  iflhittered  our  customaiy  imprecations  in 
a  tolerably  low  voice,  while  the  barber  was  putting  on  the 
lather.  But  now  Adramelech  had  to  lay  his  iron  hands  on 
Satan ;  my  sister  seized  me  with  violence,  and  recited,  softly 
enough,  but  with  increasing  passion  :— 

"  Give  me  thine  aid,  I  intreat  thee,  will  worship  thee,  if  thou  requirest. 
Thee,  thou  monster  abandoned,  yes  thee,  of  all  criminals  blackest ; 
Aid  me,  I  suffer  the  tortures  of  death,  which  is  vengeful,  eternal, 
Once,  in  the  times  gone  by,  with  a  hot  fierce  hate  I  could  hate  thee, 
NjTT  I  can  hate  thee  no  more !  E*en  this  is  the  sharpest  of  tortures/' 
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Thus  fair  all- went  on  tolerably ;  but  loudly,  with  a  dreadM 
voice,  she  cried  the  following  words : — 

"  How  am  I  crushed !" 

ft 

The  good  surgeon  was  startled,  and  emptied  the  lather- basin 
into  my  fether*s  bosom.  There  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a 
severe  investigation  was  held,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
mischief  which  might  have  been  done  if  the  shaving  had 
been  actually  going  forward.  In  order  to  relieve  ourselves 
of  all  suspicions  of  wantonness  in  the  affair,  we  confessed  our 
Satanic  characters,  and  the  misfortune  occasioned  by  the 
hexameters  was  so  apparent,  that  they  were  again  condemned 
and  banished. 

Thus  children  and  conunon  people  are  accustomed  to  trans- 
form the  great  and  sublime  into  a  sport,  and  even  a  jest ;  and 
bow  indeed  oould  they  oth^nTise  abide  and  tolerate  it  ? 


TH1EI>  BOOK. 


At  that  time  the  goueral  interchange  of  personal  good  wishes 
made  the  city  very  lively  on  New  Year's  day.  Those  who 
otherwise  did  not  easily  leave  home,  donned  their  best  clothes, 
that  for  a  moment  they  might  be  friendly  and  courteous  to 
their  friends  and  pati'ons.  The  festivities  at  my  grandfather's 
house  on  this  day  were  pleasures  particularly  desired  by  us 
children.  At  early  dawn  the  grandchildren  had  already 
assembled  there  to  hear  the  drums,  oboes,  clarionets,  trumpets, 
and  comets  played  upon  by  the  military,  the  city  musicians, 
and  whoever  else  might  furnish  his  tones.  The  New  Year's 
gifts,  sealed  and  superscribed,  were  divided  by  us  children 
among  the  himibler  congratulators,  and,  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  number  of  those  of  higher  rank  increased.  The  relations 
and  intimate  friends  appeared  first,  then  the  subordinate  offi- 
cials ;  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  did  not  fiiil  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Schulthetss,  and  a  select  number  were 
entertained  in  the  evening  in  rooms  which  were  else  scarcely 
opened  throughout  the  year.  The  tgrts,  biscuits,  marchpane, 
and  sweet  wine  had  the  greatest  charm  for  the  children,  and, 
besides,  the  Schultheiss  and  the  two  Burgomasters  annually 
I'eceived  from  some  institutions  some  article  of  silver,  which 
was  then  bestowed  upon  the  grandchildren  and  godchildren  in 
regular  gradation.  In  line,  this  small  festival  was  not  wanting 
in  any  of  those  things  which  usually  glorify  the  greatest. 

The  New  Year's  day  of  1759  approached,  as  desirable  and 
pleasant  to  us  children  as  any  preceding  one,  but  full  of  im- 
port and  foreboding  to  older  persons.  To  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops  people  certainly  had  become  accustomed,  and 
they  happened  often,  but  they  had  been  most  frequent  in  the 
last  days  of  the  past  year.  According  to  the  old  usage  of  an 
imperial  town,  the  warder  of  the  chief  tower  soimded  his 
trumpet  whenever  troops  approached,  and  on  this  New 
Years  day  he  would  not  leave  off,  which  was  a  sign  thai 
large  bodies  were  in  motion  on  several  sides.     They  actually 
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marched  through  the  city  in  greater  masses  on  this  day,  and  the 
people  ran  to  see  them  pass  by.  We  had  generally  been  used 
to  see  them  go  through  in  small  parties,  but  these  gradually 
swelled,  and  there  was  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  stop 
them.  In  short,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  after  a  column  had 
come  through  Sachsenhausen  over  the  bridge,  through  the 
Fahrgasse,  as  far  as  the  Police  Guard  House— it  halted,  over- 
powered the  small  company  which  escorted  it,  took  possession 
of  the  before-mentioned  Guard  House,  marched  down  the 
Zeily  and  after  a  slight  resistance,  the  main  guard  were  also 
obliged  to  yield.  In  a  moment  the  peaceful  streets  were 
turned  into  a  scene  of  war.  The  troops  remained  and 
bivouacked  there  imtil  lodgings  were  provided  for  them  by 
regular  biQetting. 

This  imexpected,  and,  for  many  years,  unheard-of  burden 
weighed  heavily  upon  liie  comfortable  citizens,  and  to  none 
could  it  be  more  cumbersome  than  to  my  father,  who  was 
obliged  to  take  foreign  military  inhabitants  into  his  scarcely 
fini^ed  house,  to  open  for  them  his  well-ftunished  reception 
rooms,  which  were  generally  closed,  and  to  abandon  to  the 
caprices  of  strangers  all  that  he  had  been  used  to  arrange  and 
keep  so  careftdly.  Siding  as  he  did  with  the  Prussians,  he 
was  now  to  find  himself  besieged  in  his  own  chambers  by  the 
French;— it  was,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  happen  to  him.  Had  it,  however,  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  taken  the  matter  more  easily,  he 
might  have  saved  himself  and  us  many  sad  hours,  since  he  spoke 
French  well,  and  could  deport  himself  with  dignity  and  grace 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  For  it  was  the  King's  Lieu- 
tenant who  was  quartered  on  us,  and  he,  although  a  military 
person,  had  only  to  settle  civil  occurrences,  disputes  between 
soldiers  and  citizens,  and  questions  of  debt  and  quarrels. 
This  was  the  Count  Thorane,  a  native  of  Grasse  in  Provence, 
not  far  from  Antibes ;  a  tall,  thin,  stem  figure,  with  a  face 
much  disfigured  by  the  small  pox,  black  fiery  eyes,  and  a  dig- 
nified, reserved  demeanour.  His  first  entrance  was  at  once 
fisivourable  for  the  inmates  of  the  house.  They  spoke  of  the 
different  apartments,  some  of  which  were  to  be  given  up,  and 
others  retained  by  the  family;  and  when  the  Count  heard  a 
picture-room  mentioned,  he  immediately  requested  permission. 
tdthofugli  it  was  already  night,  at  least  to  give  a  hasty  look  at 
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tlie  pictures  by  candlelight.  He  took  extreme  pleasure  id 
these  things,  behayed  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  my  father, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  artists  were  still  living,  and  resided  in  Frankfort 
and  its  neighbourhood,  he  assured  us  that  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  know  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  employ 
them. 

But  even  this  sympathy  in  respect  to  art  could  not  change 
my  father's  feelings  nor  bend  his  character.  He  permitted 
what  he  could  not  prevent,  but  kept  at  a  distance  in  inactivity, 
and  the  imcommon  state  of  things  around  him  was  intolerable 
to  him,  even  in  the  veriest  trifle. 

Count  Thorane  behaved  himself  meanwhile  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  He  would  not  even  have  his  maps  nailed  on  the 
walls,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  new  hangings.  His  people 
were  skilful,  quiet,  and  orderly ;  but,  in  truth,  as  during  the 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  there  was  no  quiet  with  him, 
one  complainant  quickly  following  another,  arrested  persons 
being  brought  in  and  led  out,  and  all  officers  and  adjutants  being 
admitted  to  his  presence ;— as,  moreover,  the  Coimt  kept  an 
open  table  every  day;  it  made  in  the  moderately-sized  house, 
arranged  only  for  a  family,  and  with  but  one  open  staircase 
ruling  from  top  to  bottom,  a  movement  and  a  buzzing  like 
that  in  a  beehive,  although  everything  was  managed  m£b. 
moderation,  gravity,  and  severity. 

As  mediator  between  the  irritable  master  of  the  house,  who 
became  daily  more  of  a  hypochondriac  self-tormentor,  and  his 
well-intentioned,  but  stem  and  precise  military  guest,  there 
was  a  pleasant  interpreter,  a  handsome,  corpulent,  lively  man, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  spoke  iSrench  well,  knew 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  everjiliing,  and  only  made  a  jest  of 
many  littie  annoyances.  Through  him  my  mother  had  sent  a 
representation  to  the  Count  of  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed,  owing  to  her  husband's  state  of  mind.  He  had  ex- 
plained the  matter  so  skilfully — ^had  laid  before  him  the  new 
and  scarcely  ftimished  house,  the  natural  reserve  of  the  owner, 
his  occupation  in  the  education  of  his  family — and  all  that 
could  be  said  to  the  same  eflect,  that  the  Count,  who  in  his 
capacity  took  the  greatest  pride  in  the  utmost  justice,  integrity, 
and  honourable  conduct,  resolved  here  also  to  behave  in  an 
exemplary  manner  to  those  upon  whom  he  was  quartered. 
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and,  indeed,  never  swerved  from  this  resolution  under  varying 
circumstances  during  the  several  years  he  stayed  with  us. 

My  mother  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  a  language 
not  altogether  imknown  to  any  of  the  family ;  she  therefore 
resolved  to  learn  French  immediately,  for  which  purpose  the 
interpreter,  for  whose  child  she  had  stood  godmother  during 
these  stormy  times,  and  who  now  therefore,  as  a  gossip,*  felt 
fi  redoubled  interest  in  our  house,  devoted  every  spare  moment 
to  his  child's  godmother — ^for  he  lived  directly  opposite-— and 
above  all,  he  taught  her  those  phrases  which  die  woidd  be 
obliged  to  use  in  her  personal  intercourse  with  the  Count. 
This  succeeded  admirably.  The  Count  was  flattered  by  the 
pains  taken  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  at  her  years,  and  as 
he  had  a  cheerM,  witty  vein  in  his  character,  and  he  liked  to 
exhibit  a  certain  dry  gallantry,  a  most  friendly  relation  arose 
between  them,  and  the  allied  godmother  and  father  coidd 
obtain  whatever  they  wanted  from  him. 

As  I  said  before,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  cheer  up  my 
lather,  this  altered  state  of  things  would  have  caused  little 
inconvenience.  The  Count  practised  the  severest  disinterest- 
edness; he  even  declined  receiving  gifts  which  pertained  to  his 
situation ;  the  most  trifling  thing  which  coidd  have  borne  the 
appearance  of  bribery,  he  rejected  angrily,  and  even  pimished. 
His  people  were  most  strictiy  forbidden  to  put  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  to  the  least  expense.  We  children,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  boimtifiilly  supplied  from  the  dessert.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  simplicity  of  tliose  times,  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  that  my  mother  grieved  us  excessively  one 
day  by  throwing  away  the  ices  which  had  been  sent  us  from 
the  table,  because  she  would  not  believe  it  possible  for  the 
stomach  to  bear  real  ice,  however  it  might  be  sweetened. 

Besides  these  dainties,  which  we  gradually  learned  to  enjoy 
and  to  digest  with  perfect  ease,  it  was  very  agreeable  for  us 
children  to  be  in  some  measure  released  fr-om  fixed  hours  of 
study  and  strict  discipline.  My  father's  iU-humour  increased, 
he  could  not  resign  himself  to  the  imavoidable.     How  he 

*  The  obsolete  word  "gossip"  has  been  revived  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  German  "  Gevatter,^*  But  it  should  be  observed  that  this  word  not 
only  signifies  godfather,  but  that  the  person  whose  child  has  another  per* 
•on  for  godfather  '^or  godmother)  is  that  person's  Gevattpr^  or  Gevattervtt 
(feffiinine). 

v9 
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tormented  himself,  my  mother,  the  intei'preter,  the  coimcillorr, 
and  all  his  friends,  only  to  rid  him  of  the  Comit !  In  vaiu 
they  represented  to  him  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  house  was  an  actual  benefit, 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  Count  would  be  followed  by  a 
constant  succession  of  officers  or  of  piivates.  None  of  these 
arguments  had  any  effect.  To  him  the  present  seemed  so 
intolerable,  that  his  indignation  prevented  his  conceiving  any- 
thing worse  that  could  follow. 

In  this  way  his  activity,  which  he  had  been  used  chiefly  to 
employ  upon  us,  was  crippled.  The  lessons  he  gave  us  were 
no  longer  required  with  the  former  exactness,  and  we  tried  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  for  military  and  other  public  proceedings 
as  much  as  possible,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  streets, 
which  was  tiie  more  easily  done,  as  the  front  door,  open  day 
and  night,  was  guarded  by  sentries  who  paid  no  attention  to 
the  running  to  and  fro  of  restless  chHdren. 

The  many  affairs  which  were  settled  before  the  tribimal  of 
the  Royal  Lieutenant  had  quite  a  peculiar  charm,  from  his 
making  it  a  point  to  accompany  his  decisions  with  some  witty, 
ingenious,  or  lively  turn.  What  he  decreed  was  strictly  just, 
his  manner  of  expressing  it  whimsical  and  piquant.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  as  his  model. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  the  interpreter  did  not  tell 
some  anecdote  or  other  of  this  kind  to  amuse  us  and  my 
mother.  This  lively  man  had  made  a  little  collection  of  such 
Sclomonian  decisions  ;  but  I  only  remember  the  general  im- 
pression, and  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  any  particular  case. 

By  degrees  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the  strange 
character  of  the  Count.  This  man  clearly  understood  his  own 
peculiarities,  and  as  there  were  times  in  which  he  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  dejection,  hypochondria,  or  by  whatever  name 
we  may  call  the  evil  demon,  he  withdrew  into  his  room  at 
such  hours,  which  were  often  lengthened  into  days,  saw  no  one 
but  his  valet,  and  in  urgent  cases  could  not  even  be  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  any  one.  But  as  soon  as  the  Evil  Spirit  had 
left  him,  he  appeared  as  before,  active,  nuld,  and  cheerftd.  It 
Jnight  be  inferred  from  the  talk  of  his  valet,  Saint  Jean,  a 
small,  thin  man  of  lively  good-nature,  that  in  his  earlier  years 
he  had  caused  a  great  misfortune  when  overcome  by  this 
temper ;  and  that  tiierefore,  in  so  important  a  position  as  his, 
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exposed  to  tlie  eyes  of  all  the  world,  he  had  earnestly  resolved 
to  avoid  similar  aberrations. 

During  the  very  first  days  of  the  Count's  residence  with  us, 
all  the  Frankfort  artists,  as  Hirt,  Schiitz,  Trautmann,  Noth- 
nagel,  and  Junker,  were  called  to  him.  They  showed  theii 
finished  pictures,  and  the  Count  bought  what  were  for  sale. 
My  pretty,  light  room  in  the  gable-end  of  the  attic  was  given 
up  to  him,  and  immediately  turned  into  a  cabinet  and  studio, 
for  he  designed  to  keep  all  the  artists  at  work  for  a  long  tin^e, 
especially  Seekatz  of  Darmstadt,  whose  pencil,  particularly  in 
simple  and  natural  representations,  highly  pleased  him.  He 
therefore  caused  to  be  sent  fi*om  Grasse,  where  his  elder 
brother  possessed  a  handsome  house,  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  rooms  and  cabinets  ;  then  considered  with  the  artists,  the 
<liviBron»  of  the  walls,  and  fixed  accordingly  upon  the  size  oi 
the  large  oil-pictures,  which  were  not  to  be  set  in  fi:ximes,  but 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  walls  like  pieces  of  tapestry.  And 
now  the  work  went  on  zealously.  Seekatz  undertook  country 
scenes,  and  succeeded  extremely  well  in  his  old  people  and 
children,  which  were  copied  directly  from  nature.  His  young 
men  did  not  answer  so  well,  they  were  almost  all  too  thin,  and 
his  women  failed  from  the  opposite  cause.  For  as  he  had  a 
little,  fet,  good,  but  unpleasant-looking  wife,  who  would  let 
him  have  no  model  but  herself,  he  could  produce  nothing 
agreeable.  He  was  also  obliged  to  exceed  the  usual  size  of 
his  figures.  His  tr6es  had  truth,  but  the  foliage  was  over 
minute.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Brinkmaim,  whose  pencil  in  easel 
pictures  is  not  contemptible. 

Schiitz,  the  landscape  painter,  had  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
matter.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  Ehine  coimtry,  and 
of  thd  sunny  tone  which  animates  it  in  the  fine  season.  Nor 
was  he  entirely  unaccustomed  to  work  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
then  he  showed  no  want  of  execution  or  keeping.  His 
paintings  were  of  a  cheerful  cast. 

Trautmann  Remhrandtized  some  resurrection-miracles  out  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  alongside  of  them  set  fire  to  villages 
and  mills.  One  cabinet  was  entirely  allotted  to  him,  as  1 
found  from  the  designs  of  the  rooms.  Hirt  painted  some 
good  oak  and  beech  forests.  His  cattle  were  praiseworthy. 
Junker,  accustomed  to  the  imitation  of  the  most  elaborate 
Dutch,  was  least  able  to  manage  this  tapestry- work,  but  ho 
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condescended  to  ornament  many  compartments  with  flowers 
and  fiiiits  for  a  handsome  price. 

As  I  had  known  all  these  men  from  my  earliest  youth,  and 
had  often  visited  them  in  their  studios,  and  as  the  Count  also 
liked  to  have  me  with  him,  I  was  present  at  the  suggestions^ 
consultations,  and  orders,  as  well  as  at  the  deHveries  of  the 
pictures,  and  ventured  to  speak  my  opinion  freely  when 
sketches  and  designs  were  handed  in.  I  had  already  gained 
among  amateurs,  particularly  at  auctions,  which  I  attended 
diligently,  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  tell  at  once  what 
any  historical  picture  represented,  whether  taken  from  Biblical 
or  Profane  History,  or  from  Mythology ;  and  even  if  I  did 
not  always  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  allegorical  pictures,  there 
was  seldom  any  one  present  who  imderstood  it  better  than  I. 
Often  had  I  persuaded  the  artists  to  represent  this  or  that 
subject,  and  I  now  joyftdly  made  use  of  these  advantages.  I 
still  remember  writing  a  circumstantial  essay,  in  wich  I 
described  twelve  pictures  which  were  to  exhibit  the  history  of 
Joseph  ;  some  of  them  were  executed. 

After  these  achievements,  which  were  certainly  laudable  in 
a  boy,  I  will  mention  a  little  disgrace  which  happened  to  me 
within  this  circle  of  artists.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  pictures  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  brought  into 
that  room.  My  youthful  curiosity  left  nothing  imseen  or 
imexplored.  I  once  found  a  little  black  box  behind  the  stove; 
I  did  not  &il  to  investigate  what  might  be  concealed  in  it, 
and  drew  back  the  bolt  without  long  deliberation.  Hie  picture 
contained  was  certainly  of  a  kind  not  usually  exposed  to  view, 
and  although  I  tried  to  bolt  it  again  immediately,  I  was  not 
quick  enough.  The  Count  entered  and  caught  me—"  Who 
sulowed  you  to  open  that  box  ?"  he  asked,  with  all  his  air  of  a 
Royal  lieutenant.  I  had  not  much  to  say  for  myself,  and  he 
immediately  pronounced  my  sentence  in  a  very  stem  manner: 
"  For  eight  days,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  not  enter  this  room." 
I  made  a  bow,  and  walked  out.  Even  this  order  I  obeyed 
most  punctually,  so  that  the  good  Seekatz,  who  was  then  at 
work  in  the  room,  was  very  much  annoyed,  for  he  Hked  to 
have  me  about  him ;  and,  out  of  a  little  spite,  I  carried  my 
obedience  so  fitr,  that  I  left  Seekatz's  coffee,  which  I  generally 
Drought  him,  upon  the  threshold.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  and  fetch  it,  which  he  took  so  ill,  that  he  almost 
conceived  a  disHlce  to  ne. 
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It  now  seems  necessary  to  state  more  circumstantially  and,  to 
make  intelligible  how,  under  these  circumstances,  I  made  my 
way  with  more  or  less  ease  through  the  French  language,  which, 
however,  I  had  never  learned.  Here,  too,  my  natural  gift  was 
of  service  to  me,  enabling  me  easily  to  catch  the  sound  of  a 
language,  its  movement,  accent,  tone,  and  all  other  outward 
peculiarities.  I  knew  many  words  from  the  Latin ;  Italian  sug- 
gested still  more  ;  and  by  listening  to  serv  ants  and  soldiers, 
sentries  and  visitors,  I  soon  picked  up  so  much  that,  if  I  could 
not  join  in  conversation,  I  could  at  any  rate  manage  single  ques- 
tions and  answers.  All  this,  however,  was  little  compared  to 
the  profit  I  derived  from  the  theatre.  My  grandfatiier  had 
given  me  a  free  ticket,  which  I  used  daily,  in  spite  of  my 
other's  reluctance,  by  dint  of  my  mother's  support.  There  I 
sat  in  the  pit,  before  a  foreign  stage,  and  watched  the  more 
narrowly  the  movement  and  the  expression,  both  of  gesture 
and  speech,  as  I  imderstood  little  or  nothing  of  what  was  said, 
and  therefore  coidd  only  derive  entertainment  from  the  action 
and  the  tone  of  voice.  I  understood  least  of  comedy,  because 
it  was  spoken  rapidly,  and  related  to  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  of  file  phrases  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Tragedy  was 
not  so  often  played,  and  the  measured  step,  the  rhythin  of  the 
Alexandrines,  the  generality  of  the  expression,  made  it  more 
intelligible  to  me  in  every  way.  It  was  not  long  before  I  took 
up  Racine,  which  I  found  in  my  father's  library,  and  de- 
claimed the  pieces  to  myself,  in  the  theatrical  style  and 
manner,  as  the  organ  of  my  ear  and  the  organ  of  speech,  so 
aearly  akin  to  that,  had  caught  it,  and  this  with  considerable 
animation,  although  I  could  not  perceive  the  connexion  of  a 
whole  speech.  I  even  learned  entu-e  passages  by  rote,  like  a 
trained  talking-bird,  which  was  easier  to  me,  from  having 
previously  committed  to  memory  passages  from  the  Bible 
which  are  generally  imintelligible  to  a  child,  and  accustomed 
myself  to  reciting  them  in  the  tone  of  the  Protestant  preachers. 
The  versified  French  comedy  was  then  much  in  vogue ;  the 
pieces  of  Destouches,  Marivaux,  and  La  Chaussee,  were  often 
produced,  and  I  stiU  remember  distinctly  many  characteristic 
figures.  Of  those  of  Moli^re  I  recollect  less.  What  made 
the  greatest  impression  upon  me  was  the  Hypermnestra  of 
Lenu^re,  which,  as  a  new  piece,  was  brought  out  with  care  and 
often  repeated.    The  Devin  du  Village^  Rose  et  ColaSy  Annette  eC 
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Lubtn,  made  each  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon  me.  I  can 
even  now  recall  the  youths  and  maidens  decorated  with 
ribands,  and  their  gestures.  It  was  not  long  before  the  wish 
arose  in  mc  to  see  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  for  which 
many  opportunities  were  oflfered  me.  For  as  I  had  not  always 
patience  to  hear  out  the  whole  pieces,  and  often  carried  on  all 
sorts  of  games  with  other  children  of  my  age  in  the  corridors, 
and  in  the  milder  season  even  before  the  door,  a  handsome, 
lively  boy  joined  us,  who  belonged  to  the  theatre,  and  whom 
I  had  seen  in  many  little  parts,  though  only  casually.  He 
came  to  a  better  imderstanding  with  me  than  with  the  rest,  as 
I  could  turn  my  French  to  accomit  with  him,  and  he  the  more 
attached  himself  to  me  because  there  was  no  boy  of  his  age 
or  his  nation  at  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  also  went  together  at  other  times,  as  well  as 
during  the  play,  and  even  while  the  representations  went  on 
he  seldom  left  me  in  peace.  He  was  a  most  delightftd  little 
braggart,  chattered  away  charmingly  and  incessantly,  and  could 
tell  so  much  of  his  adventures,  quarrels,  and  other  strange 
incidents,  that  he  amused  me  wonderfully,  and  I  learned  fixmi 
him  in  four  weeks  more  of  the  language,  and  of  the  power  of 
expressing  myself  in  it,  than  can  be  imagined ;  so  that  no  one 
knew  how  I  had  attained  the  foreign  tongue  all  at  once,  as  if 
by  inspiration. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance  he  took  me 
-with  him  upon  the  stage,  and  led  me  especially  to  ihe/oyerSf 
where  the  actors  and  actresses  remained  during  the  intervals 
of  the  performance,  and  dressed  and  undressed.  The  place 
was  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable,  for  they  had  squeezed 
the  theatre  into  a  concert-room,  so  that  there  were  no  separate 
chambers  for  the  actors  behind  the  stage.  A  tolerably  large 
room  adjoining,  which  had  formerly  served  for  card-parties, 
was  now  mostly  used  by  both  sexes  in  common,  who  appeared 
to  feel  as  little  ashamed  before  each  other  as  before  us  children, 
if  there  was  not  always  the  strictest  propriety  in  putting  on  or 
changiQg  the  articles  of  dress.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  and  yet  from  habit,  after  repeated  \isits,  I 
soon  found  it  quite  natural. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  very  pecidiar  interest  of  my  own 
arose.  Young  Derones,  for  so  I  will  call  the  boy  whose 
acquaintance  I  still  kept  up,  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
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boasting,  a  youth  of  good  maimers  and  very  comi^ous  de- 
jneanom*.  He  made  me  acquainted  with  his  sister,  a  girl  who 
wus  a  few  years  older  than  we  were,  and  a  very  pleasant,  well- 
grown  girl,  of  regular  form,  brown  complexion,  black  hair 
and  eyes ;  her  whole  deportment  had  about  it  something  quiet, 
oven  sad.  I  tried  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  her  in  every  way, 
but  I  could  not  attract  her  notice.  Young  girls  think  them- 
selves far  advanced  beyond  younger  boys,  and  while  aspiring 
to  yoimg  men,  they  assimie  the  manner  of  an  aunt  towards 
the  boy  whose  first  inclination  is  turned  towards  them.— With 
a  younger  brother  of  his  I  had  no  acquaintance. 

Often,  when  their  mother  had  gone  to  rehearsals,  or  was  out 
visiting,  we  met  at  her  house  to  play  and  amuse  ourselves. 
I  never  went  there  without  presenting  the  fair  one  with  a 
flower,  a  fruit,  or  something  else,  which  she  always  received 
very  courteously,  and  thanked  me  for  most  politely,  but  I 
never  saw  her  sad  look  brighten,  and  found  no  trace  of  her 
having  given  me  a  further  thought.  At  last  I  fancied  I  had 
discovered  her  secret.  The  boy  showed  me  a  crayon-drawing 
of  a  handsome  man,  behind  his  mother's  bed,  which  was  hung 
with  elegant  silk  curtains,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  sly  look,  that  this  was  not  papa,  but  just  the  same  as  papa  ; 
and  as  he  glorified  this  man,  and  told  me  many  things  in  his 
circimistantial  and  ostentatious  manner,  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered that  the  daughter  might  belong  to  the  fether,  but  the 
other  two  children  to  the  intimate  friend.  I  thus  explained 
to  myself  her  melancholy  look,  and  loved  her  for  it  all  the 
more. 

My  liking  for  this  girl  assisted  me  in  bearing  the  extrava- 
gances of  her  brother,  who  was  not  always  within  boimds.  1 
iuid  often  to  endure  prolix  accounts  of  his  exploits,  how  he 
had  already  often  fought,  without  wishing  to  injure  the  other 
—all  for  the  mere  sake  of  honour.  He  had  always  contrived 
to  disarm  his  adversary,  and  had  then  forgiven  him ;  nay,  he 
was  such  a  good  fencer,  that  he  was  once  very  much  perplexed 
by  striking  the  sword  of  his  opponent  up  into  a  high  tree,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  got  again. 

What  much  facilitated  my  visits  to  the  theatre  was,  that 
my  free  ticket,  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  JSchuUheiss,  gave 
me  access  to  any  of  the  seats,  and  therefore  also  to  those  in 
the  proscenium.     This  was  very  deep,  after  the  French  style. 
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and  was  bordered  on  both  sides  with  seats,  which,  surrounded 
by  a  low  rail,  ascended  in  several  rows  one  behind  another^ 
so  that  the  first  seats  were  but  a  little  elevated  above  the 
stage.  The  whole  was  considered  a  place  of  special  honour, 
and  was  generally  used  only  by  officers,  although  the  nearness 
of  the  affbOTQ  destroyed,  I  will  not  say  all  illusion,  but,  in  a 
measure,  all  enjoyment.  I  have  thus  experienced  and  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  usage  or  abuse  of  which  Voltaire  so 
much  complains.  If,  when  the  house  was  very  full  at  such 
time  as  troops  were  passing  through  the  town,  officers  of 
distinction  strove  for  this  place  of  honour,  which  was  gene^ 
rally  occupied  already,  some  rows  of  benches  and  chairs  were 
placed  in  the  proscenium  on  the  stage  itself,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  heroes  and  heroines  but  to  reveal  their  secrets 
in  the  very  limited  space  between  the  imiforms  and  orders. 
I  have  even  seen  the  Hypermnestra  performed  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  cm-tain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts,  and  I  must  yet 
mention  a  strange  custom  which  I  thought  quite  extraordir 
nary,  as  its  inconsistency  with  art  was  to  me,  as  a  good 
German  boy,  quite  imendurable.  The  theatre  was  considered 
the  greatest  sanctuary,  and  any  disturbance  occmring  there 
would  have  been  instantly  resented  as  the  highest  crime 
against  the  majesty  of  the  public.  ITierefore  in  jdl  comedies, 
two  grenadiers  stood  with  their  arms  groimded,  in  foil  view, 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  back  scene,  and  were  witnesses  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Since,  as  I  said 
before,  the  curtain  did  not  fall  between  liie  acts,  two  others, 
while  music  struck  up,  reUeved  guard,  by  coming  from  the 
wings,  directly  m  front  of  the  first,  who  retired  in  the  same 
measured  manner.  Now,  if  such  a  practice  was  well  fitted  to 
destroy  all  that  in  the  theatre  is  called  illusion,  this  is  the 
more  striking,  because  it  was  done  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Diderot's  principles  and  examples,  the  most  naturcit 
naturalness  was  required  upon  the  stage,  and  a  perfect  decep- 
tion was  proposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  theatrical  art.  Tra- 
gedy, however,  was  absolved  from  any  such  nulitary-poHce 
regulations,  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity  had  the  right  of 
guarding  themselves ;  nevertheless,  the  same  grenadiers  stood 
near  enough  behind  the  side-scenes. 

I  win  also  mention  that  I  saw  Diderot's  "Father  of  a 
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Family,"  and  **  The  Philosopliers"  of  Palissot,  and  still  per- 
fectly remember  the  figure  of  the  philosopher  in  the  latter 
piece  going  upon  aU  fours,  aud  biting  into  a  raw  head  of 
lettuce. 

All  this  theatrical  variety  could  not,  however,  keep  us  chil- 
dren always  in  the  theatre.  In  fine  weather  we  played*  in  fi:ont 
of  it,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  committed  all  manner  of 
absurdities,  which,  especially  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  by  na 
means  corresponded  to  our  personal  appearance ;  for  I  and  my 
comrades  then  appeared  dressed  as  I  described  myself  in  the 
tale,  with  the  hat  imder  the  arm,  and  a  little  sword,  the  hilt  or 
which  was  ornamented  with  a  large  silk  knot.  One  day  when 
we  had  long  gone  in  this  way,  and  Derones  had  joined  us,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  assert  to  me  that  I  had  insulted  him, 
and  must  give  him  satisfaction.  I  could  not,  in  truth,  con- 
ceive what  was  the  cause  of  this ;  but  I  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge, and  was  going  to  draw  my  sword.  However,  he 
assured  me  that  in  such  cases  it  was  customary  to  go  ta 
secluded  spots,  in  order  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  more 
eonvenientiy.  We  therefore  went  behind  some  bams,  and 
placed  ourselves  in  the  proper  position.  ITie  duel  took  place 
in  a  somewhat  theatrical  style,  the  blades  clashed,  and  the 
thrusts  followed  close  upon  each  other ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
combat  he  remained  with  the  point  of  his  sword  lodged  in 
the  knot  of  my  hilt.  This  was  pierced  through,  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  received  the  most  complete  satisfac- 
tion ;  then  embraced  me,  also  theatrically,  and  we  went  to. 
the  next  coffee-house  to  refi-esh  ourselves  with  a  glass  of 
ahnond-milk  after  our  mental  agitation,  and  to  knit  more 
closely  the  old  bond  of  friendship. 

On  this  occasion  I  wiU  relate  another  adventure  which  alsa 
happened  to  me  at  the  theatre,  although  at  a  later  time.  I 
was  sitting  very  quietly  in  the  pit  with  one  of  my  playmates, 
and  we  looked  wifli  pleasure  at  a  pas  seul,  which  was  executed 
with  much  skill  and  grace  by  a  pretty  boy  about  our  own  age 
— ^the  son  of  a  French  dancing-master  who  was  passing  through 
the  city.  After  the  fashion  of  dancers,  he  was  dressed  in  a 
close  vest  of  red  silk,  which  ending  in  a  short  hoop-petticoat, 
like  a  runner's  apron,  floated  above  the  knee.  We  had  given 
our  meed  of  applause  to  this  young  artist  with  the  whole 
pablic,  when — ^I  know  not  how — ^it  occurred  to  me  to  make  a 
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moral  reflection.  I  said  to  my  companion,  "  How  handsomely 
this  boy  was  dressed,  and  how  well  he  looked ;  who  knows  in 
how  tattered  a  jacket  he  may  sleep  to-night !"— All  had 
already  risen,  but  the  crowd  prevented  our  moving.  A  woman 
who  had  sat  by  me,  and  who  was  now  standing  close  beside 
me,  chanced  to  be  the  mother  of  the  young  artist,  and  felt 
much  offended  by  my  reflection.  Unfortunately,  she  knew 
German  enough  to  imderstand  me,  and  spoke  it  just  as  much 
as  was  necessary  to  scold.  She  abused  me  violently.  Who 
was  I,  she  would  like  to  know,  that  had  a  right  to  doubt  the 
family  and  respectability  of  this  young  man  ?  At  all  events, 
she  would  be  bound  he  was  as  good  as  I,  and  his  talents  might 
probably  procui*e  him  a  fortune,  of  which  I  coidd  not  even 
venture  to  dream.  This  moral  lecture  she  read  me  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  those  about  me  wonder  what  rudeness  I  had 
committed.  As  I  could  neither  excuse  myself  nor  escape  from 
her,  I  was  really  embarrassed,  and  when  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  said  without  thinking,  "  Well !  why  do  you  make 
such  a  noise  about  it  ? — ^to-day  red,  to-morrow  dead."*  These 
words  seemed  to  strike  the  woman  dumb.  She  stared  at  me, 
and  moved  away  from  me  as  soon  as  it  was  in  any  degree 
possible.  I  thought  no  more  of  my  words ;  only,  some  time 
afterwards,  they  occurred  to  me,  when  the  boy,  instead  of 
continuing  to  perform,  became  ill,  and  that  very  dangerously. 
Whether  he  died  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Such  intimations,  by  an  imseasonably  or  even  improperly 
spoken  word,  were  held  in  repute  even  by  the  ancients,  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  forms  of  belief  and  of  superstition 
have  always  remained  the  same  among  all  people  and  in  all 
times. 

From  the  first  day  ot  the  occupation  of  our  city,  there  was 
no  lack  of  constant  diversion,  especially  for  children  and  young 
people.  Plays  and  baUs,  parades,  and  marches  through  the 
town,  attracted  our  attention  in  all  directions.  The  last  par- 
ticularly were  always  increasing,  and  the  soldiers'  life  seemed 
to  us  very  merry  and  agreeable. 

The  residence  of  the  King's  Lieutenant  at  our  house  pro- 
cured us  the  advantage  of  seeing  by  degrees  all  the  distin- 
guished   persons    in  the   French   army,   and  especially  of 

*  A  German  proverb,  "  Heute  roth,  morgen  todt." 
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beholding  close  at  hand  the  leaders  whose  names  had  already 
been  made  known  to  us  by  reputation.  Thus  we  looked  from 
stairs  and  landing-places,  as  if  from  galleries,  very  conveniently 
upon  the  generals  who  passed  by.  Before  aU  I  remember  the 
Pbincb  Soitbise  as  a  handsome,  courteous  gentleman,  but 
most  distinctly  the  Mabechai.  de  Bboglio,  who  was  a 
younger  man,  not  tall,  but  well-built,  lively,  active,  and 
abounding  in  keen  glances. 

He  often  came  to  the  King's  Lieutenant,  and  it  was  soon 
remarked  that  the  conversation  was  on  weighty  matters.  We 
had  scarcely  become  accustomed  to  having  strangers  quartered 
upon  us  in  ike  first  three  months,  when  a  rumour  was  obscurely 
circulated  that  the  Allies  were  on  the  march,  and  that  Duko 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  coming  to  drive  the  French  from 
the  Maine.  Of  these,  who  could  not  boast  of  any  especial 
success  in  war,  no  high  opinion  was  held,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Bossbach  it  was  Qiought  they  might  be  dispersed.  The 
greatest  confidence  was  placed  in  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  all 
those  fiivourable  to  Prussia  awaited  with  eagerness  their  de- 
livery fix)m  the  yoke  hitherto  borne  My  fattier  was  in  some- 
what better  spirits — ^my  mother  was  apprehensive.  She  was 
wise  enough  to  see  that  a  small  present  evil  might  easily  be 
exchanged  for  a  great  affliction ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  the  French  would  not  advance  to  meet  the  Duke,  but 
would  wait  an  attack  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  A 
defeat  of  the  French,  a  flight,  a  defence  of  the  city,  if  it  were 
only  to  cover  their  rear  and  hold  the  bridge,  a  bombardment, 
a  sack— all  these  presented  themselves  to  the  excited  imagi- 
nation, and  gave  anxiety  to  both  parties.  My  mother,  who 
could  bear  everything  but  suspense,  imparted  her  fears  to  the 
Count  through  the  interpreter.  She  received  the  answer 
usual  in  such  cases :  she  might  be  quite  easy,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  should  keep  quiet  and  mention  the  matter 
to  no  one. 

Many  troops  passed  through  the  city ;  we  learned  that  they 
halted  at  Bei^en.  The  coming  and  going,  the  riding  and 
running  constantly  increased,  and  our  house  was  in  an  uproar 
day  and  night.  At  this  time  I  often  saw  Marshal  de  Broglio* 
always  cheerful,  always  the  same  in  look  and  manner,  and  I 
was  afterwards  pleased  to  find  a  man  whose  form  had  mado 
such  a  good  and  lasting  impression  upon  me,  so  honourably 
mentioned  in  history. 
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Thus,  after  an  unquiet  Passion-week,  the  Gk)od-Friday  of 
1 759  arrived.  A  profound  stiUness  announced  the  approach- 
ing storm.  We  children  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  nouse  : 
my  father  had  no  quiet,  and  went  out.  The  battle  began :  I 
ascended  to  the  garret,  where  indeed  I  was  prevented  seeing 
the  country  round,  but  could  very  well  hear  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  the  general  discharge  of  musketry.  After  some 
hours  we  saw  the  first  symptoms  of  the  battie  in  a  line  of 
wagons,  in  which  the  wounded,  with  various  sad  mutilations 
and  gestures,  were  slowly  drawn  by  us,  to  be  taken  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary,  now  transformed  into  a  hospital.  The  com- 
passion of  the  citizens  was  instantly  moved.  Beer,  wine,  bread, 
and  money  were  distributed  to  those  who  were  yet  able  to  take 
them.  But  when,  some  time  after,  wounded  and  captive  Ger- 
mans were  seen  in  the  train,  the  pity  knew  no  limits,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  would  strip  himself  of  every  moveable 
that  he  possessed  to  assist  his  suffering  countrymen. 

The  prisoners,  however,  were  an  evidence  of  a  battle  un- 
favourable to  the  allies.  My  fether,  whose  party  feelings  made 
him  quite  certain  that  these  would  come  off  victorious,  had 
the  violent  temerity  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  expected  victors, 
without  thinking  that  the  beaten  party  mnst  pass  over  hm 
in  their  flight.  He  first  repaired  to  his  garden  before  the 
Friedberg  gate,  where  he  foimd  everything  lonely  and  quiet, 
then  he  ventured  to  the  Bomheim  heath,  where  he  soon 
descried  yarious  stragglers  of  the  army,  who  were  scattered 
and  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  the  boundary-stones, 
so  that  the  rebounding  lead  whizzed  roimd  the  head  of  the 
inquisitive  wanderer.  He  therefore  considered  it  more  pru- 
dent to  go  back,  and  learned  on  enquiry  what  the  report  of 
the  firing  might  have  before  informed  him,  that  all  stood  well 
for  the  French,  and  that  there  was  no  thought  of  retreating. 
Reaching  home  in  an  iU-humour,  the  sight  of  his  wounded 
and  captured  countrymen  brought  him  altogether  out  of  his 
usual  self-command.  He  also  caused  various  donations  to  be 
given  to  the  passers  by,  but  only  the  Germans  were  to  have 
them,  which  was  not  always  possible,  as  fate  had  packed 
together  both  Mend  and  foe. 

My  mother  and  we  children,  who  had  already  relied  on 
the  Coimt's  word,  and  had  therefore  passed  a  tolerably  quiet 
day,  were  highly  rejoiced,  and  my  mother  doubly  consoled,  the 
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next  day,  when  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  her  treasure- 
hox,  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  she  received  a  very  comfortable 
answer,  both  for  present  and  future.  We  wished  our  fathei 
similar  faith  and  feelings ;  we  flattered  him  as  much  as  we 
could ;  we  entreated  him  to  take  some  food,  from  which  he 
had  abstained  all  day;  but  he  repulsed  our  caresses  and 
every  enjoyment,  and  betook  himself  to  his  chamber.  Our 
joy,  however,  was  not  interrupted ;  the  affair  was  decided ; 
the  King's  Lieutenant,  who,  against  his  habit,  had  been  on 
horseback  to-day,  at  last  returned  home,  where  his  presence 
was  more  necessary  than  ever.  We  sprang  to  meet  him, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  testified  our  delight.  This  seemed 
much  to  please  him.  "Well,"  said  he  more  kindly  than 
usual,  "  I  am  glad  also  for  your  «akes,  my  dear  children." 
He  immediately  ordered  that  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  and  the 
best  of  everything  should  be  given  us,  and  went  to  his  room, 
already  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  urgent,  the  demanding, 
and  the  suppliant 

We  had  now  a  fine  collation,  pitied  our  poor  father  who 
would  not  partake  of  it,  and  pressed  our  mother  to  call  him 
in ;  but  she,  more  prudent  than  we,  well  knew  how  distastefiil 
such  gifts  would  be  to  him.  In  the  meantime  she  had  pre- 
pared some  supper,  and  would  readily  have  sent  a  portion  up 
to  his  room,  but  he  never  tolerated  such  an  irregularity  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cases ;  and  after  the  sweet  things  were 
removed,  we  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  come  down 
into  the  ordinary  dining-room.  At  last  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  unwillingly,  and  we  had  no  notion  of  the  mischief 
which  we  were  preparing  for  him  and  ourselves.  The  stair- 
case ran  through  the  whole  house,  along  all  the  ante-rooms. 
My  fiither  in  coming  down  had  to  go  directly  past  the  Count's 
apartment.  This  ante-room  was  so  foil  of  people,  that  the 
Count,  to  get  through  much  at  once,  resolved  to  come  out, 
and  this  happened  imfortunately  at  the  moment  when  my 
father  descended.  The  Count  met  him  cheerfiilly,  greeted 
him,  and  remarked,  "  You  will  congratulate  yourselves  and 
us  that  this  dangerous  afl^ir  is  so  happily  termmated."  "  By 
no  means !"  replied  my  father  in  a  rage ;  "  would  that  it  had 
driven  you  to  ike  devil,  even  if  I  had  gone  with  you.*'  The 
Count  restrained  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  ou^ 
v/ith  wrath— "You  shall  pay  for  this,"  cried  he;  "you  shall 
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find  that  you  have  not  thus  insulted  the  good  cause  aui 
myself  for  nothing!" 

My  fether,  meanwhile,  came  down  very  calmly,  seated 
himself  near  us,  seemed  more  cheerful  than  before,  and  began 
to  eat.  We  were  glad  of  this,  unconscious  of  the  dangerous 
method  in  which  he  had  rolled  the  stone  from  his  heart.  Soon 
afterwards  my  mother  was  called  out,  and  we  had  great 
pleasure  in  chattering  to  our  father  about  the  sweet  things 
the  Count  had  given  us.  Oiv  mother  did  not  return.  At 
last  the  interpreter  came  in.  At  a  hint  from  him  we  were 
sent  to  bed ;  it  was  already  late,  and  we  willingly  obeyed. 
After  a  night  quietly  slept  through,  we  heard  of  liie  violent 
comjnotion  which  had  shaken  the  house  the  previous  evening. 
The  King's  Lieutenant  had  instantly  ordered  my  father  to  be 
led  to  the  guard-house.  The  subalterns  well  knew  that  he 
was  never  to  be  contradicted ;  yet  they  had  often  earned  thanks 
by  delaying  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  interpreter, 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  contrived  to  excite 
this  disposition  in  them  very  strongly.  The  tumult,  more- 
over, was  so  great,  that  a  delay  brought  with  it  its  own  con- 
cealment and  excuse.  He  had  called  out  my  mother,  and 
put  the  adjutant,  as  it  were,  into  her  hands,  that  by 
prayers  and  representatians  she  might  gain  a  brief  postpone- 
ment of  the  matter.  He  himself  hurried  up  to  the  Count, 
who  with  great  self-command  had  immediately  retired  into 
the  inner  room,  and  would  rather  allow  the  most  ui^ent 
a£^  to  stand  still,  than  wreak  on  an  innocent  person  the  ill- 
humour  once  excited  in  him,  and  give  a  decision  derogatory 
to  his  dignity. 

The  address  of  the  interpreter  to  the  Count,  the  train  of  the 
whole  conversation,  were  often  enough  repeated  to  us  by  the 
fat  interpreter,  who  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fortunate 
result,  so  that  I  can  stiU  describe  it  from  recollection. 

The  interpreter  had  ventured  to  open  the  cabinet  and  enter, 
an  act  which  was  severely  prohibited.  "  What  do  you  want  ?'* 
shouted  the  Coimt,  angrily.  "  Out  with  you ! — ^no  one  but  St. 
Jean  has  a  right  to  enter  here." 

"Well,  suppose  I  am  St.  Jean  for  a  moment,"  answered 
tlie  interpreter. 

"  It  would  need  a  powerful  imagination  for  that !  Two  of 
him  v/ould  not  make  one  such  as  you.     Retii-e  I" 
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"Count,  you  have  received  a  great  gift  jfrom  heaven,  and 
to  that  I  appeal." 

"You  think  to  flatter  me!  Do  not  fancy  you  will  suc- 
ceed." 

"  You  have  the  great  gift,  Coimt,  even  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion— ^in  moments  of  rage,  of  listening  to  the  opinions  of 
others." 

"Well,  well,  the  question  now  is  just  about  opinions,  to 
which  I  have  listened  too  long.  I  know  but  too  well  that  we 
are  not  liked  here,  and  that  these  citizens  look  askance  at 
us." 

"  Not  all !" 

"  Very  many.  What !  These  towns  will  be  imperial  towns, 
will  ihey?  They  saw  their  emperor  elected  and  crowned, 
and  when,  being  unjustly  attacked,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  dominions  and  surrendering  to  an  usurper;  when  ho 
fartunately  finds  faithftil  allies  who  pour  out  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  his  behalf — ^they  will  not  put  up  with  the  slight 
burden  that  falls  to  their  share,  towards  humbling  the  enemy!" 

"But  you  have  long  known  these  sentiments,  and  have 
endured  them  like  a  wise  man ;  they  are,  besides,  held  only 
by  a  minority.  A  few,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  qualities  of  the 
enemy,  whom  you  yourself  prize  as  an  extraordinary  man,  a 
few  only — as  you  are  aware." 

"Yes,  indeed!  I  have  known  and  suffered  it  too  long! 
otherwise  this  man  would  not  have  presumed  to  utter  such 
insults  to  my  fece,  and  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Let 
them  be  as  many  as  they  please,  they  shall  be  punished  in  the 
person  of  this  .their  audacious  representative,  and  perceive 
what  they  have  to  expect." 
Only  delay.  Count." 

In  certain  things  one  cannot  act  too  promptly." 
Only  a  little  delay.  Count." 

Neighbour,  you  think  to  mislead  me  into  a  false  step; 
you  shall  not  succeed." 

"  I  would  neither  lead  you  into  a  false  step  nor  restrain  you 
from  one ;  your  resolution  is  just ;  it  becomes  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Kmg's  Lieutenant;  but  consider  that  you  are  also 
Count  Thorane !" 

**  He  has  no  right  to  interfere  here." 
'  "  Bvt  the  gaUant  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard." 
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Wliat  would  he  say  then  ?" 

King's  lieutenant,"  he  would  begin,  "  you  have  so  long 
had  patience  with  so  many  gloomy,  untoward,  bungling  men, 
if  they  were  not  really  too  bad.  This  man  has  certainly  been 
too  bad,  but  control  yourself,  King's  Lieutenant,  and  eyeiy 
one  will  praise  and  extol  you  on  that  account." 

"  You  know  I  can  often  endure  your  jests,  but  do  not  abuse 
my  good-will.  These  men — are  they  then  completely  blinded  } 
Suppose  we  had  lost  the  battle,  what  would  have  been  their 
fate  at  this  moment?  We  fight  up  to  the  gates,  we  shut  up 
the  city,  we  halt,  we  defend  ourselves  to  cover  our  retreat 
over  the  bridge.  Think  you,  the  enemy  would  have  stood 
with  his  hands  before  him?  He  throws  grenades,  and  what 
he  has  at  hand,  and  they  catch  where  they  can.  This  house- 
holder— what  would  he  have  ?  Here,  in  these  rooms,  a  bomb 
might  now  have  burst,  and  another  have  followed  it;— in  these 
rooms,  the  cursed  China-paper  of  which  I  have  spared,  in- 
commoding myself,  by  not  nailing  up  my  maps!  They  ought 
to  have  spent  the  whole  day  on  tibeir  knees." 

"  How  many  would  have  done  that!" 

"They  ought  to  have  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  us,  and 
to  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  generals  and  officers  with 
tokens  of  honour  and  joy,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  witiit 
refreBhments.  Instead  of  this,  the  poisou  of  party-spirit  de- 
stroys  the  fiurest  and  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  won  by 
so  many  cares  and  eflforts." 

"It  is  party-spirit;  but  you  wiU  only  increase  it  by  the 
punishment  of  this  man.  Those  who  think  with  him  will 
proclaim  you  a  tyrant  and  a  barbarian : — ^they  will  consider 
him  a  martyr,  who  has  suffered  for  the  good  cause ;  and  even 
those  of  the  other  opinion,  who  are  now  his  opponents,  will 
see  in  him  only  their  fellow-citizen,  will  pity  him,  and  while 
they  confess  your  justice,  wiU  yet  feel  fliat  you  have  pro- 
ceeded too  severely." 

"  I  have  listened  to  you  too  much  already, — ^now,  away 
with  you!" 

"  Hear  only  this.  Remember  this  is  the  most  imheard-of 
thing  that  could  befall  this  man,  this  family.  You  have  had 
no  reason  to  be  edified  by  the  good- will  of  the  master  of  the 
house ;  but  the  mistress  has  anticipated  all  your  wishes,  and 
the  children  have  regarded  you  as  their  uncle.     With  this 
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single  blow,  you  will  for  ever  destroy  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  this  dwelling.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  a  bomb  falling 
into  the  house,  woidd  not  have  occasioned  greater  desolation. 
I  have  so  often  admired  your  self-command,  Count;  give  me 
this  time  opportunity  to  adore  you.  A  warrior  is  worthy  of 
honour  who  considers  himself  a  guest  in  the  house  of  an 
enemy;  but  here  there  is  no  enemy,  only  a  mistaking  man. 
Control  yourself,  and  you  will  acquire  an  everlasting  feme." 

"  That  would  be  odd,"  replied  the  Count,  with  a  smile. 

"  Merely  natural,"  continued  the  interpreter;  "  I  have  not 
sent  the  wife  and  children  to  your  feet,  because  I  know  you 
detest  such  scenes ;  but  I  will  depict  to  you  this  wife  and 
these  children,  how  they  wiU  thank  you.  I  will  depict  them 
to  you  conversing  all  their  lives  of  the  battle  of  Bergen,  and 
of  your  magnanimity  on  this  day,  relating  it  to  their  children, 
and  children's  children,  and  inspiring  even  strangers  with 
their  own  interest  for  you:  an  act  of  this  kind  can  never 
perish." 

"  But  you  do  not  hit  my  weak  side  yet,  interpreter !  About 
posthumous  fame  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking;  that  is 
for  otners,  not  for  me ;  but  to  do  right  at  the  moment,  not  to 
neglect  my  duty,  not  to  prejudice  my  honour — ^that  is  my 
care.  We  have  already  had  too  many  words ;  now  go — and 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  thankless,  whom  I  spare." 

The  interpreter,  surprised  and  moved  by  this  unexpectedly 
favourable  issue,  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  would  have 
kissed  the  Count's  hands.  The  Count  motioned  him  off,  and 
said  severely  and  seriously,  "  You  know  I  cannot  bear  such 
things."  And  with  these  words  he  went  into  the  ante-room, 
to  attend  to  his  pressing  affairs,  and  hear  the  claims  of  so 
many  expectant  persons.  So  the  matter  was  disposed  of, 
and  the  next  morning  we  celebrated  with  the  remnants  of  the 
yesterday's  sweetmeats,  the  passing  over  of  an  evil  through 
the  threatenings  of  which  we  had  happily  slept. 

Whether  the  interpreter  really  spoke  so  wisely,  or  merely 
so  painted  the  scene  to  himself,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  after 
a  good  and  fortunate  action,  I  will  not  decide ;  at  least  he 
never  varied  it  in  repeating  it.  Indeed,  this  day  seemed 
to  him  both  the  most  anxious  and  the  most  glorious  in  his 
life.    . 

3ne  little  incident  will  show  how  the  Coimt  in  general 

q2 
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rejected  all  fialse  parade,  never  assumed  a  title  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  how  witty  he  was  in  his  more  cheerful 
moods. 

A  man  of  the  higher  class,  who  was  one  of  the  abstruse,  soli- 
tary Frankforters,  thought  he  must  complain  of  the  quartering 
of  the  soldiers  upon  him.  He  came  in  person,  and  the  inter- 
preter proffered  him  his  sei'vices,  but  the  other  supposed  that 
he  did  not  need  them.  He  came  before  the  Coimt  with  a 
most  becoming  bow,  and  said,  "Yom*  excellency!"  The 
Count  returned  the  bow,  as  well  as  the  "  excellency."  Struck 
by  this  mark  of  honour,  and  not  supposing  but  that  the  title 
was  too  humble,  he  stooped  lower,  and  said,  "  Monseigneur." 
" Sir,"  said  the  Count,  very  seriously,  "we  wiU  not'  go  further, 
or  else  we  may  easily  bring  it  to  Majesty."  The  ether  gentle- 
man was  extremely  confused,  and  had  not  a  word  to  utter. 
The  interpreter,  standing  at  some  distance,  and  apprised  of 
the  whole  affair,  was  wicked  enough  not  to  move,  but  the 
Count,  with  much  cheerfulness,  continued,  "Well  now,  for 
instance,  sir,  what  is  your  name?"  "  Spangenberg,"  replied 
the  other.  "And  mine,"  said  the  Count,  "is  Thorane. 
Spangenberg,  what  is  your  business  with  Thorane?  Now, 
then,  let  us  sit  down;  the  affair  shall  at  once  be  settled." 

And  thus  the  affair  was  indeed  settled  at  once,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  person  I  have  here  named  Spangenberg, 
and  the  same  evening,  in  our  family  circle,  the  story  was  not 
only  told  by  the  waggish  interpreter,  but  was  given  with  all 
the  circumstances  and  gestures. 

After  these  confusions,  disquietudes,  and  grievances,  the 
former  security  and  thoughtlessness  soon  retrnmed,  in  which 
the  young  particularly  live  from  day  to  day,  if  it  be  in  any 
degree  possible.  My  passion  for  the  French  theatre  grew 
^\•iiil  every  performance.  I  did  not  miss  an  evening,  though 
on  every  occasion,  when  after  the  play  I  sat  down  witli  the 
family  to  supper,— often  putting  up  with  the  remains, — ^I  had 
to  endure  the  constant  reproaches  of  my  father,  that  theatres 
AN'ere  useless,  and  would  lead  to  nothing.  In  these  cases  I 
ndduced  all  and  every  argument  which  is  at  hand  for  the 
iipologists  of  the  stage  when  they  fall  into  a  difficulty  like 
mine.  Vice  in  prosperity  and  virtue  in  misfortune,  are  in 
the  end  set  right  by  poetical  justice.  Those  beautiftd  exam- 
pics  of  misdeeds  punished,  Miss  Sarah  Sampson^  and  the  Mir^ 
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chant  of  London^  were  very  energetically  cited  on  my  part; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  often  came  off  worst  when  the 
Fovberies  de  Scapm,  and  others  of  the  sort,  were  in  the  bill, 
and  I  was  forced  to  bear  reproaches  for  the  delight  felt  by 
the  public  in  the  deceits  of  intriguing  servants,  and  the  suc- 
cea^ul  follies  of  prodigal  young  men.  Neither  party  was 
conyinced;  but  my  father  was  verj^  soon  reconciled  to  the 
theatre  when  he  saw  that  I  advanced  with  incredible  rapidity 
in  the  French  language. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everybody  would  rather  under- 
take himself  what  he  sees  done  bv  others,  whether  he  has 
aptitude  for  it  or  not.  I  had  soon  exhausted  the  whole  range 
of  the  French  stage ;  several  pieces  I  had  already  witnessed 
for  the  third  and  fourth  times ;  all  had  passed  before  my  eyes 
and  mind,  from  the  stateliest  tragedy  to  the  most  frivolous 
afterpiece ;  and  as  when  a  child  I  had  presumed  to  imitate 
Terence,  I  did  not  Ml  now  as  a  boy,  on  a  much  more  inciting 
occasion,  to  copy  the  French  forms  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
jind  want  of  abHity.  There  were  then  performed  some  half- 
mythological,  half-allegorical  pieces  in  the  taste  of  Pieon  ; 
they  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  parody,  and  were 
much  liked.  These  representations  particularly  attracted 
me:  the  little  gold  wings  of  a  lively  Mercury,  the  thunder- 
bolt of  a  disguised  Jupiter,  an  amorous  Danae,  or  by  whatever 
name  a  fidr  one  visited  by  the  gods  might  be  csJled,  if  in- 
deed it  were  not  a  shepherdess  or  himtress  to  whom  they 
descended.  And  as  elements  of  this  kind,  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphosis, or  the  Pantheon  Mythicum  of  Pomey,  were  hiun- 
ming  in  swarms  about  my  head — ^I  had  soon  put  together  in 
my  imagination  a  little  piece  of  the  kind,  of  which  I  can  only 
say  that  the  scene  was  rural,  and  that  there  was  no  lack 
in  it  of  king's  daughters,  princes,  or  gods.  Mercury,  espe- 
cially, made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  senses,  that  I 
could  almost  be  sworn  that  I  had  seen  him  with  my  own 
eyes. 

I  presented  my  friend  Derones  with  a  very  neat  copy,  made 
by  myself,  which  he  accepted  with  quite  a  special  grace,  and 
with  a  truly  patronizing  air,  glanced  hastily  over  the  manu- 
script, pointed  out  a  few  grammatical  blimders,  found  some 
r^hes  too  long,  and  at  last  promised  to  examine  and  judge 
work  more  attentively  wlien  he  had  the  requisite  leisure^ 
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To  my  modest  question,  whether  the  piece  could  by  any 
ohance  be  performed,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  In  the  theatre,  he  said,  a  great  deal  went 
by  fiivour,  and  he  would  support  me  with  all  his  heart :  only 
the  aEair  must  be  kept  private ;  for  he  had  himself  once  on  a 
*ime  surprised  the  directors  with  a  piece  of  his  own,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  acted  if  it  had  not  been  too  soon 
detected  that  he  was  the  author.  I  promised  him  all  posfliblc 
silence ;  and  already  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  the  name  of  my 
])iece  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  squares. 

Light-minded  as  my  friend  generally  was,  the  opportunity 
of  playing  the  master  was  bi^t  too  desirable.  He  read  ms 
piece  through  with  attention,  and  while  he  sat  down  with  me 
to  make  some  trivial 'alterations,  turned  the  whole  thing,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  completely  topsy-turvy,  so 
that  not  one  stone  remained  on  another.  He  struck  out, 
added,  took  away  one  character,  substituted  another,— in 
short,  went  on  with  the  maddest  wantonness  in  the  world,  so 
that  my  hair  stood  on  end.  My  previous  persuasion  that  he 
m\L«t  understand  the  matter,  allowed  him  to  have  his  way, 
for  he  had  often  laid  before  me  so  much  about  the  Thiee 
Unities  of  Aristotle,  the  regularity  of  the  French  drama,  the 
probability,  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
these,  that  I  was  forced  to  regard  him,  not  merely  as  informed, 
but  thoroughly  groimded.  He  abused  the  Englidi  and  scorned 
the  Gfermans ;  in  short,  he  laid  before  me  ^e  whole  drama- 
turgic litany  which  I  have  so  often  in  my  life  been  compelled 
to  hear. 

Like  the  boy  in  the  fable,  I  carried  my  mangled  ofBspring 
home,'  and  strove  in  vain  to  bring  it  to  life.  As,  however,  I 
would  not  quite  abandon  it,  I  caused  a  fair  copy  of  my  first 
manuscript,  after  a  few  alterations,  to  be  made  by  our  derk, 
which  I  presented  to  my  father,  and  thus  gained  so  much  that 
for  a  long  time  he  let  me  eat  my  supper  in  quiet  after  the 
play  was  over. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  had  made  me  reflective,  and  I 
resolved  now  to  learn  at  the  very  sources,  these  theories, 
these  laws,  to  which  every  one  appealed,  but  which  bad  be- 
come suspicious  to  me  chiefly  through  the  unpoliteness  of  my 
arrogant  master.     This  was  notandeed  difficult,  but  laboriouf:. 
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I  immediately  read  Comeille's  Treatise  on  the  Three  Unities^ 
and  learned  from  that  how  people  woidd  have  it,  but  why 
they  desired  it  so  was  by  no  means  clear  to  me;  and  what 
was  worst  of  aU,  I  fell  at  once  into  still  greater  confusion 
when  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  disputes  on  the 
Cid^  and  read  the  prefaces  in  which  ComeiUe  and  Eacine 
are  obl^ed  to  defend  themselves  against  the  critics  and 
public.  Here  at  least  I  plainly  saw  that  no  man  knew  what 
he  panted;  that  a  piece  like  the  Cid,  which  had  produced 
the  noblest  effect,  was  to  be  condemned  at  the  command  of 
an  all-powerftd  cardinal;  that  Racine,  the  idol  of  the  French 
living  in  my  day,  who  had  now  also  become  my  idol — (for  I 
fajad  got  intimately  acquainted  with  him  when  Schoff  Von 
Olenschlager  made  us  children  act  Britannicus,  in  which  the 
part  of  Nero  fell  to  me) — ^that  Eacine,  I  say,  even  in  his  own 
was  not  able  to  get  on  with  the  amateurs  nor  critics. 
Thro^^  all  this  I  became  more  perplexed  than  ever,  and 
after  naving  pestered  myself  a  long  time  with  this  talking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  theoretical  quackery  of  the  pre- 
vious century,  threw  them  to  the  dogs,  and  was  the  more 
resolute  in  casting  all  the  rubbish  away,  the  more  I  thought 
I  observed  that  flie  authors  themselves  who  had  produced 
excellent  things,  when  they  began  to  speak  about  them,  when 
they  set  forth  the  grounds  of  their  treatment,  when  they 
desired  to  defend,  justify,  or  excuse  themselves,  were  not 
always  able  to  hit  the  proper  mark.  I  hastened  back  again, 
therrfore,  to  the  living  present,  attended  the  theatre  far  more 
zealously,  read  more  scrupulously  and  connectedly,  so  that  I 
had  perseverance  enough  tiiis  time  to  work  through  the  whole 
o£J8acine  and  Moliere,  and  a  great  part  of  Comeille. 
Wthe  King's  Lieutenant  still  lived  at  our  house.  He  in  no 
respect  had  changed  his  deportment,  especially  towards  us; 
but  it  was  observable,  and  the  interpreter  made  it  still  more 
evident  to  us,  that  he  no  longer  discharged  his  duties  with 
the  same  cheerfulness  and  zeal  as  at  the  outset,  though  always 
with  the  same  rectitude  and  fidelity.  His  character  and 
habits,  which  showed  the  Spaniard  rather  than  the  French- 
man; his  caprices,  which  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
lus  business;  his  unbending  will  under  all  circumstances;  his 
•usceptibility  as  to  everything  that  concerned  his  person  or 
reputation-— <ill  this  together  might  perhaps  sometimes  bring 
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him  into  conflict  with  his  superiors.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  a  duel,  which  had  arisen  in  the  theatre,  and 
it  was  deemed  wrong  that  the  King's  Lieutenant,  himself 
chief  of  police,  should  liave  committed  a  punishable  offence. 
As  I  have  said,  all  this  may  have  contributed  to  make  him 
live  more  retired,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  to  act  with  less 
energy. 

^  Meanwhile,  a  considerable  part  of  the  pictures  he  had  or- 
dered had  been  delivered.  Count  Thorane  passed  his  leisure 
hours  in  examining  them,  wJule  in  the  aforesaid  gable-room 
he  had  them  nailed  up,  canvas  after  canvas,  lai^e  and  small, 
side  by  side,  and  because  there  was  want  of  space,  even  one 
over  another,  and  then  taken  down  and  rolled  up.  The  works 
were  constantly  inspected  anew;  the  parts'  that  were  con- 
sidered the  most  successftd  were  repeatedly  enjoyed;  but 
there  was  no  want  of  wishes  that  this  or  that  had  been  dif- 
ferently done. 

Hence  arose  a  new  and  veiy  singular  operation.  As  one 
painter  best  executed  figures,  anotibier  middle-grounds  and 
distances,  a  third  trees,  a  fourth  flowers,  it  struck  the  Coimt 
that  these  talents  might  perhaps  be  combined  in  the  paint- 
ings, and  that  in  this  way  perfect  works  might  be  produced. 
A  beginning  was  made  at  once,  by  having  for  instance  some 
beautiful  cattle  painted  into  a  finished  landscape.  But  be- 
cause there  was  not  always  adequate  room  for  all,  and  a  few 
sheep  more  or  less  was  no  great  matter  to  the  cattle-paiQter, 
the  largest  landscape  proved  in  the  end  too  narrow.  Now 
also  the  painter  of  figures  had  to  introduce  the  shepherd,  and 
some  travellers ;  these  deprived  each  other  of  air,  as  we  may 
say;  and  we  marvelled  that  they  were  not  all  stifled,  even  in 
the  most  open  coimtry.  No  one  could  anticipate  what  was 
to  come  of  the  matter,  and  when  it  was  finished  it  gave  no 
satisfaction.  The  paiQters  were  annoyed.  They  had  gained 
something  by  their  first  orders,  but  lost  by  these  after-labours, 
though  the  Count  paid  for  them  also  very  liberally.  And  as 
the  parts  worked  into  each  other  in  one  picture  by  several 
hands,  produced  no  good  effect  after  all  the  trouble,  every 
one,  at  last,  fancied  that  his  own  work  had  been  spoiled  and 
destroyed  by  that  of  the  others ;  hence  the  artists  were  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  falling  out,  and  becoming  irreconcilably 
Iiostile  to  each  other.     These  alterations,  or  rather  additioDS, 
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were  made  in  the  before-mentioned  studio,  where  I  remained 
quite  alone  with  the  artists ;  and  it  amused  me  to  hunt  out 
from  the  studies,  particularly  of  animals,  this  or  that  indi- 
ndual  or  group,  and  to  propose  it  for  the  foreground  or  the 
distance,  in  which  respect  tliey  many  times,  either  from  con- 
viction or  kindness,  complied  with  my  wishes. 

The  partners  in  this  affair  were  therefore   greatly  dis- 
couraged, especially  Seekatz,  a  very  hypochondriacal,  retired 
man,  who  indeed  by  his  incomparable  humour  was  the  best 
of  companions  among  friends,  but  who,  when  he  worked, 
desired  to  work  alone,  abstracted  and  perfectly  free.     This 
man,  after  solving  difficult  problems,  and  finishing  them  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  the  warmest  love,  of  which  he  was 
always  capable,  was  forced  to  travel  repeatedly  from  Darm- 
stadt to  Frankfort,  either  to  change  something  in  his  own  pic- 
tures, or  to  touch  up  those  of  others,  or  even  to  allow,  under 
his  superintendence,  a  third  person  to  convert  his  pictures  into 
a  variegated  mess.    His  ^peevishness  augmented,  his  resistance 
oecame  more  decided,  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  was  necessary 
on  our  part  to  guide  this  "  gossip  " — ^for  he  was  one  also- 
according  to  the  Count's  wishes! '   I  still  remember  that  when 
the  boxes  were  standing  ready  to  pack  up  all  the  pictures,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  upholsterer  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion might  fix  them  up  at  once,  a  small  but  indispensable  bit 
of  afterwork  was  demanded,  but  Seekatz  could  not  be  moved 
to  come  over.     He  had,  by  way  of  conclusion,  done  the  best 
he  could,  having  represented  in  paintings  to  be  placed  over 
the  doors,  the  four  elements  as  children  and  boys,  after  life, 
and  having  expended  the  greatest  care,  not  only  on  the  figures, 
but  on  the  accessories.     These  were  delivered  and  paid  for, 
and  he  thought  he  was  quif^  the  business  for  ever ;  but  now 
he  was  to  come  over  again,  that  he  might  enlarge,   by  a 
few  touches  of  his  pencil,  some  figures,  the  size  of  which  was 
too  small.     Another,  he  thought,  could  do  it  just  as  well ;  he 
had  already  set  about  some  new  work ;  in  short,  he  would  not 
come.     The  time  for  sending  off  the  pictures  was  at  hand; 
they  must  also  have  opportunity  to  dry ;  every  delay  was  pre- 
carious ;  and  the  Count,  in  dfespair,  was  about  to  have  him 
fetched  in  military  fashion.     We  all  wished  to  see  the  pic- 
tures finally  gone,  and  found  at  last  no  expedient  than  for  tho 
gpwip  interpreter  to  seat  himself  in  a  wagon,  and  fetch  over 
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the  refractory  subject,  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Count,  well  treated,  and  at  kist  dismissed  with 
liberal  payment. 

After  the  pictures  had  been  sent  away,  there  was  great 
peace  in  the  house.  The  gable-room  in  the  attic  was  cleaned 
and  given  up  to  me ;  and  my  father,  when  he  saw  the  boxes 
go,  could  not  refrain  from  wishing  to  send  off  the  Count  after 
them.  For  much  as  the  tastes  of  the  Count  coincided  with 
his  own,  much  as  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  his  principle  of 
patronizing  living  artists  so  generously  followed  out  by  a  man 
xicher  than  himself,  much  as  it  may  have  flattered  h\m  that 
his  collection  had  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  so  consider- 
able a  profit  to  a  number  of  brave  artists  in  a  pressing  time, 
he  nevertheless  felt  such  a  repugnance  to  the  foreigner  who 
had  intruded  into  his  house,  that  he  could  not  think  well 
of  any  of  his  doings.  One  ought  to  employ  painters,  but  not 
degrade  them  to  paper-stainers ;  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done,  according  to  their  conviction  and  ability, 
even  if  it  does  not  thoroughly  please  one,  and  not  be  per- 
petually carping  at  it.  I^  short,  in  spite  of  all  the  Count's 
own  generous  endeavours,  there  could,  once  for  all,  be  no 
mutual  understanding.  My  father  only  visited  that  room  when 
the  Coimt  was  at  table,  and  I  can  recall  but  one  instance, 
when,  Seekatz  having  excelled  himself,  and  the  wish  to  see 
these  pictures  having  brought  the  whole  hoiise  together,  my 
&ther  and  the  Count  met,  and  manifested  a  common  pleasure 
in  these  works  of  art,  which  they  could  not  take  in  each  other. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  house  been  cleared  of  the  chests 
and  boxes,  than  the  ^lan  for  removing  the  Count,  which  had 
formerly  been  begun,  but  was  afterwards  interrupted,  was  re- 
sumed. The  endeavour  was  made  to  gain  justice  by  repre- 
sentations, equity  by  entreaties,  favour  by  influence,  and  the 
quarter-masters  were  prevailed  upon  to  decide  thus:  the 
Count  was  to  change  his  lodgings,  and  our  house,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  burden  borne  day  and  night  for  several 
years  uninterruptedly,  was  to  be  exempt  for  the  future  from 
billetting.  But,  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  this,  we 
were  to  take  in  lodgers  on  the  first  floor,  which  the  Count 
had  occupied,  and  thus  render  a  new  quartering  as  it  were 
impossible.  The  Count,  who  after  the  separation  from  his 
•dear  pictures  felt  no  further  peculiar  interest  in  the  house* 
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and  hoped  moreover  to  be  soon  recalled  and  placed  el6e« 
where,  was  pleased  to  move  without  opposition  to  another 
good  residence,  and  left  ns  in  peace  and  good-will.  Soon 
afterwards  he  quitted  the  city,  and  received  different  ap- 
pointments in  gradation,  but,  it  was  rumoured,  not  to  lu8 
own  satis&ction.  Meantime,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  pictures  which  he  had  preserved  with  so  much  care  felid- 
toady' arranged  in  his  brother's  chateau ;  he  wrote  sometimes, 
sent  &nensions,  and  had  different  pieces  executed  by  the 
artists  so  often  named.  At  last  we  heard  nothing  l^irther 
about  him,  except  after  several  years  we  were  assured  that  he 
had  died  as  governor  of  one  of  the  French  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies. 


FOURTH  BOOK. 


Much  inconveuience  as  the  quartering  of  the  French  had 
occasioned  us,  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  we 
could  not  fail  to  miss  it,  nor  could  we  children  fail  to  feel 
as  if  the  house  were  deserted.  Moreover  it  was  not  decreed 
that  we  should  again  attain  perfect  faxmlj  unity.  New 
-odgers  were  already  agreed  upon,  and  after  some  sweeping 
and  scouring,  planing  and  rubbing  with  bees' -wax,  painting 
and  varnishing,  the  house  was  completely  restored  again.  The 
chancery-director  Moritz,  with  his  family,  very  worthy  friends 
of  my  parents,  moved  in.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
but  an  able  jurist  and  man  of  business,  and  managed  the  l^al 
affairs  of  many  small  princes,  counts,  and  lords.  I  never 
saw  him  otherwise  than  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  diligent 
with  his  law  papers.  His  wife  and  children,  gentle,  quiet, 
and  benevolent,  did  not  indeed  increase  the  sociableness  of 
our  house,  for  they  kept  to  themselves;  but  a  stillness,  a 
peace  returned,  which  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
I  now  again  occupied  my  attic  room,  in  which  the  ghosts 
of  the  many  pictures  sometimes  hovered  before  me,  while 
I  strove  to  frighten  them  away  by  labour  and  study. 

The  Counsellor  of  Legation  Moritz,  a  brother  of  the  chan- 
cellor, came  from  this  time  often  to  our  house.  He  was  even 
more  a  man  of  the  world,  had  a  handsome  figure,  while 
his  manners  were  easy  and  agreeable.  He  also  managed 
the  affairs  of  different  persons  of  rank,  and  on  occasions 
of  meetings  of  creditors  and  imperial  commissions  fre- 
quently came  into  contact  with  my  father.  They  had  a 
high  opinion  of  each  other,  and  commonly  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  creditors,  though  they  were  generally  obliged  to  per- 
ceive, much  to  their  vexation,  that  a  majority  of  the  agents 
on  such  occasions  are  usually  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the 
debtors.  The  counsellor  of  legation  readily  communicated 
his  knowledge,  was  a  friend  to  tiie  mathematics,  and  as  these 
did  not  occur  in  his  pr«s%rtt  course  of  l*.fe,  he  made  himiself 
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a  pleasure  by  helping  me  on  in  this  branch  of  study.  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  finish  my  architectural  sketches  more 
accurately  than  heretofore,  and  to  profit  more  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  drawing-master,  who  now  also  occupied  us  an  hour 
every  day. 

This  good  old  man  was  indeed  only  half  an  ai*tist.  We 
were  obliged  to  dimw  and  combine  strokes,  from  which  eyes 
and  noses,  lips  and  ears,  nay,  at  last,  whole  faces  and  heads, 
Avere  to  arise,  but  of  natural  or  artistic  fonns  there  was  no 
thought.  We  were  tormented  a  long  while  with  this  quia 
pro  qtw  of  the  human  figm-e,  and  when  the  so-called  Passions 
of  Le  Bnm  wei'e  given  us  to  copy,  it  was  supposed  at  last 
that  we  had  made  great  progress.  But  even  these  caricatures 
did  not  improve  us.  Then  we  went  off  to  landscapes,  foliage, 
and  all  the  things  which  in  ordinary  instruction  are  practised 
without  consistency  or  method.  Finally  we  dropped  into 
close  imitation  and  neatness  of  strokes,  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  the  merit  or  taste  of  the  original. 

In  these  attempts  om*  father  led  the  way  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  He  had  never  di-awn,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
remain  behind  now  that  his  childi*en  pursued  this  art,  and 
would  give,  even  in  his  old  age,  an  example  how  they  should 
proceed  in  their  youth.  Several  heads,  therefore,  of  Piazetta, 
from  his  well-known  sheets  in  small  octavo,  he  copied  with 
an  English  lead-pencil  upon  the  finest  Dutch  paper.  In 
these  he  not  only  observed  the  gi*eatest  clearness  of  outline, 
but  most  accurately  imitated  the  hatching  of  the  copper-plate 
with  a  light  hand— only  too  slightly,  as  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
hardness  he  brought  no  keeping  into  his  sketches.  Yet  they 
were  always  soft  and  accurate.  His  unrelaxing  and  imtiring 
assiduity  went  so  far,  that  he  drew  the  whole  considerable 
collection  number  by  number,  while  we  children  jumped  fi"o«x 
one  head  to  another,  and  chose  only  those  that  pleased  us. 

About  this  time  the  long-debated  project,  long  under  con- 
sideration, for  gi>dng  us  lessons  in  music,  was  can*ied  into 
effect ;  and  the  last  impulse  to  it  certainly  deserves  mention. 
It  was  settled  that  we  should  learn  the  harpsichord ;  but  there 
was  always  a  dispute  about  the  choice  of  a  master.  At  last 
I  went  once  accidentally  into  the  room  of  one  of  my  com- 
panions, who  was  just  taking  his  lesson  on  the  harpsichord, 
«2id  found  the  teacher  a  most  chaiming  man.     For  eadi 
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finger  of  the  right  and  left  hand  he  had  a  nickname^  by 
which  he  indicated  in  the  merriest  way  when  it  was  to  be 
used.  The  block  and  white  keys  were  likewise  symbolicalty 
designated,  and  even  the  tones  appeared  under  figoratiTe 
names.  Such  a  motley  company  worked  most  pleasantly 
together.  Fingering  and  time  seemed  to  become  perfectly 
easy  and  obvious,  and  while  the  scholar  was  put  into  the 
best  humour,  everjrthing  else  succeeded  beautifully 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home,  than  I  importuned  my 
parents  to  set  about  the  matter  in  good  earnest  at  last,  ana 
giye  us  this  incomparable  man  for  our  master  on  the  harp- 
sichord. They  hesitated,  and  made  inquiries;  they  indeed 
heard  nothing  bad  of  the  teacher;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing*  particularly  good.  Meanwhile  I  had  informed  my 
sister  of  all  the  droll  names ;  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
lesson,  and  succeeded  in  haying  the  man  engaged. 

The  reading  of  the  notes  began  £rst,  but  as  no  jokes 
occurred  here,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
when  we  went  to  the  harpsichord,  and  the  fingers  were 
needed,  the  jocular  method  would  commence.  But  neither 
keys  nor  fingering  seemed  to  afibrd  opportunity  for  any  com- 
parisons. Dry  as  the  notes  were,  with  their  strokes  on  and 
between  the  five  lines,  the  black  and  white  keys  were  no  less  so : 
and  not  a  syllable  was  heard  either  of  "  thimibling,"  "  point- 
erling,"  or  "  goldfinger,"  while  the  countenance  of  the  man 
remained  as  imperturbable  during  his  dry  teaching  as  it  had 
been  before  during  his  dry  jests.  My  sister  reproached  me 
most  bitterly  for  having  deceived  her,  and  actually  believed 
that  it  was  all  an  invention  of  mine.  But  I  was  myself  con- 
founded and  learned  little,  though  the  man  at  once  went 
regularly  enough  to  work ;  for  I  kept  always  expecting  that 
the  former  jokes  would  make  their  appearance,  and  so  con- 
soled my  sister  from  one  day  to  another.  They  did  not 
reappear,  however,  and  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 
explain  the  riddle  if  another  accident  had  not  solved  it  for 
me. 

One  of  my  companions  came  in  during  a  lesson,  and  at 
once  all  the  pipes  of  the  humorous  jet  d'eau  were  opened ; 
the  " thumblings"  and  " pointerlings,"  the  "pickers"  and 
••  stealers,"  as  he  used  to  call  the  fingers,  the  "  falings" 
and  "galings,"  meaning  'T'  and  "g,"  the  "fielings'*  and 
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"gielings,"  meaning  "f*  and  "g"  sharp,*  became  once  moro 
extant,  and  made  the  most  wonderful  mannikins.  My  young 
Mend  could  not  leave  off  laughing,  and  was  rejoiced  that 
one  could  learn  in  such  a  merry  manner.  He  vowed  that 
he  would  give  his  parents  no  peace  imtil  they  had  given  him 
Buch  an  excellent  man  for  a  teacher. 

And  thus  the  way  to  two  arts  was  early  enough  opened  to 
me,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  modem  theory  of  educa- 
tion, merely  by  good  luck,  and  without  any  conviction  that  I 
should  be  furthered  therein  by  a  native  talent.  My  father 
maintained  that  everybody  ought  to  learn  drawing;  for 
which  reason,  he  especially  venerated  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, by  whom  this  had  been  expressly  commanded.  He 
therefore  held  me  to  it  more  stea&ly  than  to  music,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  especially  recommended  to  my  sister, 
and  even  out  of  the  hours  for  lessons  kept  her  fast,  during 
a  good  part  of  the  day,  at  her  harpsichord. 

But  the  more  I  was  in  this  way  made  to  press  on,  the 
more  I  wished  to  press  forward  of  myself,  and  my  hours 
of  leisure  were  employed  in  all  sorts  of  curious  occupations. 
From  my  earliest  years  I  felt  a  love  for  the  investigation  of 
natural  things.  It  is  often  regarded  as  an  instinct  of  cruelty 
that  children  like  at  last  to  break,  tear,  and  devour  objects 
with  which  for  a  long  time  they  have  played,  and  which 
they  have  handled  in  various  manners.  Yet  even  in  this  way 
is  manifested  the  curiosity,  the  desire  of  learning  how  such 
things  hang  together,  how  they  look  within.  I  remember 
that  as  a/child,  I  pulled  flowers  to  pieces  to  see  how  the  leaves 
were  inserted  into  the  calyx,  or  even  plucked  birds  to  observe 
how  the  feathers  were  inserted  into  lie  wings.  Children  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  when  even  our  naturalists  believe 
they  get  their  knowledge  oftener  by  separation  and  division 
than  by  imion  and  combination, — ^more  by  killing  than  by 
making  alive. 

An  armed  loadstone,  very  neatly  sewed  up  in  scarlet  cloth, 
was  one  day  destined  to  experience  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of 
inquiry.  For  the  secret  force  of  attraction  which  it  exercised 
not  only  on  the  little  iron  bar  attached  to  it,  but  which  wa» 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  gain  strength  and  could  daily 

*  The  names  of  the  sharp  notes  in  German  tenninate  in  **is,"  iiui 
hence  "f"  and  "g"  sharp  are  called  "fis"  and  "gis," 
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bear  a  heavier  weight— this  mysterious  virtue  had  so  excited 
my  admiration,  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  pleased  with  merely 
staring  at  its  operation.  But  at  last  I  thought  I  might  arrive 
at  some  nearer  revelation  by  tearing  away  tilie  external  cover- 
ing. This  was  done,  but  I  became  no  wiser  in  conseqHence, 
as  the  naked  iron  taught  me  nothing  further.  This  also  I  took 
off,  and  I  held  in  my  hand  the  mere  stone,  with  which  I  never 
grew  weary  of  making  experiments  of  various  kinds  on  filings 
and  needles-— experiments  from  which  my  youthful  mind  drew 
no  ftirther  advantage  beyond  that  of  a  varied  experience.  I 
could  not  manage  to  reconstruct  the  whole  arrangement ;  the 
parts  were  scattered,  and  I  lost  the  wondrous  phenomenon 
at  the  same  time  with  the  apparatus. 

Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  putting  together  an  electrica. 
machine.  A  friend  of  the  family,  whose  youth  had  fallen  in 
the  time  when  electricity  occupied  all  minds,  often  told  us  how 
as  a  child  he  had  desired  to  possess  such  a  machine,  had  got 
together  the  principal  requisites,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  old 
spinning-wheel  and  some  medicine  bottles,  had  produced 
'.olerable  results.  As  he  readily  and  frequei^tly  repeated  the 
story,  and  imparted  to  us  some  general  information  on  electri- 
city, we  children  found  the  thing  very  plausible,  and  long 
tormented  ourselves  with  an  old  spinning-wheel  and  some 
medicine  bottles,  without  producing  even  the  smallest  result. 
We  nevertheless  adhered  to  our  belief,  and  were  much  de- 
lighted when  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  among  other  rarities, 
magical  and  legerdemain  tricks,  an  electrical  machine  per- 
formed its  marvels,  which,  like  those  of  magnetism,  were  at 
that  time  already  very  numerous. 

The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  method  of  instruction 
was  daily  increasing.  People  looked  about  for  private  tutors, 
and  because  single  fiimilies  could  not  afford  the  expense,  several 
of  them  united  to  attain  their  object.  Yet  the  children  seldom 
agreed,  the  young  man  had  not  sufficient  authority,  and  after 
frequently  repeated  vexations,  there  were  only  angry  partings. 
Tt  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  other  arrangements  were 
thought  of  which  should  be  more  permanent  as  well  as  more 
advantageous. 

The  thought  of  establishing  boarding-schools  (Penstofien) 
had  arisen  from  the  necessity  which  every  one  felt  for  having 
the  French  language  taught  and  commupicated  orally.     M5 
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father  had  brought  up  a  young  person  who  had  been  his  foot- 
man, valet,  secretary,  and  in  short  successively  all  in  all. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Pfeil,  spoke  French  well.     After 
he  had  married,  and  his  patrons  had  to  think  of  a  situation 
for  him,  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  him  establish  a 
boarding-school,  which  extended  gradually  into  a  small  aca- 
demy, in  which  everything  necessary,  and  at  last  even  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  taught.    The  extensive  connexions  of  Frank- 
fort caused  young  French  and  English  men  to  be  brought  to 
this  establishment,  that  they  might  learn  Geiman  and  be  other- 
wise cultivated.     Pfeil,  who  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  the  most  wonderfiil  energy  and  activity,  superintended 
the  whole  very  laudably,  and  as  he  could  never  be  employed 
enough,   and   was   obliged  to   keep   music-teachers  for  his 
scholars,  he  set  about  music  on  the  occasion,  and  practised  the 
harpsichord  with  such  zeal  that,  without  having  previously 
touched  a  note,  he  very  soon  played  with  perfect  readiness  and 
spirit.     He  seemed  to  have  adopted  my  father's  maxim,  that 
nothing  can  more  cheer  and  excite  young  people,  than  when 
at  mature  years  one  declares  one's  self  again  a  learner,  and  at 
an  age  when  new  accomplishments  are  acquired  with  diffi- 
culty, one  endeavours,  nevertheless,  by  zeal  and  perseverance, 
to  excel  the  younger,  who  are  more  favoured  by  nature. 

By  this  love  of  harpsichord-playing  Pfeil  was  led  to  the 
instruments  themselves,  and  while  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
best,  came  into  connexion  with  Frederici  of  Gera,  whose  in- 
struments were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  He  took  a  number 
of  them  on  sale,  and  had  now  the  joy  of  seeing  not  only  ono 
piano,  but  many,  set  up  in  his  residence,  and  of  practising 
and  being  heard  upon  them. 

The  vivacity  of  lliis  man  brought  a  great  rage  for  music 
into  our  house.  My  father  remained  on  lasting  good  terms 
with  him  up  to  certain  points  of  dispute.  A  large  piano  of 
Frederici  was  purchased  also  for  us,  which  I,  adhering  to  my 
harpsichord,  hardly  touched,  but  which  so  much  increased 
the  troubles  of  my  sister,  as,  to  do  proper  honour  to  the  new 
instrument,  she  had  to  spend  some  time  longer  every  day  in 
practice ;  while  my  father  as  overseer,  and  Pfeil  as  a  model 
and  encouraging  friend,  alternately  took  their  positions  at 
her  side. 

A  singular  taste  of  my  father  caused  much  inconvenience  to 
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US  diildreii.  This  was  the  cuitiTation  of  silk,  of  tibe  admi- 
tages  of  which,  when  it  should  be  more  widely  extended,  he 
had  a  high  opinion.  Some  acquaintances  at  Hamau,  where  ihe 
breeding  of  the  worms  was  carried  on  with  great  caze,  gave 
liim  the  immediate  impulse.  At  the  proper  season,  tibe  eggs 
were  sent  to  him  from  that  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  molbeny- 
trees  showed  sufficient  leaves,  they  had  to  be  stripped,  and 
tlie  scarcely  visible  creatures  were  most  diligentfy  tended. 
Tables  and  stands,  with  boards,  were  set  up  in  a  garret  cham- 
ber, to  afford  them  more  room  and  sustenance  ;  for  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  after  their  last  change  of  skin  were  so  voracioiis, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  leaves  enough  to  feed  them; 
nay,  they  had  to  be  fed  day  and  night,  as  everything  depends 
upon  there  being  no  deficiency  of  nomishment  when  the 
great  and  wondrous  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  them. 
If  the  weather  was  fiivom*able,  this  business  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  pleasant  amusement ;  but  if  the  cold  set  in,  so 
that  ^he  mulberry-trees  suflfered,  it  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. Still  more  unpleasant  was  it  when  rain  fell  during  tibe 
last  epoch,  for  these  creatines  cannot  at  all  endure  moisture, 
and  the  wet  leaves  had  to  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried,  which 
could  not  always  be  done  quite  perfectly ;  and  for  this,  or  per- 
haps some  other  reason  also,  various  diseases  came  among  the 
fiock,  by  which  the  poor  things  were  swept  off  in  thousands. 
The  corruption  which  ensued  produced  a  smeU  really  pesti- 
lential, and  because  the  dead  and  diseased  had  to  be  taken  away 
and  separated  from  the  healthy,  the  business  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely wearisome  and  repulsive,  and  caused  many  an  unhappy 
hour  to  us  children. 

After  we  had  one  year  passed  the  finest  weeks  of  the  spring 
and  siunmer  in  tending  the  silk- worms,  we  were  obliged  to  assist 
our  father  in  another  business,  which,  though  simpler,  was  no 
less  troublesome.  The  Roman  views,  which,  bound  by  black 
rods  at  the  top  and  bottom,  had  hung  for  many  years  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  house,  had  become  very  yellow,  through  the  light, 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  not  a  little  imsightly  through  the  flies. 
If  such  uncleanliness  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  new  house, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  pictures  had  gained  in  value  to 
my  father,  in  consequence  of  his  longer  absence  from  the 
places  represented.  For  in  the  outset  such  copies  only  servo 
to  rcfi'csb  Olid  '\*ivjfy  the  impressions  shortly  before  received. 
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They  seem  trifling  in  comparison,  and  at  the  best  only  a 
melancholy  substitute.  But  as  the  remembrance  of  the  ori- 
ginal forms  fedes  more  and  more,  the  copies  imperceptibly 
assume  their  place,  they  become  as  dear  to  us  as  those  once 
were,  and  what  we  at  first  contemned,  now  gains  esteem  and 
affection.  Thus  it  is  with  all  copies,  and  particularly  with 
portraits.  No  one  is  easily  satisfied  with  th6  coimterfeit  of  an 
©bject  still  present,  but  how  we  value  every  s'lhouette  of  one 
who  is  absent  or  departed. 

In  short,  with  this  feeling  of  his  former  extravagance,  my 
feither  wished  that  these  engravings  might  be  restored  as  much 
as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  this  could  be  done  by 
bleaching ;  and  the  operation,  always  critical  with  large  plates, 
was  undertaken  imder  rather  unfavourable  circumstances. 
For  the  large  boards  on  which  the  smoked  engravings  were 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  stood  in  the  gutters 
before  the  garret  windows,  leaning  against  the  roof,  and 
were  therefore  liable  to  many  accidents.  The  chief  point 
was,  that  the  paper  should  never  thoroughly  dry,  but  must 
be  kept  constantly  moist.  This  was  the  duty  of  my  sister 
and  myself ;  and  the  idleness,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise so  desirable,  was  excessively  annoying,  on  account  of 
the  tedium  and  impatience,  and  the  watchfulness  which 
allowed  of  no  distraction.  The  end,  however,  was  attained, 
and  the  bookbinder  who  fixed  each  sheet  upon  thick  paper, 
did  his  best  to  match  and  repair  the  margins,  which  had 
been  here  and  there  torn  by  our  inadvertence.  All  the  sheets 
together  were  boimd  in  a  volume,  and  for  this  time  preserved. 

That  we  children  might  not  be  wanting  in  every  variety 
of  life  and  learning,  a  teacher  of  the  English  language  must 
announce  himself  just  at  this  time,  who  pledged  himself  to 
teach  English  to  anybody  not  entirely  raw  in  languages, 
within  four  weeks ;  and  to  advance  him  to  such  a  degree  that, 
with  some  diligence,  he  could  help  himself  ftulher.  His 
price  was  moderate,  and  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  number 
of  scholars  at  one  lesson.  My  father  instantly  determined 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  took  lessons,  in  connexion  with 
my  sister  and  myself,  from  this  expeditious  master.  The 
hours  were  feithfuUy  kept ;  there  was  no  want  of  repeating 
our  lessons ;  other  exercises  were  neglected  rather  than  this, 
during  the  four  weeks ;  and  the  teacher  parted  from  us,  and 
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wc  from  him,  ^vith  satisfaction.  As  lie  remained  longer  in 
the  town,  and  found  many  employers,  he  came  from  time  to 
time  to  look  after  us  and  to  help  us,  grateful  that  we  had 
been  among  the  first  who  placed  confidence  in  him,  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  cite  us  as  examples  to  the  others. 

My  father,  in  consequence  of  this,  entertained  a  new  anxiety 
tlmt  English  might  neatly  stand  in  the  series  of  my  other 
studies  in  languages.  Now,  I  will  confess  that  it  became 
more  and  more  burdensome  for  me  to  take  my  occasions 
for  study  now  from  this  grammar  or  collection  of  examples, 
now  from  that;  now  from  one  author,  now  from  another, 
and  thus  to  divert  my  interest  in  a  subject  every  hom\  It 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  might  despatch  all  at  once,  and 
I  invented  a  romance  of  six  or  seven  brothers  and  sisters, 
who,  separated  from  each  other  and  scattered  over  the  world, 
should  communicate  with  each  other  alternately  as  to  their 
conditions  and  feelings.  The  eldest  brother  gives  an  account 
in  good  German  of  all  the  manifold  objects  and  incidents 
of  his  jomney.  The  sister,  in  a  ladylike  style,  with  short 
sentences  and  nothing  but  stops,  much  as  Siegwart  was  after- 
wards written,  answers  now  him,  now  the  other  brothers, 
partly  about  domestic  matters,  and  partly  about  afiairs  of  the 
heart.  One  brother  studies  theology,  and  writes  a  very  formal 
Latin,  to  which  he  often  adds  a  Greek  postscript.  To  another 
brother,  holding  the  place  of  mercantile  clerk  at  Hamburgh, 
the  English  correspondence  naturally  falls,  while  a  still  yoimger 
one  at  Marseilles  has  the  French.  For  the  Italian  was  foimd 
a  musician,  on  his  first  trip  into  the  world ;  while  the  youngest 
of  all,  a  sort  of  pert  nestling,  had  applied  himself  to  Jew- 
German,  the  other  languages  having  been  cut  off  from  him, 
and  by  means  of  his  frightful  cyphers  brought  the  rest  of  them 
into  despair,  and  my  parents  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  good 
notion. 

I  sought  for  matter  to  fill  up  this  singular  form  by  studying 
the  geography  of  the  countries  in  which  my  creations  resided, 
imd  by  inventing  for  those  dry  localities  all  sorts  of  human 
incidents,  which  had  some  affinity  with  the  characters  and 
employments  of  my  heroes.  Thus  my  exercise-books  became 
much  more  voluminous,  my  father  was  better  satisfied,  and  I 
was  much  sooi?er  made  aware  of  the  acquirements  and  the 
Aort  of  readiness  in  which  I  was  wanting. 
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Now,  as  sucn  things  once  begun  have  no  end  and  no  limits, 
so  it  happened  in  the  present  case;  for,  while  I  strove  to 
attain  the  odd  Jew-German,  and  to  write  it  as  well  as  I  could 
read  it,  I  soon  discovered  that  I  ought  to  know  Hebrew, 
from  which  alone  the  modem  cornipted  dialect  could  be  de- 
irived  and  handled  with  any  certainty.  I  consequently  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  my  learning  Hebrew  to  my  father, 
and  earnestly  besought  his  consent,  for  I  had  a  still  higher 
object.  Everywhere  I  heard  it  said  that  to  imderstand  the 
Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the  original  languages 
were  requisite.  The  latter  I  could  read  quite  easily,  because, 
that  there  might  be  no  want  of  exercise  even  on  Sundays, 
the  so-called  Epistles  and  Gospels  had,  after  church,  to  be 
recited,  translated,  and  in  some  measure  explained.  I  now 
designed  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  Old  Testament,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  had  always  especially  interested  me. 

My  father,  who  did  not  like  to  do  anything  by  halves, 
determined  to  request  the  rector  of  our  Gymnasium,  one  Dr. 
AI.BBECHT,  to  give  me  private  lessons  weekly,  until  I  should 
have  acquired  what  was  most  essential  in  so  simple  a  language, 
for  he  hoped  that  if  it  would  not  be  despatched  as  soon  as 
English  was  learned,  it  could  at  least  be  managed  in  double 
the  time. 

Rector  Albrecht  was  one  of  the  most  original  figures  in 
the  world,  short,  broad,  but  not  fat,  iU-shaped  without  being 
deformed,— in  short,  an  JEsop  in  gown  and  wig.     His  more 
than  seventy-years-old  face  was  completely  twisted  into  a 
sarcastic  smile,  while  his  eyes  always  remained  large,  and, 
though  red,  were  always  brilliant  and  intelligent.     He  lived 
in  the  old  cloister  of  the  Barefoot  Friars,  the  seat  of  the 
Gymnasium.     Even  as  a  child,  I  had  often  visited  him  in 
company  with  my  parents,  and  had,  with  a  kind  of  trembling 
delight,  glided  through  the  long  dark  passages,  the  chapels 
transformed  into  reception-rooms,  the  place  broken  up  and 
full  of  stairs  and  comers.     Without  annoying  me,  he  ques- 
tioned me   familiarly  whenever  we  met,   and  praised  and 
encouraged  me.     One  day,  on  the  changing  of  the  pupil's 
places  after  a  public  examination,  he  saw  me  standing  as  a 
mere  spectator,  not  far  from  his  chair,  while  he  distributed 
the  silver  prcemia  virtutis  et  diligentice.     I  was  probably  gaz- 
iog  very  eagej-ly  upon  the  little  bag  out  of  which  he  drew 
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the  medals ;  he  nodded  to  me,  descended  a  step,  and  handed 
me  one  of  the  silver  pieces.  My  joy  was  great,  although 
others  thought  that  this  gift  bestowed  upon  a  boy  not  belongs 
ing  to  the  school  was  out  of  all  order.  But  for  this  the  good 
old  man  cared  but  little,  having  always  played  the  eccentric, 
and  that  in  a  striking  manner.  He  had  a  very  good  repu- 
tation as  a  schoolmaster,  and  understood  his  business,  although 
age  no  more  allowed  him  to  practise  it  thoroughly.  But 
almost  more  than  by  his  own  infirmities  was  he  hindered  by 
greater  circumstances,  and,  as  I  ah-eady  knew,  he  was  satis- 
fied neither  with  the  consistory,  the  inspectors,  the  clergy, 
nor  tlie  teachers.  To  his  natural  temperament,  which  inclined 
to  satire,  and  the  watching  for  faults  and  defects,  he  allowed 
free  play,  both  in  his  programs  and  his  public  speeches,  and 
as  Lucian  was  almost  the  only  writer  whom  he  read  and 
esteemed,  he  spiced  all  that  he  said  and  wrote  with  biting 
ingredients. 

Fortunately  for  those  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  ho 
never  went  directly  to  work,  but  only  jeered  at  the  defects 
which  he  wanted  to  reprove,  with  hints,  allusions,  classio 
passages,  and  Scripture  texts.  His  delivery,  moreover— he 
always  read  his  dfiscourses— was  unpleasant,  imintelligible,. 
and,  above  all,  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough,  but  more* 
fi^jquently  by  a  hollow  paimch-convulsing  laugh,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  announce  and  accompany  the  biting  pas- 
sages. This  singular  man  I  found  to  be  mild  and  obliging 
when  I  began  to  take  lessons  fi-om  him.  I  now  went  to  him 
daily  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  always  experienced 
a  secret  pleasure  when  the  outer  door  closed  behind  me,  and 
I  had  to  thread  the  long  dark  cloister-passage.  We  sat  in 
his  library  at  a  table  covered  with  oil-cloth,  a  much-read 
Lucian  never  quitting  his  side. 

In  spite  of  all  my  willingness,  I  did  not  get  at  the  matter 
without  difficulty,  for  my  teacher  could  not  suppress  certain 
sarcastic  remarks  as  to  the  real  truth  about  Hebrew.  I  con- 
cealed from  him  my  designs  upon  Jew-German,  and  spoke  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  original  text.  He  smiled  at  this, 
and  said  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  only  learned  to  read.  Thia 
vexed  me  in  secret,  and  I  concentrated  all  my  attention  when 
we  came  to  tlie  letters.  I  found  an  alphabet  something  like 
the  Greek,  of  which  the  forms  were  easy,  and  the  names,  fbor 
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the  most  pai-t,  not  strange  to  me.  All  this  I  had  soon  com- 
prehended and  retained,  and  supposed  we  should  now  go  to 
reading.  That  this  was  done  from  right  to  left  I  was  well 
aware.  But  now,  all  at  once  appeared  a  new  army  of  Httle 
characters  and  signs,  of  points  and  strokes  of  all  sorts,  which 
were  in  fact  to  represent  vowels.  At  this  I  wondered  the 
more,  as  there  were  manifestly  vowels  in  the  larger  alphabet, 
and  the  others  only  appeared  to  be  hidden  under  strange 
appellations.  It  was  also  taught,  that  the  Jewish  nation,  so 
long  as  it  flourished,  actually  were  satisfied  with  the  first 
signs,  and  knew  no  other  way  to  write  and  read.  Most  wil- 
lingly then  would  I  have  gone  on  along  this  ancient,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  easier  path  ;  but  my  worthy  declared  rather 
sternly,  that  we  must  go  by  the  grammar  as  it  had  been 
approved  and  composed.  Reading  without  these  points  and 
strokes,  he  said,  was  a  very  hard  undertaking,  and  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  learned,  and  those  who  were  well 
practised.  I  must  therefore  make  up  my  mind  to  learn  these 
little  characters ;  but  the  matter  became  to  me  more  and  more 
confused.  Now,  it  seemed,  some  of  the  first  and  larger  pri- 
mitive letters  had  no  value  in  their  places,  in  order  that  their 
little  after-bom  kindred  might  not  stand  there  in  vain.  Now 
they  indicated  a  gentle  breathing,  now  a  guttural  more  or 
less  rough,  and  now  ser-v^d  as  mere  equivalents.  But, 
finally,  when  one  fancied  that  one  had  well  noted  every- 
thing, some  of  these  personages,  both  great  and  small,  were 
rendered  inoperative,  so  that  the  eyes  always  had  very  much, 
and  the  lips  very  little  to  do. 

As  that  of  which  I  already  knew  the  contents  had  now  to 
be  stuttered  in  a  strange  gibberish,  in  which  a  certain  snuffle 
and  gargle  were  not  a  little  commended  as  something  unat- 
tainable, I  in  a  cei-tain  degree  deviated  from  the  matter,  and 
diverted  myself  in  a  childish  way  with  the  singular  names  of 
Aese  accumulated  signs.  There  were  '*  emperors,"  "  kings," 
and  "  dukes,"  *  which,  as  accents,  governing  here  and  there, 
gave  me  not  a  little  entertainment.  But  even  these  shallow 
jests  soon  lost  their  charm.  Nevertheless,  I  was  indemnified, 
inasmuch  as  by  reading,  translating,  repeating,  and  commit- 
ting to  memory,  the  substance  of  the  book  came  out  more 

*  These  are  the  technical  names  for  classes  of  accents  iji  the  Hebrev 
grammar . — TVaiw. 
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vividly,  and  it  was  this,  properly,  about  which  I  desired  to 
be  enlightened.     Even  before  tlus  time  the  contradiction  be- 
tween tradition  and  the  actual  and  possible  had  appeared  to 
me  very  striking,  and  I  had  often  put  my  private  tutors  to 
a  non-plus  with  the  sun  which  stood  still  on  Gibeon,  and  the 
moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  to  say  Aothing  of  other  impro- 
babilities and  incongruities.     Everything  of  this  kind  was 
now  awakened,  while,  in  order  to  master  the  Hebrew,  I  occu- 
pied myself  exclusively  vdih  the  Old  Testament,  and  studied 
it,  though  no  longer  in  Luther's  translation,  but  in  the  literal 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmid,  printed  imder  the  text  which 
my  father  had  procured  for  me.     Here,  unfortunately,  our 
lessons  began  to  be  defective,  so  far  as  practice  in  the  lan- 
guage was  concerned.    Reading,  interpreting,  grammar,  tran- 
scribing, and  the  repetition  of  words,  seldom  lasted  a  full  half 
hour ;  for  I  immediately  began  to  aim  at  the  sense  of  the 
matter,  and,  though  we  were  still  engaged  in  the  first  book 
of  Moses,  to  utter  several  things  suggested  to  me  by  the  later 
books.     At  first  the  good  old  man  tried  to  restrain  me  from 
such  digressions,  but  at  last  they  seemed  to  entertain  him 
also.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppress  his  characteristic 
cough  and  chuclde,  and  although  he  careftdly  avoided  giving 
me  any  information  that  might  have  compromised  himself,  my 
importunity  was  not  relaxed ;  nay,  as  I  cared  more  to  set  forth 
my  doubts  than  to  learn  their  solution,  I  grew  constantly  maro 
vivacious  and  bold,  seeming  justified  by  his  deportment.   Yet 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him,  except  that  ever  and  anon  he 
would  exclaim,  with  his  peculiar  shaking  laugh,  "  Ah !  mad 
fellow !  ah !  mad  boy ! " 

StiU,  my  childish  vivacity,  which  scrutinized  the  Bible  on 
all  sides,  may  have  seemed  to  him  tolerably  serious  and  worthy 
of  some  assistance.  He  therefore  referred  me,  after  a  time,  to 
the  large  English  Biblical  work  which  stood  in  his  library, 
and  in  which  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and  doubtfiil  pas- 
sages was  attempted  in  an  intelligent  and  judicious  manner. 
By  the  great  labours  of  German  divines  the  translation  had 
obtained  advantages  over  the  original.  Tt?  difierent  opinions 
were  cited,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  reconciliation  was  attempted, 
80  that  the  dignity  of  the  book,  the  ground  of  religion,  and  the 
human  understanding  might  in  some  degree  co-exist.  Now, 
HS  often  as  towards  the  end  of  the  lesson  I  came  out  with  my 
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usual  questions  and  doubts,  so  often  did  he  point  to  the  repo- 
sitory. I  took  the  volume,  he  let  me  read,  turned  over  his 
Lueian,  and  when  I  made  any  remarks  on  the  book,  his  ordi- 
nary laugh  was  the  only  answer  to  my  sagacity.  In  the  long 
summer  days  he  let  me  sit  as  long  as  I  could  read,  many  times 
alone  ;  after  a  time  he  suffered  me  to  take  one  volume  after 
another  home  with  me. 

A  man  may  turn  whither  he  pleases,  and  undertake  anything 
whatsoever,  but  he  will  always  return  to  the  path  which 
natiure  has  once  prescribed  for  him.  Thus  it  happened  also  with 
me  in  the  present  case.  My  trouble  about  the  language,  about 
the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  ended  at  last 
in  produciQg  in  my  imagination  a  livelier  picture  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  famous  land,  its  environs  and  its  vicinities,  as  well 
as  of  the  people  and  events  by  which  that  little  spot  of  earth 
was  made  glorious  for  thousands  of  years. 

This  small  space  was  to  see  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
human  race ;  thence  we  were  to  derive  our  first  and  only 
accounts  of  primitive  history  ;  and  such  a  locality  was  to  lie 
before  our  imagination,  no  less  simple  and  comprehensible 
than  varied  and  adapted  to  the  most  wonderful  migrations  and 
settlements.  Here,  between  four  designated  rivers,  a  small 
delightful  spot  was  separated  from  the  whole  habitable  earth, 
for  youthful  man.  Here  he  was  to  unfold  his  first  capacities, 
and  here  at  the  same  time  was  the  lot  to  befal  him,  which  was 
appointed  for  all  his  posterity,  namely,  that  of  losing  peace  by 
striving  after  knowledge.  Paradise  was  trifled  away;  men 
increased  and  grew  worse ;  and  the  Elohim,  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  the  wickedness  of  the  new  race,  became  impatient 
and  utterly  destroyed  it.  Only  a  few  were  saved  from  the  uni- 
versal deluge;  and  scarcely  had  this  dreadful  flood  ceased, 
than  the  well  known  ancestral  soil  lay  once  more  before  the 
grateful  eyes  of  the  preserved. 

Two  rivers  out  of  four,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  still  flowed 
in  their  beds.  The  name  of  the  first  remained ;  the  other 
seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  its  course.  Mhiuter  traces  of 
Paradise  were  not  to  be  looked  for  after  so  great  a  revolution. 
The  renewed  race  of  man  went  forth  from  hence  a  second  time ; 
it  found  occasion  to  sustain  and  employ  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  but  chiefly  to  gather  aromid  it  large  herds  of  tame  ani- 
mals .and  to  wander  with  them  in  every  direction. 
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This  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  the  incretise  of  the  fiunilieSf 
soon  compelled  the  people  to  disperse.  They  could  not  at  once 
resolve  to  let  their  relatives  and  friends  go  for  ever ;  they  hit 
upon  the  thought  of  bmlding  a  lofty  tower  which  should  show 
them  the  way  back  from  the  far  distance.  But  this  attempt, 
like  their  first  endeavour,  miscarried.  They  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  happy  and  wise,  numerous  and  united.  The 
Elohim  confounded  their  minds — ^the  building  remained  tm- 
finished — ^the  men  were  dispersed — ^the  world  was  peopled^ 
but  sundered. 

But  our  regards,  our  interests,  are  still  fastened  to  these 
regions.  At  Last  the  founder  of  a  race  j^ain  goes  forth  from 
hence,  and  is  so  fortunate  as  to  stamp  a  distinct  character 
upon  his  descendants,  and  by  that  means  to  unite  them  for  all 
time  to  come  into  a  great  nation,  inseparable  through  all 
changes  of  place  or  destiny. 

From  the  Euphrates,  Abraham,  not  without  divine  guid- 
ance, wanders  towards  the  west.  The  desert  opposes  no 
invincible  barrier  to  his  march.  He  attains  the  Jordan,  passes 
over  its  waters,  and  spreads  himself  over  the  fiur  southem 
regions  of  Palestine.  This  land  was  already  occupied,  and 
tolerably  inhabited.  Mountains,  not  extremely  high,  bat 
rocky  and  barren,  were  severed  by  many  watered  vales  fiivour- 
able  to  cultivation.  Towns,  villages,  and  solitary  settlements 
lay  scattered  over  the  plain  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  great 
valley,  the  waters  of  which  arc  collected  in  Jordan.  Thus 
inhabited,  thus  tilled  was  the  land ;  but  the  world  was  still 
large  enough,  and  the  men  were  not  so  circumspect,  necessi- 
tous, and  active,  as  to  usurp  at  once  the  whole  adjacent 
country.  Between  their  possessions  were  extended  large 
spaces,  in  which  grazing  herds  could  freely  move  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  one  of  these  spaces  Abraham  resides ;  his  brother 
Lot  is  near  him  ;  but  they  cannot  long  remain  in  such  places.. 
The  very  condition  of  a  land,  the  population  of  which  is  now 
increasing,  now  decreasing,  and  the  productions  of  which  are 
never  kept  in  ^uilibrium  with  the  wants,  produces  imex- 
pectedly  a  famine,  and  the  stranger  suffers  alike  with  the 
native,  whose  own  support  he  has  rendered  difficult  by  his 
accidental  presence.  Ilie  two  Chaldean  brothers  move  onward 
to  Egypt,  and  thus  is  traced  out  for  us  the  theatre  on  which,. 
Car  some  thousands  of  years,  the  most  important  events  of  the 
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world  Tvere  to  be  enacted.  From  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  we  see  the  earth  peopled ;  and 
this  space  also  is  traversed  by  a  well-known,  heaven-beloyed 
man,  who  has  already  become  worthy  to  us,  moving  to  and 
fro  with  his  goods  and  cattle,  and,  in  a  short  time,  abundantly 
increasing  item.  The  brothers  return;  but,  taught  by  the 
distress  fliey  have  endured,  they  determine  to  part.  Both, 
indeed,  tarry  in  Southern  Canaan;  but  while  Abraham  re- 
mains at  Hebron,  near  the  wood  of  Mamre,  Lot  departs  for 
the  valley  of  Siddim,  which,  if  our  imagination  is  bold 
enough  to  give  Jordan  a  subterranean  outlet,  so  that  in  place 
of  the  present  Dead  Sea  we  should  have  dry  groimd,  can 
and  must  appear  like  a  second  Paradise ;  a  conjecture  all  the 
more  probable,  because  the  residents  about  there,  notorious 
for  effeminacy  and  wickedness,  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  led 
an  easy  and  luxurious  life.     Lot  lives  among  them,  but  apart. 

But  Hebron  and  the  wood  of  Mamre  appear  to  us  as  the 
important  place  where  the  Lord  speaks  with  Abraham,  and 
prondses  him  all  the  land  as  fer  as  his  eye  can  reach  in  four 
directions.  From  these  quiet  districts,  from  these  shepherd 
tribes,  who  can  associate  with  celestials,  entertain  them  as 
guests,  and  hold  many  conversations  with  them,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  turn  our  glance  once  more  towai-ds  the  East,  and  to 
think  of  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  world,  which  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  may  have  been  like  that  of  Canaan. 

Families  hold  together :  they  tmite,  and  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  tribes  is  determined  by  the  locality  which  they  have  appro- 
priated or  appropriate.  On  the  mountains  which  send  down 
their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  we  find  warlike  populations,  who 
even  thus  early  foreshadow  those  world-conquerors  and  world- 
rulers— and  in  a  campaign,  prodigious  for  those  times,  give 
us  a  prelude  of  fiiture  achievements.  Chedor  Laomer,  king 
of  Elam,  has  already  a  mighty  influence  over  his  allies.  He 
reigns  a  long  while  ;  for  twelve  years  before  Abraham's  arrival 
in  Canaan,  he  had  made  all  the  people  tributary  to  him  as  far 
OS  the  Jordan.  They  revolted  at  last,  and  the  allies  equipped 
for  war.  We  find  them  unawares  upon  a  route  by  which  pro- 
bably Abraham  also  reached  Canaan.  The  people  on  the  left 
and  lower  side  of  the  Jordan  were  subdued.  Chedor  Laomer 
directs  his  march  southwards  towards  the  people  of  the  Desert^ 
lihen  wending  north,  he  smites  the  Amalekites,  and  when  he 
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has  also  oyercome  the  Amorites,  he  reaches  Canaan,  £d]s  iqx>v 
the  kings  of  the  valley  of  Siddim,  smites  and  iscatters  tfajem, 
and  marches  with  great  spoil  up  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  extend 
his  conquests  as  f^  as  Lebanon. 

Among  the  captives,  despoiled  and  dragged  along  with  their 
property,  is  Lot,  who  shares  the  fate  of  the  country  in  which 
he  Hves  a  guest.  Abraham  learns  this,  and  here  at  once  we 
behold  the  patriarch  a  warrior  and  hero.  He  gathers  together 
his  servants,  divides  them  into  troops,  attacks  and  falls  t^n 
the  luggage  of  booty,  confuses  the  victors,  who  could  not  sus» 
pect  another  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  brings  back  his  brother 
and  his  goods,  with  a  great  deal  more  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered kings.  Abraham,  by  means  of  this  brief  contest, 
acquires,  as  it  were,  the  whole  land.  To  the  inhabitants  he 
appears  as  a  protector,  sa^iour,  and,  by  his  disinterestedness, 
a  king.  Gratefully  the  kings  of  the  valley  receive  him ; — 
Melchisedek,  the  king  and  priest,  with  blessings. 

Now  the  prophecies  of  an  endless  posterity  are  renewed, 
nay,  they  take  a  wider  and  wider  scope.  From  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Egypt  all  the  lands  are  promised 
liim ;  but  yet  there  seems  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  his  next 
heirs.  He  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  no  son.  Sarai,  less 
trusting  in  the  heavenly  powers  than  he,  becomes  impatient ; 
she  desires,  after  the  oriental  fietshion,  to  have  a  descendant 
by  means  of  her  maid.  But  scarcely  is  Hagar  given  up  to  tibe 
master  of  the  house,  scarcely  is  there  hope  of  a  son,  than  dis- 
sensions arise.  The  wife  treats  her  own  dependent  ill  enough, 
and  Hagar  flies  to  seek  a  happier  position  among  other  tribes. 
She  returns,  not  without  a  higher  intimation,  and  Ishmael  is 
bom. 

Abraham  is  now  ninety-nine  years  old,  and  the  promises  of 
a  numerous  posterity  are  constantly  repeated,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  pair  regard  them  as  ridiculous.  And  yet  Sarai  be- 
comes at  last  pregnant^  and  brings  forth  a  son,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Isaac  is  given. 

History,  for  the  most  part,  rests  upon  the  legitimate  propa- 
gation of  the  human  race.  The  most  important  events  of  the 
Tvvorld  require  to  be  traced  to  the  secrets  of  families :  and  thus 
the  marriages  of  the  patriarchs  give  occasion  for  peculiar  con- 
siderations. It  is  as  if  the  Divinity,  who  loves  to  guide  tho 
destiay  of  mankind,  wished  to  prefigure  here  connubial  events 
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of  every  kind.  Abraliam,  so  long  united  by  childless  marriage 
to  a  beautiful  woman  whom  many  coveted,  finds  himself,  if 
his  hundredth  year,  the  husband  of  two  women,  the  father  o^ 
two  sons ;  and  at  this  moment  his  domestic  peace  is  broken. 
Two  women,  and  two  sons  by  difierent  mothers,  cannot  pos- 
sibly agree.  The  party  less  favoured  by  law,  usage,  and 
opinion,  must  yield.  Abraham  must  sacrifice  his  attachment 
to  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Both  are  dismissed,  and  Hagar  is 
compelled  now,  against  her  wiU,  to  go  upon  a  road  which 
she  once  took  in  volimtary  flight,  at  fii'st,  it  seems,  to  the 
destruction  of  herself  and  child;  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  before  sent  her  back,  now  rescues  her  again,  that 
Ishmael  also  may  become  a  great  people,  and  that  the  most 
improbable  of  all  promises  may  be  fulfilled  beyond  its  limits. 

Two  parents  in  advanced  years,  and  one  son  of  their  old 
age — here,  at  last,  one  might  expect  domestic  quiet  and 
earthly  happiness.  By  no  means.  Heaven  is  yet  preparing 
the  heaviest  trial  for  the  patriarch.  But  of  this  we  cannot 
speak  without  premising  several  considerations. 

1£  a  natural  universal  religion  was  to  arise,  and  a  special 
revealed  one  to  be  developed  fi:om  it,  the  countries  in  which 
our  imagination  has  hitherto  lingered,  the  mode  of  life,  the 
race  of  men,  were  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  At  least,  we  do 
not  find  in  the  whole  world  anything  equally  favourable  and 
encouraging.  Even  to  natural  religion,  if  we  assume  that  it 
arose  earlier  in  the  human  mind,  there  pertains  much  of  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment ;  for  it  rests  upon  the  conviction  of  an 
universal  providence,  which  conducts  the  order  of  the  world 
as  a  whole.  A  particular  religion,  revealed  by  Heaven  to  this 
or  that  people,  carries  with  it  the  belief  in  a  special  provi- 
dence which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafes  to  certain  favoured 
men,  families,  races,  and  people.  This  faith  seems  to  develope 
itself  with  difiiculty  fi'om  man's  inward  nature.  It  requires 
tradition,  usage,  and  the  warrant  of  a  primitive  time. 

Beautiful  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  Israclitish  tradition  repre- 
sents the  very  first  men  who  confide  in  this  particular  provi- 
dence as  heroes  of  faith,  following  all  the  commands  of  that 
high  Being  on  whom  they  acknowledge  themselves  dependent, 
jist  as  blindly  as,  undisturbed  by  doubts,  they  are  unwearied 
in  awaiting  the  later  fulfilments  of  his  promises. 

As  a  particular  revealed  religion  rests  upon  the  idea  that 
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one  man  can  be  more  favoured  by  Heaven  than  another,  so  it 
also  arises  pre-eminently  from  the  separation  of  classes.  The 
first  men  appeared  closely  allied ;  but  their  employments  soon 
divided  them.  The  himter  was  the  freest  of  all ;  from  him 
was  developed  the  warrior  and  the  iiiler.  Those  who  tilled 
the  field  bound  themselves  to  the  soil,  erected  dwellings  and 
bams  to  preser>'e  what  they  had  gained,  and  could  estimate 
themselves  prett}'  highly,  because  their  condition  promised 
dw  xbility  and  security.  The  herdsman  in  his  position  seemed 
to  have  act^uired  the  most  unboimded  condition  and  imlimited 
property.  The  increase  of  herds  proceeded  without  end,  and 
the  space  which  was  to  support  them  widened  itself  on  aH 
sides.  These  three  classes  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  have 
regarded  each  other  with  disHke  and  contempt ;  and  as  the 
herdsman  was  an  abomination  to  the  townsman,  so  did  he  in 
turn  separate  from  the  other.  The  himters  vanish  from  our 
sight  among  the  hiUs,  and  re-appear  only  as  conquerors. 

The  patriarchs  belonged  to  the  shepherd  class.  Their 
manner  of  life  upon  the  ocean  of  deserts  and  pastures,  gave 
breadth  and  freedom  to  their  minds ;  the  vault  of  heaven,  under 
which  they  dwelt,  with  aU  its  nightly  stars,  elevated  their 
feelings ;  and  they,  more  than  the  active,  skilfiil  huntsman,  or 
the  secure,  careful,  houscholding  husbandman,  had  need  of  the 
immovable  faith  that  a  God  walked  beside  them,  visited  them, 
3ared  for  them,  guided  and  saved  them. 

We  are  compelled  to  make  another  refiection  in  passing  to 
the  rest  of  the  history.  Himiane,  beautiful,  and  cheering  as 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  appears,  yet  traits  of  savageness 
and  ci-uelty  run  through  it,  out  of  which  man  may  emerge,  or 
into  which  he  may  again  be  sunk. 

That  hatred  should  seek  to  appease  itself  by  the  blood,  by 
the  death  of  the  conquered  enemy,  is  natural ;  that  men  con- 
cluded a  peace  upon  the  battle-field  among  the  ranks  of  the 
slain,  may  easily  be  conceived;  that  they  should  in  like 
manner  think  to  give  validity  to  a  contract  by  slain  animals, 
follows  from  the  preceding.  The  notion  also  that  slain  crea- 
tures could  attract,  propitiate,  and  gain  over  the  gods,  whom 
they  always  looked  upon  as  partisans,  either  opponents  or 
allies,  is  likewise  not  at  aU  surprising.  But  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  sacrifices,  and  consider  the  way  in  which  they 
were  offered  in  that  primitive  time,  we  find  a  singular,  and. 
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to  our  uotions,  altogether  repugnant  custom,  probably  derived 
from  the  usages  of  war,  viz.,  that  the  sacrificed  anioiak  of 
every  kind,  and  whatever  number  was  devoted,  had  to  be 
hewn  in  two  halves,  and  laid  out  on  two  sides,  so  that  in  the 
space  between  them  were  those  who  wished  to  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Deity. 

Another  dreadful  feature  wonderfiilly  and  portentously  per- 
vades that  fair  world,  namely,  that  everything  consecrated  or 
vowed  must  die.  This  also  was  probably  an  usage  of  war  trkiU^- 
ferred  to  peace.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  forcibly 
defends  itself  are  thieatened  with  such  a  vow ;  it  is  taken  by 
storm  or  otherwise.  Nothing  is  left  alive ; — ^men  never,  and 
often  women,  children,  and  even  cattle,  share  a  similar  fate. 
Such  sacrifices  are  rashly  and  superstitiously  and  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  promised  to  the  gods,  and  those  whom  the  votary 
would  wilHngly  spare,  even  his  nearest  of  kin,  his  own  children, 
may  thus  bleed,  the  expiatory  victims  of  such  a  delusion. 

Li  the  mild  and  ti*uly  patriarchal  chai-acter  of  Abraham, 
suet  a  savage  kind  of  worship  could  not  arise  ;  but  the  God- 
head,*' which  often,  to  tempt  us,  seems  to  put  forth  those 
qualities  which  man  is  inclined  to  assign  to  it,  imposes  a 
monstrous  task  upon  him.  He  must  ofier  up  his  son  as  a 
pledge  of  the  new  covenant,  and,  if  he  follows  the  usage, 
must  not  only  kill  and  bum  him,  but  cut  him  in  two,  and  await 
between  the  smoking  entrails  a  new  promise  from  the  be- 
nignant Deity.  Abraham  blindly,  and  without  lingering,  pre- 
pares to  execute  the  command  ;  to  Heaven  the  wiU  is  sufficient. 
Abraham's  trials  are  now  at  an  end,  for  they  could  not  be 
carried  frrther.  But  Sarai  dies,  and  this  gives  Abraham  an 
opportunity  for  taking  typical  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
He  requires  a  grave,  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  looks  out  for 
a  possession  in  this  earth.  He  had  before  ihis  probably  sought 
out  a  two-fold  cave  by  the  grove  of  Mamre.  This  he  purchases 
with  the  adjacent  field,  and  the  legal  form  which  he  observes 
on  the  occasion,  shows  how  important  this  possession  is  to  him 
Indeed  it  was  more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  himself  supposed ; 
for  there  he,  his  sons  and  his  grandsons,  were  to  rest,  and 
by  this  means,  the  proximate  title  to  the  whole  land,  as  well 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  Biblical  narrative,  when  we  haro 
cied  the  expressions  "  Deity,"  **  Godhead,"  or  **  Divinity,"  Gothe  gcnO' 
rmUy  hag  *'  die  Gutter,"  oi  *'  the  Gods."— STraw*. 
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as  the  everlasting  desire  of  his  posterity  to  gather  themselves 
there,  was  most  properly  gromided. 

From  this  time  forth  the  manifold  incidents  of  the  family 
life  become  varied.  Abraham  still  keeps  strictly  apart  from 
the  inhabitants,  and  though  Ishmael,  the  son  of  an  Egyptian 
woman,  has  married  a  daughter  of  that  land,  Isaac  is  obliged 
to  wed  a  kinswoman  of  equal  birth  with  himself. 

Abraham  despatches  his  servant  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the 
relatives  whom  he  had  left  behind  there.  The  prudent  Eleazer 
arrives  unknown,  and,  in  order  to  take  home  the  right  bride, 
tries  the  readiness  to  serve  of  the  girls  at  the  well.  He  asks  to 
drink  himself,  and  Rebecca,  imasked,  waters  his  camels  also. 
He  gives  her  presents,  he  demands  her  in  marriage,  and  his 
suit  is  not  rejected.  He  conducts  her  to  the  home  of  his  lord, 
and  she  is  wedded  to  Isaac.  In  this  case,  too,  issue  has  to 
be  long  expected.  Rebecca  is  not  blessed  imtil  after  some 
years  of  probation,  and  the  same  discord  which  in  Abraham's 
double  marriage  arose  through  two  mothers,  here  proceeds 
from  one.  Two  boys  of  opposite  characters  wrestle  already  in 
their  mother's  womb.  They  come  to  light,  the  elder  lively  and 
vigorous,  the  younger  gentle  and  prudent.  The  former  be- 
comes the  father's,  the  latter  the  mother's  favourite.  The 
strife  for  precedence,  which  begins  even  at  birth,  is  ever  going 
on.  Esau  is  quiet  and  indifferent  as  to  the  birthright  which  fete 
has  given  him  ;  Jacob  never  forgets  that  his  brother  forced 
him  back.  Watching  every  opportunity  of  gaining  the  desir- 
able privilege,  he  buys  liie  birthright  of  his  brother,  and 
defrauds  him  of  their  father's  blessing.  Esau  is  indignant, 
and  vows  his  brother's  death ;  Jacob  flees  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  so  noble  a  family  appears  a  mom« 
ber  who  has  no  scruple  in  attaining  by  prudence  and  cunning 
the  advantages  which  nature  and  circumstances  have  denied 
him.  It  has  often  enough  been  remarked  and  expressed,  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  no  means  intend  to  set  up  any  of  the 
patriarchs  and  other  divinely-favoured  men  as  models  of  virtue. 
They,  too,  are  persons  of  ihe  most  different  characters,  with 
many  defects  and  failings.  But  there  is  one  leading  trait,  in 
wliich  none  of  these  men  after  God's  own  heart  can  be  want- 
ing— ^that  is,  an  immovable  faith  that  God  has  is>ccial  care  d 
them  and  their  families. 
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General,  natural  religion,  properly  speaking,  requires  nj 
faith ;  for  the  persuasion  that  a  great  producing,  regulating, 
and  conducting  Being  conceals  himself,  as  it  were,  behind 
Nature,  to  male  himself  comprehensible  to  us — such  a  con- 
viction forces  itself  upon  every  one.  Nay,  if  we  for  a  moment 
let  drop  this  thread,  which  conducts  us  through  life,  it  may  be 
immediately  and  everysvhere  resumed.  But  it  is  different 
with  a  special  religion,  which  announces  to  us  that  this  Great 
Being  distinctly  and  pre-eminently  interests  himself  for  one 
individual,  one  family,  one  people,  one  coimtry.  This  religion 
is  founded  on  faith,  which  must  be  immovable  if  it  would  not 
be  instantly  destroyed.  Every  doubt  of  such  a  religion  is 
fatal  to  it.  One  may  return  to  conviction,  but  not  to  faith. 
Hence  the  endless  probation,  the  delay  in  the  ftdfilment  of  so 
often  repeated  promises,  by  which  the  capacity  for  faith  in 
those  ancestors  is  set  in  the  clearest  light. 

It  is  in  this  faith  also  that  Jacob  begins  his  expedition,  and 
if  by  his  craft  and  deceit  he  has  not  gained  our  affections,  he 
wins  them  by  his  lasting  and  in^-iolable  love  for  Rachel,  whom 
he  himself  woos  on  the  instant,  as  Eleazar  had  courted  Re- 
becca for  his  father.  In  him  the  promise  of  a  coimtless  people 
was  first  to  be  fully  unfolded ;  he  was  to  see  many  sons  around 
him,  but  through  thenvand  their  mothers  was  to  endure  mani- 
fold sorrows  of  hearts 

Seven  years  he  serves  for  his  beloved,  without  impatience 
and  without  wavering.  His  father-in-law,  crafty  like  himself, 
and  disposed,  like  him,  to  consider  legitimate  this  means  to  an 
end,  deceives  him,  and  so  repays  him  for  what  he  has  done  to 
his  bi'other.  Jacob  finds  in  his  arms  a  wife  whom  he  does  not 
love.  Laban,  indeed,  endeavoms  to  appease  him,  by  giving 
him  his  beloved  also  after  a  short  time,  and  this  but  on  the  con- 
dition of  seven  years  of  further  service.  Vexation  arises  out  of 
vexation.  The  wife  he  does  not  love  is  firuitful,  the  beloved 
one  bears  no  children.  The  latter,  like  Sarai,  desires  to  become 
a  mother  through  her  handmaiden ;  the  foimer  grudges  her 
even  this  advantage.  She  also  presents  her  husband  with  a 
maid ;  but  the  good  patriarch  is  now  the  most  troubled  man 
in  the  world — he  has  four  women,  children  by  three,  and  none 
from  her  he  loves.  Finally  she  also  is  favoured,  and  Joseph 
oomes  into  the  world,  the  late  Iruit  of  the  most  passionate 
attachment.     Jacob's  fourteen  years  of  service  are  over,  but 
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Ij^ail  !•  x:j,'3c^lir.z  Vj  peirt  -s-itiL  hfzn.  lis  cLkf  azad  laost  trasCy 
K-r^rant.  TLey  enter  ii.to  a  utrw  rxfrr.jistifi.  aad  portsoa  tiie  fiociEi 
r/et ween  them.  Lab^n  retains  the  wLite  ooes  s£  most  irsmerooB, 
Jacob  has  to  pnit  lip  with  the  §porud  ozies.  as  the  isere  refine, 
liut  he  u  able  here  too  to  secure  Lis  owe  adTantage ;  and  ma 
tjv  a  paltrv  mese  'o/*  pottage ^  he  had  procured  the  fairthr^it, 
and  by  a  dia^puse  hL»  father's  blessiixg.  he  Tnanages  by  art  and 
ffviupathy  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  best  and  lai^est  pazt 
of  the  herda ;  and  on  this  side  also  he  becomes  the  tiuty 
worthy  pro^nitor  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  a  model  for  has 
descendants.  Laban  and  his  household  remark  the  residt,  if 
not  the  htratagem.  Vexation  ensues ;  Jacob  flees  with  fak 
Cunily  and  goods,  and  partly  by  fortmie.  partly  by  cmmii^, 
eifcapes  the  pursuit  of  Laban.  Kaehel  is  now  about  to  prcaent 
him  another  son,  but  dies  in  the  traTail :  Benjanmu  the  child 
of  sorrow,  survives  her  ;  but  the  aged  £ither  is  to  expezienoe 
a  Ktill  greater  sorrow  from  the  apparent  lose  of  his  son  Joseph. 

I'crbaps  some  one  may  ask  why  I  have  so  circumstantiaUy 
t;arrated  histories  so  universally  laiown  and  so  often  lepeated 
and  explained.  Let  the  inquirer  be  satisfied  with  the  answer, 
that  I  could  in  no  other  way  exhibit,  how  with  my  distracted  life 
and  desultory  education,  I  concentrated  my  mind  and  feelii^ 


in  quiet  action  on  one  point ;  that  I  was  able  in  no  other  way 
to  depict  the  peace  that  prevailed  about  me,  even  when  au 
without  was  so  wild  and  strange.  If  an  ever  busy  imagina- 
tion, of  which  that  tale  may  bear  witness,  led  me  hither  and 
thither,  if  the  medley  of  &blc  and  history,  mytholc^  and 
religion,  threatened  to  bewilder  me,  I  readily  fled  to  those 
oriental  regions,  plunged  into  the  first  books  of  Moses,  and 
there,  amid  the  scattered  shepherd-tribes,  found  myself  at  once 
in  the  greatest  solitude  and  the  greatest  society. 

'JTicsc  family  scenes,  before  they  were  to  lose  themselves  in 
a  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us  now,  in  conclusion,  a 
ibrm  by  which  the  hopes  and  ^cies  of  the  young  in  particolar 
are  agreeably  excited :  Joseph,  the  child  of  the  most  passionate 
wedded  love.  He  seems  to  us  tranquil  and  clear,  and  predicts 
to  himself  the  advantages  which  are  to  elevate  him  above  his 
family.  Cast  into  mii^ortune  by  his  brothers,  he  remains 
steadfast  and  upright  in  slavery,  resists  the  most  dangerous 
temptations,  rescues  himself  by  prophecy,  and  is  elevated 
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according  to  his  deserts  to  high  honours.  lie  shows  himself 
first  serviceable  and  useful  to  a  great  kingdom,  then  to  his  own 
kindred.  He  is  like  his  ancestor  Abraham  in  repose  and 
greatness,  his  grandfather  Isaac  in  silence  and  devotedness. 
The  talent  for  traffic  inherited  from  his  father  he  exercises  on 
a  large  scale.  It  is  no  longer  flocks  which  are  gained  for  him- 
self from  a  father-in-law,  but  people,  with  all  their  possessions, 
which  he  knows  how  to  purchase  for  a  king.  Extremely  grace- 
ful is  this  natural  story,  only  it  appears  too  short,  and  one 
feels  called  upon  to  paint  it  in  detail. 

Such  a  filling-up  of  biblical  characters  and  events  given  only 
in  outline,  was  no  longer  strange  to  the  Germans.  The  person- 
ages of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  received  through 
Klopstock  a  tender  and  affectionate  nature,  highly  pleasing  to 
the  Boy  as  well  as  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  Bodmer's 
efforts  in  this  line  little  or  nothing  came  to  him ;  but  Daniel  in 
the  lAorCs  Den,  by  Moser,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  yoimg 
heart.  In  that  work  a  right-minded  man  of  business  and 
courtier  arrives  at  high  honom-s  through  manifold  tribula- 
tions, and  the  piety  for  which  they  threatened  to  destroy  him 
became  early  and  late  his  sword  and  buckler.  It  had  long 
seemed  to  me  desirable  to  work  out  the  history  of  Joseph,  but 
I  could  not  get  on  with*  the  form,  particidarly  as  I  was  con- 
versant with  no  kind  of  versification  which  would  have  been 
adapted  to  such  a  work.  But  now  I  found  a  treatment  of  it 
in  prose  very  suitable,  and  I  applied  all  my  strength  to  its 
execution.  I  now  endeavoured  to  discriminate  and  paint  the 
characters,  and  by  the  interpolation  of  incidents  and  episodes, 
to  make  the  old  simple  history  a  new  and  independent  work. 
I  did  not  consider,  what,  indeed,  youth  cannot  consider,  that 
subject-matter  was  necessary  to  such  a  design,  and  that  this 
coidd  only  arise  by  the  perceptions  of  experience.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  I  represented  to  myself  all  the  incidents  down  to 
the  minutest  details,  and  narrated  them  accm*atcly  to  myself 
in  their  succession. 

What  greatly  lightened  this  labom-  was  a  cucumstance 
which  threatened  to  render  this  work,  and  my  authorship  in 
general,  exceedingly  voluminous.  A  young  man  of  various 
capacities,  but  who  had  become  imbecile  from  over  exertion 
and  conceit,  resided  as  a  ward  in  my  father's  house,  lived 
quietly  with  the  family,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  in  his  usual 
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way,  was  contented  and  agreeable.  He  had  with  great  cara 
written  out  notes  of  his  academical  course,  and  had  acquired 
a  rapid  legible  hand.  He  liked  to  employ  himself  in  writing 
better  than  in  anything  else,  and  was  pleased  when  some- 
thing was  giyen  Imn  to  copy ;  but  still  more  when  he  was 
dictated  to,  because  he  then  felt  carried  back  to  his  happy 
academical  years.  To  my  &ther,  who  was  not  expeditioiLSi 
in  writing,  and  whose  German  letters  were  small  and  tremur 
lous,  nothing  could  be  more  desirable,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently accustomed,  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  other 
business,  to  dictate  for  some  hours  a  day  to  this  young 
man.  I  found  it  no  less  convenient,  during  the  intervals,  to 
see  all  that  passed  through  my  head  fixed  upon  paper  by  the 
hand  of  anotiier,  and  my  natural  gift  of  feeling  and  imitation 
grew  with  the  fiicility  of  catching  up  and  preserving. 

As  yet  I  had  not  imdertaken  any  work  so  large  as  that 
biblical  prose-epic.  The  times  were  tolerably  quiet,  and  no- 
thing recalled  my  imagination  fi:om  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
Thus  my  manuscripts  swelled  more  and  more  every  day,  as 
the  poem,  which  I  recited  to  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
stretched  along  the  paper ;  and  only  a  few  pages  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  be  rewritten. 

When  the  work  was  done — ^for  to  my  own  astonishment  it 
really  came  to  an  end— I  reflected  that  from  former  years 
many  poems  were  extant,  which  did  not  even  now  appear  to 
me  utterly  despicable,  and  which,  if  written  together  in  the 
same  size  Tvith  Joseph,  would  make  a  very  neat  quarto,  to 
which  the  title  "  Miscellaneous  Poems  "  might  be  given.  I 
was  pleased  with  this,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  quietly 
imitating  well-known  and  celebrated  authors..  I  had  com* 
posed  a  good  number  of  so-called  Anacreontic  poems,  which^ 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  metre  and  the  easiness 
of  the  subject,  flowed  forth  readily  enough.  But  these  I 
could  not  well  take,  as  they  were  not  in  rhyme,  and  my  desire 
before  all  things  was  to  show  my  father  something  that  would 
please  him.  So  much  the  more,  therefore,  did  the  spiritual 
odes  seem  suitable,  which  I  had  very  zealously  attempted  in 
imitation  of  the  Last  Jtidgment  of  Elias  Schlegel.  One  of 
these,  written  to  celebrate  the  descent  of  Christ  into  heU, 
received  much  applause  from  my  parents  and  friends,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  please  myself  for  some  years  afterwards. 
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llie  so-caUed  texts  of  the  Sunday  cliurch-nmsic,  which  were 
always  to  be  had  printed,  I  studied  with  diligence.  Thfey 
were,  indeed,  very  weak,  and  I  could  well  believe  that  my 
verses,  of  which  I  had  composed  many  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  were  equally  worthy  of  being  set  to  music,  and  per- 
formed for  the  edification  of  the  congregation.  These  and 
many  like  them  I  had  for  more  than  a  year  before  copied 
with  my  own  hand,  because  through  this  private  exercise  I 
was  released  from  the  copies  of  the  writing-master.  Now, 
all  were  corrected  and  put  in  order,  and  no  great  persuasion 
was  needed  to  have  them  neatly  copied  by  the  young  man  who 
was  so  fond  of  writing.  I  hastened  with  them  to  the  book- 
binder, and  when  very  soon  after  I  handed  the  nice-looking 
volume  to  my  father,  he  encouraged  me  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  ftimish  a  similar  quarto  every  year ;  which  he  did  with 
the  greater  conviction,  as  I  had  produced  the  whole  in  my 
€pare  moments  alone. 

Another  circumstance  increased  my  tendency  to  these  theo- 
logical, or  rather  biblical  studies.  The  senior  of  the  ministry, 
JoHX  Philip  Fresenius,  a  mild  man,  of  handsome,  agree- 
able appearance,  who  was  respected  by  his  congregation  and 
the  whole  city  as  an  exemplary  pastor  and  good  preacher, 
but  who,  because  he  stood  forth  against  the  Hermhuters,  was 
not  in  the  best  odom-  with  the  peculiarly  pious ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  made  himself  famous,  and  almost  sacred, 
with  the  multitude,  by  the  conversion  of  a  free-thinking  Gene- 
ral who  had  been  mortally  wounded — ^this  man  died,  and  his 
successor,  Plitt,  a  tall,  handsome,  dignified  man,  who  brought 
from  his  Chair  (he  had  been  a  Professor  in  Marburg)  the  gift 
of  teaching  rather  than  of  edifying,  immediately  announced  a 
sort  of  religious  course,  to  which  his  sermons  were  to  be  de- 
voted in  a  certain  methodical  connexion.  I  had  akeady,  as  I 
was  compelled  to  go  to  church,  remarked  the  distribution  of 
the  subject,  and  could  now  and  then  show  myself  off  by  a  pretty 
complete  recitation  of  a  sei-mon.  But  now  as  much  was  said 
in  the  congregation,  both  for  and  against  the  new  senior,  and 
many  placed  no  great  confidence  in  his  announced  didactic 
sermons,  I  imdertook  to  write  them  out  more  carefiiUy,  and  I 
succeeded  the  better  from  having  made  smaller  attempts  in  a 
teat  very  convenient  for  heai'ing,  but  concealed  from  sight.  1 
was  extremely  attentive  and  on  the  alert ;  the  moment  he  said 
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Amen  I  hastened  from  the  church  and  consmned  a  couple  o? 
hours  in  rapidly  dictating  what  I  had  fixed  in  my  memory 
and  on  paper,  so  that  I  could  hand  in  the  written  sermon  be- 
fore dinner.  My  father  was  very  proud  of  this  success,  and 
the  good  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  just  come  in  to  dinner, 
also  shared  in  the  joy.  Indeed,  this  friend  was  very  well- 
disposed  to  me,  because  I  had  so  made  his  Messiah  my  own, 
that  in  my  repeated  visits  to  him  to  get  impressions  of  seals 
for  my  collection  of  coats-of-arms,  I  could  recite  long  passages 
from  it  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

The  next  Sunday  I  prosecuted  the  work  with  equal  zeal,  and 
as  the  mechanical  part  of  it  mainly  interested  me,  I  did  not 
reflect  upon  what  I  wrote  and  preserved.  During  the  irst 
quarter  these  efforts  may  have  continued  pretty  much  the 
same  ;  but  as  I  fancied  at  last,  in  my  self-conceit,  that  I  found 
no  particular  enlightenment  as  to  the  Bible,  nor  clearer  insight 
into  dogmas,  the  small  vanity  which  was  thus  gratified  seemed 
to  me  too  dearly  purchased  for  me  to  pursue  the  matter  with 
the  same  zeal.  The  sermons,  once  so  many-leaved,  grew  more 
and  more  meagre  ;  and  before  long  I  should  have  relinquished 
this  labour  altogether,  if  my  father,  who  was  a  fiist  friend  to 
completeness,  had  not,  by  words  and  promises,  induced  me  to 
persevere  till  the  last  Sunday  in  Trinity— though,  at  the  con- 
clusion, scarcely  more  than  the  text,  the  statement,  and  the 
divisions  were  scribbled  on  little  pieces  of  paper. 

My  father  was  particularly  pertinacious  on  this  point  of  com- 
pleteness. What  was  once  undertaken  must  be  finished,  even 
if  the  inconvenience,  tedimn,  vexation,  nay,  uselessness  of  the 
thing  begun  were  plainly  manifested  in  the  meantime.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  regarded  completeness  as  the  only  end,  and 
perseverance  as  the  only  virtue.  K  in  our  femily  circle,  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  we  had  begun  to  read  a  book  aloud,  we 
were  compelled  to  finish,  though  we  were  all  in  despair  about 
it,  and  my  father  himself  was  the  first  to  yawn.  I  still  re- 
member such  a  winter  when  we  had  thus  to  work  our  way 
through  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes.  It  was  a  terrible  time» 
as  little  or  nothing  that  occurs  in  ecclesiastical  a£Qurs  can 
interest  children  and  yoimg  people.  Still,  with  all  my  inat- 
tention and  repugnance,  so  much  of  that  reading  remained  in 
my  mind  that  I  was  able,  in  after  times,  to  take  up  many 
thieads  of  the  narrative. 
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Amid  all  these  heterogeneous  occupations  and  labours, 
which  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  one  could  hardly 
reflect  whether  they  were  permissible  and  useful,  my  father 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  main  object.  He  endeavoured 
to  direct  my  memory  and  my  talent  for  apprehending  and 
combining  to  objects  of  jurisprudence,  and  therefore  gave  me 
a  small  book  by  Hopp,  in  the  shape  of  a  catechism,  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the  Insti- 
tutions. I  soon  learned  questions  and  answers  by  heart,  and 
could  represent  the  catechist  as  well  as  the  catechumen; 
and,  as  in  religious  instruction  at  that  time,  one  of  the  chief 
exercises  was  to  find  passages  in  the  Bible  as  readily  as  pos- 
sible, so  here  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  Corpus  Juris 
was  found  necessary,  in  which,  also,  I  soon  became  completely 
versed.  My  father  wished  me  to  go  on,  and  the  little  Struvb 
was  taken  in  hand ;  but  here  affairs  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly. 
The  form  of  the  work  was  not  so  favourable  for  beginners, 
that  they  could  help  themselves  on,  nor  was  my  father's 
method  of  illustration  so  liberal  as  greatly  to  interest  me. 

Not  only  by  the  warlike  state  in  which  we  lived  for  some 
years,  but  also  by  civil  life  itself,  and  the  perusal  of  history  and 
romances,  was  it  made  clear  to*  me  that  there  were  many 
casesm  wHch  the  laws  are  sOent  and  give  no  help  to  ^ 
individual,  who  must  then  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  himself.  We  had  now  reached  the  period  when,  according 
to  the  old  routine,  we  were,  besides  other  things,  to  learn  to 
fence  and  ride,  that  we  might  guard  our  skins  upon  occasion, 
and  have  no  pedantic  appearance  on  horseback.  As  to  the 
first,  the  practice  was  very  agreeable  to  us ;  for  w^e  had 
idready,  long  ago,  contrived  to  make  broad-swords  out  ot 
hazel-sticks,  with  basket-hilts,  neatly  woven  of  willow,  to 
protect  the  hands.  Now  we  might  get  real  steel  blades,  and 
the  clash  we  made  with  them  was  very  meny.  ' 

There  were  two  fencing-masters  in  the  city :  an  old  earnest 
German,  who  went  to  work  in  a  severe  and  solid  style,  and  a 
Frenchman,  who  sought  to  gain  his  advantage  by  advancing 
find  retreating,  and  by  light  fugitive  thrusts,  which  he  always 
acoompanied  by  cries.  Opinions  varied  as  to  whose  manner 
was  the  best.  The  little  company  with  which  I  was  to  take 
lessons  sided  with  the  Frenchman,  and  we  speedily  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  make  passes 
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aud  recover,  always  breaking  out  into  the  usual  exdamationf!. 
But  scyeral  of  our  acquaintance  had  gone  to  the  German 
teacher,  and  practised  precisely  the  opposite.  These  distinct 
modes  of  treating  so  important  an  exercise,  the  conviction- of 
each  that  his  master  was  the  best,  really  caused  a  dissension 
among  the  young  people,  who  were  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  the  fencing-schools  occasioned  serious  battles, — ^for  there 
was  almost  as  much  fighting  with  words  as  with  swords ;  and 
to  decide  the  matter  in  the  end,  a  trial  of  skill  between  the 
two  teachers  was  arranged,  the  consequences  of  which  I  need 
not  circumstantially  describe.  The  German  stood  in  his  posi- 
tion like  a  wall,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  contrived  to 
disarm  his  opponent  over  and  over  again  with  his  cut  and 
thrust.  The  latter  maintained  that  this  mattered  not,  and 
proceeded  to  exhaust  the  other's  wind  by  his  agility.  He 
fetched  the  German  several  lunges,  too,  which,  however,  if 
they  had  been  in  earnest,  would  have  sent  himself  into  the 
next  world. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  was  decided  or  improved,  except 
that  some  went  over  to  our  countiyman,  of  whom  I  was  one. 
But  I  had  already  acquired  too  much  from  the  first  master ; 
and  hence  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  new  one 
could  break  me  of  it,  who  was  altogether  less  satisfied  with 
us  rene^des  than  with  his  original  pupils. 

As  to  riding,  it  fared  stiU  worse  with  me.  It  happened 
that  they  sent  me  to  the  com^se  in  the  autumn,  so  that  I  com- 
menced in  the  cool  and  damp  season.  Tlie  pedantic  treat- 
ment of  this  noble  art  was  highly  repugnant  to  me.  From 
first  to  last  the  w^hole  talk  was  about  sitting  the  horse,  and 
yet  no  one  could  say  in  what  a  proper  sitting  consisted, 
though  all  depended  on  that ;  for  they  went  to  and  fro  on  the 
horse  without  stirrups.  Moreover,  the  instruction  seemed 
contrived  only  for  cheating  and  degrading  the  scholars.  If 
one  forgot  to  hook  or  loosen  the  cm*b-chain,  or  let  liis  switch 
fall  down,  or  even  his  hat,— every  delay,  eveiy  misfortune, 
had  to  be  atoned  for  by  money,  and  one  was  even  laughed  at 
besides.  This  put  me  in  the  worst  of  humours,  pai-ticularly 
when  I  fomid  the  place  of  exercise  itself  quite  intolerable. 
The  great  nasty  space,  either  wet  or  dusty,  the  cold,  the 
mouldy  smeU,  all  together  was  in  the  highest  degree  repug- 
nant to  me ;  and  since  the  stable-master  always  gave  the  others 
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the  best  and  me  tlie  worst  horses  to  ride,  perhaps  because 
they  bribed  him  by  breakfasts  and  other  gifts,  or  even  by  their 
own  cleverness ;  since  he  kept  me  waiting,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
slighted  me,  I  spent  the  most  disagreeable  hours  in  an  employ- 
ment that  ought  to  have  been  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world. 
Nay,  the  impression  of  that  time  and  of  these  circumstances 
has  remained  with  me  so  vividly,  that  although  I  'afterwards 
became  a  passionate  and  daring  rider,  and  for  days  and  weeks 
together  scarcely  got  off  my  horse,  I  carefully  shimned  covered 
riding-courses,  and  at  least  passed  only  a  few  moments  in  them. 
The  case  often  happens  that  when  the  elements  of  an  exclu- 
sive aii:  ai-e  taught  us,  this  is  done  in  a  painful  and  revolting 
manner.  The  conviction  that  this  is  both  wearisome  and  in- 
jurious, has  given  rise  in  later  times  to  the  educational  maxim, 
that  the  yoimg  must  be  taught  everything  in  an  easy,  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  way:  from  which,  however,  other  evils  and 
disadvantages  have  proceeded. 

With  the  approach  of  spring,  times  became  again  more 
quiet  with  us,  and  if  in  earlier  days  I  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  city,  its  ecclesiastical,  civil,  public  and 
private  structures,  and  especially  found  great  delight  in  the 
still  prevailing  antiquities,  I  afterwards  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  Lersner's  Chronicle,  and  other  Frankfortian  books  and 
pamphlets  belonging  to  my  father,  to  revive  the  persons  of 
past  times.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  attained  by  great 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  times  and  manners,  and  of 
distinguished  individuals. 

Among  the  ancient  remains,  that  which,  fi'om  my  child- 
hood, had  been  remarkable  to  me,  was  the  skull  of  a  state 
criminal,  fastened  up  on  the  tower  of  the  bridge,  who,  out 
of  three  or  four,  as  the  naked  iron  spikes  showed,  had,  since 
1616,  been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  time 
and  weather.  Whenever  one  returned  from  Sachsenhausen  to 
Frankfort,  on^  had  this  tower  before  one,  and  the  skull  was 
directly  in  view.  As  a  boy,  I  liked  to  hefir  related  the  history 
of  these  rebels — Fettmilcli  and  his  confederates — ^how  they 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  govermpent  of  the  city,  had 
risen  up  against  it,  plotted  a  mutiny,  plundered  the  Jews* 
quarter,  and  excited  a  fearfiil  riot,  but  were  at  last  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  a  deputy  of  the  emneror.  After- 
wards I  felt  anxious  to  know  the  most  minute  circumstance. 
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and  to  hear  what  soi-t  of  people  they  were.  When  from  an 
old  cotemporary  book,  ornamented  'with  woodcuts,  I  learned 
that  while  these  men  had  indeed  been  condemned  to  death, 
many  councillors  had  at  the  same  time  been  deposed,  because 
various  kinds  of  disorder  and  very  much  that  was  imwarraat- 
able  was  then  going  on ;  when  I  heard  the  nearer  particulars 
now  all  tdok  place,  I  pitied  the  imfortunate  persons  who 
might  be  regarded  as  sacrifices  made  for  a  future  better  con- 
stitution. For  from  that  time  was  dated  the  regulation  which 
allows  the  noble  old  house  of  Limpurg,  the  Frauenstein- 
house,  sprung  from  a  club,  besides  lawyers,  tradespeople, 
and  £uiisans,  to  take  a  part  in  a  government,  which,  com- 
pleted by  a  system  of  ballot,  complicated  in  the  Venetian 
fashion,  and  restricted  by  the  civil  colleges,  was  called  to  da 
light,  without  acquiring  any  special  privilege  to  do  wrong. 

Among  the  things  which  excited  the  misgivings  of  the  Boy, 
and  even  of  the  youth,  was  especially  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  city  {Judenstadt),  properly  called  the.  Jew- 
street  {Judenpasse),  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  single 
street,  which  in  early  times  may  have  been  hemmed  in  between* 
the  walls  and  trenches  of  the  town,  as  in  a  prison  {Ztvinger), 
The  closeness,  the  filth,  the  crowd,  the  accent  of  an  impleasant 
language,  altogether  made  a  most  disagreeable  impression, 
even  if  one  only  looked  in  as  one  passed  the  gate.  It  was- 
long  before  I  ventured  in  alone,  and  I  did  not  return  there 
readily,  when  I  had  once  escaped  the  importimities  of  so 
many  men  imwcaried  in  demanding  and  offering  to  traffic. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  legends  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Jews 
towards  Christian  children,  which  we  had  seen  hideously  illus- 
trated in  Gottfried's  Chronicle,  hovered  gloomily  before  my 
young  mind.  And  although  they  were  thought  better  of  in 
modem  times,  the  large  caricature,  still  to  be  seen,  to  their* 
disgrace,  on  an  arched  wall  imder  the  bridge  tower,  bore 
extraordinary  witness  against  them ;  for  it  had  been  made, 
not  through  private  ill-will,  but  by  public  order. 

However,  they  stiU  remained,  nevertheless,  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  passed,  no  matter  how  it  came  about,  a» 
a  memorial  of  the  most  ancient  times.  Besides,  they  also  were 
men,  active  and  obliging,  and  even  to  the  tenacity  with  which. 
they  climg  to  their  pecidiar  customs,  one  could  not  refuse  one's 
respect.     The  girls,  moreover,  were  prettj-,  and  were  far  froai 
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displeased  when  a  Christian  lad,  meeting  them  on  the  sabbath 
in  the  Fischerfeld,  showed  himself  kindly  and  attentive.  I  wa» 
consequently  extremely  curious  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  ceremonies.  I  did  not  desist  imtil  I  had  frequently 
visited  their  school,  had  assisted  at  a  circumcision  and  a  wed- 
ding, and  had  formed  a  notion  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 
Everywhere  I  was  well  received,  pleasantly  entertained,  and 
invited  to  come  again ;  for  they  were  persons  of  influence  by 
whom  I  had  been  either  introduced  or  recommended. 

Thus,  as  a  young  resident  in  a  large  city,  I  was  thrown 
about  from  one  object  'to  another,  and  homble  scenes  were 
not  wanting  in  the  midst  of  the  municipal  quiet  and  security. 
Sometimes  a  more  or  less  remote  fire  aroused  us  from  our 
domestic  peace,  sometimes  the  discovery  of  a  great  crime, 
with  its  investigation  and  pimishment,  set  the  whole  city  in 
an  uproar  for  many  weeks.  We  were  forced  to  be  witnesses  of 
different  executions ;  and  it  is  woi-th  remembering,  that  I  was 
also  once  present  at  the  burning  of  a  book.  The  publication 
was  a  French  comic  romance,  which  indeed  spared  the  state, 
but  not  religion  and  manners.  There  was  really  something 
dreadful  in  seeing  punishment  inflicted  on  a  lifeless  thing. 
The  packages  burst  asunder  in  the  fire,  and  were  raked 
apart  by  an  oven-fork,  to  be  brought  in  closer  contact  with 
the  flames.  It  was  not  long  before  the  kindled  sheets  were 
wafted  about  in  the  air,  and  the  crowd  caught  at  them  with 
eagerness.  Nor  could  we  rest  until  we. had  hunted  up  a  copy, 
while  not  a  few  managed  likewise  to  procure  the  forbidden 
pleasure.  Nay,  if  it  had  been  done  to  give  the  author  publicity, 
he  could  not  himself  have  made  a  more  effectual  provision. 

But  there  were  also  more  peaceable  inducements  which 
took  me  about  in  every  part  of  the  city.  My  father  had 
early  accustomed  me  to  manage  for  him  his  little  affairs  of 
business.  He  charged  me  particularly  to  stir  up  the  labourers 
whom  he  set  to  work,  as  they  conmaonly  kept  him  waiting 
longer  than  was  proper;  because  he  wished  everything 
done  accurately,  and  was  used  in  the  end  to  lower  the  price 
for  a  prompt  payment.  In  this  way,  I  gained  access  to  all 
the  workshops ;  and  as  it  was  natural  to  me  to  enter  into  the 
c<mdition  of  others,  to  feci  every  species  of  hxmian  existence,^ 
and  sympathize  in  it  with  pleasure,  these  commissions  were 
t^  me  the  occasion  of  many  most  delightftd  hours,  and  T 
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learned  to  know  every  one's  method  of  proceeding,  and  what 
joy  and  sorrow,  what  advantages  and  hardships,  were  incident 
to  the  indispensable  conditions  of  this  or  that  mode  of  life. 
I  was  thus  brought  nearer  to  that  active  class  which  connects 
the  lower  and  upper  classes.  For,  if  on  the  one  side  stand 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  simple  and  rude  products,  and 
on  the  other  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  something  that  has 
been  already  worked  up ;  the  manufacturer,  witii  his  skill 
and  hand,  is  the  mediator  through  whom  the  other  two  receive 
something  from  each  other ;  each  is  enabled  to  gratify  his 
Avishes  in  his  own  way.  The  household  economy  of  many 
crafts,  which  took  its  form  and  colour  from  the  occupation, 
was  likewise  an  object  of  my  quiet  attention ;  and  thus  was 
developed  and  strengthened  in  me  the  feeling  of  the  equality, 
if  not  of  all  men,  yet  of  all  human  conditions, — ^the  mere  feet 
of  existence  seeming  to  me  the  main  point,  and  all  the  rest 
indifferent  and  accidental. 

As  my  father  did  not  readily  allow  himself  an  expense  which 
would  be  at  once  consumed  in  a  momentary  enjoyment— as  I  can 
scarcely  call  to  mind  that  we  ever  took  a  walk  together,  and 
spent  anything  in  a  place  of  amusement, — he  was,  on  the  other 
liand,  not  niggardly  in  procuring  such  things  as  had  a 
good  external  appearance  in  addition  to  inward  value.  No 
one  could  desire  peace  more  than  he,  although  he  had  not  felt 
the  smallest  inconvenience  during  the  last  days  of  the  war. 
With  this  feeling,  he  had  promised  my  mother  a  gold  snuff- 
box, set  with  diamonds,  which  she  was  to  receive  as  soon  as 
peace  should  be  pubHcly  declared.  In  the  expectation  of  the 
happy  event,  they  had  laboured  now  for  some  years  on  this 
present.  The  box,  which  was  tolerably  large,  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  Hanau,  for  my  father  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  gold- workers  there,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  the  silk 
establishments.  Many  designs  were  made  for  it ;  the  cover 
was  adorned  by  a  basket  of  flowers,  over  which  hovered  a 
dove  with  the  olive-branch.  A  vacant  space  was  left  for  the 
jewels,  which  were  to  be  set  partly  in  the  dove  and  partly  on 
the  spot  where  the  box  is  usually  opened.  The  jeweller  to 
whom  the  execution  and  the  requisite  stones  were  entrusted 
was  named  Lautensak,  and  was  a  brisk,  skilftd  man,  who 
like  many  artists,  seldom  did  what  was  necessary,  but  usually 
works  of  caprice,  which  gave  him  pleasure.     The  jewels  were 
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very  soon  set,  im  the  shape  in  which  they  were  to  be  put 
npon  the  bos,  on  some  black  wax,  and  looked  very  well ;  but 
they  would  not  come  off  to  be  transferred  to  the  gold.  In 
the  outset,  my  father  let  the  matter  rest;  but  as  the  hope 
of  peace  became  livelier,  and  finally  when  the  stipulations^ 
particularly  the  elevation  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  to  the 
Roman  throne — seemed  more  precisely  known,  he  grew  more 
and  more  impatient,  and  I  bad  to  go  several  times  a  week, 
nay,  at  last,  almost  daily,  to  visit  the  tardy  artist.  By  means 
of  my  unremitted  teazing  and  exhortation,  the  work  went  on, 
though  slowly  enough ;  for  as  it  was  of  that  kind  which  con 
be  taken  in  hand  or  laid  aside  at  will,  there  was  alwa}^ 
Bometbing  by  which  it  was  thrust  out  of  the  way,  and  put 

The  chief  cause  of  this  conduct,  however,  was  a  task  which 
the  artist  bad  undertaken  on  his  own  account.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  Emperor  Francis  cherished  a  strong  liking  for 
jewels,  and  especially  for  coloured  stones.  Lautcnsak  had  es- 
pended  a  considerable  sum,  and  3S  it  afterwards  turned  out 
1ai^;er  than  his  means,  on  such  gems,  out  of  which  be  had 
begun  to  shape  a  nosegay,  in  which  every  stone  was  to  be- 
tasteMly  disposed,  accoi'dlng  to  its  shape  and  colour,  and  the 
whole  form  a  work  of  ail  worthy  to  stand  in  the  treasure- 
vaults  of  an  emperor.  He  hod,  iu  his  desultory  way,  laboured 
for  many  years  npon  it,  and  now  hastened — because  after  the 
boped-for  peace  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  son,  was  expected  in  Frankfort—to  complete  it 
and  finally  to  put  it  together.  My  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  things  he  used  very  dexterouslj'  in  ordef 
to  distract  me  as  a  bearer  of  threats,  and  to  lead  mc  away 
Scorn  my  intention.  He  strove  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
these  stones  to  me,  and  made  me  attentive  to  their  pro- 
perties and  value,  so  that  in  the  end  I  knew  his  whole 
ocmqaet  by  heart,  and  quite  as  well  as  he  could  have  demon- 
strated its  virtut'.i  to  a  customer.  It  is  even  now  before  me, 
end  I  have  tince  seen  more  costly,  but  not  more  grace&l 
specimens  of  show  and  magnificence  iit  this  sort.  He  pos- 
sesaed,  moreover,  a  pretty  collection  of  engi'avings,  and  other 
VOrka  of  art,  u-ith  which  he  liked  to  amuse  himself;  aod 
I  IjasaB*'  ■"-"-  hours  with  him,  not  without  profit.  Finally', 
'•m  of  Hubertsburg  was  finally  fixed,  he  did 
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for  my  sake  more  than  was  due ;  and  the  dove  and  flowers 
actually  reached  my  mother's  hands  on  the  festival  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace. 

I  then  received  also  many  similar  commissions  to  urge  on 
painters  with  respect  to  pictures  which  had  been  ordered. 
My  father  had  confirmed  himself  in  the  notion — and  few  men 
were  free  from  it — ^that  a  picture  painted  on  wood  was  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  one  that  was  merely  put  on  canvas.  It  was 
therefore  his  gi*eat  care  to  possess  good  oak  boards,  of  every 
shape,  because  he  well  knew  that  just  on  this  important  point 
the  more  careless  artists  trusted  to  the  joiners.  The  oldest  planks 
were  hunted  up,  the  joiners  were  obliged  to  go  accurately  to 
work  with  gluing,  painting,  and  arranging,  and  they  were 
then  kept  for  years  in  an  upper  room,  where  they  could  be 
sufficiently  dried.  A  precious  board  of  this  kind  was  intrusted 
to  the  painter  Junker,  who  was  to  represent  on  it  an  orna- 
mental flower-pot,  with  the  most  important  flowers  drawn 
after  nature  in  his  artistic  and  elegant  manner.  It  was  just 
about  the  spiing-time,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  take  him  several 
times  a  week  the  most  beautiftd  flowers  that  fell  in  my  way, 
which  he  immediately  put  in,  and  by  degrees  composed  the 
whole  out  of  these  elements  with  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  caught  a  mouse,  which  I  took  to  him, 
and  which  he  desired  to  copy  as  a  very  pretty  animal ;  nay, 
really  represented  it,  as  accurately  as  possible,  gnawing  an  ear 
of  com  at  the  foot  of  the  flower-pot.  Many  such  moffen- 
sive  natural  objects,  such  as  butterflies  and  chafers,  were 
brought  in  and  represented,  so  that  finally,  as  far  as  imitation 
and  execution  were  concerned,  a  highly  valuable  picture  was 
put  together. 

Hence  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  the  good  man 
formally  declared  one  day,  when  the  work  was  just  about  to 
be  delivered,  that  the  picture  no  longer  pleased  him, — smce, 
while  it  had  turned  out  quite  well  in  its  details,  it  was  not 
well  composed  as  a  whole,  because  it  had  been  produced  in 
this  gradual  manner;  and  he  had  perpetrated  a  blunder  in 
the  outset,  in  not  at  least  devising  a  general  plan  for  light  and 
shade,  as  well  as  for  colour,  according  to  which  the  smgle 
flowers  might  have  been  arranged.  He  examined  with  mo 
the  minutest  parts  of  the  picture,  which  had  arisen  before  my 
eyes  during  a  hall'  year,  and  had  in  many  respects  pleased  me. 
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and  managed  to  convince  me  perfectly,  much  to  my  regret. 
Even  the  copy  of  the  mouse  he  regarded  as  a  mistake ;  for 
many  persons,  he  said,  have  a  sort  of  horror  of  such  animals, 
and  they  should  not  be  introduced  where  the  object  is  to 
excite  pleasure.  As  it  commonly  happens  with  those  who 
ai*e  cured  of  a  prejudice,  and  imagine  themselves  much  more 
knowing  than  they  were  before,  I  now  had  a  real  contempt 
for  this  work  of  art,  and  agreed  perfectly  with  the  artist  when 
he  caused  to  be  prepared  another  tablet  of  the  same  size,  on 
which,  according  to  his  taste,  he  painted  a  better  formed  vessel 
and  a  more  artistically  arranged  nosegay,  and  also  managed 
to  select  and  distribute  the  little  living  accessories  in  an  orna- 
mental and  agreeable  way.  This  tablet  also  he  painted  with 
the  greatest  care,  though  altogether  after  the  former  copied 
one,  or  from  memory,  which,  thi-ough  a  very  long  and  assi- 
duous practice,  came  to  his  aid.  Both  paintings  were  now 
ready,  and  we  were  thoroughly  delighted  with  the  last,  which 
was  certainly  the  more  artistic  and  striking  of  the  two.  My 
father  was  surprised  with  two  pictures  instead  of  one,  and  to 
him  the  choice  was  left.  He  approved  of  our  opinion,  and  of 
the  reasons  for  it,  and  especially  of  our  good- will  and  activity; 
but,  after  considering .  both  pictures  some  days,  decided  in 
favom*  of  the  first,  without  saying  much  about  the  motives  of 
his  choice.  The  artist,  in  an  fll-humour,  took  back  his  second 
well-meant  picture,  and  coidd  not  refrain  from  the  remark  that 
the  good  oaken  tablet  on  which  the  first  was  painted  had  cer- 
tainly its  effect  on  my  father's  decision. 

Now  I  am  again  speaking  of  painting,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
large  establishment,  where  I  passed  much  time,  because  both 
it  and  its  managers  especially  attracted  me.  It  was  the  great 
oil-cloth  feictory  which  the  painter  Nothnagel  had  erected ; 
an  expert  artist,  but  one  who  by  his  mode  of  thought  inclined 
more  to  manufacture  than  to  art.  In  a  very  lai^e  space  of 
cotirts  and  gardens,  all  sorts  of  oil-cloths  were  made,  from  the 
coarsest  that  are  spread  with  a  trowel,  and  used  for  baggage- 
wagons  and  similar  purposes,  and  the  carpets  impressed  with 
figures,  to  the  finer  and  the  finest,  on  which  sometimes 
Chinese  and  grotesque,  sometimes  natural  flowers,  sometimes 
figures,  sometimes  landscapes  were  represented  by  the  pencils 
of  accomplished  workmen.  This  multiplicity,  to  which  there 
was  no  end,  amused  me  vastly.    The  occupation  of  so  man/ 
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men,  from  the  commonest  labour  to  that  in  which  a  certain 
artistic  worth  could  not  be  denied,  was  to  me  eictremely  attrac- 
tive. I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  multitude  of  younger 
and  older  men,  working  in  several  rooms  one  behind  the  other, 
and  occasionally  lent  a  hand  myself.  The  sale  of  these  com. 
modities  was  extraordinarily  brisk.  \^lioever  at  that  time 
was  building  or  furnishing  a  house,  'wished  to  provide  for 
his  lifetime,  and  this  oil-oloth  carpeting  was  certainly  quite 
indestructible.  Nothnagel  had  enough  to  do  in  managing 
the  whole,  and  sat  in  his  office  surrounded  by  factors  and 
clerks.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  employed  in  his  collection 
of  works  of  art,  consisting  chiefly  of  engravings,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  pictures  he  possessed,  he  traded  occasionally. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  etching ;  he 
etched  a  variety  of  plates,  and  prosecuted  this  branch  of  art 
even  into  his  latest  years. 

As  liis  dwelling  lay  near  the  Eschenheim  gate,  my  way 
when  I  had  visited  him  led  me  out  of  the  city  to  some  pieces 
of  groimd  which  my  father  owned  beyond  the  gates.  One  was 
a  large  orchard,  the  soil  of  which  was  used  as  a  meadow,  and 
in  which  my  father  carefully  attended  the  transplanting  or 
trees,  and  whatever  else  pertained  to  their  preservation,  though 
the  ground  itself  was  leased.  Still  more  occupation  was  fur- 
nished by  a  very  well-preserved  vineyard  beyond  the  Fried- 
berg  gate,  where  between  the  rows  of  vines,  rows  of  asparagus 
were  planted  and  tended  with  great  care.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  the  fine  season  in  which  my  fether  did  not  go  there, 
and  as  on  these  occasions  we  might  generally  accompany  him, 
we  were  provided  with  joy  and  delight  from  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  spring  to  the  last  of  autumn.  We  also  learned 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  gardening  matters,  which,  as  they 
were  repeated  every  year,  became  in  the  end  perfectly  known 
and  familiar  to  us.  >j  But  after  the  manifold  fruits  of  simimer 
and  autumn,  the  vintage  at  last  was  the  most  lively  and  the 
most  desirable :  nay,  there  is  no  question  that  as  wine  giyes 
a  freer  character  to  the  very  places  and  districts  where  it  is 
grown  and  drunk,  so  also  do  these  vintage-days,  while  they 
close  summer  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  winter,  diffuse 
an  incredible  cheerfulness.  Joy  and  jubilation  pervade  a 
v/hole  district.  In  the  daytime,  huzzas  and  shoutings  aro 
heard  from  every  end  and  comer,  and  at  night  rockets  and 
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fire-balls,  now  here,  now  Uiere,  announce  that  the  people, 
everywhere  awake  and  lively,  would  willingly  make  this  festi- 
val last  as  long  as  possible.  The  subsequent  labour  at  the 
wine-press,  and  during  the  fermentation  in  the  cellar,  gave  us 
also  a  cheerful  employment  at  home,  and  thus  we  ordinarily 
reached  winter  without  being  properly  aware  of  it. 

These  uural  possessions  delighted  us  so  much  the  more  in 
the  spring  of  1763,  as  the  15th  of  February  in  that  year  was 
celebrated  as  a  festival  day,  on  account  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Hubertsberg  peace,  imder  the  happy  results  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  was  to  flow  away.  But  before  I  go 
further,  I  think  I  am  bound  to  mention  some  men  who  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  my  youth. 

VoN  OiENscHiAGER,  a  member  of  the  Frauenstein  family, 
a  Schoff*,  and  son-in-law  of  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Orth,  a 
handsome,  comfortable,  sanguine  man.  In  his  official  holiday 
costume  he  coidd  well  have  personated  the  most  important 
French  prelate.  After  his  academical  course,  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  in  political  and  state  aflairs,  and  directed  even 
his  travels  to  that  end.  He  greatly  esteemed  me,  and  often 
conversed  with  me  on  matters  which  chiefly  interested  him. 
I  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  Illustration  of  the  Golden 
-5m//;  when  he  managed  to  explain  to  me  very  clearly  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  that  document.  My  imagination  was 
led  back  by  it  to  those  wild  and  unquiet  times,  so  that  I  could 
not  forbear  representing  what  he  related  historically,  as  if  it 
were  present,  by  pictures  of  characters  and  circumstances, 
and  often  by  mimicry.  In  this  he  took  great  delight,  and  by 
his  applause  excited  me  to  repetition. 

I  bad  from  childhood  the  singular  habit  of  always  learning 
by  heart  the  beginnings  of  books,  and  the  divisions  of  a  work, 
first  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  then  of  the  JEneid  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  I  now  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
Golden  Bull,  and  often  provoked  my  patron  to  a  smile,  when 
I  quite  seriously  and  unexpectedly  exclaimed,  "  Omne  regnum 
in  86  divisum  desolahitur ;  nam  principes  ^us  facti  sunt  socii 
furumJ^*  The  knowing  man  shook  his  head,  smiling,  and 
said  doubtingly,  "  What  times  those  must  have  been,  when 

*  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be  brought  to  desola* 
KloD ;  for  the  princes  thereof  bave  become  the  associates  of  robbers*— 
Thiuf. 
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at  a  grand  Diet,  the  Emperor  had  such  words  published  in 
the  face  of  his  princes ! " 

There  was  a  great  charm  in  Von  Olenschlager's  society:  Ho 
received  little  company,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  intel- 
lectual amusement,  and  induced  us  young  people  from  time 
to  time  to  jKJrform  a  play ;  for  such  exercises  were  deemed 
particularly  useful  to  the  young.  We  gave  the  Canute  f 
Schlegel,  in  which  the  part  of  the  king  was  assigned  to  me, 
Elfrida  to  my  sister,  and  Ulfo  to  the  younger  son  of  the  &mily. 
We  then  ventured  on  the  Bkitannicus,*  for,  besides  our  dra- 
matic talents,  we  were  to  bring  the  language  into  practice.  I 
took  Nero,  my  sister,  Agrippina,  and  the  younger  son,  Britan- 
nicus.  We  were  more  praised  than  we  deserved,  and  £uicied 
that  we  had  done  it  even  beyond  the  amoimt  of  praise.  Thus 
I  stood  on  the  best  terms  with  this  family,  and  have  been 
indebted  to  them  for  many  pleasures  and  a  speedier  develop- 
ment. 

Von  Reineck,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  able,  honest,  but 
stubborn,  a  meagre,  swarthy  man,  whom  I  never  saw  smile. 
The  misfortune  befell  him  that  his  only  daughter  was  carried 
off  by  a  friend  of  the  family.  He  pursued  his  son-in-law  with 
the  most  vehement  prosecution;  and  because  the  tribunals, 
with  their  formality,  were  neither  speedy  nor  sharp  enough  to 
gratify  his  desire  of  vengeance,  he  fell  out  with  them ;  and 
there  arose  quarrel  on  quarrel,  suit  on  suit.  He  retired  com- 
pletely into  his  own  house  and  its  adjacent  garden,  lived  in  a 
spacious  but  melancholy  lower-room,  into  which  for  many 
years  no  brush  of  a  white  washer,  and  perhaps  scarcely  the  broom 
of  a  maid-servant,  had  found  its  way.  Me  he  could  readily 
endure,  and  he  had  especially  commended  to  me  his  younger 
son.  He  many  times  asked  his  oldest  friends,  who  knew  how 
to  humour  him,  his  men  of  business  and  agents,  to  dine  with 
him,  and  on  these  occasions  never  omitted  inviting  me.  There 
was  good  eating  and  better  drinking  at  his  house.  But  a  large 
«tove,  that  let  out  the  smoke  from  many  cracks,  caused  the 
greatest  pain  to  his  guests.  One  of  the  most  intimate  of  these 
once  ventured  to  remark  upon  this,  by  asking  the  host  whether 
he  could  put  up  with  such  an  inconvenience  all  the  winter.  He 
answered,  like  a  second  Timon  or  Heautontimoroumenos: 
*'  Would  to  God  this  was  the  greatest  evil  of  those  which  tormen.^ 

*  Racine's  tragedy. — Trans* 
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me!"  It  was  long  before  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  see  his  daughter  and  grandson.  The  son-in-law  never  again 
dared  to  come  into  his  presence. 

On  this  excellent  but  unfortunate  man  my  visits  had  a  very 
favourable  effect ;  for  while  he  liked  to  converse  with  me,  and 
particularly  instructed  me  on  world  and  state  affairs,  he  seemed 
to  feel  himself  relieved  and  cheered.  The  few  old  friends  who 
still  gathered  round  him,  often,  therefore,  made  use  of  me 
when  they  wished  to  soften  his  peevish  humour,  and  persuade 
him  to  any  diversion.  He  now  really  rode  out  with  us  many 
times,  and  again  contemplated  the  country,  on  which  he  had 
not  east  an  eye  for  so  many  years.  He  called  to  mind  the  old 
iandowners,  and  told  stories  of  their  characters  and  actions,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  always  severe,  but  often  cheerful  and 
witty.  We  now  tried  also  to  bring  him  again  among  other 
men,  which,  however,  nearly  turned  out  badly. 

About  the  same  age,  if  indeed  not  older,  was  one  Hebr 
Von  Malapert,  a  rich  man,  who  possessed  a  very  handsome 
bouse  by  the  Horse-market,  and  derived  a  good  income  from 
salt-pits.  He  also  lived  quite  secluded :  but  in  summer  ho 
was  a  great  deal  in  his  garden,  near  the  Bockenheim  gate, 
where  he  watched  and  tended  a  very  fine  plot  of  pinks. 

Von  Reineck  was  likewise  an  amateur  of  pinks ;  the  season 
of  flowering  had  come,  and  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
whether  these  two  could  not  visit  each  other.  We  introduced 
the  matter,  and  persisted  in  it,  tiU  at  last  Von  Reineck  resolved 
to  go  out  with  us  one  Sunday  afternoon.  The  greeting  of  the 
two  old  gentlemen  was  very  laconic,  indeed,  almost  panto- 
mimic, and  they  walked  up  and  down  by  the  long  pink  frames 
with  true  diplomatic  strides.  The  display  was  really  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful,  and  the  particular  forms  and  colours  of  the 
different  flowers,  the  advantages  of  one  over  the  other,  and 
their  rarity,  gave  at  last  occasion  to  a  sort  of  conversation 
which  appeared  to  get  quite  friendly ;  at  which  we  others 
rejoiced  the  more  because  we  saw  the  most  precious  old 
Rhine  wine  in  cut  decanters,  fine  fruits,  and  other  good  things 
spread  upon  a  table  in  a  neighbouring  bower.  But  these,  alas . 
we  were  not  to  enjoy.  For  Von  Reineck  unfortunately  saw  a 
very  fine  pink  with  its  head  somewhat  hanging  down;  he 
therefore  took  the  stalk  near  the  calyx  very  cautiously  between 
his  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  lifted  the  flower  so  that  he 

k2 
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could  well  inspect  it.  But  eyen  this  gentle  handling  yexed 
the  owner.  Yon  Malapert  courteously,  indeed,  but  sti£9y 
enough,  and  somewhat  self-complacently,  reminded  him  <n 
the  Oculis,  non  manibus,*  Von  Heineck  had  already  let  eo  the 
flower,  but  at  once  took  fire  at  the  words,  and  said  in  his 
usual  dry,  serious  manner,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  witk 
an  amateur  to  touch  and  examine  them  in  such  a  mannftir. 
Whereupon  he  repeated  the  act,  and  took  the  flower  again 
between  his  fingers.  The  Mends  of  both  parties— for  Von 
Malapert  also  had  one  present — ^were  now  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. They  set  one  hare  to  catch  another  (tibat  was  our 
proverbial  expression,  when  a  conversation  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  turned  to  another  subject),  but  it  would  not  do ; 
the  old  gentleman  had  become  quite  silent,  and  we  feared  every 
moment  that  Von  Reineck  would  repeat  the  act,  when  it  would 
be  all  over  with  us.  The  two  friends  kept  their  principals 
apart  by  occupying  them,  now  here,  now  there,  and  at  last  we 
found  it  most  expedient  to  make  preparation  for  departure. 
ThiLs,  alas !  we  were  forced  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  inviting 
side-board,  yet  unenjoyed. 

HoFKATif  HuESGEN,  not  bom  in  Frankfort,  of  the  reformedf 
religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  public  office,  including  the 
profession  of  advocate,  which,  however,  because  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  him  as  an  excellent  jurist,  he  managed 
to  exercise  quietly,  both  in  the  Frankfort  and  the  imperial 
courts,  under  assumed  signatures,  was  already  sixty  years 
old  when  I  took  writing  lessons  with  his  son,  and  so  came 
into  his  house.  His  figure  was  tall  without  being  thin,  and 
broad  without  corpulency.  You  could  not  look,  for  the 
first  time,  on  his  face,  which  was  not  only  disfigured  by  small- 
pox, but  deprived  of  an  eye,  without  apprehension.  He  always 
wore  on  his  bald  head  a  perfectly  white  bell-shaped  cap,  tied 
at  the  top  with  a  ribbon.  His  morning-gowns,  of  calamanco  or 
damask,  were  always  very  clean.  He  dwelt  in  a  very  cheer- 
ful suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  by  the  AlUe^  and  thQ 
;aeatness  of  everything  about  him  corresponded  with  this  cheer- 
fulness. The  perfect  arrangement  of  his  papers,  books,  and 
maps,  produced  a  favourable  impression.     His  son  Heinrich 

*  Eyes,  not  hands. — TYang. 

f  That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  Calvinist,  as  distinguished  from  a  Lutherao* 
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Sebastian,  afterwards  known  by  various  writings  on  Art,  gave 
little  promise  in  his  youth.  Good-natured  but  dull,  not  rude 
but  blunt,  and  without  any  special  liking  for  instruction,  he 
rather  sought  to  avoid  the  presence  of  his  father,  as  he  could 
get  all  he  wanted  from  his  mother.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
more  and  more  intimate  mth  the  old  man,  the  more  I  knew 
of  him.  As  he  attended  only  to  important  cases,  he  had  time 
enough  to  occupy  and  amuse  himself  in  another  manner.  I 
had  not  long  frequented  his  house,  and  heard  his  doctrines, 
than  I  coidd  well  perceive  that  he  stood  in  opposition  to  God 
and  the  world.  One  of  his  favomite  books  was  Agrippa  de 
Vdnitate  Scientiarum,  which  he  especially  commended  to  me, 
and  so  set  my  young  brains  in  a  considerable  whirl  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  happiness  of  youth  I  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of 
optimism,  and  had  again  pretty  well  reconciled  myself  with 
God  or  the  Gods  ;  for  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years  had 
taught  me  that  there  was  much  to  counterbalance  evil,  that 
one  can  well  recover  from  misfortime,  and  that  one  may  De 
«aved  from  dangers  and  need  not  always  break  one's  neck.  I 
looked  with  tolerance,  too>  on  what  men  did  and  pursued,  and 
found  many  things  worthy  of  praise  which  my  old  gentleman 
could  not  by  any  means  abide.  Indeed,  once  when  he  had 
sketched  the  world  to  me,  rather  from  the  distorted  side,  I 
observed  from  his  appearance  that  he  meant  to  close  the  game 
with  an  important  trump-card.  He  shut  tight  his  blind  left 
eye,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  such  cases,  looked  sharp  out  of 
the  other,  and  said  in  a  nasal  voice,  "  Even  in  God  I  discover 
defects." 

My  Timonic  mentor  was  also  a  mathematician,  but  his  prac- 
tical turn  drove  him  to  mechanics,  though  he  did  not  work 
himself.  A  clock,  wonderftd  indeed  in  those  days,  which  indi- 
cated not  only  the  days  and  hours,  but  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  he  caused  to  be  made  according  to  his  own  plan. 
On  Sunday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  always  wound 
it  up  himself,  which  he  could  do  the  more  regularly,  as  he  never 
went  to  church.  I  never  saw  company  nor  guests  at  his  house ; 
And  only  twice  in  ten  years  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  him 
dressed  and  walking  out  of  doors. 

My  various  conversations  with  these  men  were  not  insignifi- 
cant, and  each  of  them  influenced  me  in  his  own  way.  From 
every  one  I  had  as  much  attention  as  his  o\mi  children,  if  not 
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more,  and  each  strove  to  increase  his  delight  in  me  as  in  a  be- 
loved son,  while  he  aspired  to  mould  me  into  his  moral  counter- 
part. Olenschlager  would  have  made  me  a  courtier.  Von  Eei- 
HL'ck  a  diplomatic  man  of  business ;  both,  the  latter  particularly, 
<«ou<^ht  to  disgust  me  with  poetry  and  authorship.  Huisgen 
wished  me  to  be  a  Timon  after  his  fashion,  but,  at  the  same 
Jme,  an  able  juris- consult ;  a  necessary  profession,  as  he 
thought,  with  which  one  could  in  a  regular  manner  defend 
oneself  and  Mends  against  the  rabble  of  mankind,  succour  the 
oppressed,  and  above  all,  pay  oft'  a  rogue  ;  though  the  last  is 
neither  especially  practicable  nor  advisable. 

But  if  I  liked  to  be  at  the  side  of  these  men  to  profit  by  their 
counsels  and  directions,  younger  persons,  only  a  little  older 
than  myself,  roused  me  to  immediate  emulation.  I  name  here 
before  all  others,  the  brothers  Schlosseb  and  Gbiesbagh. 
But,  as  I  came  subsequently  into  a  moi'e  intimate  connexioik 
with  these,  which  lasted  for  many  years  uninterruptedly,  I  will 
only  say  for  the  present,  that  they  were  then  praised  as  being 
distinguished  in  languages  and  otiier  studies  which  opened  the 
academical  course,  and  held  up  as  models,  and  that  everyboc^ 
cherished  the  certain  expectation  that  they  would  once  do 
something  imcommon  in  church  and  state. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  also  had  it  in  my  mind  to  prodooa 
something  extraordinary,  but  in  what  it  was  to  consist  was  not 
deiir.  But  as  we  are  apt  to  think  rather  upon  the  reward 
which  may  be  received  than  upon  the  merit  which  is  to  be 
acquired,  so,  I  do  not  deny,  that  if  I  thought  of  a  desirable 
piece  of  good  fortune,  it  appeared  to  me  most  &scinating  in 
the  shape  of  that  laurel  garland  which  is  woven  to  adorn  the 
poet. 


FIFTH  BOOK. 


EvEKY  bird  has  its  decoy,  and  every  man  is  led  and  misled  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  Nature,  education,  circimistances, 
and  habit  kept  me  apart  from  all  that  was  rude ;  and  though 
I  often  came  into  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  people,  par- 
ticularly mechanics,  no  close  connexion  grew  out  of  it.  I  had 
indeed  boldness  enough  to  imdertake  something  uncommon 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  and  many  times  felt  disposed  to  do 
80 ;  but  I  was  without  the  handle  by  which  to  grasp  and 
hold  it. 

Meanwhile  I  was  quite  unexpectedly  involved  in  an  aSmr 
which  brought  me  near  to  a  great  hazard,  and  at  least  for  a 
long  time  into  perplexity  and  distress.  The  good  terms  on 
which  I  before  stood  with  the  boy  whom  I  have  already  named 
Pylades  was  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  my  youfli.  We 
indeed  saw  each  other  less  often,  because  our  parents  did  not 
stand  on  the  best  footing  with  each  other ;  but  when  we  did 
meet,  the  old  raptures  of  friendship  broke  out  immediately. 
Once  we  met  in  the  alleys  which  offer  a  very  agreeable  walk 
between  the  outer  and  inner  gate  of  Saint  Gfallus.  We  had 
scarcely  returned  greetings,  than  he  said  to  me,  "  I  hold  ta 
the  same  opinion  as  ever  about  your  verses.  Those  which 
you  recently  communicated  to  me,  I  read  aloud  to  some  plea- 
sant companions,  and  not  one  of  them  will  believe  that  you 
have  made  them."  "Let  it  pass,"  I  ^swered;  "we  will 
make  them  and  enjoy  them,  and  the  others  may  think  and 
say  of  them  what  they  please." 

*' There  comes  the  unbeliever  now,"  added  my  friend. 
"  We  will  not  speak  of  it,"  I  replied ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  it? 
one  cannot  convert  them."  "  By  no  means,"  said  my  friend; 
**  I  cannot  let  the  affair  pass  off  in  this  way." 

After  a  short  and  indifferent  conversation,  my  young  com- 
rade, who  was  but  too  well  disposed  towards  me,  could  not 
suffer  the  matter  to  drop,  without  saying  to  the  other,  with 
some  resentment,  "  Here  is  my  friend  who  made  those  pretty 
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verses,  for  which  yon  will  not  give  him  credit ! "  **  He  will  cseiv 
tainly  not  be  offended  at  that,"  answered  the  other,  "  for  we  do 
him  an  honour  when  we  suppose  that  more  learning  is  required 
to  make  such  verses  than  one  of  his  years  can  possess.' '  I  re- 
pHed  with  something  indifferent ;  but  my  friend  continued, 
**  It  will  not  cost  much  labour  to  convince  you.  Give  him 
any  theme,  and  he  will  make  you  a  poem  on  the  spot." 
I  assented,  we  were  agreed,  and  the  other  asked  me  whether 
I  woidd  venture  to  compose  a  pretty  love-letter  in  rhyme, 
which  a  modest  young  woman  might  b«  supposed  to  write  t» 
a  young  man,  to  declare  her  inclination.  "  Nothing  is  easier 
than  that,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  only  had  writing  materials." 
He  pulled  out  his  pocket  almanac,  in  which  there  were  a  great 
many  blank  leaves,  and  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  to  write. 
They  walked  about  in  the  meanwhile,  but  always  kept  me  in 
sight.  I  immediately  brought  the  required  situation  before 
my  mind,  and  thought  how  agreeable  it  must  be  if  some  pretty 
girl  were  really  attached  to  me,  and  would  reveal  her  senti- 
ments to  me,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  I  therefore  began  my 
declaration  with  delight,  and  in  a  little  while  executed  it  in  a 
flowing  measure,  between  doggerel  and  madrigal,  with  the 
greatest  possible  naiveti^  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  sceptic 
was  overcome  with  admiration,  and  my  friend  with  delight. 
The  request  of  the  former  to  possess  the  poem  I  could  the  less 
refuse,  as  it  was  written  in  his  almanac ;  and  I  willingly  saw 
the  documentary  evidence  of  my  capabilities  in  his  hands. 
He  departed  with  many  assurances  of  admiration  and  respect, 
and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  we  should  often  meet; 
so  we  settled  soon  to  go  together  into  the  country. 

Our  party  actually  took  place,  and  was  joined  by  several 
more  young  people  of  the  same  rank.  They  were  men  of  the 
middle,  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  not 
wanting  in  brains,  and  who  moreover,  as  they  had  gone  through 
school,  were  possessed  of  various  knowledge  and  a  certam 
degree  of  culture.  In  a  large,  rich  city  there  are  many  modes 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These  got  on  by  copying  for  the 
lawyers,  and  by  advancing  the  children  of  the  lower  order 
more  than  is  usual  in  common  schools.  With  grown-up 
children,  who  were  about  to  be  confirmed,  they  went  through 
the  religious  courses ;  then,  again,  they  assisted  factors  and 
merchants  in  some  way,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  them* 
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eelves  frugally  in  the  evenings,  and  particularly  on  Simdays 
and  festivals. 

On  the  way  there,  while  they  highly  extolled  my  love- 
letter,  they  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  made  a  very  merry 
use  of  it,  viz. — ^that  it  had  been  copied  in  a  feigned  hand, 
and,  with  a  few  pertinent  allusions,  had  been  sent  to  a  con- 
ceited young  man,  who  was  now  firmly  persuaded  that  a  lady 
to  whom  he  had  paid  distant  court  was  excessively  enamoured 
of  him,  and  sought  an  opportunity  for  closer  acquaintance. 
They  at  the  same  time  told  me  in  confidence,  that  he  desired 
liOthing  more  now  than  to  be  able  to  answer  her  in  verse ;  but 
that  neither  he  nor  they  were  skilful  enough,  so  that  they 
earnestly  solicited  me  to  compose  the  much-desired  reply. 

Mystifications  are  and  will  continue  to  be  an  amusement 
for  idle  people,  whether  more  or  less  ingenious.  A  venial 
wickedness,  a  self-complacent  malice,  is  an  enjoyment  for 
those  who  have  neither  resources  in  themselves  nor  a  whole- 
some external  activity.  No  age  is  quite  exempt  from  such 
pruriences  We  had  often  tricked  each  other  in  our  childish 
years ;  many  sports  turn  upon  mystification  and  trick.  The 
present  jest  did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  further ;  I  gave  my  con- 
sent. They  imparted  to  me  many  particulars  wluch  the  letter 
ought  to  contain,  and  we  brought  it  home  already  finished. 

A  little  while  afterwards  I  was  urgently  invited,  through 
my  friend,  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  evening  feasts  of  that 
society.  The  lover,  he  said,  was  willing  to  bear  the  expense 
on  this  occasion,  and  desired  expressly  to  thank  the  mend 
who  had  shown  himself  so  excellent  a  poetical  secretary. 

We  came  together  late  enough,  the  meal  was  most  frugal,  the 
wine  drinkable :  while  as  for  the  conversation,  it  turned  almost 
entirely  on  jokes  upon  the  young  man,  who  was  present,  and 
certainly  not  very  bright,  and  who,  after  repeated  readings  of 
the  letter,  almost  believed  that  he  had  written  it  himself. 

My  natural  good-nature  would  not  allow  me  to  take  much 
pleasure  in  such  a  malicious  deception,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  same  subject  soon  disgusted  me.  I  should  certainly  have 
passed  a  tedious  evening,  if  an  unexpected  apparition  had  not 
revived  me.  On  our  arrival  the  table  had  already  been  neatly 
and  orderly  covered,  and  sufficient  wine  had  been  put  on; 
we  sat  down  and  remained  alone,  without  requiring  frirther 
service.     As  there  was,  however,  a  want  of  v:ine  at  last,  one 
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of  them  called  for  the  moid ;  but  instead  of  the  maid  theio 
came  in  a  girl  of  uncommon,  and,  when  one  saw  her  with  all 
around  her,  of  incredible  beauty.     "  What  do  you  desire?" 
she  asked,  after  having  cordially  wished  xts  a  good  eyening ; 
•'the  maid  is  ill  in  bed.     Can  I  serve  you?"     "The  wine  is 
out,"  said  one ;  "  if  you  would  fetch  us  a  few  bottles,  it  would 
be  very  kind."     "  Do  it,  Gretchen,"*  said  another,  "  it  is  but 
a  cat's  leap  from  here."     "Why  not?"  she  answered,  and 
taking  a  few  empty  bottles  from  the  table,  she  hastened  out. 
Her  form,  as  seen  from  behind,  was  almost  more  el^ant.. 
The  little  cap  sat  so  neatly  upon  her  little  head,  which  a 
slender  throat  imitcd  very  graceftilly  to  her  neck  and  shoul-^ 
ders.     Everything  about  her  seemed  choice,  and  one  oould- 
survey  her  whole  form  the  more  at  ease,  as  one's  attentioo, 
was  no  more  exclusively  attracted  and  fettered  by  the  quiet, 
honest  eyes  and  lovely  mouth.     I  reproved  my  comrades  fiir 
sending  the  girl  out  cdone  at  night,  but  they  only  laughed  at 
me,  and  I  was  soon  consoled  by  her  return,  as  the  publican 
Hved  only  just  across  the  way.     "  Sit  down  with  us,  in  re- 
turn," said  one.     She  did  so;  but,  alas,  she  did  not  come' 
near  me.     She  drank  a  glass  to  our  health,  and  speediljr 
departed,  advising  us  not  to  stay  very  long  together,  and  not 
to  be  so  noisy,  as  her  mother  was  just  going  to  bed.     It 
was  not,  however,  her  own  mother,  but  fiie  mother  of  our 
hosts. 

The  form  of  that  girl  followed  me  frx)m  that  moment  on  every 
path ;  it  was  the  first  durable  impression  which  a  female-beingp 
had  made  upon  me ;  and  as  I  could  find  no  prete!!xt  to  see  her 
at  home,  and  would  not  seek  one,  I  went  to  church  for  love  of 
her,  and  had  soon  traced  out  where  she  sat.  Thus,  during 
the  long  Protestant  service,  I  gazed  my  fill  at  her.  When 
the  congregation  left  the  church  I  did  not  venture  to  accost 
her,  much  less  to  accompany  her,  and  was  perfectly  delisted 
if  she  seemed  to  have  remarked  me  and  to  have  returned  my 
greeting  with  a  nod.  Yet  I  was  not  long  denied  the  happiness 
of  approaching  her.  They  had  persuaded  the  lover,  whose 
poetical  secretary  I  had  been,  that  the  letter  written  in  his 
name  had  been  actually  despatched  to  the  lady,  and  had 
.strained  to  the  utmost  his  expectations  that  an  answer  must 
soon  come.     This,  also,  I  was  to  write,  and  the  waggish  cooi* 
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pany  entreated  me  earnestly,  through  Pylades,  to  exert  all  my 
wit  and  employ  all  my  art,  in  order  that  this  piece  might  be 
quite  elegant  and  perfect. 

In  the  hope  of  again  seeing  my  fair  one,  I  went  immediately 
to  work,  and  thought  of  everything  that  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  pleasing  if  Gretchen  were  writing  it  to  me.  I 
imagined  I  had  written  out  everything  so  completely  from  her 
form,  her  nature,  her  manner,  and  her  mind,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  wishing  that  it  were  so  in  reality,  and  lost  myself- 
in  rapture  at  the  mere  thought  that  something  similar  could 
be  sent  from  her  to  me.  Thus  I  mystified  myself,  while  I 
intended  to  impose  upon  another ;  and  much  joy  and  mucli 
trouble  was  yet  to  arise  out  of  the  affair.  When  I  was  once 
more  summoned,  I  had  finished,  promised  to  come,  and  did 
not  fail  at  the  appointed  hour.  There  was  only  one  of  the 
yoimg  people  at  home ;  Gretchen  sat  at  the  window  spinning  y 
the  mother  was  going  to  and  fro.  The  young  man  desired 
that  I  should  read  it  over  to  him ;  I  did  so,  and  read  not  with- 
out emotion,  as  I  glanced  over  the  paper  at  the  beautiful  girl; 
and  when  I  fancied  that  I  remarked  a  certain  uneasiness  in 
her  deportment,  and  a  gentle  flush  on  her  clieeks,  I  uttered 
better  and  with  more  animation  that  which  I  wished  to  hear 
from  herself.  The  cousin,  who  had  often  interrupted  me  with 
commendations,  at  last  entreated  me  to  make  some  amend- 
ments. These  affected  some  passages  which  indeed  were 
rather  suited  to  the  condition  of  Gretchen  than  to  that  of  the 
lady,  who  was  of  a  good  fanuly,  wealthy,  and  known  and 
respected  in  the  city.  After  the  young  man  had  designated 
the  desired  changes,  and  had  brought  me  an  inkstand,  but  had 
taken  leave  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  some  business, 
I  remained  sitting  on  the  bench  against  the  wall,  behind  the 
large  table,  and  essayed  the  alterations  that  were  to  be  made, 
on  the  large  slate,  which  almost  covered  the  whole  table,. 
with  a  pencil  that  always  lay  in  the  window,  because  upon 
this  slate  reckonings  were  often  made,  and  various  memor- 
anda noted'  down,  and  those  coming  in  or  going  out  even 
communicated  with  each  other. 

I  had  for  a  while  written  different  things  and  rubbed  them 
out  again,  when  I  exclaimed  impatiently,  *'  It  wiU  not  do ! " 
**So  much  the  better,"  said  the  dear  girl,  in  a  grave  tone;. 
**  I  wished  that  it  might  not  do !     You  should  not  meddle  ia 
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Buch  matters."  She  arose  from  the  distaff,  and  steppms 
towards  the  table,  gave  me  a  severe  lecture,  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  and  ^dliness.  "  The  thing  seems  an  innocent 
jest ;  it  is  a  jest,  but  it  is  not  innocent.  I  have  abeady  Hired 
to  see  seyeral  cases,  in  which  our  young  people,  for  the  sake 
of  such  mere  mischief,  have  brought  themselves  into  great 
difficulty."  "  But  what  shaU  I  do  ?  "  I  asked ;  "  the  letter  is 
written,  and  they  rely  upon  me  to  alter  it."  "  Trust  me," 
she  replied,  "  and  do  not  alter  it ;  nay,  take  it  back,  put  it  in 
your  pocket,  go  away,  and  try  to  make  the  matter  straight 
through  your  friend.  I  will  also  put  in  a  word ;  for  look  you, 
though  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  dependent  upon  these  relations, 
—who  indeed  do  nothing  bad,  though  they  often,  for  the  sake 
of  sport  or  profit,  undertake  a  good  deal  that  is  rash,— I  have 
resisted  them,  and  would  not  copy  the  first  letter,  as  they 
requested.  They  transcribed  it  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  if  it  18 
not  othei'wise,  so  may  they  also  do  with  this.  And  you,  a 
yoimg  man  of  good  &mily,  rich,  independent,  why  wfll  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in  a  business  which  can 
certainly  bring  no  good  to  you,  and  may  possibly  bring  much 
that  is  unpleasant?"  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  speaking  thus 
continuously,  for  generally  she  introduced  but  few  words  into 
conversation.  My  liking  for  her  grew  incredibly,— I  was  not 
master  of  myself, — and  replied,  "  I  am  not  so  independent  as 
you  suppose ;  and  of  what  use  is  wealth  to  me,  when  the 
most  precious  thing  I  can  desire  is  wanting  ?  " 

She  had  drawn  my  sketch  of  the  poetic  epistle  towards  her, 
and  read  it  half  aloud  in  a  sweet  and  graceftd  manner. 
"That  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  stopping  at  a  sort  of  naive 
point ;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  destined  for  a  real  pur- 
pose." "  That  were  indocd  very  desirable,"  I  cried,  "  and, 
oh !  how  happy  must  he  be,  who  receives  from  a  girl  he  infi- 
nitely loves,  such  an  assurance  of  her  affection."  "  There  is 
much  required  for  that,"  she  answered;  "and  yet  many 
things  are  possible."  "  For  example,"  I  continued,  "  if  any 
one  who  knew,  prized,  honoured,  and  adored  you,  laid  such  a 
paper  before  you,  what  would  you  do  ? "  I  pushed  the  paper 
nearer  to  her,  which  she  had  previously  pushed  back  to  me. 
She  smiled,  reflected  for  a  moment,  took  the  pen,  and  sub- 
scribed her  name.  I  was  beside  myself  with  rapture,  sprang 
up,  and  would  have  embraced  her.     "  No  kissing !"  said  sha 
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**  that  is  so  vulgar ;  but  let  us  love  if  we  can."  I  had  taken 
up  the  paper,  and  thrust  it  into  my  pocket.  "  No  one  shall 
ever  get  it,"  said  I;  "the  affair  is  closed.  You  have  saved 
me."  "  Now  complete  the  salvation,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
hurry  off,  before  the  others  arrive,  and  you  fall  into  trouble 
and  embarrassment."  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  her ; 
but  she  asked  me  in  so  kindly  a  manner,  while  she  took  my 
right  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  lovingly  pressed  it !  The 
tears  stood  in  my  eyes;  I  thought  hers  looked  moist.  1 
pressed  my  face  upon  her  hands  and  hastened  away.  Never 
in  my  life  had  I  found  myself  in  such  perplexity. 

The  first  propensities  to  love  in  an  uncorrupted  youth  take 
altogether  a  spiritual  direction.     Nature  seems  to  desire  that 
one  sex  may  by  the  senses  perceive  goodness  and  beauty  in 
the  other.     And  thus  to  me,  by  the  sight  of  this  girl — ^by  my 
strong  inclination  for  her— <a  new  world  of  the  beautiftil  and 
the  excellent  had  arisen.    I  read  my  poetical  epistle  a  hundred 
times  through,  gazed  upon  the  signature,  kissed  it,  pressed  it 
to  my  heart,  and  rejoiced  in  this  amiable  confession.    But  the 
more  my  transports  increased,  the  more  did  it  pain  me,  not  to 
be  able  to  visit  her  immediately,  and  to  see  and  converse  with 
her  again;  for  I  dreaded  the  reproofs  and  importunities  of 
her  cousins.     The  good  Pylades,  who  might  have  arranged  the 
affair,  I  could  not  contrive  to  meet.     The  next  Sunday,  there- 
fore, I  set  out  for  Niederrad,  where  these  associates  generally 
used  to  go,  and  actually  found  them  there.     I  was,  however, 
greatly  surprised,  when,  instead  of  behaving  in  a  cross,  distant 
manner,  they  came  up  to  me  with  joyftilicountenances.     The 
youngest  particularly  was  very  friendly,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "'  You  have  lately  played  us  a  sorry  trick,  and  we 
were  very  angry  with  you ;  but  your  absconding  and  taking 
away  the  poetical  epistle  has  suggested  a  good  thought  to  us, 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  occurred.  By  way  of  atone- 
ment, you  may  treat  us  to-day,  and  you  shall  learn  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  we  have,  which  will  certainly  give  you  plea- 
sure."    This  address  put  me  in  no  little  perplexity ;  for  I  had 
ubout  me  only  money  enough  to  regale  myself  and  a  friend ; 
but  to  treat  a  whole  company,  and  especially  one  which  did 
not  always  stop  at  the  right  time,  I  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared ;  nay,  the  proposal  astonished  me  the  more,  as  they  had 
always  insisted,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  that  each 
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one  should  pay  only  his  own  share.     They  smiled  at  mj  dis- 
tress, and  the  youngest  proceeded,  *'  Let  us  first  take  a  seat 
in  the  bower,  and  then  you  shall  learn  more."     We  sat  down, 
and  he  said,  "  When  you  had  taken  the  love-letter  with 
you,  we  talked  the  whole  a£fair  over  again,  and  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  we  had  gratuitously  misused  your  talent  to  the 
Testation  of  others  and  our  own  danger,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
paltry  love  of  mischief,  when  wc  could  have  employed  it  to  the 
advantage  of  all  of  us.     See,  I  have  here  an  order  for  a  wed- 
ding-poem, as  well  as  for  a  dirge.     The  second  must  be  reaity 
immediately,  the  other  can  wait  a  week.     Now,  if  you  make 
these,  whidi  is  easy  for  you,  you  will  treat  us  twice,  and  we 
shall  long  remain  your  debtors."     This  proposition  pleased 
me   in  every  respect;    for  I  had  already  in  my  chudhood 
looked  with  a  certain  envy  on  the  occasional  poems,*  of  which 
then  several  circulated  every  week,  and  at  respectable  mar- 
riages especially  came  to  light  by  the  dozen,  because  I  thought 
I  could  make  such  things  as  well,  nay,  better  than  others. 
Now  an  opportunity  was  offered  me  to  show  myself,  and  espe- 
cially to  see  myself  in  print.     I  did  not  appear  disinclined. 
They  acquainted  me  with  the  personal  particulars  and  the 
position  of  the  family;   I  went  somewhat  aside,  made  my 
plan,  and  produced  some  stanzas.     However,  when  I  returned 
to  the  company,  and  the  wine  was  not  spared,  the  poem 
began  to  halt,   and  I  could  not  deliver  it  that  evening. 
*' There  is  still  time  tiU  to-morrow  evening,"   they  said; 
"  and  we  wiU  confess  to  you  that  the  fee  which  we  receive 
for  the  dirge  is  enough  to  get  us  another  pleasant  evening 
to-morrow.     Come  to  us;  for  it  is  but  fair  that  Gretchen 
too  should  sup  with  us,  as  it  was  she  properly  who  gave  us 
the  notion."     My  joy  was  unspeakable.     On  my  way  home 
I  had  only  the  remaining  stanzas  in  my  head,  wrote  down  the 
whole  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  made  a 
very  neat  fair  copy.     The  day  seemed  infinitely  long  to  me ; 
xmd  scarcely  was  it  dusk,  than  I  found  myself  again  in  the 
narrow  little  dwelling  beside  the  dearest  of  girls. 

The  young  persons  with  whom  in  this  way  I  formed  a 
closer  and  closer  connexion  were  not  properly  low,  but 
ordinary  sort  of  people.   Their  activity  was  commendable,  and 

*  That  is  to  say,  a  poem  written  for  a  certain  occasion,  as  a  wedding, 
fonerali  &c.     The  German  word  is  *'  Geleffenheitsgedicht,** — TVoiw. 
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I  listened  to  them  with  pleasure  when  they  spok^  of  the  mani. 
fold  ways  and  means  by  which  one  could  gain  a  living ;  above 
all  they  loved  to  teU  of  people,  now  very  rich,  who  had  begun 
with  nothing.     Others  to  whom  they  referred  had,  as  poor 
clerks,  rendered  themselves  indispensable  to  their  employers, 
and  had  finally  risen  to  be  their  sons-in-law :  while  others  had 
so  enlarged  and  improved  a  little  trade  in  matches  and  the 
like,  that  they  were  now  prosperous  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
But  above  all*,  to  young  men,  who  were  active  on  their  feet, 
the  trade  of  agent  and  factor,  and  the  undertaking  of  all  sorts 
of  commissions  and  charges  for  helpless  rich  men  was,  they 
said,  a  most  .profitable  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.   We  all 
heard  this  eagerly,  and  each  one  fancied  himself  somebody, 
when  he  imagined,  at  the  moment,  that  there  was  enough  in 
bim,  not  only  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  to  acquire  an  extra- 
ordinary fortune.   But  no  one  seemed  to  carry  on  this  conver- 
sation more  earnestly  than  Pylades,  who  at  last  confessed  that 
he  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  a  girl,  and  was  actually 
engaged  to  her.     The  circimistances  of  his  parents  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  to  universities,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to 
acqidre  a  fine  handwriting,  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  the 
modem  languages,  and  would  now  do  his  best  in  hopes  of 
attaining  that  domestic  felicity.     The  cousins  praised  him  for 
this,  altiiough  they  did  not  approve  of  a  premature  engage- 
ment to  a  girl,  and  they  added,  that  while  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  a  fine  good  fellow,  they  did  not  consider  him 
active  or  enterprising  enough  to  do  anything  extraordinary. 
While  he,  in  vindication  of  himself,  circumstantially  set  forth 
what  he  thought  himself  fit  for,  and  how  he  was  going  to  begin, 
the  others  were  also  incited,  and  each  one  began  to  tell  what  he 
was  now  able  to  do,  doing,  or  carrying  on,  what  he  had  already 
accomplished,  and  what  he  saw  immediately  before  him.     The 
turn  at  last  came  to  me.     I  was  to  set  forth  my  course  of  life 
and  prospects,  and  while  I  was  considering,  Pylades  said,  "  I 
make  this  one  proviso,  if  we  all  would  stand  on  a  level,  that 
he  does  not  bring  into  the  account  the  external  advantages  of 
his  position.     He  should  rather  teU  us  a  tale  how  he  woidd 
proceed  if  at  this  moment  he  were  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources,  as  we  are." 

Gretchen,  who  till  this  moment  had  kept  on  spinning,  rose 
ond  seated  herself  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the  table.     Wc  had 
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already  emptied  some  bottles,  and  I  began  to  relate  the  hypo- 
tlietical  history  of  my  life  in  the  best  hmnour.  "  First  of  all, 
then,  I  commend  myself  to  you,"  said  I,  "  tha*.  you  may  con> 
tinue  the  custom  you  have  begun  to  bestow  on  me.  If  you  gra- 
dually procure  me  the  profit  of  all  the  occasional  poems,  and 
we  do  not  consume  them  in  mere  feasting,  I  shall  soon  como 
to  something.  But  then  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  dabble 
also  in  your  handicraft."  Upon  this  I  told  them  what  I  had 
observed  in  their  occupations,  and  for  which  I  "held  myself  fit 
at  any  rate.  Each  one  had  previously  rated  his  services  iu 
money,  and  I  asked  them  to  assist  me  also  in  completing  my 
establishment.  Gretchen  had  listened  to  all  hitierto  very 
attentively,  and  that  in  a  position  which  well  suited  her, 
whether  ike  chose  to  hear  or  to  speak.  With  both  hands  she 
clasped  her  folded  arms,  and  rested  them  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Thus  she  coiild  sit  a  long  while  without  moving  any- 
thing but  her  head,  which  was  never  done  without  occasion  or 
meaning.  She  had  several  times  put  in  a  word  and  helped  us 
on  over  this  and  that,  when  we  halted  in  our  projects,  and 
then  was  again  still  and  quiet  as  usual.  I  kept  her  in  my  eye, 
and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  I  had  not  devised  imd 
uttered  my  plan  without  reference  to  her.  My  passion  for  her 
gave  to  what  I  said  such  an  air  of  truth  and  probability,  that 
for  a  moment  I  deceived  myself,  imagined  myself  as  lonely  and 
helpless  as  my  story  supposed,  and  felt  extremely  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  possessing  her.  Pylades  had  closed  his  con- 
fession with  marriage,  and  the  question  arose  among  the  rest 
of  us,  whether  our  plans  went  as  far  as  that.  "  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  on  that  score,"  said  I,  '*  for  properly  a  wife  is 
necessary  to  every  one  of  us,  in  order  to  preserve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  enjoy  as  a  whole  what  we  rake  together  abroad 
in  such  an  odd  way."  I  then  made  a  sketch  of  a  wife,  such 
as  I  wished,  and  it  must  have  turned  out  strangely  if  she  had 
not  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Gretchen. 

The  dirge  was  consumed ;  the  epithalamium  now  stood  be- 
neficially at  hand ;  I  overcame  all  fear  and  care,  and  contrived, 
as  I  had  many  acquaintances,  to  conceal  my  actual  evening 
entertainments  fi-om  my  family.  To  see  and  to  be  near  the 
dear  girl  was  soon  an  indispensable  condition  of  my  being. 
The  friends  had  grown  just  as  accustomed  to  me,  and  we  were 
almost  daily  together,  as  if  it  coidd  not  be  otherwise.   Pylades 
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hafi,  in  the  meantime,  introduced  his  fair  one  into  the  lionse, 
and  this  pair  passed  many  an  evening  with  us.  They,  as  bride 
and  bridegroo^n,  though  stili  very  much  in  the  bud,  did  not 
conceal  their  tenderness ;  Gretchen's  deportment  towards  me 
was  only  suited  to  keep  me  at  a  distance.  She  gave  her  hand 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  me ;  she  allowed  no  touch ;  yet  she 
many  times  seated  herself  near  me,  particularly  when  I  wrote  or 
read  aloud,  and  then  laying  her  arm  familiarly  upon  my  shoul- 
der, she  looked  over  the  book  or  paper.  If,  however,  I  ventured 
on  a  similar  freedom  towards  her,  she  withdrew,  and  would 
not  soon  return.  This  position  she  oftoii  repeated,  and  indeed  all 
her  attitudes  and  motions  were  very  xmiform,but  always  equally 
fitting,  beautiful,  and  charming.  But  such  a  familiarity  I  never 
saw  her  practise  towards  anybody  else. 

One  of  the  most  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time  amusing, 
parties  of  pleasure  in  which  I  engaged  with  different  com- 
panies of  young  people,  was  this :  that  we  seated  ourselves  in 
theHochst  market-ship,  observed  the  strange  passengers  packed 
away  in  it,  and  bantered  and  teased,  now  this  one,  now  that, 
as  pleasure  or  caprice  prompted.  At  Hochst  we  got  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  mai*ket-boat  from  Mentz  arrived.  At  a 
hotel  there  was  a  well-spread  table,  where  the  better  sort  of 
travellers,  coming  and  going,  ate  with  each  other,  and  then 
proceeded,  each  on  his  way,  as  both  ships  returned.  Every 
time,  after  dining,  we  sailed  up  to  Frankfort,  having,  with  a 
very  large  company,  made  the  cheapest  water-excursion  that 
was  possible.  Once  I  had  undertaken  this  journey  with 
Gretchen's  cousins,  when  a  young  man  joined  us  at  table  in 
Hochst,  who  might  be  a  little  older  than  we  were.  They  knew 
him,  and  he  got  himself  introduced  to  me.  He  had  something 
very  pleasing  in  his  manner,  though  he  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished. Coming  from  Mentz,  he  now  went  back  with  us 
to  Frankfort,  and  conversed  with  me  of  everything  that  re- 
lated to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  city,  and  the  public 
offices  and  places,  on  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  well 
informed.  When  we  separated  he  bade  me  farewell,  and 
added,  that  he  wished  1  might  think  well  of  him,  as  he  hoped 
on  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  my  recommendation.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  by  this,  but  the  cousins  enlightened  me 
some  days  after ;  they  spoke  well  of  him,  and  asked  me  to  in- 
tercede with  my  grandfather,  as  a  moderate  appointment  was 
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just  noAv  vacant,  which  this  friend  would  like  to  obtaiu.  I  at 
first  excused  myself,  because  I  had  never  meddled  in  SQcsh 
a£Pairs ;  but  they  went  on  urging  me  until  I  resolved  to  do  it. 
I  had  already  many  times  remarked  that,  in  these  grants  of 
offices,  which  imfortimately  were  often  regarded  as  matters  of 
favour,  the  mediation  of  my  grandmother  or  an  aunt  had  not 
been  without  eflPect.  I  was  now  so  advanced  as  to  arrogate  some 
influence  to  myself.  For  that  reason,  to  gratify  my  friends, 
wlio  declared  themselves  under  every  sort  of  obligation  for  such 
a  kindness,  I  overcame  the  timidity  of  a  grandchnd,  and  under- 
took  to  deliver  a  written  application  that  was  handed  in  to  me. 

One  Sunday,  after  dinner,  as  my  grandfather  was  busy  in 
his  garden,  all  the  more  because  autumn  was  approaching,  and 
I  tried  to  assist  him  on  every'  side,  I  came  forward  wim  my 
request  and  the  petition,  after  some  hesitation.  He  lookedat 
it,  and  asked  me  whether  I  knew  the  young  man.  I  told  him 
in  general  terms  what  was  to  be  said,  and  he  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  "  If  he  has  merit,  and  moreover  good  testimonials, 
I  will  favour  him  for  yom*  sake  and  his  own."  He  said  no 
more,  and  for  a  long  while  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  some  time  I  had  observed  that  Grctchen  span  no  more, 
but  on  the  other  hand  was  employed  in  sewing,  and  that,  too, 
on  very  fine  work,  which  smprised  me  the  more,  as  the  davB 
were  already  shortening,  and  winter  was  coming  on.  I  thon^bt 
no  ftirtl^er  about  it,  only  it  troubled  me  that  several  times  I 
had  not  found  her  at  home  in  the  morning  as  formerly,  and  conld 
not  learn,  without  importunity,  whither  she  had  gone.  Yet  I 
was  destined  one  day  to  be  surprised  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
My  sister,  who  was  getting  herself  ready  for  a  ball,  asked  me 
to  fetch  her  some  so-called  Italian  flowers,  at  a  fisishionable 
milliner's.  They  were  made  in  convents,  and  were  small  and 
pretty ;  myrtles  especially,  dwarf-roses,  and  the  like,  (^une  out 
quite  beautifully  and  naturally.  I  granted  her  the  favour,  and 
went  to  the  shop  where  I  had  already  often  been  with  her. 
Hardly  had  I  entered  and  greeted  the  proprietress,  than  I  saw 
bitting  in  the  window  a  lady,  who  in  a  lace  cap  looked  very 
young  and  pretty,  and  in  a  silk  mantilla  seemed  very  well 
shaped.  I  could  easily  recognize  that  she  was  an  assistanly 
for  she  was  occupied  in  fsustening  a  ribbon  and  feathers  upon  ft 
hat.  The  milliner  showed  me  the  long  box  with  single  flowers 
of  various  sorts ;  I  looked  them  over,  and  as  I  made  my  chioce 
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glanced  again  towards  Uie  lady  in  the  window;  but  how 
great  was  my  astonishment  when  I  perceived  an  incredible 
fiimilarity  to  Gretchen,  nay,  was  forced  to  be  convinced  at  last 
that  it  was  Gretchen  herself.  No  doubt  remained,  when  she 
winked  with  her  eyes  and  gave  me  a  sign  that  I  must  not  be- 
tray our  acquaintance.  I  now  with  my  choosing  and  rejecting 
drove  the  milliner  into  despair  more  than  even  a  lady  could 
have  done.  I  had,  in  fact,  no  choice,  for  I  was  excessively 
<;onfiised,  and  at  the  same  time  liked  to  linger,  because  it  kept 
me  near  the  girl,  whose  disgidse  annoyed  me,  though  in  that  dis- 
guise she  appeared  to  me  more  enchanting  than  ever.  Finally, 
Qie  milliner  seemed  to  lose  aU  patience,  and  with  her  own 
hands  selected  for  me  a  whole  bandbox  Ml  of  flowers,  which 
I  was  to  place  before  my  sister  and  let  her  choose  for  herself. 
Thus  I  was,  as  it  were,  driven  out  of  the  shop,  while  she  sent 
the  box  first  by  one  of  her  girls. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home  than  my  father  caused  me 
to  be  called,  and  communicated  to  me  that  it  was  now 
quite  certain  that  the  Archduke  Joseph  would  be  elected  and 
crowned  King  of  Rome.  An  event  so  highly  important  was 
not  to  be  expected  without  preparation,  nor  allowed  to  pass 
with  mere  gaping  and  staring.  He  wished,  therefore,  he  said, 
to  go  through  with  me  the  election-  and  coronation-diaries  of 
the  two  last  coronations,  as  well  as  through  the  last  capitulations 
of  election,  in  order  to  remark  what  new  conditions  might  be 
added  in  the  present  instance.  The  diaries  were  opened,  and 
we  occupied  ourselves  with  them  the  whole  day  till  far  into 
the  night,  while  the  pretty  girl,  sometimes  in  her  old  house- 
dress,  sometimes  in  her  new  costume,  ever  hovered  before  me, 
backwards  and  forwards  among  the  most  august  objects  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  evening  it  was  impossible  to  see 
her,  and  I  lay  awake  through  a  very  restless  night.  The  study 
of  yesterday  was  the  next  day  zealously  resumed,  and  it  was 
not  till  towards  evening  that  I  found  it  possible  to  visit  my 
feir  one,  whom  I  met  again  in  her  usual  house-dress.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  mention 
anything  before  the  others.  When  the  whole  company  sat 
quietly  together  again,  she  began  and  said,  "  It  is  unfeir  that 
you  do  not  confide  to  our  Mend  what  we  have  lately  resolved 
upon."  She  then  continued  to  relate,  that  after  our  late  con- 
Tersation,  in  which  the  discussion  was  how  any  one  could  get 
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on  in  the  world,  something  was  also  said  of  the  wi^  in  whioli 
a  woman  could  enhaiicc  the  value  of  her  talent  and  Jabonr,  and 
advantageously  employ  her  time.  The  cousins  had  conse- 
quently proposed  tiiat  she  should  make  an  experiment  at  8 
milliner's  who  was  just  then  in  want  of  an  assistant.  They 
had,  she  said,  arranged  with  the  woman ;  she  went  there  so 
many  hours  a-day,  and  was  well  paid ;  only  when  there  she 
was  obliged,  for  propriety's  sake,  to  conform  to  a  certain  dress, 
which,  however,  she  left  behind  her  every  time,  as  it  did  not 
at  all  suit  her  other  modes  of  life  and  employment.  I  was 
indeed  set  at  rest  by  this  declaration,  but  it  did  not  quite  please 
me  to  know  that  the  pretty  girl  was  in  a  public  shop,  and  at  a 
place  where  the  fashionable  world  found  a  convenient  resort, 
feut  I  betrayed  nothing,  and  strove  to  work  off  my  jealous 
care  in  silence.  For  this  the  younger  cousin  did  not  allow  me 
a  long  time,  as  he  once  more  came  forward  with  a  proposal  for 
an  occasional  poem,  told  me  all  the  personalities,  and  at  onoe 
desired  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  invention  and  dispositiaa 
of  the  work.  He  had  already  spoken  with  me  seyeraL  times 
concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  and  as  I  was 
voluble  in  these  cases,  he  readily  asked  me  to  explain  to  him 
circumstantially  what  is  rhetorical  in  these  things,  to  give  him 
a  notion  of  the  matter,  and  to  make  use  of  my  ovm  and  others^ 
labours  in  this  kind  for  examples.  The  young  man  had  some 
brains,  though  he  was  without  a  trace  of  a  poetical  vein,  and  now 
he  went  so  much  into  particulars,  and  wished  to  have  such  an 
account  of  everything,  that  I  gave  utterai  \  ce  to  the  remark :  "  It 
seems  as  if  you  wanted  to  encroach  upon  my  trade  and  steal  away 
my  customers !"  "  I  will  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  as 
I  shall  do  you  no  harm  by  it.  This  will  only  continue  to  the 
time  when  you  go  to  the  university,  and  till  then  you  must 
allow  me  still  to  profit  something  by  your  society."  "  Most 
cordially,"  I  replied,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  draw  out  a  plan* 
to  choose  a  metre  according  to  the  character  of  his  subject, 
and  to  do  whatever  else  might  seem  necessary.  He  went  to 
work  in  earnest,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  was  in  the  end  com- 
pelled to  re-write  so  much  of  it,  that  I  could  more  easily  and 
better  have  written  it  all  from  the  beginning  imrself.  Yet  this 
teaching  and  learning,  this  mutual  labour,  am)rded  us  good 
entertainment:  Gretchen  took  part  in  it  and  had  many  a  pretty 
notion,  so  that  we  were  all  pleased,  we  may  indeed  say,  happy* 
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During  the  day  she  worked  at  the  milliner's :  in  the  evenings 
we  generally  Diet  together,  and  our  contentment  was  not  even 
disturbed  when  at  last  the  commissions  for  occasional  poems 
began  to  leave  off.  Still  we  felt  hurt  once,  when  one  of  them 
came  back  under  protest,  because  it  did  not  suit  the  party  who 
ordered  it.  We  consoled  ourselves,  however,  as  we  considered 
it  our  very  best  work,  and  coidd  therefore  declare  the  other  a 
bad  judge.  The  cousin,  who  was  deteimined  to  learn  some- 
thing at  any  rate,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  inventing  pro- 
blems, in  the  solution  of  which  we  always  found  amusement 
enough,  but  as  they  brought  in  nothing,  our  little  banquets 
had  to  be  much  more  frugally  managed. 

That  great  political  object,  the  election  and  coronation  of  a 
King  of  Rome,  was  pursued  with  more  and  more  earnestness. 
The  assembling  of  the  electoral  college,  originally  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Augsburg  in  the  October  of  1763,  was  now  trans- 
ferred to.  Frankfort,  and  both  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  preparations  went  forward,  which  should 
iisher  in  this  important  business.  The  beginning  was  made  by 
a  parade  never  yet  seen  by  us.  One  of  our  chancery  officials 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  four  trumpeters  likewise  mounted, 
and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  infantry,  read  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  at  all  the  comers  of  the  city,  a  prolix  edict,  which  an- 
noimced  the  forthcoming  proceedmgs,  and  exhorted  the  citi- 
zens to  a  becoming  deportment  suitable  to  the  circmnstances. 
The  council  was  occupied  with  weighty  considerations,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Imperial  Quarter-Master,  despatched 
by  the  Hereditary  Grand  Marshal,  niade  his  appearance,  in 
order  to  arrange  and  designate  the  residences  of  the  ambassa- 
dors and  their  suites,  according  to  the  old  custom.  Our  house 
lay  in  the  Palatine  district,  and  we  had  to  provide  for  a  new 
but  agreeable  billetting.  The  middle  story,  which  Count  Tho- 
rane  had  formerly  occupied,  was  given  up  to  a  cavalier  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  as  Baron  von  Koni^sthal,  the  Nuremberg 
chargi  d'affaires,  occupied  the  upper  floor,  we  were  still  more 
crowded  than  in  the  time  of  the  French.  This  served  me 
as  a  new  excuse  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  to  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  streets,  that  I  might  see  all  that  was 
open  to  public  view. 

After  the  preliminary  alteration  and  arrangement  of  tho 
looms  in  the  town-house  had  seemed  to  us  worth  seeing,  aftc; 
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ihe  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  one  &lter  another,  and  their  first 
solemn  ascent  in  a  body,  on  the  6th  of  February,  had  taken 
place,  we  admired  the  coming  in  of  the  imperial  commissiQiien, 
and  their  ascent  also  to  the  Bomer,  which  was  made  with 
great  pomp.  The  dignified  person  of  the  Pkince  of  LiCHX** 
EN  STEIN  made  a  good  impression;  yet  connoisseurs  main- 
tained  that  the  sho'^^y  liycries  had  already  been  used  ac 
another  occasion,  and  that  this  election  and  coronation  would 
hardly  equal  in  brilliancy  that  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  We 
younger  folks  were  content  ^vith  what  was  before  our  eyes ; 
all  seemed  to  us  veiy  fine,  and  much  of  it  perfectly  astonismnff. 

The  electoral  congress  was  fixed  at  last  for  the  3rd  of  Mar<£. 
New  formalities  again  set  the  city  in  motion,  and  the  alternate 
visits  of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  ambassadors  kept  us 
always  on  our  legs.  We  were  compelled,  too,  to  watch  closely, 
as  we  were  not  only  to  gape  about,  but  to  note  everything  wdOL 
in  order  to  give  a  proper  report  at  home,  and  even  to  make  out 
many  little  memoirs,  on  which  my  Either  and  Herr  von  K6- 
nigsthal  had  deliberated,  partly  for  our  exercise  and  partly  fir 
their  own  information.  And  certainly  this  was  of  peculiar  ad** 
vantage  to  me,  as  I  was  enabled  very  tolerably  to  keep  a  living 
election-  and  coronation-diary,  as  far  as  regturded  externals. 

The  person  who  first  of  all  made  a  durable  impression  upon 
me  was  the  chief  ambassador  fi:om  the  electorate  of  Mentf, 
Baron  von  Eethal,  afterwards  Elector.  Without  having 
anything  striking  in  his  figiure,  he  was  always  highly  pleasing 
to  me  in  his  black  goAvn  trimmed  with  lace.  The  second  am- 
bassador, Baron  von  Groschlag,  was  a  well-formed  man  of 
the  world,  easy  in  his  exterior,  but  conducting  himself  yniSk 
great  decoiiim.  He  everywhere  produced  a  very  agreeable 
impression.  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Bohemian  envoy,  was 
not  tall,  though  well-formed,  lively,  and  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently decorous,  without  pride  or  coldness.  I  had  a  specia* 
liking  for  him,  because  he  reminded  me  of  Marshai.  de  Bbo^ 
OLIO.  Yet  the  form  and  dignity  of  these  excellent  persons 
vanished,  in  a  certaiu  degree,  before  the  prejudice  that  was 
entertained  in  favour  of  Baron  von  Plotho,  the  Branden- 
burg ambassador.  This  man,  who  was  distinguished  by  a 
certain  parsimony,  both  in  his  own  clothes  and  in  his  liveries 
and  equipages,  had  been  greatly  renowned  from  the  time  of  the 
•seven  years'  war,  as  a  diplomatic  hero.  At  Batisbon,  when  the 
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Notary  April  thought,  in  the  Dresence  of  witnesses,  to  serve 
him  with  the  declaration  of  outlawry  which  had  been  issued 
against  his  king,  he  had,  with  the  laconic  exclamation: 
"  What !  you  serve  ? "  thrown  him,  or  caused  him  to  be  thrown, 
down  stairs.  We  believed  the  first,  because  it  pleased  us  best, 
and  we  could  readily  believe  it  of  the  little  compact  man,  with 
his  black,  fiery  eyes  glancing  here  and  there.  AH  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him,  particularly  when  he  alighted,  lliere 
arose  every  time  a  sort  of  joyous  whispering,  and  but  little  was 
wanting  to  a  regular  explosion,  or  a  shout  of  Vivat  /  Bravo  ! 
So  high  did  the  king,  and  all  who  were  devoted  to  him,  body 
and  soul,  stand  in  favour  with  the  crowd,  among  whom,  besides 
the  Frankforters,  were  Germans  from  all  parts. 

On  the  one  hand  these  things  gave  me  much  pleasure ;  as 
all  that  took  place,  no  matter  of  what  natiure  it  might  be,  con- 
cealed a  certain  meaning,  indicated  some  internal  relation,  and 
such  symboHc  ceremonies  again,  for  a  moment,  represented 
as  living  the  old  Empire  of  Germany,  almost  choked  to  death 
by  so  many  pai'chments,  papers,  and  books.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  could  not  suppress  a  secret  displeasure,  when  I  was 
forced,  at  home,  on  my  father's  account,  to  transcribe  the  in- 
ternal transactions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remark  that  here 
several  powers,  which  balanced  each  other,  stood  in  opposition, 
and  only  so  far  agreed,  as  they  designed  to  limit  the  new  ruler 
even  more  than  the  old  one ;  that  every  one  valued  his  influence 
only  so  far  as  he  hoped  to  retain  or  enlarge  his  privileges,  and 
better  to  secure  his  independence.  Nay,  on  this  occasion  they 
were  more  attentive  than  usual,  because  they  began  to  fear 
Joseph  the  Second,  his  vehemence  and  probable  plans. 

With  my  grandfather  and  other  members  of  the  council, 
whose  families  I  used  to  visit,  this  was  no  pleasant  time,  they 
had  so  much  to  do  with  meeting  distinguished  guests,  compli- 
menting, and  the  delivery  of  presents.  No  less  had  the  magis- 
trate, both  in  general  and  in  particular,  to  defend  himself,  to 
resist,  and  to  protest,  as  every  one  on  such  occasions  desires 
to  extort  something  from  him,  or  burden  him  with  something. 
Mid  few  of  those  to  whom  he  appeals  support  him,  or  lend  hJTn 
their  aid.  In  short,  all  that  I  had  read  in  Letsner's  Chronicle 
of  similar  incidents  on  similar  occasions,  wdth  admiration  ol 
the  patience  and  perseverance  of  those  good  old  councilmeo, 
oame  once  more  vividly  before  my  eyes. 
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Many  vexations  arise  also  from  this,  that  the  city  is  gnu 
dually  overrun  with  people,  both  useful  and  needless.  In  vaiu 
are  the  coiirts  reminded,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  of  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Golden  Bull,  now,  indeed,  obsolete.  Not  only  the 
deputies  with  their  attendants,  but  many  persons  of  rank,  and 
others  who  come  from  curiosity  or  for  private  objects,  stand 
imder  protection,  and  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  billetted 
out,  and  who  is  to  hire  his  own  lodging,  is  not  always  decided 
at  once.  The  tumult  constantly  increases,  and  even  those  who 
have  nothing  to  give,  or  to  answer  for,  begin  to  feel  tmcom' 
fortable. 

Even  we  yoimg  people,  who  could  quietly  contemplate  it  all, 
ever  found  somethmg  which  did  not  quite  satisfy  our  eyes  or 
our  imagination.  The  Spanish  mantles,  the  huge  feadiered 
hats  of  &e  ambassadors,  and  other  objects  here  and  there,  had 
indeed  a  truly  antique  look ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  half-new  or  entirely  modem,  that  the  affidr 
assxmied  throughout  a  motley,  imsatisfactory,  often  tasteless 
appearance.  We  were  very  happy  to  learn,  therefore,  tint 
great  preparations  were  made  on  account  of  the  journey  to 
Frankfort  of  the  Emperor  and  ftiture  King ;  that  the  proceeds 
ings  of  the  college  of  electors,  which  were  based  on  the  last 
electoral  capitulation,  were  now  going  forward  rapidly ;  and 
that  the  day  of  election  had  been  appointed  for  tiie  27th  of 
March.  Now  there  was  a  thought  of  fetching  the  insignia  of 
the  Empire  from  Nuremberg  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  next  we 
expected  the  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  while  tie 
disputes  with  his  ambassadors  about  the  quartering  ever  coo^ 
tinued. 

Meanwhile  I  pursued  my  clerical  labours  at  home  very 
actively,  and  perceived  many  little  suggestions  (monita)  whioh 
came  in  from  all  sides,  and  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  new 
capitulation.  Every  rank  desired  to  see  its  privileges  gua- 
ranteed and  its  importance  increased  in  this  document.  Very 
many  such  observations  and  desires  were,  however,  put  aside; 
much  remained  as  it  was,  though  the  si^gestors  {monenUsS 
received  the  most  positive  assurances  that  ihe  neglect  shotdd 
in  no  wise  ensue  to  theif  prejudice. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  office  of  Imperial  Marshal  was  fioreed 
to  undertake  many  dangerous  afiPairs ;  the  crowd  of  stranffen; 
LUOi*eased,  and  it  became  more  and  more  rlifficult  to  nad 
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lodgings  for  them.  Nor  was  there  unanimity  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  different  precincts  of  the  Electors.  The  magistracy 
wished  to  keep  from  the  citizens  the  burdens  which  they  were 
not  bound  to  bear,  and  thus  day  and  night  there  were  hourly 
grievances,  redresses,  contests,  and  misunderstandings. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  happened  on  the 
21st  of  May.  Then  began  the  cannonading,  with  which  for  a 
long  time  we  were  often  to  be  deafened.  This  solemnity  waa 
important  in  the  series  of  ceremonies  ;  for  all  the  men  whom 
we  had  hitherto  seen,  high  as  they  were  in  rank,  were  still 
only  subordinates ;  but  here  appeared  a  sovereign,  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  the  first  after  the  Emperor,  preceded  and 
iccompanied  by  a  large  retinue  worthy  of  himself.  Of  the 
pomp  which  marked  his  entrance  I  should  have  much  to  tell, 
if  I  did  not  purpose  returning  to  it  hereafter,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion which  no  one  could  easily  guess. 

What  I  refer  to  is  this  : — ^the  same  day,  Lavaier,  on  his 
return  home  from  Berlin,  came  through  Frankfort,  and  saw  the 
solemnity.  Now,  though  such  worldly  formalities  could  not 
have  the  least  value  for  him,  this  procession,  with  its  display 
and  all  its  accessaries,  might  have  been  distinctly  impressed 
on  his  very  lively  imagination ;  for,  many  years  afterwards, 
when  this  eminent  but  singular  man  showed  me  a  poetical 
paraphrase  of,  I  believe,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  I  dis- 
covered the  entrance  of  Anti-Christ  copied,  step  by  step, 
figure  by  figure,  circumstance  by  circumstance,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  into  Frankfort,  in  such  a 
manner,  too,  that  even  the  tassels  on  the  heads  of  the  dun- 
coloured  horses  were  not  wanting.  More  can  be  said  on 
this  point  when  I  reach  the  epoch  of  that  strange  kind  of 
poetry,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  myths  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  brought  nearer  to  our  view  and 
feelings  when  they  were  completely  travestied  into  the  modem 
style,  and  clothed  with  the  vestments  of  present  life,  whether 
gentle  or  simple.  How  this  mode  of  treatment  gradually 
obtained  favour,  will  be  likewise  discussed  hereafter;  yet 
I  may  here  simply  remark  that  it  could  not  well  be  car- 
Tied  frirther  than  it  was  by  Lavater  and  his  emulators,  one 
-of  these  having  described  the  three  holy  kings  riding  into 
Bethlehem,  in  such  modem  form,  that  the  princes  and  gen- 
*tlemen  whom  Lavater  used  to  visit  were  not  to  be  mistaken 
as  the  persons. 
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We  will  then  for  the  pi-cscnt  allow  the  Elector 
JosEFii  to  enter  the  Compostello  incognito,  so  to  speak,. 
and  turn  to  Gretchen,  whom,  just  as  the  crowd  was  dis- 
pcrsini;,  I  spied  in  the  crowd,  accompanied  by  Pylades  and' 
his  mistress,  the  three  now  seeming  to  be  inseparable.  We 
nad  scarcely  come  up  to  each  other  and  exchanged  greetiiigB, 
than  it  was  agreed  ^t  we  should  pass  the  evening  together, 
%nd  I  kept  the  appointment  punctually.  The  usual  company 
had  assembled,  and  each  one  had  something  to  relate,  to  say, 
or  to  remark — how  one  had  been  most  struck  by  this  thing 
and  another  by  that.  "Your  speeches,"  said  Gretchen  ti 
last,  **  perplex  mc  even  more  than  the  events  of  the  time* 
themselves.  "What  I  have  seen  I  cannot  make  out;  and 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  a  great  deal  of  it  means." 
I  replied  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  render  her  this  ser- 
^-ico.  She  had  only  to  say  what  particularly  interested  her. 
This  she  did,  and  as  I  was  about  to  explain  some  points,  it. 
was  found  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  in  order.  I  not 
unskilfully  compared  these  solemnities  and  Amctions  to  & 
play,  in  which  the  curtain  was  let  down  at  will,  while  the 
actors  played  on,  and  was  then  raised  again,  so  that  the  spec- 
tators could  once  more,  to  some  extent,  take  part  in  the  action. 
As  now  I  was  veiy  loquacious  when  I  was  allowed  my 
own  way,  I  related  the  whole,  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  time  present,  in  the  best  order ;  and  to  make  the  subject 
of  my  discourse  more  apparent,  did  not  fail  to  use  the- 
pencil  and  the  large  slate.  Being  only  slightly  interrupted  br 
some  questions  and  obstinate  assertions  of  the  others,  I 
brought  my  discourse  to  a  close,  to  the  general  satis^EUstion, 
while  (jretchen,  by  her  imbroken  attention,  had  highly  en- 
couraged me.  At  last  she  thanked  me,  and  envied,  as  she  said, 
all  who  wo^  informed  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  knew 
how  this  and  that  came  about  and  what  it  signified.  She 
Avished  she  were  a  boy,  and  managed  to  acknowledge,  with 
much  kindness,  that  she  was  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  "If  I  were  a  boy,"  said  she,  "we  woold 
learn  something  good  together  at  the  university."  The  con- 
versation continued  in  this  strain ;  she  definitively  resolved 
to  take  instruction  in  French,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of' 
which  she  had  become  well  aware  in  the  milliner's  shop.  I 
dsked  her  why  she  no  longer  went  there ;  for  during  the  latter 
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dmes,  not  being  able  to  go  out  much  in  the  evening,  I  had 
often  passed  the  shop  during  the  day  for  her  sake,  merely  to 
see  her  for  a  moment.  She  explained  that  she  had  not  hked 
to  expose  herself  there  in  these  unsettled  times.  As  soon  as 
the  city  retui-ned  to  its  former  condition  she  intended  to  go 
there  again. 

Then  the  discourse  was  on  the  impending  day  of  election. 
I  contrived  to  tell,  at  length,  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
how,  and  to  support  my  demonstrations  in  detail  b)'^  drawings 
on  the  tablet ;  for  I  had  the  place  of  conclave,  with  its  altars, 
thrones,  seats,  and  chairs,  perfectly  before  my  mind.  We 
separated  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a  peculiarly  comfortable 
frame  of  mind. 

For,  with  a  young  couple  who  are  in  any  degree  harmo*; 
niously  formed  by  nature,  nothing  can  conduce  to  a  mord 
beautiful  union  than  when  the  maiden  is  anxious  to  learn,; 
and  the  youth  inclined  to  teach.  There  arises  from  it  a  well-/ 
grounded  and  agreeable  relation.  She  sees  in  him  the  creator 
of  her  spiritual  existence,  and  he  sees  in  her  a  creature  that 
ascribes  her  perfection,  not  to  nature,  not  to  chance,  nor  to 
any  one-sided  inclination,  but  to  a  mutual  will ;  and  this  reci- 
procation is  so  sweet,  that  we  cannot  wonder,  if  from  the  days 
of  the  old  and  the  new^  Abelard,  the  most  violent  passions, 
and  as  much  happiness  as  unhappiness,  have  arisen  from  such 
an  intercourse  of  two  beings. 

With  the  next  day  began  great  commotion  in  the  city,  on 
accoimt  of  the  visits  paid  and  returned  which  now  took  place 
mth  the  greatest  ceremony.  But  what  particularly  interested 
aie,  as  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  many 
reflections,  was  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  security  {Sicherhett- 
setdes)  by  the  council,  the  military,  and  the  body  of  citizens, 
not  through  representatives,  but  personally,  and  in  mass :  first, 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Romer,  by  the  magistracy  and  staS*- 
ofl&cers ;  then  in  the  great  square  \Platz),  tibe  Romerberg,  by 
all  the  citizens,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  grada- 
tions, or  quarterings ;  and  lastly  by  the  rest  of  the  mflitary. 
Here  one  could  sm*vey  at  a  single  glance  the  entire  common- 
wealth, assembled  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  swearing 
security  to  the  head  and  members  of  the  Empire,  and  un 

♦  The  **  new  Abelard  "  is  St.  Preux,  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Ro^^ 
wan. — Trans. 
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broken  peace  during  the  great  work  now  impending.  II16 
Electors  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne  had  now  also  arrived  in 
person.  On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  election  all 
strangers  are  sent  out  of  the  city,  the  gates  are  closed,  thn 
Jews  are  confined  to  their  quarter,  and  the  citizen  of  Frank- 
fort prides  himself  not  a  little  that  he  alone  may  be  a  witness 
of  so  great  a  solemnity. 

All  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  tolerably  modem ; 
the  highest  and  high  personages  moved  about  only  in  coaches ; 
but  now  we  were  going  to  see  them  in  the  primitive  manner  on 
horseback.  The  concourse  and  rush  were  extraordinary.  I 
managed  to  squeeze  myself  into  the  Homer,  which  I  knew  as 
familiarly  as  a  mouse  does  the  private  corn-loft,  till  I  reached 
the  main  entrance,  before  which  the  Electors  and  ambassadors, 
who  had  first  arrived  in  their  state-coaches,  and  had  assem- 
bled above,  were  now  to  moimt  their  horses.  The  stately, 
well-trained  steeds  were  covered  with  richly  laced  housings, 
and  ornamented  in  every  way.  The  Elector  Emeric  Joseph, 
a  comfortable-looking  man,  looked  well  on  horseback.  Of  the 
other  two  I  remember  less,  excepting  that  the  red  princes' 
mantles,  trimmed  with  ermine,  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  only  in  pictures  before,  seemed  to  us  very 
romantic  in  the  open  air.  The  ambassadors  of  the  absent 
temporal  Electors,  with  their  Spanish  dresses  of  gold  bro- 
cade, embroidered  over  with  gold,  and  trinmied  with  gold 
lace,  likewise  did  our  eyes  good ;  and  the  large  feathers  par- 
ticularly, that  waved  most  splendidly  from  the  hats,  which  were 
cocked  in  the  antique  style.  But  what  did  not  please  me 
were  the  short  modem  breeches,  the  white  silk  stockings, 
and  the  fashionable  shoes.  We  should  have  liked  half-boots 
^-eilded  as  much  as  they  pleased — sandals,  or  somethinir  of 
SiLd,  that  we  nught  ^l  seen  a  more  c«;nsistent  cZL. 

In  deportment  the  Ambassador  Von  Flotho  again  distin- 
guished himself  from  aU  the  rest.  He  appeared  lively  and 
cheerfrd,  and  seemed  to  have  no  great  respect  for  the  whole 
ceremony.  For  when  his  front-man,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
could  not  leap  immediately  on  his  horse,  and  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  wait  some  time  in  the  grand  entrance,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  till  his  own  horse  was  brought  forward, 
upon  which  he  swung  himself  very  dexterously,  and  was  again 
admired  by  us  as  a  most  woilhy  representative  of  Frederick 
♦he  Second. 
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Now  the  curtain  was  for  us  once  more  let  down.  I  had 
indeed  tried  to  force  my  way  into  the  church ;  but  that  place 
was  more  inconvenient  than  agreeable.  The  voters  had  with- 
drawn into  the  sanctum^  where  prolix  ceremonies  usurped  the 
place  of  a  deliberate  consideration  as  to  the  election.  After 
long  delay,  pressure,  and  bustle,  the  people  at  last  heard  the 
name  of  Joseph  the  Second,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Rome. 

The  thronging  of  strangers  into  the  city  became  greater  and 
greater.  Everybody  went  about  in  his  holiday  clothes,  so 
that  at  last  none  but  dresses  entirely  of  gold  were  found 
worthy  of  note.  The  Emperor  and  King  had  already  arrived 
at  Heusenstamm,  a  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Schonbom,  and 
were  there  in  the  customary  manner  greeted  and  welcomed ; 
but  the  city  celebrated  this  important  epoch  by  spiritual  festi- 
vals of  all  the  religions,  by  high  masses  and  sermons ;  and  on 
the  temporal  side  by  incessant  firing  of  cannon  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  Te  Deums. 

If  all  these  public  solemnities,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
this  point,  had  been  regarded  as  a  deliberate  work  of  art,  not 
much  to  find  fault  with  would  have  been  found.  All  was  weE 
prepared.  The  public  scenes  opened  gradually,  and  went  or 
increasing  in  importance ;  the  men  grew  in  number,  the  per- 
sonages in  dignity,  their  appurtenances,  as  well  as  themselves 
in  splendour;  and  thus  it  advanced  with  every  day,  till  a': 
last  even  a  well-prepared  and  firm  eye  became  bewildered. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  which  we  have  re»- 
^ed  to  describe  more  completely,  was  magnificent  and  im- 
posing enough  to  suggest  to  the  imagination  of  an  eminent 
man,  the  advent  of  a  great  prophesied  World-Ruler ;  even  we 
were  not  a  little  dazzled  by  it.  But  now  our  expectation  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  as  it  was  said  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  ftiture  King  were  approaching  the  city.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance firom  Sachsenhausen,  a  tent  had  been  erected,  in  which 
the  entire  magistracy  remained,  to  show  the  appropriate 
honour,  and  to  proffer  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  chief  of  liie 
Empire.  Further  out,  on  a  fair  spacious  plain,  stood  another 
•—a  state  pavilion,  whither  the  whole  body  of  electoral  princes 
and  ambassadors  repaired,  while  their  retinues  extended 
along  the  whole  way,  that  gradually,  as  their  turns  came,  they 
might  again  move  towards  the  city,  and  enter  j)roperly  inu 
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the  procession.  By  this  time  the  Emperor  reached  the  tent, 
entered  it,  and  the  princes  and  ambassadors,  after  a  most 
respectful  reception,  ^vithd^ew,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  tho 
chief  ruler. 

We  others  who  remained  in  the  city  to  admire  this  pomp 
within  the  walls  and  streets,  still  more  than  could  have  been 
done  in  the  open  fields,  were  very  well  entertained  for  a  while 
by  the  barricade  set  up  by  the  citizens  in  the  lanes,  by  the 
throng  of  people,  and  by  the  various  jests  and  improprieties 
which  arose,  till  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  tiiunder  of 
cannon  announced  to  us  the  immediate  approach  of  Majesty. 
What  must  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  a  Frankforter 
was,  that  on  this  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  sove- 
reigns and  their  representatives,  the  imperial  city  of  Frank- 
fort also  appeared  as  a  little  sovereign ;  for  her  equerry  opened 
the  procession ;  chargers  with  armorial  trappings,  upon  which 
the  white  eagle  on  a  red  field  looked  very  &ie,  followed  hin^ ; 
then  came  attendants  and  officials,  drummers  and  trumpeters, 
and  deputies  of  the  council,  accompanied  by  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  in  the  city  livery,  on  foot.  Immediately  behind 
these  were  the  three  companies  of  citizen  cavalry,  very  well 
mounted — ^the  same  that  we  had  seen  from  our  youth,  at  the 
reception  of  the  escort  and  on  other  public  occasions.  We 
rejoiced  in  our  participation  of  the  honour,  and  in  our  hundred- 
thousandth  part  of  a  sovereignty  which  now  appeared  in  its 
full  brilliancy.  The  different  trains  of  the  Hereditary  Imperial 
Marshal,  and  of  the  envoys  deputed  by  the  six  temporal 
Electors,  marched  after  these  step  by  step.  None  of  them 
consisted  of  less  than  twenty  attendants,  and  two  state-car- 
riages—some  even  of  a  greater  number.  The  retinue  of  the 
spiritual  Electors  was  ever  on  the  increase, — ^their  servants 
and  domestic  officers  seemed  innumerable, — ^the  Elector  of 
Cologne  and  the  Elector  of  Treves  had  above  twenty  state- 
carriages,  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  quite  as  many  alone. 
The  servants,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  were  clothed 
most  splendidly  throughout;  the  lords  in  the  equipages, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  had  not  omitted  to  appear  richly  and 
venerably  dressed,  and  adorned  with  aU  the  badges  of  their 
orders.  The  train  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  now,  as  was  fit, 
surpassed  all  the  rest.  The  riding-masters,  the  led  horses, 
the  equipages,  the  shabracks  and  caparisons,  attracted  every 
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eye,  iind  the  sixteen  six-horse  gala- wagons  of  the  Imperial 
Chamberlains,  Privy  Coxmcillors,  High  Chamberlain,  High 
Stewards,  and  High  Equerry,  closed,  with  great  pomp,  this 
division  of  the  procession,  which,  in  spite  of  its  magnificence 
and  extent,  was  still  only  to  be  the  van-guard. 

But  now  the  line  concentrated  itself  more  and  more,  while 
the  dignity  and  parade  kept  on  increasing.  For,  in  the  midst 
of  a  chosen  escort  of  their  own  domestic  attendants,  the  most 
of  theiQ  on  foot,  and  a  few  on  horseback,  appeared  the  Elec- 
toral ambassadors  as  well  as  the  Electors  in  person,  in  ascend- 
ing order,  each  one  in  a  magnificent  state-carriage.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  ten  imperial  footmen,  one 
and  forty  lackeys,  and  eight  Heyducks,*  annoimced  their  Ma- 
jesties. The  most  magnificent  state-carriage,  furnished  even 
at  the  back  part  with  an  entire  window  of  plate-glass,  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  lacker,  carved  work,  and  gilding, 
covered  with  red  embroidered  velvet  on  the  top  and  inside, 
allowed  us  very  conveniently  to  behold  the  Emperor  and  ICing, 
the  long-desired  heads,  in  all  their  glory.  The  procession  was 
led  a  long  circuitous  route,  partly  fi:om  necessity,  that  it  might 
be  able  to  unfold  itself,  and  partly  to  render  it  -visible  to  the 
great  multitude  of  people.  It  had  passed  through  Sachsen- 
hausen,  over  the  bridge,  up  the  Fahrgasse,  then  down  the 
Zeile,  and  turned  towards  Ihe  inner  city  through  the  Katha- 
rinenpforte,  formerly  a  gate,  and  since  the  enlargement  of  the 
city,  an  open  thoroughfare.  Here  it  had  been  fortunately 
considered  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  external  grandeur  of 
the  world  had  gone  on  expanding  both  in  height  and  breadth. 
Measure  had  been  taken,  and  it  was  foimd  Siat  the  present 
imperial  state-carriage  could  not,  without  striking  its  carved 
work  and  other  outward  decorations,  get  through  this  gateway, 
through  which  so  many  princes  and  emperors  had  gone  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Ilie  matter  was  debated,  and  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  circuit,  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  the  pave- 
ments, and  to  contrive  a  gentle  descent  and  ascent.  With  the 
same  view  they  had  also  removed  all  the  projecting  eaves  jfrom 
the  shops  and  booths  in  the  street,  that  neither  crown,  nor  eagle, 
nor  the  genii  should  receive  any  shock  or  injury. 

Eagerly  as  we  directed  our  eyes  to  the  high  personages  when 
this  precious  vessel  with  such  precious  contents  approached  us, 
*  A  class  of  attendants  dressed  in  Hungarian  costume. — TVaju. 
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we  could  not  avoid  turning  our  looks  upon  the  noble  horses^ 
their  harness,  and  its  embroider}'' ;  but  the  strange  coachmeiL 
and  outriders,  both  sitting  on  the  horses,  particularly  struck 
us.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  come  from  some  other  nation, 
or  even  from  another  world,  with  their  long  black  and  yellow 
velvet  coats,  and  their  caps  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  after 
the  imperial  court  fashion.  Now  the  crowd  became  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  much  more.  The  Swiss 
guard  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  the  Hereditary  Marshal 
holding  the  Saxon  sword  upwai  Js  in  his  right  hand,  the  Field- 
Marshals,  as  leaders  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  riding  behind  tKe 
carriage,  the  imperial  pages  in  a  body,  and  finally,  the  Imperial 
Horse-guard  {Hatschxergarde)  itself,  in  black  velvet  frtxsks 
{Flugelrock),  with  all  the  seams  edged  with  gold,  under  which 
were  red  coats  and  leather-coloured  camisoles,  likewise  richly 
decked  with  gold !  One  scarcely  recovered  oneself  from  sheer 
seeing,  pointing,  and  showing,  so  that  the  scarcely  less  splen- 
didly clad  body-guards  of  the  Electors  were  barely  looked  at« 
and  we  should  perhaps  have  withdrawn  from  the  windows,  if 
we  had  not  wished  to  take  a  view  of  our  own  magistracy,  "^o 
closed  the  procession  in  their  fifteen  two-horse  coaches,  and 
particularly  the  clerk  of  the  coimcil,  with  the  city  keys  on  red 
velvet  cushions.  That  our  company  of  city  grenadiers  shoold 
cover  the  rear,  seemed  to  us  honourable  enough,  and  we  felt 
doubly  and  highly  edified  as  Germans  and  as  PVankforters  by 
this  great  day. 

We  had  taken  our  place  in  a  house  which  the  procession 
had  to  pass  again  when  it  returned  from  the  cathedral.  Oi 
religious  services,  of  music,  of  rites  and  solemnities,  of  addresses 
and  answers,  of  propositions  and  readings  aloud,  there  was  so 
much  in  church,  choir,  and  conclave,  before  it  came  to  the 
swearing  of  the  electoral  capitulation,  that  we  had  time  enougli 
to  partake  of  an  excellent  collation,  and  to  empty  many  boitleB 
to  the  health  of  our  old  and  yoimg  ruler.  The  conTersation, 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  reverted  to  the 
time  past,  and  there  were  not  wanting  aged  persons  who  pre- 
ferred that  to  the  present,  at  least  with  respect  to  a  certain 
human  interest  and  impassioned  sympathy  which  then  pre- 
vailed. At  the  coronation  of  Francis  the  First  all  had  not 
been  so  settled  as  now ;  peace  had  not  yet  been  concluded ; 
France  and  the  Electors  of  Erandenbm-g  and  the  Palatinate 
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were  opposed  to  the  election ;  tlie  troops  of  tlie  fiitm-e  emperor 
were  stationed  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  his  head-quarters, 
and  the  insignia  of  the  Empire  coming  from  Aix,  were  almost 
carried  off  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate.  Meanwhile 
negotiations  went  on,  and  on  neither  side  was  the  affair  con- 
ducted in  the  strictest  manner.  Maria  Thebesa,  though 
then  pregnant,  comes  in  person  to  see  the  coronation  of  her 
iiusband,  which  is  at  last  canied  into  effect.  She  arrived  at 
Aschaffenburg,  and  went  on  board  a  yacht  in  order  to  repair 
to  Frankfort.  Francis,  from  Heidelberg,  thinks  to  meet  his 
wife,  but  comes  too  late;  she  has  already  departed.  Unknown, 
he  throws  himself  into  a  little  boat,  hastens  after  her,  reaches 
her  ship,  and  the  loving  pair  is  delighted  at  this  surprising 
meeting.  The  story  spreads  immediately,  and  all  the  world 
sympathizes  with  this  tender  pair,  so  richly  blessed  with  their 
diildren,  who  have  been  so  inseparable  since  their  imion,  that 
once  on  a  journey  from  Vienna  to  Florence  they  are  forced  to 
keep  quarantine  together  on  the  Venetian  border.  Maria 
Theresa  is  welcomed  in  the  city  with  rejoicings,  she  enters  the 
Roman  Emperor  inn,  while  the  great  tent  for  the  reception  of 
her  husband  is  erected  on  the  Bomheim  heath.  There  of  the 
^iritual  Electors  is  foimd  only  Mentz,  and  of  the  ambassadors 
of  the  temporal  Electors,  only  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hanover. 
The  entrance  begins,  and  what  it  may  lack  of  completeness 
and  splendour  is  richly  compensated  by  the  presence  of  a  beau- 
tiful lady.  She  stands  upon  the  balcony  of  the  well-situated 
house,  and  greets  her  husband  with  cries  of  Vivat  and  clapping 
of  hands ;  flie  people  joined,  excited  to  the  liighest  enthusiasm. 
As  the  great  are,  after  all,  men,  the  citizen  thinks  them  his 
equals  when  he  wishes  to  love  them,  and  that  he  can  best  do 
when  he  can  picture  them  to  himself  as  loving  husbands,  tender 
parents,  devoted  brothers,  and  true  friends.  At  that  time  all 
happiness  had  been  wished  and  prophesied,  and  to-day  it  was 
seen  fulfilled  in  the  first-bom  son ;  to  whom  everybody  was 
well  inclined  on  accoimt  of  his  handsome  youthful  form,  and 
upon  whom  the  world  set  the  greatest  hopes,  on  account  of 
the  great  qualities  that  he  showed. 

We  Ldd  become  quite  absorbed  in  the  past  and  friture,  when 
•ome  friends  who  came  in  recalled  us  to  the  present.  They 
were  of  those  who  know  the  value  of  novelty,  and  therefore 
hasten  to  announce  it  first.   They  were  even  able  to  teU  of  a  fine 

Id 


huiiuinc  trait  iu  those  exalted  pereooaKes  whom,  we  liad  weea 
fcu  ))v  with  tlip  grcati'&t  jramp.  It  had  oeen  concerted  that  on 
the  vray.  bctnui'n  Ileuscnstnmm  and  the  great  tent,  the  Smfe- 
ror  ;iu(l  King  should  fiud  the  Ijmdgtuve  of  Oannstadt  in  die 
forest.  Thin  old  prince,  now  approochins  the  grave,  wirited 
to  sec  once  more  the  master  to  whom  he  had  been  devoted  in 
tbriuer  times.  Both  mi^^^ht  remember  the  day  when  the  I^nd- 
(frave  brought  over  to  Heidelberg  the  decree  of  the  Elecb^ 
ehoosiiig  fnujcis  as  Emperor,  and  replied  to  the  valuable  pre- 
sents he  received  with  pi-otestations  of  uualterable  devotion. 
These  eminent  persons  stood  ia  a  grove  of  fiis,  and  the  Land- 
gi-ave.  weuk  with  old  age,  supported  himself  against  a  pine,  ta 
continue  the  conversation,  which  was  not  without  emotion  aa 
both  sides.  The  place  was  aflerwarda  marked  in  an  innocent 
way,  aud  we  young  people  sometimes  wandered  to  it. 

Thus  sc>-eral  hours  had  passed  in  remembrance  of  the  M 
and  consideration  of  the  new,  when  the  procession,  thought 
eurtailed  and  more  compact,  again  passed  before  our  eyes,  laA 
we  were  enabled  to  observe  and  laai-k  the  detail  more  closely, 
and  imprint  it  on  our  minds  for  the  futui'c. 

From  that  moment  the  city  was  in  unintemipted  motion; 
for  imtil  each  and  every  one  whom  it  behoved,  and  of  whom  H 
was  required,  had  paid  their  respects  to  the  highest  dignitit 
and  exhibited  themselves  one  by  one,  there  was  no  e 
marching  to  and  fro,  and  the  court  of  each  one  of 
pel-sons  present  could  be  verj'  conveniently  repeated 

Now,  too,  the  insignia  of  the  Empire  arrived.     " 
iiueieut  iisage  might  bo  omitted  even  iix  this  res 
■lO  remain  half  a  day  till  lat-e  at  night  in 
;iCcount  of  a  dispute  about  territory  and 
J''.!petor  of  Mentz  and  the  cit>-.    7  lie  iattei-  jii 
iifMentz  escorted  the  insignin         "  '     * 

ihe  aflUu-  terminated  for  tkta 

In  these  days  I  did  not  r 
write  and  copy ;  everyth 
month  of  March,  the  ser 
festivals  for  us.    I  ha<' 
plele  account  of  w] 
to  be  expected  on 
proached ;  I  thonj 
v^t  properly  i 
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and  my  pen  I  merely  worked  up  ralpidly  for  this  sole  and  imme- 
diate use.  At  last  I  reached  her  residence  somewhat  late  one 
evening,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  to  think  how  my  discourse 
on  this  occasion  would  be  much  more  successful  than  the  first 
unprepared  one.  But  a  momentary  incitement  often  brings 
us,  and  others  through  us,  more  joy  than  the  most  deliberate 
purpose  can  afford.  I  found,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  the  same 
company,  but  there  were  some  imknown  persons  among  them. 
They  sat  down  to  play,  all  except  Gretchen  and  her  younger 
cousin,  who  remained  with  me  at  the  slate.  The  dear  girl 
expressed  most  gracefully  her  delight  that  she,  though  a 
stranger,  had  passed  for  a  citizen  on,3ie  election-day,  and  had 
taken  part  in  that  imique  spectacle.  She  thanked  me  most 
warmly  for  having  managed  to  take  care  of  her,  and  for  hav- 
ing been  so  attentive  as  to  procure  her,  through  Pylades,  all 
sorts  of  admissions  by  means  of  billets,  directions,  friends,  and 
intercessions. 

She  liked  to  hear  about  the  jewels  of  the  Empire.  I  pro- 
mised her  that  we  should,  if  possible,  see  these  together.  She 
made  some  jesting  remarks  when  she  learned  that  the  garments 
and  crown  had  been  tried  on  the  young  king.  I  knew  where 
she  would  gaze  at  the  solemnities  of  the  coronation-day,  and 
directed  her  attention  to  everything  that  was  impending,  and 
particularly  to  what  might  be  minutely  inspected  from  licr 
place  of  view. 

Thus  we  forgot  to  think  about  time ;  it  was  abeady  past 
midnight ;  and  I  found  that  I  imfortunately  had  not  the  house- 
key  with.  me.  I  could  not  enter  the  house  without  making 
the  greatest  disturbance.  I  communicated  my  embarrassment 
to  her.  "After  all,"  said  she,  "  it  will  be  best  for  the  com- 
pany to  remain  together."  The  cousins  and  the  strangers  had 
already  had  this  in  mind,  because  it  was  not  known  where 
they  would  be  lodged  for  the  night.  The  matter  was  soon 
decided ;  Gretchen  went  to  make  some  coffee,  after  bringing 
in  and  lighting  a  large  brass  lamp,  furnished  with  oil  and 
wick,  because  the  candles  threatened  to  bum  out. 

The  coffee  served  to  enliven  us  for  several  hom'S,  but  the 
game  gradually  slackened;  conversation  failed;  the  mother 
uept  in  the  great  chair ;  the  strangers,  weary  from  travelling, 
nodded  here  and  there,  and  Pylades  and  his  £ur  one  sat  in  a 
oomer.    She  had  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  had  gone  to 
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sleep,  and  he  did  not  keep  long  awake.  The  younger  oousir 
sitting  opposite  to  iis  by  the  slate,  had  crossed  his  arms  before 
him,  and  slept  with  his  face  resting  upon  them.  I  sat  in  the 
'window-comer,  behind  the  table,  and  Gretchen  by  me.  We 
talked  in  a  low  voice :  but  at  last  sleep  overcame  her  also,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  sank  at  once  into  a  slumber. 
Thus  I  now  sat,  the  only  one  awake,  in  a  most  singular  posi- 
tion, in  which  the  kind  brother  of  death  soon  put  me  also  to 
rest.  I  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  already  bright 
day.  Gretchen  was  standing  before  the  mirror  arranging  her 
little  cap ;  she  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  and  when  I  de- 
parted cordially  pressed  my  hands.  I  Cffept  home  by  a  round- 
about way ;  for,  on  the  side  towards  the  little  Stag-ditch,  my 
father  had  opened  a  sort  of  little  peep-hole  in  the  wall,  not 
without  the  opposition  of  his  neighbour.  This  side  we  avoided 
when  we  wanted  not  to  be  observed  by  him  in  coming  home. 
My  mother,  whose  mediation  always  came  in  weU  for  us,  had 
endeavoured  to  palliate  my  absence  in  the  morning  at  brcak£su5t, 
by  the  supposition  that  I  had  gone  out  early,  and  I  experienced 
no  disagreeable  effects  from  iMs  innocent  night. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  infinitely  various  world  which  sur- 
roimded  me,  produced  upon  me  but  a  very  simple  impression. 
I  had  no  interest  but  to  mark  closely  the  outside  of  the  objects, 
no  business  but  that  with  which  I  had  been  charged  by  my 
father  and  Herr  von  Konigsthal,  by  which,  indeed,  I  perceiyeoi 
the  inner  course  of  things.  I  had  no  liking  but  for  Gretchen, 
and  no  other  view  than  to  see  and  apprehend  all  properly,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  with  her,  and  explain  it  to  her. 
Often  when  a  train  was  going  by,  I  described  it  half  aloud  to 
mjrseK,  to  assure  myself  of  all  the  particulars,  and  to  be  praised 
by  my  fair  one  for  this  attention  and  acciuracy ;  the  applause 
and  acknowledgments  of  the  others  I  regarded  as  a  mere 
appendix. 

I  was  indeed  presented  to  many  exalted  and  distinguiBhed 
persons ;  but  partly,  no  one  had  time  to  ti'ouble  himself  about 
others,  and  partly,  older  people  do  not  know  at  once  how  they 
should  converse  with  a  yoimg  man  and  try  him.  I,  on  my 
ride,  was  likewise  not  particularly  skiLful  in  adapting  myself 
to  people.  Generally  I  acquired  their  favour,  but  not  their 
annrobation.     Whatever  occupied  me  was  completely  present 

'It  p^but  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  might  be  also  suitable  t? 
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others.  I  was  mostly  too  lively  or  too  quiet,  and  appecired 
either  importunate  or  sullen,  just  as  persons  attracted  or 
repelled  me ;  and  thus  I  was  considered  to  be  indeed  fuU  of 
promise,  but  at  the  same  time  was  declared  eccentric. 

The  coronation-day  dawned  at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1764;  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  everybody  was  in 
motion.  I,  with  several  of  my  relations  and  friends,  had  been 
provided  with  a  good  place  in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the 
Romer  itself,  where  we  might  completely  survey  the  whole. 
We  betook  ourselves  to  the  spot  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
from  above,  as  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  contemplated  the  arrange- 
ments which  we  had  inspected  more  closely  the  day  before. 
There  was  the  newly-erected  fountain,  with  two  large  tubs  on 
the  left  and  right,  into  which  the  double-eagle  on  the  post  was 
to  pour  from  its  two  beaks  white  wine  on  this  side  and  red 
wine  on  that.  There,  gathered  into  a  heap,  lay  the  oats ;  here 
stood  the  large  wooden  hut,  in  which  we  had  several  days  since 
seen  the  whole  fat  ox  roasted  and  basted  on  a  huge  spit  before 
a  charcoal  fire.  All  the^  avenues  leading  out  from  the  Romer, 
and  from  other  streets  back  to  the  Romer,  were  secured  on 
both  sides  by  barriers  and  guards.  The  great  square  was  gra 
duaUy  fiUed,  and  the  waving  and  pressure  grew  every  moment 
stronger  and  more  in  motion,  as  the  multitude  always,  if  pos- 
sible, endeavoured  to  reach  the  spot  where  some  new  scene 
arose,  and  something  particular  was  announced. 

All  this  time  there  reigned  a  tolerable  stillness,  and  when 
the  alarm-bells  were  sounded,  all  the  people  seemed  struck 
with  terror  and  amazement.  What  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  could  overlook  the  square  from  above,  was  the 
train  in  which  the  lords  of  Aix  and  Nuremberg  brought  the 
crown-jewels  to  the  cathedral.  These,  as  palladia,  had  been 
assigned  the  first  place  in  the  can-iage,  and  the  deputies  sat 
before  them  on  the  back  seat  with  becoming  reverence.  Now 
the  three  Electors  betake  themselves  to  the  cathedral.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  insignia  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the 
crown  and  sword  are  immediately  carried  to  the  imperial 
quarters.  The  ftirther  arrangements  and  manifold  ceremonies 
occupied,  in  the  interim,  the  chief  persons,  as  well  as  the  spec- 
tators, in  the  church,  as  we  other  well-informed  persons  could 
well  imagine. 

In  the  meanwhile  before  our  eyes  the  ambassadors  ascended 
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to  the  Romcr,  from  which  the  canopy  is  carried  by  the  under* 
officers  into  the  imperial  quarters.  The  Hereditary  Marshal 
Count  von  Pappenheim  instantly  moimts  his  horse ;  he  was 
a  very  liandsome,  slender  gentleman,  whom  the  Spanish  cos- 
tume, the  rich  doublet,  tlie  gold  mantle,  the  high  feathered 
hat,  and  the  loose  flying  hair,  became  very  well.  He  puts 
himself  in  motion,  and,  amid  the  sound  of  all  the  beUs,  the 
ambassadors  follow  him  on  horseback  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Emperor  in  still  greater  magnificence  than  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. One  would  have  liked  to  be  there  too,  as  indeed  on  this 
day  it  would  have  been  altogether  desirable  to  multiply  one's- 
self.  However,  we  told  each  other  what  was  going  on  there. 
Now  the  Emperor  is  putting  on  his  domestic  robCs,  we  said, 
a  new  dress,  made  after  the  old  Carolingian  pattern.  The 
hereditary  officers  receive  the  insignia,  and  with  them  get  on 
horseback.  The  Emperor  in  his  robes,  the  Roman  King  in  the 
Spanish  habit,  immediately  moimt  their  steeds;  and  while 
this  is  done,  the  endless  procession  which  precedes  them  has 
idready  announced  them. 

The  eye  was  already  wearied  by  the  multitude  of  richly- 
dressed  attendants  and  magistrates,  and  by  the  nobility  who, 
in  stately  fashion,  were  moving  along ;  but  when  the  Elec- 
toral envoys,  the  hereditary  officers,  and  at  last,  under  the 
richly-embroidered  canopy,  borne  by  twelve  Schoffen  and 
senators,  the  Emperor,  in  romantic  costume,  and  to  the  left, 
a  little  behind  him,  in  the  Spanish  dress,  his  son,  slowly  floated 
along  on  magnificently-adorned  horses,  the  eye  was  no  more 
sufficient  for  the  sight.  One  would  have  liked  to  detain  the 
scene,  but  for  a  moment,  by  a  magic  charm ;  but  the  gloiy 
passed  on  without  stopping,  and  the  space  that  was  scarcely 
quitted  was  immediately  filled  again  by  the  crowd,  whid^ 
poured  in  like  billows. 

But  now  a  new  pressure  took  place ;  for  another  approach 
from  the  market  to  the  Romer  gate  had  to  be  opened,  and  a 
road  of  planks  to  be  bridged  over  it,  on  which  the  train 
returning  from  the  cathedral  was  to  walk. 

What  passed  within  the  cathedral,  the  endless  ceremoniea 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  anointing,  the  crowning^ 
the  dubbing  of  knighthood,— -all  this  we  were  glad  to  hear 
told  afterwards  by  those  who  had  sacrificed  much  else  to  be 
present  in  the  church 
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The  rest  of  us,  in  the  interim,  partook  of  a  frugal  repast ; 
for  in  this  festal  day  we  had  to  be  contented  with  cold  meat . 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  and  oldest  wine  had  beer, 
brought  out  of  all  the  family-cellars,  so  that  in  this  respect  at 
least  we  celebrated  the  ancient  festival  in  ancient  style. 

In  the  square,  the  sight  most  worth  seeing  was  now  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  finished,  and  covered  with  orange  and 
white  cloth ;  and  we  who  had  stared  at  the  Emperor,  first  in 
his  carriage  and  then  on  horseback,  were  now  to  admire  him 
walking  on  foot.  Singularly  enough,  the  last  pleased  us  the 
most ;  for  we  thought  that  in  this  way  he  exhibited  himself 
both  in  the  most  natm'al  and  in  the  most  dignified  manner. 

Older  persons,  who  were  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Francis  the  First,  related  that  Maria  Theresa,  beautiful 
beyond  measure,  had  looked  on  this  solemnity  fi:om  a  bal- 
cony window  of  the  Frauenstein  house,  close  to  the  Romer. 
As  her  consort  returned  from  the  cathedral  in  his  strange 
costume,  and  seemed  to  her,  so  to  speak,  like  a  ghost  of 
Charlemagne,  he  had,  as  if  in  jest,  raised  both  his  hands,  and 
shown  her  the  imperial  globe,  the  sceptre,  and  the  curious 
gloves,  at  which  she  had  broken  out  into  immoderate  laugh- 
ter, which  served  for  the  great  delight  and  edification  of  the 
crowd,  which  was  thus  honoured  with  a  sight  of  the  good  and 
natural  matrimonial  understanding  between  the  most  exalted 
couple  of  Christendom.  But  when  the  Empress,  to  greet  her 
consort,  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  even  shouted  a  loud 
vivat  to  him,  the  enthusiasm  and  exultation  of  the  people  was 
raised  to  the  highest,  so  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  cheers 
of  joy. 

Now,  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the  van  of  the  long  trftin 
which  gently  made  its  way  over  the  many-coloured  bridge, 
announced  that  all  was  done.  The  attention  was  greater  than 
ever,  and  the  procession  more  distinct  than  before,  particu- 
larly for  us,  since  it  now  came  directly  up  to  us.  We  saw  it, 
as  well  as  tiie  whole  of  the  square,  which  was  thronged  with 
people,  akaost  as  if  on  a  groimd-plan.  Only  at  the  end  the 
magnificence  was  too  much  crowded;  for  the  envoys,  the 
hereditary  officers,  the  Emperor  and  King,  imder  the  canopy 

S Baldachin),  the  three  spiritual  Electors,  who  immediately 
bllowed,  the  Schoflfen  and  senators,  dressed  in  black,  the 
gold  embroidered  canopy  {Himmel), — all  seemed  only  one 
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mass,  which  moved  by  a  single  will,  splendidly  harmoaioiLi^ 
and  thus  stepping  from  the  temple  amid  the  sound  of  tho 
bells,  beamed  towards  us  as  something  holy. 

A  politico-religious  ceremony  possesses  an  infinite  chann. 
We  behold  earthly  majesty  before  our  eyes,  surrounded  by  all 
the  symbols  of  its  power ;  but  while  it  bends  before  that  of 
heaven,  it  brings  to  our  minds  the  communion  of  both.  For 
even  the  inJividual  can  only  prove  his  relationship  with  the 
Deity  by  subjecting  himself  and  adoring. 

The  rejoicings,  which  resounded  fjrom  the  market-place, 
now  spread  likewise  over  the  great  square,  and  a  boisterous 
vivat  burst  forth  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  throats, 
imd  doubtless  from  as  many  hearts.  For  this  grand  festival 
was  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  lasting  peace,  which  indeed  for 
many  a  long  year  actually  blessed  Germany. 

Several  days  before,  it  had  been  made  known  by  public 
proclamation,  that  neither  the  bridge  nor  the  eagle  over  the 
fountain  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  and  were  therefore 
uot,  as  at  other  times,  to  te  touched.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  inevitable  with  such  a  rush  of  persons. 
But  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree  to  the  genius  of  the 
mob,  persons  expressly  appointed  went  behind  the  procession, 
loosened  the  cloth  from  tiie  bridge,  wound  it  up  like  a  flag, 
and  threw  it  into  the  air.  This  gave  rise  to  no  disaster,  but 
to  a  laughable  mishap ;  for  the  cloth  unrolled  itself  in  the  air, 
and,  as  it  fell,  covered  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  persons. 
Those  now  who  took  hold  of  the  ends  and  drew  them  towards 
themselves,  pulled  all  those  in  the  middle  to  the  ground,  en- 
veloped them  and  teased  them  till  they  tore  or  cut  themselvei 
through,  and  everybody,  in  his  own  way,  had  borne  off  a 
comer  of  the  stuff  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  Majesty. 

1  did  not  long  contemplate  this  rude  sport,  but  hastened 
from  my  high  position,  through  all  sorts  of  little  steps  and 
passages,  down  to  the  great  Romer  stairs,  where  the  distin- 
guished and  majestic  mass,  which  had  been  stared  at  frt>m 
the  distance,  was  to  ascend  in  its  imdulating  course.  The 
crowd  was  not  great,  because  the  entrances  to  the  council- 
house  were  well  garrisoned,  and  I  fortunately  reached  at  once 
the  iron  balustrades  above.  Now  the  chief  personages  as- 
cended past  me,  while  their  followers  remained  behind  in  the 
lower  arched  passages,  and  I  could  observe  them  on  the  thride 
broken  stairs  from  all  sides,  and  at  last  quite  close. 
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Finally  both  their  Majesties  came  up.  Father  and  son 
were  altogether  dressed  like  Menaechmi.  The  Emperor's 
domestic  robes,  of  purple-coloured  silk,  richly  adorned  with 
pearls  and  stones,  as  well  as  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  imperial 
orb,  struck  the  eye  with  good  eflfect.  For  all  in  them  was 
new,  and  the  imitation  of  the  antique  was  tasteful.  He 
moved,  too,  quite  easily  in  his  attire,  and  his  true-hearted, 
dignified  face,  indicated  at  once  the  emperor  and  the  father. 
The  young  King,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  monstrous  articles  of 
dress,  with  the  crown-jewels  of  Charlemagne,  dragged  himself 
along  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  disguise,  so  that  he  himself,  looking 
at  his  father  from  time  to  time,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 
The  crown,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  line  a  great  deal, 
stood  out  from  his  head  like  an  overhanging  roof.  The  dal- 
matica,  the  stole,  well  as  they  had  been  fitted  and  taken  in 
by  sewing,  presented  by  no  means  an  advantageous  appeal 
ance.  The  sceptre  and  imperial  orb  excited  some  admiration ; 
but  one  would,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  princely  cfiect,  rather 
have  seen  a  strong  form,  suited  to  the  dress,  invested  and 
adorned  with  it. 

Scarcely  were  the  gates  of  t^e  great  hall  closed  behind 
these  figures,  than  I  hurried  to  my  former  place,  which  bein^ 
already  occupied  by  others,  I  only  regained  with  some  trouble. 

It  was  precisely  at  the  right  time  that  I  again  took  possession 
of  my  window ;  for  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  tliat  was 
to  be  seen  in  public  was  just  about  to  take  place.  AU  the 
people  had  turned  towards  the  Romer,  and  a  reiterated  shout 
of  vivat  gave  us  to  imderstand  that  the  Emperor  and  King,  in 
their  vestments,  were  showing  themselves  to  the  populace 
from  the  balcony  of  the  great  hall.  But  they  were  not  alone 
to  serve  as  a  spectacle,  since  another  strange  spectacle  occurred 
before  their  eyes.  First  of  all,  the  handsome  slender  Heredi- 
tary Marshal  flimg  himself  upon  his  steed ;  he  had  laid  aside 
his  sword ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  silver-handled  vessel, 
and  a  tin  spatula  in  his  left.  He  rode  within  the  barriers  to 
the  great  heap  of  oats,  sprang  in,  filled  the  vessel  to  overflow, 
smoothed  it  off,  and  carried  it  back  again  with  great  dignity. 
The  imperial  stable  was  now  provided  for.  The  Hereditary 
Chamberlain  then  rode  likewise  to  the  spot,  and  brought  back 
a  basin  with  ewer  and  towel.  But  more  entertaining  for  the 
spectators  was  the  Hereditary  Carver,  who  came  to  fetch  a 
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piece  of  the  roasted  ox.  He  also  rode,  with  a  silver  dish, 
through  the  barriers,  to  the  large  wooden  kitchen,  and  came 
forth  again  with  his  portion  covered,  that  he  might  go  back 
to  the  Romer.  Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Hereditary  Cup- 
bearer, who  rode  to  the  fountain  and  fetched  wine.  Thus 
now  was  the  imperial  table  furnished,  and  every  eye  waited 
upon  the  Hereditary  Treasurer,  who  was  to  throw  about  the 
money.  He,  too,  mounted  a  fine  steed,  to  the  sides  of  whose 
saddle,  instead  of  holsters,  a  couple  of  splendid  bags  em- 
broidered with  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate,  were  suspended. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  himself  in  motion  than  he  plimged  his 
hands  into  these  pockets,  and  generously  scattered  right  and 
left  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  on  every  occasion  glittered 
merrily  in  the  air  like  metallic  rain.  A  thousand  hands 
waved  instantly  in  the  air  to  catch  the  gifts ;  but  hardly  had 
the  coins  fallen  than  the  crowd  tumbled  over  each  other  on 
the  ground,  and  struggled  violently  for  the  pieces  which 
might  have  reached  the  earth.  As  this  agitation  was  con- 
stantly repeated  on  both  sides  as  the  giver  rode  forwards,  it 
afforded  the  spectators  a  very  diverting  sight.  It  was  most 
lively  at  the  close,  when  he  threw  out  the  bags  themselves, 
and  everybody  tried  to  catch'  this  highest  prize. 

Their  Majesties  had  retired  from  the  balcony,  and  another 
offering  was  to  be  made  to  the  mob,  who,  on  such  occasions, 
would  rather  steal  the  gifts  than  receive  them  tranquOly  and 
grateftiUy.  The  custom  prevailed,  in  more  rude  and  uncouth 
times,  of  giving  up  to  the  people  on  the  spot  the  oats,  as 
soon  as  the  Hereditary  Marshal  had  taken  away  his  share, 
the  foimtain  and  the  kitchen,  after  the  cup-bearer  and  the 
carver  had  performed  their  offices.  But  this  time,  to  guard 
against  all  mischief,  order  and  moderation  were  preserved  as 
far  as  possible.  But  the  old  malicious  jokes,  that  when  one 
filled  a  sack  with  oats  another  cut  a  hole  in  it,  with  sallies  of 
the  kind,  were  revived.  About  the  roasted  ox,  a  serious 
battle  on  this  occasion,  as  usual,  was  waged.  This  could 
only  be  contested  en  masse.  Two  guilds,  the  butchers  and  the 
"wine-porters,  had,  according  to  ancient  custom,  again  stationed 
themselves  so  that  the  monstrous  roast  must  fell  to  one  of 
the  two.  The  butchers  believed  that  they  had  the  best  right 
to  an  ox  which  they  provided  entire  for  the  kitchen;  tho 
wine-porters,   on  the  other  hand,  laid  claim  because   tho 
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kitchen  was  built  near  tlie  abode  of  their  guild,  and  becauso 
they  had  gained  the  "\4ctory  the  last  time,  the  horns  of  the 
captured  steer  still  projecting  from  the  latticed  gable-window 
of  their  guild  and  meeting-house  as  a  sign  of  victory.  Both 
these  companies  had  very  strong  and  able  members ;  but  which 
of  them  conquered  this  time,  I  no  longer  remember. 

But  as  a  festival  of  this  kind  must  always  close  with 
something  dangerous  and  frightful,  it  was  reaUy  a  terrible 
moment  when  the  wooden  kitchen  itself  was  made  a  prize. 
The  roof  of  it  swarmed  instantly  with  men,  no  one  knowing 
how  they  got  there,  the  boards  were  torn  loose,  and  pitched 
down,  so  that  one  could  not  help  supposing,  particularly 
at  a  distance,  that  each  would  kill  a  few  of  those  pressing  to 
the  spot.  In  a  trice  the  hut  was  unroofed,  and  single  indivi- 
duals himg  to  the  beams  and  rafters,  in  order  to  pull  them 
also  out  of  their  joinings;  nay,  many  floated  above  upon 
the  posts  which  had  been  already  sawn  off  below,  and  the 
whole  skeleton,  moving  backwards  and  forw'ards,  threatened 
to  fall  in.  Sensitive  persons  turned  their  eyes  away,  and 
everybody  expected  a  great  calamity ;  but  we  did  not  hear  of 
any  mischief,  and  the  whole  affair,  though  impetuous  and 
violent,  had  passed  off  happily. 

Everybody  knew  now  that  the  Emperor  and  King  would 
return  from  the  cabinet,  whither  they  had  retired  from  the 
balcony,  and  feast  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Romer.  We  had 
been  able  to  admire  the  arrangements  made  for  it,  the  day 
before ;  and  my  most  anxious  wish  was,  if  possible,  to  look  in 
to-day.  I  repaired,  therefore,  by  the  usual  path,  to  the  great 
staircase,  which  stands  directly  opposite  the  door  of  the  hall. 
Here  I  gazed  at  the  distinguished  personages  who  this  day 
acted  as  the  servants  of  the  head  of  the  Empire.  Forty-four 
counts,  all  splendidly  dressed,  passed  me,  carrying  the  dishes 
from  the  kitchen,  so  tliat  the  contrast  between  their  dignity  and 
their  occupation  might  well  be  bewildering  to  a  boy.  llie 
erowd  was  not  great,  but,  considering  the  little  space,  suffi- 
tiently  perceptible.  The  hall-door  was  guarded,  while  those 
nrho  were  authorised  went  frequently  in  and  out.  I  saw  one 
of  the  Palatine  domestic  officials,  whom  I  asked  whether  he 
could  not  take  me  in  with  him.  He  did  not  deliberate 
long,  but  gave  me  one  of  the  silver  vessels  he  just  then  bore,— 
Kiiich  he  could  do  so  much  the  more  as  I  was  neatly  dad; 
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and  thus  I  reached  the  sanctuary.  The  Palatine  boffet  8i>od 
to  the  left,  directly  by  the  door,  and  with  some  steps  I  placed 
myself  on  the  elevation  of  it,  behind  the  barriers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  immediately  by  the  windows, 
raised  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  under  canopies,  sat  the 
Emperor  and  King  in  their  robes ;  but  the  crown  and  sceptre 
lay  at  some  distance  behind  them  on  gold  cushions.  The 
three  spiritual  Electors,  their  buffets  behind  them,  had  taken 
their  places  on  single  elevations ;  the  Elector  of  Mentz  oppo^ 
site  their  Majesties,  the  Elector  of  Treves  at  the  right,  and 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  the  left.  This  upper  part  of  Hie 
haJl  was  imposing  and  cheerM  to  behold,  and  excited  the 
remark  that  the  spiritual  power  likes  to  keep  as  long  as  pos- 
sible with  the  ruler.  On  the  contrary,  the  buffets  and  tables 
of  all  the  temporal  Electors,  which  were,  indeed,  magni- 
ficently ornamented,  but  without  occupants,  made  one  think 
of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  gradually  arisen  for  cen- 
turies between  them  and  the  head  of  the  Empire.  Their 
ambassadors  had  already  withdrawn  to  eat  in  a  side-chamber; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  hall  assumed  a  sort  of  spectral 
appearance,  by  so  many  invisible  guests  being  so  magnifi- 
cently attended,  a  large  unfurnished  table  in  the  middle  was 
still  more  sad  to  look  upon ;  for  there  also  many  covers  stood 
empty,  because  aU  those  who  had  certainly  a  right  to  sit 
there  had,  for  appearance  sake,  kept  away,  that  on  the  greatest 
day  of  honour  they  might  not  renounce  any  of  their  honour, 
if,  indeed,  they  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

Neither  my  years  nor  the  mass  of  present  objects  allowed 
me  to  make  many  reflections.  I  strove  to  see  all  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  when  the  dessert  was  brought  in  and  the  am- 
bassadors re-entered  to  pay  their  court,  I  sought  the  open  air, 
and  contrived  to  refresh  myself  with  good  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  after  a  day's  half-fasting,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  illumination  in  the  evening:. 

This  brilliant  night  I  purposed  celebrating  in  a  right 
hearty  way;  for  I  had  agreed  with  Gretchen,  and  Pyladed 
and  his  mistress,  that  we  should  meet  somewhere  at  nigntfoU. 
The  city  was  already  resplendent  at  every  end  and  comer 
when  I  met  my  beloved.  I  offered  Gretchen  my  arm ;  we 
went  from  one  quarter  to  another,  and  found  ourselves  very 
happy  in  each  other's  society.    The  cousins  at  first  were  aUib 
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of  our  party,  but  were  afterwards  lost  in  the  ittultitude  of 
people.  Before  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ambassadors,  where 
magnificent  illuminations  were  exhibited  (those  of  the  Elec- 
tor-Palatine were  pre-eminently  distinguished),  it  was  as 
clear  as  day.  Lest  I  should  be  recognised,  I  had  disguised 
myself  to  a  certain  extent,  and  Gretchen  did  not  find  it  amiss. 
We  admired  the  various  brilliant  representations  and  the 
feiry-like  structures  of  flame  by  which  each  ambassador  strove 
to  outshine  the  others.  But  Prince  Esterhazy's  arrangements 
surpassed  all  the  rest.  Om*  little  company  were  in  raptures 
boA  with  the  invention  and  the  execution,  and  we  were  just 
about  to  enjoy  this  in  detail,  when  the  cousins  again  met  us, 
and  spoke  to  us  of  the  glorious  illumination  witii  which  the 
Brandenburg  ambassador  had  adorned  his  quarters.  We 
were  not  displeased  at  taking  the  long  way  from  the  Boss- 
markt  (Horse-market)  to  the  Saalhof ;  but  found  that  we  had 
been  villanously  hoaxed. 

The  Saalhof  is,  towards  the  Maine,  a  regular  and  handsome 
structure,  but  the  part  in  the  direction  of  tlie  city  is  exceed- 
jiglv  old,  irregular,  and  unsightly.  SmaU  windows,  agreeing 
neither  in  form  nor  size,  neither  in  a  line  nor  placed  at  equal 
distances,  gates  and  doors  arranged  without  symmetry,  a 
ground-floor  mostly  turned  into  shops,-*it  forms  a  confiised 
outside,  which  is  never  observed  by  any  one.  Now  here  tliis 
accidental,  irregular,  imconnected  arcmtecture  had  been  fol- 
lowed, and  every  window,  every  door,  every  opening,  was 
surrounded  by  lamps ;  as  indeed  can  be  done  with  a  well- 
built  house ;  but  here  the  most  wretched  and  ill-formed  of 
all  fagades  was  thus  quite  incredibly  placed  in  the  clearest 
light.  Did  one  amuse  oneself  with  this  as  with  the  jests 
of  the  Pagliasso,*  though  not  without  scruple,  since  everybody 
must  recognise  something  intentional  in  it;— just  as  people 
had  before  glossed  over  tibe  previous  external  deportment  of 
Von  Plotho,  so  much  prized  in  other  respects,  and  when  once 
inclined  towards  him,  had  admired  him  as  a  wag,  who,  like 
his  king,  would  place  himself  above  all  ceremonies— one 
nevertheless  gladly  returned  to  the  fairy  kingdom  of  Ester- 
kazy. 

This  eminent  envoy,  to  honour  the  day,  had  quite  passed. 
OTC-r  his  own  unfavoui*ably  situated  quarters,  and  in  their 

*  A  sort  of  buffoon. 
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iitead  had  caused  the  great  esplanade  of  linden-trees  in  the 
Horse-market  to  be  decorated  in  the  front  with  a  portal  illu. 
minated  with  colours,  and  at  the  back  with  a  stQl  more  mag* 
nificent  prospect.  The  entire  enclosure  was  marked  by  lamps. 
Between  the  trees  stood  pyramids  and  spheres  of  light,  upoa 
transparent  pedestals ;  from  one  tree  to  another  were  stretched 
glittering  garlands,  on  which  floated  suspended  lights.  In 
several  places  bread  and  sausages  were  distributed  among  the 
people,  and  there  was  no  want  of  wine. 

Here  now,  four  abreast,  we  walked  very  comfortably  up 
and  down,  and  I,  by  Gretchen's  side,  fancied  that  I  really 
wandered  in  those  happy  Elysian  fields  where  they  pluck 
from  the  trees  crystal  cups  that  immediately  fill  themselves 
with  the  wine  desired,  and  shake  down  frnits  that  change  into 
every  dish  at  will.  At  last  we  also  felt  such  a  necessity,  and 
conducted  by  Pylades,  we  foimd  a  neat,  well-arranged  eating- 
house.  When  we  encoimtered  no  more  guests,  since  every- 
N)dy  was  going  about  the  streets,  we  were  all  the  better 
pleased,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  most  hap- 
pily and  cheerfully,  in  the  feeling  of  friendship,  love,  and 
attachment.  When  I  had  accompanied  Gretchen  as  £ir  as 
her  door,  she  kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  time  that  she  granted  me  this  favour ;  for,  alas,  I  was  not 
to  see  her  again. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  yet  in  bed,  my  mother 
entered,  in  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  was  easy  to  see  when  she 
was  at  all  distressed.  "  Get  up,"  she  said,  "  and  prepare 
yourself  for  something  unpleasant.  It  has  come  out  that  you 
frequent  very  bad  company,  and  have  involved  yourself  irb 
very  dangerous  and  bad  affairs.  Your  father  is  beside  himself, 
and  we  have  only  been  able  to  get  thus  much  from  him,  that 
he  will  investigate  the  affair  by  means  of  a  third  party.  Re- 
main in  your  chamber  and  await  what  may  happen.  Councillor 
Schneider  will  come  to  you;  he  has  the  commission  both 
from  your  father  and  from  the  authorities ;  for  the  matter  is 
already  prosecuted,  and  may  take  a  very  bad  turn." 

I  saw  that  they  took  the  affair  for  much  worse  than  it  was ;: 
yet  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  disquieted,  even  if  only  the  actual 
state  of  things  should  be  detected.  My  old  Messiah-loYing  friend 
finally  entered,  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes ;  he  took, 
mc  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  come  to  yott 
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on  such  an  affair.  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  you  could 
go  astray  so  far.  But  what  will  not  wicked  companions  and 
bad  example  do !  Thus  can  a  yoimg  inexperienced  man  be 
led  step  by  step  into  crime!"  "  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime," 
I  replied,  "  and  as  little  of  having  frequented  bad  company." 
''  The  question  now  is  not  one  of  defence,"  said  he,  interrupt- 
ing me,  "  but  of  investigation,  and  on  your  part  of  an  upright 
confession  "  "  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  retorted  I.  He 
seated  himself,  drew  out  a  paper,  and  began  to  question  me  : 
"  Have  you  not  recommended  N.  N.  to  your  grandfather  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ^  *  place  ?"  I  answered,  "  Yes."  "  Where 
did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  ?"  "  In  my  walks."  "  In 
what  company  ?"  I  started :  for  I  would  not  willingly  betray 
my  friends.  "  Silence  will  not  do  now,"  he  continued,  "  for 
all  is  sufficiently  known."  "  What  is  known  then  ?"  said  I. 
"  That  this  man  has  been  introduced  to  you  by  others  like  him 
—in  fact,  by  *  *  *."  Here  he  named  three  persons  whom  I 
had  never  seen  nor  known :  which  I  immediately  explained  to 
the  questioner.  "  You  pretend,"  he  resumed,  "not  to  know 
these  men,  and  have  yet  had  frequent  meetings  with  them." 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied ;  "  for,  as  I  have  said,  except  the 
fii'st,  I  do  not  know  one  of  them,  and  even  him  I  have  never 
seen  in  a  house."  "  Have  you  not  often  been  in  *  *  *  street  ?" 
"  Never,"  I  replied.  This  was  not  entirely  conformable  to  the 
truth.  I  had  once  accompanied  Pylades  to  his  sweetheart, 
who  Kved  in  that  street ;  but  we  had  entered  by  the  back-door, 
and  remained  in  the  summer-house.  I  therefore  supposed  that 
I  might  permit  myself  the  subterfuge,  that  I  bad  not  been  in 
the  street  itself. 

The  good  man  put  more  questions,  all  of  which  I  could  an- 
swer with  a  denial :  for  of  all  that  he  wished  to  learn  I  knew 
nothing.  At  last  he  seemed  to  become  vexed,  and  said,  "  You 
repay  my  confidence  and  good- will  very  badly ;  I  come  to  save 
you.  You  cannot  deny  that  you  have  composed  letters  for 
these  people  themselves  or  for  their  accomplices,  have  furnished 
them  writings,  and  have  thus  been  accessory  to  their  evil  acts ; 
for  the  question  is  of  nothing  less  than  of  forged  papers,  false 
wills,  counterfeit  bonds,  and  things  of  the  sort.  I  come  not 
only  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  come  in  the  name  and  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  who,  in  consideration  of  your  connexions 
and  youth,  would  spare  you  and  some  other  young  personSr 
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who,  like  you,  have  been  lured  into  the  net."  It  was  rtrango 
to  me  that  among  the  persons  he  named,  none  of  those  with 
whom  I  had  been  intimate  were  found.  The  circumstances 
touched,  without  agreeing,  and  I  could  still  hope  to  save  my 
young  Mends.  But  the  good  man  grew  more  and  more  urgent. 
I  could  not  deny  that  I  had  come  home  late  many  nights,  that 
I  had  contrived  to  have  a  house-key  made,  that  I  had  been 
seen  at  public  places  more  than  once  with  persons  of  low  rank 
and  suspicious  looks,  that  some  girls  were  mixed  up  in  the 
af&ir ;  in  short,  everything  seemed  to  be  discovered  but  the 
names.  This  gave  me  courage  to  persist  steadfastly  in  my 
silence.  "  Do  not,"  said  my  excellent  Mend,  "  let  me  go  away 
from  you ;  the  affair  allows  of  no  delay ;  immediately  after  me 
another  will  come,  who  will  not  grant  you  so  much  scope.  Do 
not  make  the  matter,  which  is  bad  enough,  worse  by  your 
obstinacy." 

I  represented  very  vividly  to  myself  the  good  cousins,  and 
particularly  Gretchen :  I  saw  them  arrested,  tried,  punished, 
^lisgraced,  and  then  it  went  through  my  soul  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  the  cousins,  though  they  always  observed  in* 
tegrity  towards  me,  might  have  engaged  in  such  bad  af&irs, 
J  it  least  the  oldest,  who  never  quite  pleased  me,  who  came 
home  later  and  later,  and  had  little  to  tell  of  a  cheerful  sort. 
Still  I  kept  back  my  confession.  "  Personally,"  said  I,  "  I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  evil,  and  can  rest  satii^ed  on  that  side, 
1)ut  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  with  whom  I  have  associated 
may  have  been  guilty  of  some  daring  or  illegal  act.  They  may 
be  sought,  found,  convicted,  punished ;  I  have  hitherto  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with ;  and  will  not  do  any  wrong  to  those 
who  have  behaved  well  and  kindly  to  me."  He  did  not  let 
me  finish,  but  exclaimed  with  some  agitation,  "  Yes,  they  will 
be  foimd  out.  These  villains  met  in  three  houses.  (He  named 
the  streets,  he  pointed  out  the  houses,  and,  imfortunately, 
among  them  was  the  one  to  which  I  used  to  go.)  The  finrt 
nest  is  abeady  broken  up,  and  at  this  moment  so  are  the  two 
others.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  will  be  clear.  Avoid,  by  a 
frank  confession,  a  judicial  inquiry,  a  confrontation,  and  all 
other  disagreeable  matters."  The  house  was  known  and  marked. 
Now  I  deemed  silence  useless ;  nay,  considering  the  innocence 
of  our  meetings,  I  could  hope  to  be  still  more  useM  to  them 
tfiaii  to  myself.     "  Sit  down,"  I  exclaimed,  fetching  him  back 
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froiu  the  door ;  *'  I  will  tell  all,  and  at  once  lighten  your  heart 
and  mine  ;  only  one  thing  I  ask ;  henceforth  let  there  be  no 
doubt  of  my  veracity." 

I  soon  told  my  friend  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair, 
and  was,  at  first,  calm  and  collected  ;  but  the  more  I  brought 
to  mind  and  pictured  to  myself  the  persons,  objects,  and 
events,  so  many  innocent  pleasures  and  charming  enjoyments, 
and  was  forced  to  depose  as  before  a  criminal  com*t,  the  more 
did  the  most  painfiil  feeling  increase,  so  that  at  last  I  bui'st 
forth  in  tears  and  gave  myself  up  to  imrestrained  passion.  The 
family  friend,  who  hoped  that  now  the  real  secret  was  coming 
to  light  (for  he  regarded  my  distress  as  a  symptom  that  I  was 
on  the  point  of  confessing  with  repugnance  something  mon- 
strous), sought  to  pacify  me,  as  with  him  the  discovery  was  the 
all-important  matter.  In  this  he  only  partly  succeeded,  but 
^so  far,  however,  that  I  could  eke  out  my  story  to  the  end. 
Though  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  proceedings,  he  was 
still  doubtful  to  some  extent,  and  put  further  questions  to  me, 
which  excited  me  afresh,  and  transported  me  with  pain  and 
rage.  I  asserted,  finally,  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
well  knew  that  I  need  fear  nothing,  for  I  was  innocent,  of  a 
good  fejnily,  and  well  reputed ;  but  that  they  might  be  just  as 
guiltless  without  having  it  recognised,  or  being  otherwise  fa- 
voured. I  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not 
spared  like  myself,  that  if  their  follies  were  not  regarded  with 
indulgence,  and  their  faults  pardoned,  that  if  anything  in  the 
least  harsh  or  imjust  happened  to  them,  I  would  do  myself  a 
mischief,  and  no  one  should  prevent  me.  In  this,  too,  my 
friend  tried  to  pacify  me  ;  but  I  did  not  trust  him,  and  was, 
when  he  quitted  me  at  last,  in  a  most  terrible  state.  I  now 
reproached  myself  for  having  told  the  affair,  and  brought  all 
the  positions  to  light.  I  foresaw  that  our  childish  actions, 
our  youthful  inclinations  and  confidences,  might  be  quite  dif- 
ferently interpreted,  and  that  I  might  perhaps  involve  the 
excellent  Pylades  in  the  matter,  and  render  him  very  unhappy. 
All  these  images  pressed  vividly  one  after  the  other  before  my 
sold,  sharpened  and  spurred  my  distress,  so  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  sorrow.  I  cast  myself  at  friU  length 
upon  the  floor,  and  moistened  it  with  my  tears. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  lain,  when  my  sister 
entered,  was  frightened  at  my  gestures,  and  did  all  that  she 
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could  to  raise  me  up.  She  told  me  that  a  person  comoiected 
with  the  magistracy  had  waited  below  with  my  father  for  the 
return  of  the  fiimily  friend,  and  that  after  they  had  been 
closeted  together  for  some  time,  both  the  gentlemen  had  de« 
parted,  had  talked  to  each  other  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
and  had  even  laughed.  She  believed  that  she  had  heard  the 
words — "  It  is  all  right ;  the  affidr  is  of  no  consequence." 
"  Indeed !"  I  broke  out,  "  the  affiur  is  of  no  consequence  for 
me, — ^for  us ;  for  I  have  conmiitted  no  crime,  and  if  I  had,  they 
would  contrive  to  help  me  through :  but  the  others,  the  others,** 
I  cried,  "  who  will  stand  by  them !" 

My  sister  tried  to  comfort  me  by  circumstantially  arguing 
that  if  those  of  higher  rank  were  to  be  saved,  a  veil  must  also 
be  cast  over  the  faults  of  the  more  lowly.  AU  this  was  of  no 
avail.  She  had  scarcely  left  than  I  again  abandoned  myself 
to  my  grief,  and  ever  recalled  alternately  the  images  botii  of. 
my  affection  and  passion  and  of  the  present  and  possible  mis- 
fortune. I  repeated  to  myself  tale  after  tale,  saw  only  unhap-^ 
piiKSS  following  unhappiness,  and  did  not  fail  in  particular 
to  make  Gretchen  and  myself  truly  wretched. 

The  family  friend  had  ordered  me  to  remain  in  my  room, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  but  the  family.  This 
was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  I  foimd  myself  best  alone.  My 
mother  and  sister  visited  me  from  time  to  time,  and  did  not 
fail  to  assist  me  vigorously  with  all  sorts  of  good  consola- 
tion ;  nay,  even  on  flie  second  day  they  came  in  the  name  of 
my  fiither,  who  was  now  better  informed,  to  offer  me  a  perfect 
amnesty,  which  indeed  I  gratefully  accepted ;  but  the  proposal 
that  I  should  go  out  with  him  and  look  at  the  insignia  of  the 
Empire,  which  were  now  exposed  to  the  curious,  I  stubbornly 
rejected,  and  I  asserted  that  I  wanted  to  know  nothing  either 
of  the  world  or  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  I  was  informed  how 
that  distressing  affair,  which  for  me  could  have  no  further  con- 
sequences, had  turned  out  for  my  poor  acquaintance.  They 
had  nothing  to  say  on  this  head,  and  left  me  alone.  Yet  the 
next  day  some  further  attempts  were  made  to  get  me  ont  of 
the  house  and  excite  in  me  a  sympathy  for  the  public  cere- 
monies. In  vain !  neither  the  great  gala-day,  nor  what  biup- 
pened  on  the  occasion  of  so  many  elevations  of  rank,  nor  me 
public  table  of  the  Emperor  and  King,— -in  short,  nothhig  could 
move  me.  The  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  might  come  and  wai^ 
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on  both  their  Majesties ;  these  might  visit  the  Electors ;  the 
last  electoral  sitting  might  be  attended  for  the  despatch  of 
business  in'arrear,  and  the  renewal  of  the  electoral  union;— 
nothing  could  call  me  forth  from  my  passionate  solitude.  J 
let  the  bells  ring  for  the  rejoicings,  the  Emperor  repair  to  the 
Capuchin  church,  the  Electors  and  Emperor  depart,  without 
on  that  account  moving  one  step  from  my  chamber.  The  final 
cannonading,  immoderate  as  it  might  be,  did  not  arouse  me, 
and  as  the  smoke  of  the  powder  dispersed,  and  the  sound  died 
away,  so  had  all  this  glory  vanished  from  my  soul. 

I  now  experienced  no  satisfaction  but  in  chewing  the  cud 
of  my  misery,  and  in  a  thousandfold  imaginary  multiplication 
of  it.  My  whole  inventive  faculty,  my  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
had  cast  themselves  on  this  diseased  spot,  and  threatened,  pre- 
cisely by  means  of  this  vitality,  to  involve  body  and  soul  into 
an  incurable  disorder.  In  this  melancholy  condition  nothing 
more  seemed  to  me  worth  a  desire,  nothing  worth  a  wish.  An 
infinite  yearning,  indeed,  seized  me  at  times  to  know  how  it 
had  gone  with  my  poor  friends  and  my  beloved,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  a  stricter  scrutiny,  how  far  they  were  im- 
plicated in  those  crimes,  or  had  been  foimd  guiltless.  This 
also  I  circumstantially  painted  to  myself  in  the  most  various 
ways,  and  did  not  fail  to  hold  them  as  innocent  and  truly  un- 
fortunate. Sometimes  I  longea  to  see  myself  freed  from  this 
uncertainty,  and  wrote  vehemently  threatening  letters  to  the 
femily  friend,  insisting  that  he  should  not  withhold  from  me 
the  further  progress  of  the  afiair.  Sometimes  I  tore  them  up 
again,  from  the  fear  of  learning  my  unhappiness  quite  distinctly, 
and  of  losing  the  principal  consolation  with  which  hitherto  1 
had  alternately  tormented  and  supported  myself. 

Thus  I  passed  both  day  and  night  in  great  disquiet,  in  raving 
and  lassitude,  so  that  I  felt  happy  at  last  when  a  bodily  iUness 
seized  me  with  considerable  violence,  when  they  had  to  call  in 
the  help  of  a  physician,  and  think  of  every  way  to  quiet  me. 
They  supposed  that  they  could  do  it  generally  by  the  sacred 
assurance  that  all  who  were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  guilt 
had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance,  that  my  nearest 
friends,  being  as  good  as  innocent,  had  been  dismissed  with  a 
slight  reprimand,  and  that  Gretchen  had  retired  from  the  city 
tmd  had  returned  to  her  own  home.    They  lingered  the  most 
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over  this  last  point,  and  I  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  part ;  fi>r 
I  could  discover  in  it,  not  a  voluntary  departure,  but  only  a 
shameful  banishment.  My  bodily  and  mental  condition  was 
not  improved  by  this  ;  my  distress  now  first  really  began,  and 
I  had  time  enough  to  torment  myself  by  picturing  the  strangest 
romance  of  sad  events,  and  an  inevitably  tragical  catastrophe. 


PART  THE  SECOIJO) 
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Thus  was  I  driven  alternately  to  assist  and  to  retard  my 
recovery,  and  a  certain  secret  chagrin  was  now  added  to  my 
other  sensations ;  for  I  plainly  perceived  that  I  vras  watched, 
— ^that  they  were  loth  to  hand  me  any  sealed  paper  without 
taking  notice  what  effect  it  produced — ^whether  I  kept  it 
secret — whether  I  laid  it  down  open,  and  the  like.  I  there- 
fore conjectured  that  Pylades,  or  one  of  the  cousins,  or  even 
Grretchen  herself,  mi^ht  have  attempted  to  write  to  me,  either 
to  give  or  to  obtain  mformation.  In  addition  to  my  sorrow, 
I  was  now  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  cross,  and  had  again 
fresh  opportunities  to  exercise  my  conjectures,  and  to  mislead 
myself  into  the  strangest  combinations. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  gave  me  a  special  overseer. 
Fortunately,  it  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  valued.  He 
had  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  friends ; 
and  his  former  pupil  had  gone  alone  to  the  university.  He 
often  visited  me  in  my  sad  condition,  and  they  at  last  found 
nothing  more  natural  than  to  give  him  a  chamber  next  to 
mine,  as  he  was  then  to  employ  me,  pacify  me,  and,  as  I 
marked,  keep  his  eye  upon  me.  Still,  as  I  esteemed  him 
from  my  heart,  and  had  already  confided  many  things  to  him, 
though  not  my  affection  for  Gbretchen,  I  determined  so  much 
the  more  to  be  perfectly  candid  and  straightforward  with  him, 
as  it  was  intolerable  to  me  to  live  in  daily  intercourse  with 
any  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  on  an  uncertain,  con- 
strained footing  with  him.  It  was  not  long,  then,  before  I  spoke 
to  him  about  ^e  affair,  refreshed  myself  by  the  relation  and 
repetition  of  the  minutest  circimistances  of  my  past  happiness, 
and  thus  gained  so  much,  that  he,  like  a  sensible  man,  saw  it 
would  be  better  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  the 
etory,  and  that  too  in  its  details  and  particulars,  so  that 
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I  might  be  clear  as  to  the  whole,  and  that  with  earnestness  and 
zeal,  I  might  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  composing 
myself,  throwing  the  past  behind  me,  and  beginning  a  new 
life.  First  he  confided  to  me  who  the  other  young  people  of 
quality  were  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced,  at 
tiie  outset,  into  daring  hoaxes,  then  into  sportive  breaches  of 
police,  afterwards  into  frolicsome  impositions  on  others,  and 
other  such  dangerous  matters.  Thus  actually  had  arisen  a 
little  conspiracy,  which  imprincipled  men  had  joined,  who, 
by  forging  papers  and  counterfeiting  signatures,  had  perpe- 
trated many  criminal  acts,  and  had  still  more  criminal  mat- 
ters in  preparation.  The  cousins,  after  whom  I  at  last  impa- 
tiently inquired,  had  been  found  to  be  quite  innocent,  only  very 
genemlly  acquainted  with  those  others,  and  not  at  all  implicated 
with  them.  My  client,  by  recommending  whom  to  my  grand- 
father I  had  in  fact  put  people  on  the  scent,  was  one  of  the 
worst,  and  had  sued  for  that  office  chiefly  that  he  might  un- 
dertake or  conceal  certain  villanies.  After  all  this,  I  could  at 
last  contain  myself  no  longer,  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
Gretchen,  for  whom  I,  once  for  all,  confessed  the  strongest 
attachment.  My  friend  shook  his  head  and  smiled,—"  Mxike 
yourself  easy,"  replied  he ;  "  this  girl  has  passed  her  exami- 
nation very  well,  and  has  borne  off  honourable  testimony  to 
that  effect.  They  could  discover  nothing  in  her  but  what  was 
good  and  amiable,  the  examiners  themselves  were  well-diefpoeed 
to  her,  and  could  not  reftise  her  desire  of  removing  from  the 
city.  Even  what  she  has  confessed  in  respect  to  you,  too, 
my  friend,  does  her  honour ;  I  have  read  her  deposition  in  the 
secret  reports  myself,  and  seen  her  signature."  "  The  signa- 
ture!" exclaimed  I,  ''which  makes  me  so  happy  and  so 
miserable.  What  has  she  confessed,  then?  What  has  she 
subscribed  ? "  My  friend  delayed  answering ;  but  the  cheer- 
frdncss  of  his  face  showed  me  that  he  concealed  nothing  dan- 
gerous. "  K  you  must  know,  then,"  replied  he  at  last,  "  when 
^e  was  interrogated  concerning  you,  and  her  intercourse 
with  you,  she  said  quite  frankly,  '  I  cannot  deny  that  I  haTB 
seen  him  often  and  with  pleasure ;  but  I  have  always  treated 
him  as  a  child,  and  my  affection  for  him  was  truly  that  of  a 
sister.  In  many  cases  I  have  given  him  good  advioGy  and 
instead  of  instigating  him  to  any  equivocal  action,  I  have  hin- 
dered him  from  taking  part  in  wanton  tricks,  which  might 
have  brought  him  into  ti-ouble.'  " 
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My  friend  still  went  on  making  Gretchen  speak  like  a 
governess ;  but  I  had  already  for  some  time  ceased  to  listen  to 
him ;  for  I  was  terribly  affronted  that  she  had  set  me  down 
in  the  reports  as  a  child,  and  believed  myself  at  once  cured  of 
all  passion  for  her.  I  even  hastily  assured  my  Mend  that  all 
^as  now  over.  I  also  spoke  no  more  of  her,  named  her  no 
more ;  but  I  could  not  leave  off  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  about 
her,  and  of  recalling  her  form,  her  air,  her  demeanour,  though 
now,  in  fact,  all  appeared  to  me  in  quite  another  light.  I  felt 
it  intolerable  that  a  girl,  at  the  most  only  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  me,  should  regard  me  as  a  child,  while  I  conceived 
I  passed  with  her  for  a  very  sensible  and  clever  youth.  Her 
cold  and  repelling  manner,  which  had  before  so  charmed  me, 
now  seemed  to  me  quite  repugnant ;  the  familiarities  which 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  take  with  me,  but  had  not 
permitted  me  to  return,  were  altogether  odious.  Yet  all 
would  have  been  well  enough  for  me,  if  by  subscribing  that 
poetical  love-letter,  in  which  she  had  confessed  a  formal 
attachment  to  me,  she  had  not  given  me  a  right  to  regard  her 
as  a  sly  and  selfish  coquette.  Her  masquerading  it  at  the 
milliner's^  too,  no  longer  seemed  to  me  so  innocent ;  and  I 
turned  these  annoying  reflections  over  and  over  within  myself 
until  I  had  entirely  stripped  her  of  all  her  amiable  qualities. 
My  judgment  was  convinced,  and  I  thought  I  must  cast  her 
away ;  but  her  image ! — her  image  gave  me  the  lie  as  often 
as  it  again  hovered  before  me,  which  indeed  happened  often 
enough. 

Nevertheless,  this  aiTOw  with  its  barbed  hooks  was  torn 
out  of  my  heart,  and  the  question  then  was,  how  the  inward 
sanatiye  power  of  youth  could  be  brought  to  one's  aid?  I 
really  put  on  the  man ;  and  the  first  thing  instantly  laid  aside 
was  the  weeping  and  raving,  which  I  now  regarded  as  childish 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  great  stride  for  the  better !  For  I 
had  often,  half  ihe  night  through,  given  myself  up  to  this  grief, 
with  the  greatest  violence,  so  that  at  last,  from  my  tears  and 
sobbing,  I  came  to  such  a  point  that  I  could  scarce  swallow 
any  more,  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  became  painful 
to  me,  and  my  breast,  which  was  so  nearly  concerned,  seemed 
to  suffer.  The  vexation  which  I  had  constantly  felt  since  the 
discovery,  made  me  banish  every  weakness.  I  found  it  frightfulv 
that  I  had  sacrificed  sleep,  repose  and  health,  for  the  sake  of 
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a  girl  who  was  pleased  to  consider  me  a  babe,  and  to  imaghitt 
herself,  with  respect  to  me,  something  very  much  like  a  nurse. 

These  depressing  reflections,  as  I  \^'as  soon  convinced,  were 
only  to  be  banished  by  activity ;  but  of  what  was  I  to  take 
hold  ?  I  had,  indeed,  much  to  make  up  for  in  many  things, 
and  to  prepare  myself,  in  more  than  one  sense,  for  the  uniyer* 
Kit}%  which  I  was  now  to  attend ;  but  I  relished  and  accam- 
plished  nothing.  Much  appeared  to  me  funiliar  and  trivial ; 
for  grounding  myself,  in  several  respects,  I  foimd  neither 
strength  vdthin  nor  opportunity  without ;  and  I  therefore  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  moved  by  the  taste  of  my  good  room. 
neighbour,  to  a  study  which  was  altogether  new  and  strange 
to  me,  and  which  for  a  long  time  offered  me  a  wide  field  of 
information  and  thought.  My  Mend  began,  namely,  to  make 
me  acqiuiinted  with  the  secrets  of  philosophy.  He  had  studied 
in  Jena,  under  Daries,  and,  possessing  a  well-regulated  mind, 
had  acutely  seized  the  relations  of  that  doctrme,  which  be 
now  sought  to  impai-t  to  me.  But,  imfortunately,  these 
things  would  not  hang  together  in  such  a  fashion  in  my  brain. 
I  put  questions,  which  he  promised  to  answer  afterwards ;  I 
made  demands,  which  he  promised  to  satisfy  in  future.  But 
our  most  important  difference  was  this,  that  I  maintained  a 
separate  philosophy  was  not  necessary,  as  the  whole  of  it  was 
already  contained  in  religion  and  poetry.  This  he  would  by 
no  means  allow,  but  rather  tried  to  prove  to  me  that  these 
must  first  be  founded  on  philosophy;  which  I  stubbornly 
flenied,  and  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  our  discussions, 
found  arguments  for  my  opinion.  For,  as  in  poetry  a  certain 
faith  in  the  impossible,  and  as  in  religion  a  like  faith  in  tbe 
inscrutable,  must  have  a  place,  the  philosophers  appeared  to 
me  to  be  in  a  very  false  position  who  would  demonstrate  and 
explain  both  of  them  from  their  own  field  of  vision.  Besides, 
it  was  very  quickly  proved,  fi:om  the  history  of  philosophy, 
that  one  sdways  sought  a  groimd  different  from  that  or  the 
other,  and  that  the  sceptic,  in  the  end,  prononnced  every- 
thing groundless  and  useless. 

However,  this  very  history  of  philosopny,  which  my  friend 
was  compelled  to  go  over  with  me,  because  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  dogmatical  discourse,  amused  me  very  miidb, 
but  only  on  this  account,  that  one  doctrine  or  opinion  seemed 
to  me  as  good  as  another,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  was  capaUe  of 
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penetrating  into  it.   With  the  most  ancient  men  and  schools  I 
was  best  pleased,  because  poetry,  religion,  and  philosophy  were 
completely  combined  into  one ;  and  I  only  maintained  that  first 
opinion  of  mine  with  the  more  animation,  when  the  book  of  Job^ 
and  the  Song  and  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  lays  of 
*  Jrphens  and  Hesiod,  seemed  to  bear  valid  witness  in  its  favour< 
My  friend  had  taken  the  smaller  ^*"»»k  of  Brucker  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  discourse ;  and  the  further  we  went  on,  the  less 
I  could  make  of  it.     I  could  not  clearly  see  what  the  first 
Greek  philosophers  would  have.     Socrates  I  esteemed  as  an 
excellent,  wise  man,  who  in  his  life  and  death  might  well  be 
compared  with  Christ.  His  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  me  to  bear  a  sti'ong  resemblance  to  the  Apostles,  who  dis- 
agreed immediately  after  their  Master's  death,  when  each 
manifestly  recognised  only  a  limited  view  as  the  right  one. 
Neither  &e  keenness  of  Aristotle  nor  the  fiilness  of  Plato  pro- 
duced the  least  fruit  in  me.    For  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  I 
had  already  conceived  some  affection,  and  even  procured  Epic- 
tetus,  whom  I  studied  with  much  interest.     My  friend  unwil- 
lingly let  me  have  my  way  in  this  one-sidedness,  from  which 
he  could  not  draw  me ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  varied  studies,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  bring  the  leading  question  into  a  narrow 
compass.     He  need  only  have  said  to  me  that  in  life  action4 
is  everything,  and  that  joy  and  sorrow  come  of  themselves,  j 
However,  youth  should  be  allowed  its  own  course ;  it  does  1 
not  stick  to  false  maxims  very  long ;  life  soon  tears  or  charmsy 
it  away  again. 

The  season  had  become  fine ;  we  often  went  together  into 
the  open  air,  and  visited  the  places  of  amusement  which  sur- 
rounded the  city  in  great  numbers.  But  it  was  precisely  here 
that  matters  went  worse  with  me ;  for  I  still  saw  the  ghosts 
of  the  cousins  everywhere,  and  feared,  now  here,  now  there. 
to  see  one  of  them  step  forward.  Even  the  most  indiffe- 
rent glances  of  men  annoyed  me.  T  had  lost  that  unconscious 
happiness  of  wandering  about  unknown  and  unblamed,  and 
of.  thinking  of  no  observer,  even  in  the  greatest  crowds. 
Now  hypochondriacal  fancies  began  to  torment  me,  as  if  1 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  if  their  eyes  were 
turned  on  my  demeanour,  to  fix  it  on  their  memories,  to  scan 
wnd  to  find  fault. 

I  therefore  drew  my  friend  into  the  woods,  and  while  I 
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shunned  the  monotonous  firs,  I  sought  those  fine  leafy  groTcs, 
ii-hich  do  not  indeed  spread  far  in  tiie  district,  but  are  yet  of 
sufficient  compass  for  a  poor  wounded  heart  to  hide  itseUl 
In  the  remotest  depth  of  the  forest  I  sought  out  a  solemn 
spot,  where  the  oldest  oaks  and  beeches  formed  a  large, 
noble  shaded  space.  The  ground  was  somewhat  sloping,  and 
made  the  worth  of  the  old  trunks  only  the  more  perceptible. 
Round  this  open  circle  closed  the  densest  thickets,  fi:om  which 
the  mossy  rocks  mightily  and  venerably  peered  forth,  and 
made  a  rapid  fall  for  a  copious  brook. 

Scarcely  had  I  compelled  my  Mend  hither,  who  would  rather 
have  been  in  the  open  coimtry  by  the  stream,  among  men,  than 
he  plajrfiilly  assured  me  that  I  showed  myself  a  true  German. 
He  related  to  me  circumstantially,  out  of  Tacitus,  how  our 
ancestors  found  pleasure  in  the  feelings  which  nature  so  pro- 
vides for  us,  in  such  solitudes,  with  her  inartificixd  architec- 
ture. He  had  not  been  long  discoursing  of  this,  when  I  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  why  did  not  this  precious  spot  lie  in  a  deeper 
wilderness !  why  may  we  not  train  a  hedge  around  it,  to  hal- 
low and  separate  from  the  world  both  it  and  ourselves: 
Surely  there  is  no  more  beautiful  adoration  of  ihe  Deity  than 
that  which  needs  no  image,  but  which  springs  up  in  our 
bosom  merely  from  the  intercourse  with  nature!"  What  I 
then  felt,  is  still  present  to  me ;  what  I  said,  I  know  not  how 
to  recall.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  imdeter- 
mined,  widely-expanding  feelings  of  youth  and  of  imcultivated 
nations  are  alone  adapted  to  the  sublime,  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
excited  in  us  through  external  objects,  formless,  or  moulded 
into  incomprehensible  forms,  must  surround  us  with  a  great- 
ness to  which  we  are  not  equal. 

All  men,  more  or  less,  feel  such  a  disposition  of  the  souU 
and  seek  to  satisfy  this  noble  necessity  in  various  ways.  But 
as  the  sublime  is  easily  produced  by  twilight  and  night,  when 
objects  are  blended,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  scared  away  by 
the  day,  which  separates  and  sunders  everything,  and  so  must, 
it  also  be  destroyed  by  every  increase  of  cultivation,  if  it  be 
not  fortunate  enough  to  take  refiigc  with  the  beautiful,  and 
unite  itself  closely  with  it,  by  which  both  become  equally  un- 
dying and  indestructible. 

The  brief  moments  of  such  enjoyments  were  still  more  short- 
ened by  my  mcdititivc  friend ;  but  when  I  turned  back  intj 
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the  world,  it  was  altogether  in  vain  that  I  sought,  among  tho 
bright  and  barren  objects  around,  again  to  arouse  such  feelings 
within  me ;  nay,  I  could  scarce  retain  even  the  remembrance 
of  them.  My  heart,  however,  was  too  far  spoiled  to  be  able 
to  compose  itself;  it  had  loved,  and  the  object  was  snatched 
away  from  it ;  it  had  Hved,  and  life  to  it  was  embittered.  A 
friend  who  makes  it  too  perceptible  that  he  designs  to  form 
you,  excites  no  feeling  of  comfort;  while  a  woman  who 
is  forming  you,  while  she  seems  to  spoil  you,  is  adored 
as  a  heavenly,  joy-bringing  being.  But  that  form  in  which 
the  idea  of  beauty  mamfested  itself  to  me,  had  vanished  far 
away ;  it  often  visited  me  under  ihe  shade  of  my  oak  trees, 
but  I  could  not  hold  it  fast,  and  I  felt  a  powerftd  impulse  to 
seek  something  similar  in  the  distance. 

I  had  imperceptibly  accustomed,  nay,  compelled  my  friend 
and  overseer  to  leave  me  alone ;  for  even  in  my  sacred  grove, 
those  undefined,  gigantic  feelings  were  not  sidficient  for  me. 
The  eye  was,  above  aU  others,  the  organ  by  which  I  seized 
the  world.  I  had,  from  childhood,  lived  among  painters,  and 
had  accustomed  myself  to  look  at  objects,  as  they  did,  with 
reference  to  art.  Now  I  was  left  to  myself  and  to  solitude, 
this  gift,  half  natural,  half  acquired,  made  its  appearance. 
Wherever  I  looked,  I  saw  a  picture,  and  whatever  struck  me, 
whatever  gave  me  delight,  I  wished  to  fix,  and  began,  in  the 
most  awkward  manner,  to  draw  after  nature.  In  this  T 
lacked  nothing  less  than  everything ;  yet,  though  without  any 
technical  means,  I  obstinately  persisted  in  trying  to  imitate  the 
most  magnificent* things  that  offered  themselves  to  my  sight. 
Thus,  to  be  sure,  I  acquired  a  great  attention  to  objects ;  but 
I  only  seized  them  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  they  produced  an 
effect ;  and,  little  as  nature  had  meant  me  for  a  descriptive 
poet,  just  as  little  would  she  grant  me  the  capacity  of  a 
draughtsman  for  details.  Since,  however,  this  was  iJie  only  way 
left  me  of  expressing  myself,  I  stuck  to  it  with  so  much  stub- 
bornness, nay,  even  with  melancholy,  that  I  always  continued 
my  labours  the  more  zealously,  the  less  I  saw  they  produced. 

But  I  will  not  deny  that  tiiere  was  a  certain  mixture  of 
roguery ;  for  I  had  remarked  that  if  I  chose  for  an  irksome 
study  a  half-shaded  old  trunk,  to  the  hugely  curved  roots  of 
which  clung  well-lit  fern,  combined  with  twinkling  maiden- 
-i^ir,  my  friend,  who  knew  from  experience  that  I  should  not 
be  disengaged  in  less  than  an  hour  commonly  resolved  to  seck» 
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with  his  books,  some  other  pleasant  little  spot.  Now  nothing 
disturbed  me  in  prosecuting  my  taste,  which  was  so  much  the 
more  active,  since  my  paper  was  endeared  to  me  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  see  in  it,  not  so 
much  what  stood  upon  it,  as  what  I  had  been  thinking  of  at 
any  time  and  hour  when  I  drew.  Thus  plants  and  flowers 
of  the  commonest  kind  may  form  a  charming  diary  for  us, 
because  nothing  that  calls  back  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
moment  can  be  insignificant ;  and  even  now  it  would  be  hieurd 
for  me  to  destroy  as  worthless  many  things  of  the  kind  that 
have  remained  to  me  from  different  epochs,  because  they 
transport  me  immediately  to  those  times  which  I  remembcar 
with  melancholy  indeed,  but  not  unwillingly. 

But  if  such  dra^vings  may  have  had  anything  of  interest  in 
themselves,  they  were  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the 
sympathy  and  attention  of  my  father.  He,  informed  by  my 
overseer  that  I  had  become  gradually  reconciled  to  my  condi- 
tion, and,  in  particular,  had  applied  myself  passionately  to 
drawing  from  nature,  was  very  well  satisfied — ^partly  because 
he  himself  set  a  high  value  on  drawing  and  painting,  partly 
because  gossip  Seekatz  had  once  said  to  him,  that  it  was  a  pity 
I  was  not  destined  for  a  painter.  But  here  again  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  father  and  son  came  into  conflict ;  for  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  make  use  of  a  good,  white,  perfectly  dean 
sheet  of  paper ;  grey  old  leaves,  even  if  scribbled  over  on  one 
side  already,  charmed  me  most,  just  as  if  my  awkwardness  had 
feared  the  touchstone  of  a  white  ground.  Nor  were  any  of  my 
drawings  qidte  finished ;  and  how  should  I  have  executed  a 
whole,  which  indeed  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  but  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  how  an  individual  object,  which  I  had  neither  skill 
nor  patience  to  foUow  out  ?  The  pedagogism  of  my  &ther  on 
this  point,  too,  was  really  to  be  admired.  He  kmdly  asked 
for  my  attempte,  and  drew  lines  round  every  imperfect  sketch. 
He  wished,  by  this  means,  to  compel  me  to  completeness  and 
fulness  of  detail.  The  irregular  leaves  he  cut  straight,  and  thus 
made  the  beginning  of  a  collection,  in  which  he  wished,  at  some 
future  time,  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  his  son.  It  was 
therefore  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  him  when  my  wild, 
restless  disposition  sent  me  roving  about  the  counlary;  he 
rather  seemed  pleased  when  I  brought  back  a  parcel  of  draw- 
ings on  which  he  could  exercise  his  patience,  and  in  somo 
measiure  strengthen  his  hopes. 
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They  no  longer  said  that  I  might  relapse  into  my  former 
attachments  and  connexions;  they  left  me  by  degrees  perfect 
liberty.  By  accidental  inducements  and  in  accidental  society 
I  undei-took  many  journeys  to  the  mountain-range  which, 
from  my  childhood,  had  stood  so  distant  and  solemn  before 
me.  Thus  we  visited  Homburg,  Kroneburg,  ascended  the 
Feldberg,  from  which  the  prospect  invited  us  still  further  and 
further  into  the  distance.  Konigstein,  too,  was  not  left  im- 
visited ;  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  with  its  environs,  occupied  us 
many  days ;  we  reached  the  Ehine,  which,  from  the  heights, 
we  had  seen  winding  along  far  off.  Mentz  astonished  us,  but 
coidd  not  chain  a  youthful  mind,  which  was  running  into  the 
open  coimtry ;  we  were  delighted  with  the  situation  of  Bibe- 
rich ;  and,  contented  and  happy,  we  resumed  our  journey 
home. 

This  whole  tour,  from  which  my  father  had  promised  him- 
self many  a  drawing,  might  have  been  almost  without  fruit ; 
for  what  taste,  what  talent,  what  experience  does  it  not  require 
to  seize  an  extensive  landscape  as  a  picture !  I  was  again  im- 
perceptibly drawn  into  a  narrow  compass,  fr-om  which  I  derived 
some  profit ;  for  I  met  no  ruined  castle,  no  piece  of  wall  which 
pointed  to  antiquity,  that  I  did  not  think  an  object  worthy 
of  iny  pencil,  and  imitate  as  well  as  I  could.  Even  the  stone 
of  Drusus,  on  the  ramparts  of  Mentz,  I  copied  at  some  risk, 
and  with  inconveniences  which  every  one  must  experience  who 
wishes  to  carry  home  Avith  him  some  pictorial  reminiscences  of 
his  travels.  Unfortunately  I  had  again  taken  with  me  nothing  but 
the  most  miserable  common  paper,  and  had  clumsily  crowded 
several  objects  into  one  sheet.  But  my  paternal  teaclier  was  not 
perplexed  at  this ;  he  cut  the  sheets  apart,  had  the  parts  which 
belonged  to  each  other  put  together  by  the  bookbinder,  sur- 
rounded the  single  leaves  with  lmes,and  thus  actually  compelled 
me  to  draw  the  outline  of  different  mountains  up  to  the  margin, 
and  to  fill  up  the  foreground  with  some  weeds  and  stones. 

If  his  faithful  endeavours  coidd  not  increase  my  talent,  never- 
theless this  mark  of  his  love  of  order  had  upon  me  a  secret 
influence,  which  afterwards  manifested  itself  vigorously  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

From  such  rambling  excm*sions,  undertaken  partly  for  plea- 
sure, partly  for  art,  and  which  could  be  performed  in  a  short 
time  and  often  repeated,  I  was  again  drawn  home,  and  that  by 
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a  magnet  Tcbich  always  acted  upon  me  strongly:  this  was  my 
!^IstcT.  She,  only  a  year  younger  than  I,  had  lived  my  whole 
conscious  period  of  life  with  me,  and  was  thus  bound  to  me  by 
the  closest  ties.  To  these  natural  causes  was  added  a  forcible 
motive,  which  proceeded  from  our  domestic  position ;  a  &tfaer 
certainly  affectionate  and  well-meaning,  but  grave,  who,  be- 
cause he  cherished  within  a  very  tender  heart,  externally^  with 
incredible  consistency,  maintained  a  brazen  sternness,  that 
he  might  attain  the  end  of  giving  his  children  the  best  educa- 
tion, and  of  building  up,  regulating,  and  preserving  his  well- 
founded  house ;  a  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  as  yet  almost  a 
child,  who  first  grew  up  to  consciousness  with  and  in  her  two 
eldest  children ;  these  three,  as  they  looked  at  the  world  with 
healthy  eyes,  capable  of  life,  and  desiring  present  enjoyment. 
ITiis  contradiction  floating  in  the  family  increased  with  years. 
My  father  followed  out  his  ^-iews  unshaken  and  iminterrupted ; 
the  mother  and  children  could  not  give  up  their  feelings,  their 
claims,  their  wishes. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  brother  and 
Bister  should  attach  themselves  close  to  each  other,  and  adhere 
to  their  mother,  that  they  might  singly  snatch  the  pleasures 
ibrbiddcn  as  a  whole.  But  since  the  hours  of  solitude  and 
toil  were  very  long  compared  to  the  moments  of  recreatum 
and  enjoyment,  especially  for  my  sister,  who  could  never  leave 
the  house  for  so  long  a  time  as  I  could,  the  necessity  she  felt 
for  entertaining  herself  vrith  me  was  still  sharpened  by  the 
sense  of  longing  with  which  she  accompanied  me  to  a  distance. 

And  as,  in  our  first  years,  playing  and  learning,  growth  and 
education,  had  been  quite  common  to  both  of  us,  so  that  we 
might  well  liave  been  taken  for  twins,  so  did  this  community, 
this  confidence,  remain^uring  the  development  of  ornr  physical 
and  moral  powers.  That  interest  of  youth,  that  amazement  at 
the  awakening  of  sensual  impulses  which  clothe  themselves  in 
mental  forms,  of  mental  necessities  which  clothe  themselves  in 
Hensual  images,  all  the  reflections  upon  these,  which  obscure 
rather  than  enlighten  us,  as  the  fog  covers  over  and  does  not  iUix- 
mino  the  vale  from  which  it  is  about  to  rise,  ihe  many  errors  and 
ujcrrations  springing  therefrom, — all  these  the  brother  and 
sister  shared  and  endured  hand  in  hand,  and  were  the  less  en- 
lightened as  to  their  strange  condition,  as  the  nearer  tfaey 
wished  to  approach  each  other,  to  clear  up  their  minds,  the 
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more  forcibly  did  the  sacred  awe  of  their  dose  relationship 
keep  them  apart. 

Keluctantly  do  I  mention,  in  general  terms,  what  I  imder- 
took  to  set  forth,  years  ago,  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
it.  As  1  lost  this  beloved,  incomprehensible  being,  but  too 
soon,  I  felt  inducement  enough  to  make  her  worth  present  to 
me,  and  thus  arose  in  me  the  conception  of  a  poetic  whole,  in 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  exhibit  her  individuality :  but 
for  this  no  other  form  could  be  devised  than  that  of  the  Ei- 
chardsonian  novels.  Only  by  the  minutest  detail,  by  endless 
particularities  which  bear  vividly  aU  the  character  of  the  whole, 
and  as  they  spring  up  from  a  wonderful  depth  give  some  feel- 
ing of  that  depth ;— only  in  such  a  manner  would  it  have  been 
in  some  degree  possible  to  give  a  representation  of  this  re- 
markable personaHty :  for  ihe  spring  can  be  apprehended  only 
while  it  is  flowing.  But  from  this  beautiful  and  pious  design, 
as  from  so  many  others,  the  tumult  of  the  world  drew  me  back, 
and  nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  call  up  for  a  moment 
that  blessed  spirit,  as  if  by  the  aid  of  a  magic  mirror. 

She  was  tall,  well  and  delicately  fomied,  and  had  something 
naturally  dignified  in  her  demeanour,  which  melted  away  in 
a  pleasing  mildness.  The  lineaments  of  her  face,  neither  strik- 
ing nor  beautiful,  indicated  a  character  which  was  not  and 
could  not  be  at  union  with  itself.  Her  eyes  were  not  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  deepest,  behind  which  you  expected 
the  most ;  and  when  they  expressed  any  affection,  any  love, 
their  brilliancy  was  unequalled.  And  yet,  properly  speaking, 
this  expression  was  not  tender,  like  that  which  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  with  it  something  of 
longing  and  desire ;  this  expression  came  from  the  soul,  it  wau 
fuU  and  rich,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  only  give,  without  need- 
ing to  receive. 

But  what  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  disfigured  her  face,  so 
that  she  would  often  appear  positively  ugly,  was  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  which  not  only  bared  the  forehead,  but,  either 
accidentally  or  on  purpose,  did  everylhing  apparently  or  really 
to  enlarge  it.  Now,  as  she  had  the  most  feminine,  most  neatly 
arched  forehead,  and  moreover  a  pair  of  strong  black  eyebrowa;^ 
and  prominent  eyes,  these  circumstances  occasioned  a  contrast, 
which,  if  it  did  not  repel  every  stranger  at  the  first  glance,  at 
loast  did  not  attract  lum.    She  early  felt  it,  and  this  feeling 
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1)ecaiEe  coDStiintly  the  more  painful  to  her,  the  further  ah^ 
advanted  into  the  years  when  both  sexes  find  an  innocent 
pleasure  in.  being  mutually  ag:i*ccable. 

To  nobody  can  his  own  form  be  repugnant ;  the  ugliest  as 
weU  as  the  most  beautiful  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  own  pre- 
sence ;  and  as  favour  beautifies,  and  every  one  regards  him- 
self in  the  looking-glass  ^Wth  favour,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
every  one  must  see  himself  ^vith  complacency,  even  if  he  would 
struggle  against  the  feeling.  Yet  my  sister  had  such  a  decided 
foundation  of  good  sense,  that  she  could  not  possibly  be  blind 
and  silly  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrarj-,  she  perhaps  knew 
more  clearly  than  she  ought,  that  she  stood  far  behind  her 
female  playfellows  in  external  beauty,  without  feeling  con- 
soled by  the  fact  tliat  she  infinitely  sm-passed  them  in  internal 
advantages. 

If  a  lady  can  be  recompensed  for  the  want  of  beauty,  then 
was  she  richly  so  l)y  the  unboimded  confidence,  the  regard,  and 
love  which  all  her  female  friends  bore  to  her ;  whether  they 
were  older  or  younger,  all  cherished  the  same  sentiments.  A 
very  pleasant  society  had  collected  around  her ;  young  men 
were  not  wanting  who  knew  how  to  insinuate  themselves : 
ueaily  every  girl  found  an  admirer  ;  she  alone  had  remained 
without  a  partner.  Indeed,  if  her  exterior  was  in  some  mea- 
sure repulsive,  the  mind  that  gleamed  through  it  was  also 
rather  repelling  than  attractive ;  for  the  presence  of  any  ex^ 
cellence  throws  others  back  upon  themselves.  She  felt  this 
sensibly,  she  did  not  conceal  it  from  me,  and  her  love  was 
directed  to  me  with  so  much  the  greater  force.  The  case  was 
singular  enough.  As  confidants  to  whom  one  reveals  a  love- 
affair  actually  by  genuine  S5Tnpathy  become  lovers  also,  nay, 
grow  into  rivals,  and  at  last,  perchance,  transfer  the  pastdon 
to  themselves,  so  it  was  with  us  two :  for,  when  my  connexion 
with  Gretchen  was  torn  asunder,  my  sister  consoled  me  the 
mor^' 'earnestly,  because  she  secretly  felt  the  satisfiM^tion  of 
having  gotten  rid  of  a  rival ;  and  I,  too,  could  not  but  feel  a 
quiet,  half-mischievous  pleasure,  when  she  did  me  the  justice 
to  assure  me  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  truly  loved,  under- 
stood, and  esteemed  her.  If  now,  from  time  to  time,  my  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Gretchen  revived,  and  I  suddenly  began  to  weep, 
to  lament,  and  to  act  in  a  disorderly  manner,  my  despair  for 
my  lost  one  awakened  in  her  likewise  a  similar  despairing  ini- 
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patience  as  to  the  never-possessings,  the  failures,  and  miscar- 
riages of  such  youthM  attachments,  that  we  both  thought 
ourselves  infinitely  imhappy,  and  the  more  so  as,  in  this  sin- 
gular case,  the  confidants  could  not  change  themselves  into 
lovers. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  capricious  god  of  Love,  who 
needlessly  does  so  much  mischief,  here  for  once  interfered 
beneficially,  to  extricate  us  out  of  all  perplexit}%  I  had  much 
intercourse  with  a  young  Englishman  who  was  educated  in 
Pfeil's  boarding-school.  He  could  give  a  good  accomit  of  his 
own  language,  I  practised  it  with  hirn,  and  thus  learned  much 
concerning  his  country  and  people.  He  went  in  and  out  of 
our  house  long  enough  without  my  remarking  in  him  a  liking 
for  my  sister,  yet  he  may  have  been  nourishing  it  in  secret, 
even  to  passion,  for  at  last  it  declared  itself  unexpectedly  and 
at  once.  She  knew  him,  she  esteemed  him,  and  he  deserved 
it.  She  had  often  made  the  third  at  our  English  conversations, 
we  had  both  tried  to  catch  from  his  mouth  the  irregularities 
of  the  English  pronunciation,  and  thereby  accustomed  our- 
selves not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  accent  and  sound, 
but  even  to  what  was  most  peculiar  in  the  personal  qualities 
of  our  teacher ;  so  that,  at  last  it  sounded  strangely  enough 
when  we  all  seemed  to  speak  as  if  out  of  one  mouth.  The 
pains  he  took  to  learn  as  much  Geiman  from  us  in  the  like 
manner,  were  to  no  purpose,  and  I  think  I  have  remarked  that 
even  this  little  love-affair  also,  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
was  carried  on  in  the  English  language.  Both  the  young 
persons  were  very  well  suited  to  each  other ;  he  was  tall  and 
well-built,  as  she  was,  only  still  more  slender ;  his  face,  small 
and  compact,  might  really  have  been  pretty,  had  it  not  been 
too  much  disfigured  by  the  small-pox  ;  his  manner  was  calm, 
precise,  one  might  often  have  called  it  dry  and  cold ;  but  his 
heart  was  ftdl  of  kindness  and  love,  his  soul  ftdl  of  genero?ity, 
and  his  attachments  as  lasting  as  they  were  decided  and  con- 
trolled. Now  this  serious  pair,  who  had  but  lately  formed 
an  attachment,  were  quite  peculiarly  distingtdshed  among  the 
others,  who,  being  already  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
of  more  frivolous  character,  and  careless  as  to  the  ftiture,  roved 
about  with  levity  in  these  connexions,  which  commonly  pass 
away  as  the  mere  fruitless  prelude  to  subsequent  and  more 
serious  ties,  and  very  seldom  prodace  a  lasting  effect  upon  life. 
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The  fine  weather  and  the  beautiful  country  did  not  remain 
uncnjoyed  by  so  lively  a  company ;  water  excursions  were  fre- 
quently arranged,  because  these  are  the  most  sociable  of  aD 
parties  of  pleasure.  Yet  whether  we  were  moving  on  water 
or  on  land,  the  individual  attracting  powers  immediatelj 
showed  themselves  ;  each  couple  kept  together,  and  for  some 
men  who  were  not  engaged,  of  whom  I  was  one,  there  re- 
mained either  no  conversation  with  the  ladies  at  all,  or  only 
such  as  no  one  would  have  chosen  for  a  day  of  pleasure.  A 
Mend  who  found  himself  in  this  situation,  and  who  m^ht 
have  been  in  want  of  a  partner  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
with  the  best  humour  he  lacked  tenderness,  and  with  much 
intelligence,  that  delicate  attention,  without  which  connftxians 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  thought  of; — this  man,  after  oftea 
humorously  and  wittily  lamenting  his  condition,  promised  at 
the  next  meeting  to  make  a  proposal  which  would  benefit  him* 
self  and  the  whole  company.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  perform  his 
promise :  for,  when  after  a  brilliant  trip  by  water,  and  a  very 
pleasant  walk,  reclining  on  the  grass  between  shady  knolls,  or 
sitting  on  mossy  rocks  and  roots  of  trees,  we  had  cheerfblfy 
and  happily  consumed  a  rural  meal,  and  our  friend  saw  ns  a& 
cheerful  and  in  good  spirits,  he,  with  a  waggish  dignity,  com- 
mandcd  us  to  sit  close  round  him  in  a  semicircle,  before 
which  he  stepped,  and  began  to  make  an  emphatic  peroration 
as  follows  :— 

"  Most  worthy  Mends  of  both  sexes,  paired  and  unpaired!"* 
—It  was  already  evident,  from  this  address,  how  necessary  it 
was  that  a  preacher  of  repentance  should  arise  and  shaxpes 
the  conscience  of  the  company.  "  One  part  of  my  noble 
Mends  is  paired,  and  they  may  find  themselves  quite  happy; 
another  unpaired,  and  these  find  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree  miserable,  as  I  can  assure  you  from  my  own  experience ; 
and  although  the  loving  couples  arc  here  in  the  majority,  yet 
I  would  have  them  consider  whether  it  is  not  a  social  dxtty  to 
take  thought  for  the  whole  ?  Why  do  so  many  of  us  unite 
together  but  to  take  a  mutual  interest  in  each  other?  and  haw 
can  that  be  done  when  so  many  little  secessions  are  to  beeeea 
in  our  circle  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  anything  against 
such  sweet  connexions,  or  even  to  wish  to  disturb  them ;  but 
*  there  is  a  time  for  all  things!'  an  excellent  great  sa3dDg,  of 
which,  indeed,  nobody  thinks  when  his  own  amusement  in- 
cufficiently  provided  for." 
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He  then  went  on  with  constantly  increasing  liveliness  and 
gaiety  to  compare  the  social  virtues  with  the  tender  senti- 
jnents.  "  The  latter,"  said  he,  "  can  never  fail  us ;  we  always 
tjarry  them  about  with  us,  and  every  one  becomes  a  master  in 
them  without  practice  ;  but  we  must  go  in  quest  of  the  former, 
we  must  take  some  trouble  about  them,  and  though  we  pro- 
gress in  them  as  much  as  we  will,  we  have  never  done  learning 
them."  Now  he  went  into  particulars.  Many  felt  themselves 
hit  off,  and  they  coidd  not  help  casting  glances  at  each  other; 
yet  our  friend  had  this  privilege,  that  nothing  he  did  was  taken 
ill,  and  so  he  could  proceed  without  interruption. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  discover  deficiencies ;  indeed,  it  is  im- 
just  to  do  so,  if  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  contrive  to  give 
the  means  for  bettering  the  state  of  affairs.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, my  friends,  something  like  a  preacher  in  Passion- week, 
exhort  you  in  general  terms  to  repentance  and  amendment ; 
I  rather  wish  all  amiable  couples  the  longest  and  most  endur- 
ing happiness,  and  to  contribute  to  it  myself  in  the  surest 
manner,  I  propose  to  sever  and  abolish  these  most  charming 
little  segregations  during  our  social  hours.  I  have,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  already  provided  for  the  execution  of  my  project,  if 
it  should  meet  your  approbation.  Here  is  a  bag  in  which  are 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen ;  now  draw,  my  fair  ones,  and  be 
pleased  to  favour  as  your  servant,  for  a  week,  him  whom  fate 
shall  send  you.  This  is  binding  only  within  our  circle ;  as 
soon  as  that  is  broken  up,  these  connexions  are  also  abolished, 
and  the  heart  may  decide  who  shall  attend  you  home." 

A  large  part  of  the  company  had  been  delighted  with  this 
address,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  it,  and  seemed 
to  approve  of  the  notion;  yet  some  couples  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  they  thought  that  it  would  not  answer  their 
purpose :  he  therefore  cried  with  hmnorous  yehemence : — 

"  Truly !  it  surprises  me  that  some  one  does  not  spring  up, 
and,  though  others  hesitate,  extol  my  plan,  explain  its  advan- 
tages, and  spare  me  the  pain  of  being  my  own  encomiast.  I 
am  the  oldest  among  you ;  may  God  forgive  me  for  that ! 
Already  have  I  a  bald  pate,  which  is  owing  to  my  great  medi- 
tation,"— 

Here  he  took  off  his  hat — 

•*  But  I  would  expose  it  to  view  with  joy  and  honour  if  my 
lucubrations,  which  dry  up  my  skin,  and  rob  me  of  my  finest 
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ftdomment,  could  only  be  in  some  measure  beneficial  to  myself 
and  others.  We  are  young,  my  friends, — that  is  good;  wo 
shall  grow  older,— that  is  bad  ;  we  take  little  offence  at  each 
other, — ^that  is  right,  and  in  accordance  with  the  season.  But 
soon,  my  friends,  the  days  will  come  when  we  shall  have  muoh 
to  be  displeased  at  in  omrselves  ;  then  let  every  one  see  that 
he  makes  aU  right  with  himself;  but,  at  the  same  time,  othem 
wiU  take  things  ill  of  us,  and  on  what  account  we  shall  not 
imderstand;  for  this  we  must  prepare  ourselves;  this  shall 
now  be  done." 

He  had  delivered  the  whole  speech,  but  especially  the  last 
part,  with  the  tone  and  gesture  of  a  Capuchin ;  for  as  he  was 
a  catholic,  he  might  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study 
the  oratory  of  these  fathers.  He  now  appeared  out  of  breath, 
wiped  his  youthful  bald  head,  which  really  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  priest,  and  by  these  drolleries  put  the  light-hearted  oom^ 
pany  in  such  good  humour  that  every  one  was  eager  to  hear 
him  longer.  But  instead  of  proceeding,  he  drew  open  the 
bag,  and  turned  to  the  nearest  lady — ^"  Now  for  a  trial  of  it!"" 
exclaimed  he ;  "  the  work  will  do  credit  to  the  master.  If  ia 
a  week's  time  we  do  not  like  it,  we  will  give  it  up,  and  stick 
to  the  old  plan." 

Half  wilHngly,  half  on  compulsion,  the  ladies  drew  their 
tickets,  and  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  various  passions  were  id 
play  during  this  little  affair.  Fortunately  it  happened  that 
the  merry-minded  were  separated,  while  the  more  serious  re- 
mained together ;  and  so,  too,  my  sister  kept  her  Englishmaa, 
which,  on  both  sides,  they  took  very  kindly  of  the  god  of  Lore 
and  Luck.  The  new  chance-couples  were  inmiediately  united 
by  the  Antistes,  their  healths  were  drank,  and  to  all  the  mflce 
joy  was  wished,  as  its  duration  was  to  be  but  short.  TMs 
was  certainly  the  merriest  moment  that  our  company  bad 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  The  young  men  to  whose  shioe  no 
lady  had  fallen,  held,  for  this  week,  the  office  of  proyiding 
for  tlie  mind,  the  soid,  and  the  body,  as  our  orator  expressea 
himself,  but  especially,  he  hinted,  for  the  soul,  since  both,  tto 
others  already  knew  how  to  help  themselves. 

These  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  wished  at  once  to  do 
themselves  credit,  brought  into  play  some  yery  pretty  new 
games,  prepared  at  some  distance  a  supper,  which  we  Imd  nsC 
reckoned  on,  and  illuminated  the  yacht  on  our  return  at  nigfali 
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although  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  bright  moonlight; 
but  they  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  it  was  quite  con- 
formable to  the  new  social  regulation  to  outshine  the  tender 
glances  of  the  heavenly  moon  by  earthly  candles.  The  moment 
we  touched  the  shore,  our  Solon  cried,  '•  Ite,  missa  estT^ 
Each  one  now  handed  out  of  the  vessel  the  lady  who  had 
fallen  to  him  by  lot,  and  then  surrendered  her  to  her  proper 
paiiner,  on  receiving  his  own  in  exchange. 

At  our  next  meeting  this  weekly  regulation  was  established 
for  the  summer,  and  the  lots  were  drawn  once  more.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  this  pleasantry  gave  a  new  and  im- 
expected  turn  to  the  company,  and  every  one  was  stimulated 
to  display  whatever  of  wit  and  grace  was  in  him,  and  to  pay 
court  to  his  temporary  fair  one  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
since  he  might  depend  on  having  a  sufficient  store  of  com- 
plaisance for  one  week  at  least. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  ourselves,  than,  instead  of  thank- 
ing our  orator,  we  reproached  him  for  having  kept  to  himself 
the  best  part  of  his  speech— the  conclusion.  He  thereupon 
protested  that  the  best  part  of  a  speech  was  persuasion; 
and  that  he  who  did  not  aim  at  persuasion  should  make 
no  speech:  for,  as  to  conviction,  that  was  a  ticklish  busi- 
ness. As,  however,  they  gave  him  no  peace,  he  began  a 
Capuchinade  on  the  spot,  more  comical  than  ever,  perhaps, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  speak  on 
the  most  serious  subjects.  For,  with  texts  out  of  the  Bible 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business — ^with  similes 
which  did  not  fit — ^with  allusions  which  illustrated  nothing — 
he  carried  out  the  proposition,  that  whosoever  does  not  know 
how  to  conceal  his  passions,  inclinations,  wishes,  purposes 
and  plans,  will  come  to  no  good  in  the  world,  but  will  be  dis- 
turbed and  made  a  butt  in  every  end  and  corner ;  and  that 
especially  if  one  would  be  happy  in  love,  one  must  take  pains 
to  keep  it  a  most  profound  secret. 

This  thought  ran  through  the  whole,  without,  properly 
speaking,  a  single  word  of  it  being  said.  If  you  would  form  a 
conception  of  this  singular  man,  let  it  be  considered  that, 
being  bom  with  a  good  foundfition,  he  had  cultivated  Ids 
talents,  and  especially  his  acuteness,  in  Jesuit  schools,  and 
had  amassed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men, 
but  only  on  the  bad  side.    He  was  some  two-and-twcnty 
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▼ean  old.  and  would  ?Iadly  have  isade  me  a  pfrosehrte  to  Us 

eontfrmpt  for  inankind :  b^it  this  wonld  not  taJce  widi  me,  as 
I  alwavf!  hnd  a  ^.-at  desire  to  be  sood  myself^  and  to  find 
good  in  othc:r».  Meanwhile  I  was  by  him  made  attentive  to 
manv  thinzs. 

To  complete  the  dramnfit  pert*m4t  of  ererjr  mciTT  oompaiijry 
an  actor  is  necessary,  who  feels  pleasure  when  the  othen,  to 
enliven  many  an  inrlifierent  moment,  point  the  arrows  of  their 
wit  at  him.  If  he  is  not  merely  a  stiiSed  Saracen,  like  thoae 
on  whom  the  knights  used  to  practise  their  lances  in  mosk 
batth.-ft.  but  understands  himself  how  to  sldrmisk,  to  rally  and 
to  challen<^,  how  to  wound  lightly,  and  recorer  himself  again, 
aTid,  whilo  he  seems  to  expose  himselfl  to  give  others  a  thrust 
lu^me,  nothing  more  agreeable  can  be  found.  Such  a  man  we 
|)05fficssed  in  our  friend  Horn,  whose  name,  to  b^in  with, 
^ivc  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  jokes,  and  who,  on  account  of 
his  small  figure,  was  called  nothing  but  Homchen  (little 
Horn).  lie  was,  in  £ict,  the  smallest  in  the  company,  of  a 
stout,  but  ])lcasing  form;  a  pug-nose,  a  mouth  somewhat 
pouting,  little  sparkling  eyes,  made  up  a  swarthy  countenanee, 
which  always  seemed  to  invite  laughter.     His  little  oqobp 

Eact  skull  was  thickly  covered  with  curly  black  hair;  lui 
card  was  prematurely  blue,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  kt 
it  grow,  that,  as  a  comic  mask,  he  might  always  keep  llie 
company  laughing.  For  the  rest,  he  was  neat  and  TiimMfl^ 
but  insisted  that  he  had  bandy  legs,  which  everybody  granted^ 
since  he  was  bent  on  having  it  so,  but  about  which  many  a 
joke  arose ;  for  since  he  was  in  request  as  a  very  good  danoei 
ic  reckoned  it  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  fair  sex,  that 
they  always  liked  to  see  bandy  legs  on  the  floor.  His  cheer- 
fulness was  indestructible,  and  his  presence  at  every  meeting 
indispensable.  We  two  kept  more  together  because  he  was 
to  follow  me  to  the  university ;  and  he  well  deserves  that  I 
sliould  mention  him  with  all  honour,  as  he  adhered  to  me  fiir 
many  years  with  infinite  love,  faithfulness,  and  patience. 

liy  my  case  in  rhyming,  and  in  winning  from  conmum 
objects  a  poetical  side,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  sednoed 
into  similar  labours.  Our  little  social  excursions,  parties  ol 
pleasure,  and  the  contingencies  that  occurred  in  them,  we 
decked  out  poetically,  and  thus  by  the  description  of  an  eyentt 
a  new  event  always  arose.    But  as  such  social  jests  commonly 
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degenerate  into  personal  ridicule,  and  my  Mend  Horn,  vdth  Lis 
burlesque  representations,  did  not  always  keep  within  proper 
bounds,  many  a  misimderstanding  arose,  which,  however, 
could  soon  be  softened  down  and  effaced. 

Thus,  also,  he  tried  his  skiU  in  a  species  of  poetry  which 
was  then  very  much  the  order  of  the  day — ^the  comic  heroicaL 
poem.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  had  caUed  forth  many  imita* 
tions ;  Zacharia  cultivated  this  branch  of  poetry  on  German 
soil,  and  it  pleased  every  one,  because  the  ordinary  subject  of 
it  was  some  awkwai'd  feUow,  of  whom  the  genii  made  game, 
while  they  favoured  the  better  one. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  but  yet  it  excites  wonder,  when,  in 
contemplating  a  literature,  especially  the  German,  one  ob- 
serves how  a  whole  nation  cannot  get  free  from  a  subject 
which  has  been  once  given,  and  happily  treated  in  a  certain 
form,  but  wiU  have  it  repeated  in  every  manner,  until,  at 
last,  the  original  itself  is  covered  up,  and  stifled  by  the 
heaps  of  imitations. 

The  heroic  poem  of  my  friend  was  a  voucher  for  this  re- 
mark. At  a  great  sledging  party,  an  awkward  man  has 
assigned  to  him  a  lady  who  does  not  like  him;  comically 
enough  there  befalls  hun,  one  after  another,  every  accident 
that  can  happen  on  such  an  occasion,  imtil  at  last,  as  he  is 
entreating  for  the  sledge-driver's  right  (a  kiss),  he  falls  fropi 
the  back  seat ;  for  just  then,  as  was  natiiral,  the  fates  tripped 
him  up.  The  fair  one  seizes  the  reins,  and  drives  home  alone, 
where  a  favoured  friend  receives  her,  and  triumphs  over  his 
presumptuous  rival.  As  to  the  rest,  it  was  very  prettily  con- 
trived that  the  four  different  kinds  of  spirits  should  worry  him 
in  turn,  till  at  the  end  the  gnomes  hoist  him  completely  out 
of  the  saddle.  The  poem,  written  in  Alexandrines,  and  foimded 
on  a  true  story,  Inghly  delighted  our  little  public,  and  we 
were  convinced  that  it  could  weU  be  compared  with  the 
Waipurgisnight  of  Lowen,  or  the  Renommist  of  Zacharia.* 

While,  now,  our  social  pleasures  required  but  an  evening, 
and  the  preparations  for  them  only  a  few  hours,  I  had  enough 
time  to  read,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  study.  To  please  my 
£ither,  I  diligently  repeated  the  smaller  work  of  Hopp,  and 
could  stand  an  examination  in  it  forwards  and  backwards,  by 

*  This  word,  which  signifies  something  like  our  '^hully/'  is  specially 
vwd  to  designate  a  fighting  student. — Trans, 
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which  means  I  made  myself  complete  master  of  the  chief  con. 
tents  of  the  Institutes.  But  a  restless  eagerness  for  know- 
ledge m^ed  me  further ;  I  lit  upon  the  history  of  ancient 
literature,  and  from  that  fell  into  an  encyclopedism,  in  which 
I  read  through  Gessner's  Isagoge  and  Morhov's  Polyhistor^ 
and  thus  gained  a  general  notion  of  how  many  strange  things 
might  have  happened  in  learning  and  life.  By  this  perse- 
vering and  rapid  industry,  continued  day  and  night,  I  more 
confused  than  instructed  myself;  but  I  lost  myself  in  a  still 
greater  labyrinth  when  I  foimd  Bayle  in  my  father's  library, 
and  plunged  deep  into  him. 

But  a  leading  conviction,  which  was  continually  revived 
within  me,  was  that  of  the  importance  of  the  ancient  tongues ; 
since  from  amidst  this  literary  hurly-burly,  thus  much  con- 
tinually forced  itself  upon  me,  that  in  them  were  preserved 
all  the  models  of  oratory,  and  at  the  same  time  everything 
else  of  worth  that  the  world  has  ever  possessed.  Hebrew, 
together  with  biblical  studies,  had  retired  into  the  back- 
groimd,  and  Greek  likewise,  since  my  acquaintance  with  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  New  Testament.  I  therefore  the 
more  zealously  kept  to  Latin,  the  master-pieces  in  which  lie 
nearer  to  us,  and  which,  besides  its  splendid  original  produc- 
tions, offers  us  the  other  wealth  of  all  ages  in  translations,  and 
the  works  of  the  greatest  scholars.  I  consequently  read  much  in 
this  language,  with  great  case,  and  was  bold  enough  to  believe 
I  understood  the  authors,  because  I  missed  noQiing  of  the 
literal  sense.  Indeed  I  was  very  indignant  when  I  heard 
that  Grotius  had  insolently  declared,  "  he  did  not  read  Terenoe 
as  boys  do."  Happy  narrow-mindedness  of  youth !— nay,  of 
men  in  general,  that  they  can,  at  every  moment  of  ihsaac 
existence,  fancy  themselves  finished,  and  inquire  after  neither 
the  true  nor  the  false,  after  neither  the  high  nor  the  deep,  but 
merely  after  that  which  is  suited  to  them. 

I  had  thus  learned  Latin,  like  German,  French,  and 
English,  merely  by  practice,  without  rules,  and  without  con- 
ception. Whoever  knows  the  condition  of  school  instraction 
then,  wiU  not  think  it  strange  that  I  skipped  grammar  as  well 
as  rhetoric ;  all  seemed  to  me  to  come  together  naturally ;  I 
retained  the  words,  their  forms  and  inflexions,  in  my  ear  and 
mind,  and  used  the  language  with  ease  in  writing  and  in 
chattering. 
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Michaelmas,  the  time  when  I  was  to  go  to  the  university, 
was  approaching,  and  my  mind  was  excited  quite  as  much  about 
«ny  life  as  about  my  learning.  I  grew  more  and  more  clearly 
conscious  of  an  aversion  to  my  native  city.  By  Gretchen's 
removal,  the  heart  had  been  broken  out  of  the  bovish  and 
youthful,  plant ;  it  needed  time  to  bud  forth  again  from  its 
sides,  and  surmount  the  first  injury  by  a  new  growth.  My 
ramblings  through  the  streets  had  ceased ;  I  now,  like  others, 
only  went  such  ways  as  were  necessary.  I  never  went  again 
into  Gretchen's  quarter  of  the  city,  not  even  into  its  vicinity ; 
and  as  my  old  walls  and  towers  became  gradually  disagreeable 
to  me,  so  also  was  I  displeased  at  the  constitution  of  the 
city ;  all  that  hithei*to  seemed  so  worthy  of  honour,  now  ap- 
peared to  me  in  distorted  shapes.  As  grandson  of  the  Schul- 
theiss,  the  secret  defects  of  such  a  republic  had  not  remained 
imknown  to  me ;  the  less  so,  as  chil(h*en  feel  quite  a  peculiar 
surprise,  and  are  excited  to  busy  researches,  as  soon  as  some- 
thing which  they  have  hitherto  implicitly  revered  becomes  in 
any  degree  suspicious  to  them.  The  fruitless  indignation  of 
upright  men,  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  to  be  gained 
and  even  bribed  by  factions,  had  become  but  too  plain  to  me : 
I  hated  every  injustice  beyond  measure ;  for  children  are  alTN 
moral  rigorists.  My  father,  who  was  concerned  in  the  affairs 
-of  the  city  only  as  a  private  citizen,  expressed  himself  with 
very  lively  indignation  about  much  that  had  failed.  And  did 
I  not  see  him,  after  so  many  studies,  endeavours,  pains,  travels, 
and  so  much  varied  cultivation,  between  his  four  walls,  leading 
a  solitary  life,  such  as  I  could  never  desire  for  myself?  All 
this  put  together,  lay  as  a  horrible  load  on  my  mind,  from 
which  I  could  only  free  myself  by  trying  to  contrive  a  plan  of 
life  altogether  different  fr-om  that  which  had  been  marked  out 
for  me.  In  thought,  I  threw  away  my  legal  studies,  and  de- 
voted myself  solely  to  the  languages,  to  antiquities,  to  history, 
and  to  all  that  flows  from  them. 

Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  poetic  imitation  of  what  I  had  per- 
ceived in  myself,  in  others,  and  in  nature,  afforded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  did  it  with  ever-increasing  facility,  be- 
cause it  came  by  instinct,  and  no  criticism  had  led  me  astray; 
and  if  I  did  not  feel  full  confidence  in  my  productions,  I  comd 
certainly  regard  them  as  defective,  but  not  such  as  to  be  ut- 
terly rejected.     Was  this  or  that  censured  in  them,  I  still 
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retained  in  private  my  conviction  that  I  could  not  but  gra» 
dually  improve,  and  that  some  time  I  might  be  honourably 
named  along  with  Hagedom,  Gellert,  and  other  such  men.  But 
such  a  distinction  alone  seemed  to  me  too  empty  and  inade- 
quate ;  I  wished  to  devote  myself  professionally  and  with  zeal 
to  those  aforesaid  fundamental  studies,  and  while  I.  thought 
to  advance  myself  more  rapidly  in  my  own  works  by  a  more 
thorough  insight  into  antiquity,  to  qualify  myself  for  a  uni- 
versity professorship,  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  a  yoimg  man  who  intended  to  cultivate  himself  and 
to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  others. 

With  these  intentions,  I  always  had  my  eye  upon  Gottin- 
gen.  My  whole  confidence  rested  upon  men  like  Heyne» 
Michaelis,  and  so  many  others ;  my  most  ai-dent  wish  was  iu> 
sit  at  their  feet,  and  attend  to  their  instructions.  But  my 
father  remained  inflexible.  Howsoever  some  family  friends, 
who  were  of  my  opinion,  tried  to  influence  him  he  persisted 
that  I  must  go  to  Leipzig.  I  was  now  resolved,  contraiy 
to  his  views  and  wishes,  to  choose  a  line  of  studies  and  of  life 
for  myself,  by  way  of  self-defence.  The  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  who,  without  knowing  it,  opposed  himself  to  my  plans, 
strengthened  me  in  my  impiety,  so  that  I  made  no  scruple  to- 
listen  to  him  by  the  hour,  while  he  described  and  repeated  to* 
me  the  course  of  study  and  of  life  which  I  should  pursue  at 
the  universities  and  in  the  world. 

Since  all  hopes  of  Gottingen  were  cut  off,  I  now  turned  my 
eyes  towards  Leipzig.  There  Emesti  appeared  to  me  as  a 
brilliant  light;  Morus,  too,  already  awakened  much  confi* 
dence.  I  planned  for  myself  in  secret  an  opposition-course,, 
or  rather  I  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  on  a  tolerably  solid  foun- 
dation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  romantically  honourable  to 
mark  out  my  own  path  of  life,  which  appeared  the  less  vision- 
ary, as  Griesbach  had  already  made  great  progress  in  a  similar 
way,  and  was  commended  for  it  by  every  one.  The  secret  joy 
of  a  prisoner,  when  he  has  imboimd  the  fetters  and  rapidly  mea 
through  the  bars  of  his  gaol- window,  cannot  be  greater  than 
was  mine  as  I  saw  day  after  day  disappear,  and  October  draw 
nigh.  The  inclement  season  and  the  bad  roads,  of  whicb 
everybody  had  something  to  tell,  did  not  Mghten  me.  The 
thought  of  making  good  my  footing  in  a  strange  place,  and 
in  winter,  did  not  maJce  me  sad ;  su&ce  it  to  say,  that  I  only 
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saw  my  present  situation  was  gloomy,  and  represented  to 
myself  the  other  unknown  world  as  light  and  cheerful.  Thus 
I  formed  my  dreams,  to  which  I  gave  myself  up  exclusively, 
and  promised  myself  nothing  but  happiness  and  content  in 
the  distance. 

Closely  as  I  kept  these  projects  a  secret  &om  every  ono 
else,  I  could  not  hide  them  from  my  sister,  who,  after  being 
very  much  alarmed  about  them  at  first,  was  finally  consoled 
when  I  promised  to  send  after  her,  so  that  she  could  enjoy 
with  me  the  brilliant  station  I  was  to  obtain,  and  share  my 
comfort  with  me. 

Michaelmas,  so  longingly  expected,  came  at  last,  when  I  set 
out  with  delight,  in  company  with  the  bookseller  Fleischer 
and  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Triller,  and  who  was 
going  to  visit  her  father  in  Wittemberg) ;  and  I  left  behind 
me  the  worthy  city  in  which  I  had  been  bom  and  bred,  with 
indifference,  as  if  I  wished  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

Thus,  at  certain  epochs,  children  part  from  parents,  ser- 
vants from  masters,  proUgis  from  their  patrons ;  and  whether 
it  succeed  or  not,  such  an  attempt  to  stand  on  one's  own  feet, 
to  make  one's  self  independent,  to  live  for  one's  self,  is  always 
in  accordance  with  the  wiU  of  nature. 

We  had  driven  out  through  the  Allerheiligen  {All  Saints) 
gate,  and  had  soon  left  Hanau  behind  us,  after  which  we 
reached  scenes  which  aroused  my  attention  by  their  novelty, 
if,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  offered  little  that  was 
pleasing.  A  continual  rain  had  completely  spoiled  the  roads, 
which,  generally  speaking,  were  not  then  in  such  good  order 
as  we  find  them  now ;  and  our  journey  was  thus  neither  plea- 
sant nor  happy.  Yet  I  was  indebted  to  this  damp  weather 
for  the  sight  of  a  natural  phenomenon  which  must  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  for  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  since,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  its  being  observed  by  others.  At  night,  namely,  we 
were  driving  up  a  rising  ground  between  Hanau  and  Gel* 
hausen,  and,  although  it  was  dark,  we  preferred  walking  tO' 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  that  part  of 
the  road.  All  at  once,  in  a  ravine  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  way,  I  saw  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  wonderfully  illuminated. 
In  a  frmnel-shaped  space  there  were  innumerable  little  lights 
gleaming,  ranged  step-fashion  over  one  another,  and  they  shono- 
K>  brilliantly  that  the  eye  was  dazzled.     But  what  stiU  more 
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confused  the  sight  was,  that  they  did  not  keep  still,  but  jumped 
about  here  and  there,  as  well  downwards  from  above  as  vice 
versd,  and  in  every  direction.  The  most  of  them,  however, 
remained  stationary,  and  beamed  on.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  suffered  myself  to  be  called  away 
from  this  spectacle,  which  I  could  have  wished  to  examine 
more  closely.  On  interrogating  the  postillion,  he  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  such  a  phenomenon,  but  said  that  there  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  an  old  stone-quarry,  the  excavation  of  which 
was  filled  with  water.  Now  whether  this  was  a  pandemonixmi 
of  will-o'-tlie-iA-isps,  or  a  company  of  shining  creatures,  I 
will  not  decide. 

The  roads  through  Thuringia  were  yet  worse,  and  imibrtu- 
oately,  at  m'ght-fall,  our  coach  stuck  fast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auerstadt.  We  were  far  removed  from  all  mankind,  and  did 
everything  possible  to  work  ourselves  out.  I  failed  not  to  exert 
myself  zealously,  and  might  thereby  have  overstrained  the 
ligaments  of  my  chest ;  for  soon  afterwards  I  felt  a  pain,  which 
went  off  and  returned,  and  did  not  leave  me  entirely  until  after 
many  years. 

Yet  on  that  same  night,  as  if  it  had  been  destined  for  alter- 
nate good  and  bad  luck,  I  was  forced,  after  an  imexpectedly 
fortunate  incident,  to  experience  a  teazing  vexation.  We  met, 
in  Auerstadt,  a  genteel  married  couple,  who  had  also  just 
arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  a  similar  accident ;  a  pleasing, 
dignified  man,  in  his  best  years,  with  a  very  handsome  wife. 
They  politely  persuaded  us  to  sup  in  their  company,  and  I  felt 
very  happy  when  the  excellent  lady  addressed  a  fiiendly  word 
to  me.  But  when  I  was  sent  out  to  accelerate  the  soup  which 
had  been  ordered,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  the  loss  of 
rest  and  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  such  an  unconquerable 
drowsiness  overtook  me,  that  actudly  I  fell  asleep  while  walk- 
ing, returned  into  the  room  with  my  hat  on  my  head,  and 
without  remarking  that  the  others  were  saying  grace,  placed 
myself  with  quiet  unconsciousness  behind  the  chair,  and  never 
dreamed  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  come  to  disturb  their  de- 
votions in  a  very  droll  way.  Madame  Fleischer,  who  lacked 
neither  spirit  nor  wit,  nor  tongue,  entreated  the  strangers, 
before  they  had  seated  themselves,  not  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing they  might  see  here ;  for  that  their  young  feUow-traveller 
had  in  his  nature  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers,  who 
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relieve  that  they  cannot  honour  God  and  the  king  better  than 
with  covered  heads.  The  handsome  lady,  who  could  not  re- 
strain her  laughter,  looked  prettier  than  ever  in  consequence, 
and  I  would  have  given  everything  in  the  world  not  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  merriment  which  was  so  beautifully  becom- 
ing in  her  coimtenance.  I  had,  however,  scarcely  laid  aside 
my  hat,  than  these  persons,  in  accordance  \\ith  their  polished 
manners,  immediately  dropped  the  joke,  and  with  the  best 
wine  from  their  bottle-case  completely  extinguished  sleep, 
chagrin,  and  the  memory  of  all  past  troubles. 

I  arrived  in  Leipzig  just  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  from  which  I 
derived  particular  pleasure :  for  here  I  saw  before  me  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  state  of  things  belonging  to  my  native  city,  familiar 
wares  and  traders ;— -only  in  odier  places,  and  in  a  different 
order.  I  rambled  about  the  market  and  the  booths  with  much 
interest,  but  my  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  countries  in  their  strange  dresses,  the 
•Poles  and  Russians,  and  above  all,  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  handsome  forms  and  dignified  costume  I  often  went  to 
the  spot. 

But  this  animating  bustle  was  soon  over,  and  now  the  city 
itself  appeared  before  me,  with  its  handsome,  high,  and  uni- 
form houses.  It  made  a  very  good  impression  upon  me,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  general,  but  especially  in  the  silent 
moments  of  Simdays  and  holidays,  it  has  something  imposing ; 
and  when  in  the  moonlight  the  streets  were  half  in  shadow, 
half-Oluminated,  they  often  invited  me  to  nocturnal  promenades. 

In  the  meantime,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  this  new  state  of  affairs  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Leipzig  caUs  up  before  the  spectator  no 
antique  time ;  it  is  a  new,  recently  elapsed  epoch,  testifying 
commercial  activity,  comfort  and  wealth,  which  annoimcea 
itself  to  us  in  these  monuments.  Yet  quite  to  my  taste  were 
the  huge-looking  buildings,  which,  fronting  two  streets,  and 
embracing  a  citizen- world  within  their  large  court-yards,  built 
round  with  lofty  waUs,  are  like  large  castles,  nay,  even  half- 
cities.  In  one  of  these  strange'  places  I  quartered  m3rseir, 
namely,  in  the  Bombshell  Tavern  (^Feuerkuffel),  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Newmarket  {Neumarkt).  A  couple  of  pleasant 
rooms  looking  out  upon  a  court-yard,  which,  on  account  of  the 
thorough&re,  was  not  without  animation,  were  occupied  by  tho 
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f>ookseller  Fleischer  during  the  fair  ;  and  by  me  taken  for  tho 
rest  of  the  time  at  a  moderate  price.  As  a  fellow-lodger  I 
foimd  a  theological  student,  who  was  deeply  learned  in  his 
professional  studies,  a  sound  thinker,  but  poor,  and  suffering 
much  from  his  eyes,  which  caused  him  great  anxiety  for  the 
future.  He  had  brought  this  affliction  upon  himsefr  by  his 
inordinate  reading  till  the  latest  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  even 
by  moonlight,  to  save  a  little  oil.  Our  old  hostess  showed 
herself  benevolent  to  him,  always  friendly  to  me,  and  careful 
for  us  both. 

I  now  hastened  with  my  letters  of  introduction  to  Hofrath 
Bohme,  who  once  a  pupil  of  Maskow,  and  now  his  successor, 
was  professor  of  history  and  public  law.  A  little,  thick-set, 
lively  man,  received  me  kindly  enough,  and  introduced  me  to 
his  wife.  Both  of  them,  as  well  as  the  other  persons  whom  I 
waited  on,  gave  me  the  pleasantest  hopes  as  to  my  friture  resi- 
dence ;  but  at  first  I  let  no  one  know  of  the  design  I  entertained, 
although  I  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  favourable  moment  when* 
I  should  declare  myself  free  from  jurisprudence,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  classics.  I  cautiously  waited  till  the 
Fleischers  had  returned,  that  my  purpose  might  not  be  too 
prematurely  betrayed  to  my  family.  But  I  then  went,  vdth- 
out  delay,  to  Hofrath  Bohme,  to  whom,  before  all,  I  thought 
I  must  confide  the  matter,  and  mth  much  self-importance  and 
boldness  of  speech  disclosed  my  views  to  him.  However,  I 
found  by  no  means  a  good  reception  of  my  proposition.  As 
professor  of  history  and  public  law,  he  had  a  declared  hatred 
for  everything  that  savoured  of  the  belles  lettres.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  stand  on  the  best  footing  with  those  who 
cultivated  them,  and  Gellert  in  particular,  in  whom  I  had, 
awkwai'dly  enough,  expressed  much  confidence,  he  could  not 
even  endure.  To  send  a  faithful  student  to  those  men,  there- 
fore, while  he  deprived  himself  of  one,  and  especially  imder 
such  circumstances,  seemed  to  him  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  therefore  gave  me  a  severe  lecture  on  the  spot,  in 
which  he  protested  that  he  could  not  permit  such  a  step  with- 
out the  permission  of  my  parents,  even  if  he  approved  of  it 
himself,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  He  then 
passionately  inveighed  against  philology  and  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, but  still  more  against  poetical  exercises,  which  I  had 
indeed  allowed  to  peep  out  in  the  back-ground.     He  finally 
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concsluded  that,  if  I  wished  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  stud/ 
of  the  ancients,  it  could  be  done  much  better  by  the  way  of 
jurisprudence.  He  broi^ht  to  my  recollection  many  elegant 
jurists,  such  as  Eberhard,  Otto,  and  Heineccius,  promised  me 
moimtains  of  gold  from  Roman  antiquities  and  die  history  of 
law,  and  showed  me,  clear  as  the  sun,  that  I  should  here  be 
taking  no  roimdabout  way,  even  if  afterwards,  on  more  mature 
deliberation,  and  with  the  consent  of  my  parents,  I  should 
determine  to  follow  out  my  own  plan.  He  begged  me,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  to  think  the  matter  over  once  more,  and  to 
open  my  mind  to  him  soon,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  come 
to  a  determination  at  once,  on  account  of  the  impending  com- 
mencement of  the  lectures. 

It  was,  however,  very  polite  of  him  not  to  press  me  on  the 
spot.  His  arguments,  and  the  weight  with  which  he  advanced 
t£em,  had  already  convinced  my  pliant  youth,  and  I  now  first 
saw  the  difficulties  and  doubtftdness  of  a  matter  which  I  had 
privately  pictured  to  myself  as  so  feasible.  Frau  Hofrath 
Bohme  invited  me  to  see  her  shortly  afterwards.  I  foimd  her 
alone.  She  was  no  longer  young,  and  had  very  delicate  health, 
was  gentle  and  tender  to  an  infinite  degree,  and  formed  a  de- 
cided contrast  to  her  husband,  whose  good-nature  was  even 
clustering.  She  spoke  of  the  conversation  her  husband  had 
lately  had  with  me,  and  once  more  placed  the  subject  before 
me,  in  aU  its  bearings,  in  so  cordial  a  manner,  so  affectionately 
and  sensibly,  that  I  could  not  help  yielding ;  the  few  reserva- 
tions on  which  I  insisted  were  also  agreed  upon  by  the  other 
side. 

Thereupon  her  husband  regulated  my  hours :  for  I  was  to 
hear  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  history  of  law,  the  Institutes, 
and  some  other  matters.  I  was  content  with  this ;  but  I  car- 
ried my  point  so  as  to  attend  Gellert's  history  of  literature 
(with  Stockhausen  for  a  text-book),  and  his  Practicum  besides. 

The  reverence  and  love  with  which  Gellert  was  regarded  by 
all  yoimg  people  was  extraordinary.  I  had  already  visited  him, 
and  had  been  kindly  received  by  him.  Not  of  tall  stature, 
elegant  without  being  lean,  soft  and  rather  pensive  eyes,  a  very 
fine  forehead,  a  nose  aquiline,  but  not  too  much  so,  a  delicate 
mouth,  a  face  of  an  agreeable  oval,^-all  made  his  presence 
pleasing  and  desirable.  It  cost  some  trouble  to  reach  hinx» 
His  two  Famuli  appeared  like  priests  who  guard  a  sanctuaryi 
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the  access  to  which  is  not  permitted  to  everybody,  nor  at  every 
time ;  and  such  a  precaution  was  very  necessary :  for  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  whole  time*,  had  he  been  wiUing  to  receive 
and  satisfy  all  those  who  wished  to  become  intimate  with  him. 

At  first  I  attended  my  lectures  assiduously  and  faithfully: 
but  the  philosophy  would  not  enlighten  me  at  all.  In  the  l<^io 
it  seeme^l  strange  to  me  that  I  had  so  to  tear  asunder,  isolate, 
and,  as  it  were,  destroy  those  opci-ations  of  the  mind  which  I 
had  performed  \^'ith  the  greatest  ease  from  my  youth  upwards, 
and  this  in  order  to  see  into  the  right  use  of  them.  Of  the 
thing  itself,  of  the  world,  and  of  God,  I  thought  I  knew  about 
as  much  as  the  professor  himself,  and  in  more  places  than 
one  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  come  into  a  tremendous  strait. 
Yet  all  went  on  in  tolerable  order  till  towards  Shrovetide, 
when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Professor  Winkler's  house  on 
the  ThoniaS'place,  the  most  delicious  ~firitters  came  hot  out  of 
the  pan  just  at  the  hour  of  lecture,  and  these  delayed  us  so 
k>ng,  that  our  note-books  became  disordered,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  them,  towards  spring,  melted  away,  together  with  the 
snow,  and  was  lost. 

It  was  soon  quite  as  bad  with  the  law  lectures :  for  I  already 
knew  just  as  much  as  the  professor  thought  good  to  commu- 
nicate to  us.  My  stubborn  industry  in  writing  down  the  lec- 
tures at  fb-st,  was  paralyzed  by  degrees,  for  I  found  it  exces- 
sively tedious  to  pen  down  once  more  that  which,  partly  by 
question,  partly  by  answer,  I  had  repeated  ^ith  my  father  often 
enough  to  retain  it  for  ever  in  my  memory.  The  harm  which 
is  done  when  yoimg  people  at  school  are  advanced  too  fer  in 
many  things,  was  afterwards  manifested  still  more  when  time 
and  attention  were  diverted  from  exercises  in  the  languages, 
and  a  foundation  in  what  are,  properly  speaking,  preparatozy 
studies,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  what  are  called  "  Realities," 
which  dissipate  more  than  they  cultivate,  if  they  are  not  me- 
thodically and  thoroughly  taught. 

I  here  mention,  by  the  way,  another  evil  by  which  students 
are  much  embarrassed.  Professors,  as  well  as  other  men  in 
office,  cannot  all  be  of  the  same  age ;  but  when  the  younger 
ones  teach,  in  fact,  only  that  they  may  learn,  and  moreover,  if 
they  have  talent,  anticipate  their  age,  they  acquire  their  own 
cultivation  altogether  at  the  cost  of  their  hearers,  since  these 
are  not  instructed  in  what  th<^y  really  need,  but  in  that  whiob 
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the  professor  finds  it  necessary  to  elaborate  for  himself.  Among 
the  oldest  professors,  on  the  contrary,  many  are  for  a  long 
time  stationary ;  they  deliver  on  the  whole  only  fixed  views, 
and,  in  the  details,  much  that  time  has  already  condemned  as 
useless  and  false.  Between  the  two  arises  a  sad  conflict,  in 
which  young  minds  are  dragged  hither  and  thither,  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  set  right  by  the  middle-aged  professors,  who, 
though  sufficiently  instructed  and  cultivated,  always  feel  within 
themselves  an  active  endeavour  after  knowledge  and  reflection. 

Now  as  in  this  way  I  learned  to  know  much  more  than  J 
could  digest,  whereby  a  constantly  increasing  uncomfortable- 
ness  was  forced  upon  me,  so  also  from  life  I  experienced  many 
disagreeable  trifles,  as  indeed  one  must  always  pay  one's 
footing  when  one  changes  one's  place  and  comes  into  a  new 
position.  The  first  thing  that  the  ladies  blamed  in  me  related 
to  my  dress ;  for  I  had  come  from  home  to  the  imiversity 
lather  oddly  equipped. 

My  father,  who  detested  nothing  so  much  as  when  some- 
thing happened  in  vain,  when  any  one  did  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  his  time,  or  found  no  opportunity  for  turning  it 
to  account,  carried  his  economy  of  time  and  abilities  so  far, 
that  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.*  He  had  therefore  never  engaged  a  servant 
who  could  not  be  useftd  to  the  house  in  something  else.  Now, 
as  he  had  always  written  everything  with  liis  own  hand,  and 
had,  latterly,  the  convenience  of  dictating  to  the  young  inmate 
of  "die  house,  he  found  it  most  advantageous  to  have  tailors 
for  his  domestics,  who  were  obliged  to  inake  good  use  of  their 
time,  as  they  not  only  had  to  make  their  own  liveries,  but  the 
clothes  for  my  father  and  the  children,  besides  doing  all  the 
mending.  My  father  himself  took  pains  to  have  the  best 
cloths  and  stufls,  by  getting  fine  wares  of  the  foreign  merchants 
at  the  feir,  and  laying  them  up  in  store.  I  still  remember 
well  that  he  always  visited  the  Herm  von  Lowenicht,  of  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe,  and  from  my  earliest  youth  made  me  acquainted 
with  these  and  other  eminent  merchants. 

Care  was  also  taken  for  the  fitness  of  the  stuff,  and  there 

was  a  plentifrd  stock  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  serge,  and. 

Gotting  stuff,  besides  the  requisite  lining,  so  that,  as  £ar  as  the 

Qiaterials  were  concerned,  we  might  well  venture  to  be  seen. 

*  Literally :  **  to  strike  two  fiiea  with  one  flapper.*'— •IVoNt* 

P 
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.  jBat  the  fonn  spoiled  almost  eyervthing.  For  if  one  of  our  home* 
tailors  was  anything  of  a  deyer  hand  at  sewing  and  making  up 
a  coat  which  hod  been  cut  out  for  him  in  masterly  feishion,  }m 
was  now  obliged  also  to  cut  out  the  dress  for  himself,  which 
did  not  always  succeed  to  perfection.  In  addition  to  this  my 
fiither  kept  whatever  belonged  to  his  clothing  in  yery  good 
and  neat  order,  and  preserved  more  than  used  it  for  many  yean. 
Thus  he  had  a  predilection  for  certain  old  cuts  and  trimmings^ 
by  which  our  dress  sometimes  acquired  a  strange  appearance. 

In  this  same  way  had  the  wardrobe  which  I  to(MC  with  me 
to  the  imiversity  been  flemished :  it  was  very  complete  and 
handsome,  and  there  was  ieven  a  laced  suit  amongst  the  rest. 
Already  accustomed  to  tlis  kind  of  attire,  I  thought  myself 
sufficiently  well  dressed ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  my  female 
friends,  first  by  gentle  raiUery,  then  by  sensible  remonstranee8» 
convinced  mc  that  I  looked  as  if  I  had  dropped  down  out  of 
another  world.  Much  as  I  felt  vexed  at  this,  I  did  not  at  first 
see  how  I  could  help  myself.  But  when  Herr  von  Masoien, 
the  £iyourite  poetical  country  squire,  once  entered  the  theatre 
in  a  similar  costume,  and  was  heartily  laughed  at,  more  far 
reason  of  his  external  than  his  intcilial  absurdity,  I  took 
courage,  and  ventured  at  once  to  exchange  my  whole  wardrobe 
for  a  new-fashioned  one,  suited  to  the  place,  by  which,  however, 
it  shrunk  considerably. 

After  this  trial  was  surmoimted,  a  new  one  was  to  make  it* 
appearance,  which  proved  to  be  far  more  unpleasant,  because 
it  concerned  a  matter  which  one  does  not  so  easily  put  off  and 
exchange. 

I  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  Upper-German  dialect,  and 
although  my  father  always  laboured  after  a  certain  purily  d 
language,  and,  from  our  youth  upwards,  had  made  us  chilm^x 
attentive  to  what  may  be  really  called  the  defects  of  that  idiom* 
and  so  prepared  us  for  a  better  manner  of  speaking,  I  retained 
nevertheless  many  deeper-seated  peculiarities,  wmch,  because 
<^hey  pleased  me  by  their  iidiveU^  I  was  fond  of  malnTig  eon- 
spicuous,  and  thus  every  time  I  used  them  incurred  a  seveie 
reprimand  from  my  new  fellow-townsmen.  The  Upper-Ger- 
man, and  perhaps  chiefly  he  who  lives  by  the  Rhine  and  Maine 
(for  great  rivers,  like  the  sea-coast,  cdways  have  something 
animating  about  them),  exj^resses  himself  much  in  similes  ania 
allusions,  and  makes  use  of  proverbial  sayings  with  a  natLva 
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eommon-sense  aptness.  In  both  cases  he  is  often  blunt,  but 
when  one  sees  the  drift  of  the  expression,  it  is  always  appro- 
priate ;  only  something,  to  be  sure,  may  often  slip  in,  which 
proves  offensive  to  a  more  delicate  ear. 

Every  province  loves  its  own  dialect:  for  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  element  in  which  the  soul  draws  its  breath. 
But  every  one  knows  with  what  obstinacy  the  Misnian  dialect 
has  contrived  to  domineer  over  the  rest,  and  even*  for  a  long 
time,  to  exclude  them.  We  have  suffered  for  many  years 
under  this  pedantic  tyranny,  and  only  by  reiterated  struggles 
have  all  the  provinces  again  established  themselves  in  their 
ancient  rights.  What  a  lively  young  man  had  to  endure  from 
this  continual  tutoring,  may  be  easily  inferred  by  any  one  who 
reflects  that  modes  of  thought,  imagination,  feeling,  native 
character,  must  be  sacrificed  with  the  pronunciation  which 
one  at  last  consents  to  alter.  And  this  intolerable  demand  • 
was  made  by  men  and  women  of  education,  whose  convictions 
I  could  not  adopt,  whose  injustice  I  believed  I  felt,  though  I 
was  unable  to  make  it  plain  to  myself.  Allusions  to  the  pithy  \ 
biblical  texts  were  to  be  forbidden  me,  as  well  as  the  use  of  ; 
the  honest-hearted  expi:essions  from  the  Chronicles.  I  had  to 
forget  that  I  had  read  the  Kaiser  von  Geisersherg^  and  eschew 
the  use  of  proverbs,  which  nevertheless,  instead  of  much  fiddle- 
faddle,  just  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head ; — all  this,  which  I  had 
appropriated  to  myself  with  youthful  ardour,  I  was  now  to  do 
without;  I  felt  myself  paralyzed  to  the  core,  and  scarcely 
knew  any  more  how  I  had  to  express  myself  on  the  commonest 
things.  I  was  told,  besides,  that  one  should  speak  as  one 
writes,  and  write  as  one  speaks ;  while,  to  me,  speaking  and 
writing  seemed  once  for  all  two  different  things,  each  of  which 
might  well  maintain  its  own  rights.  And  even  in  the  Misnian 
dialect  had  I  to  hear  many  things  which  would  have  made  no 
great  figure  on  paper. 

Every  one  who  perceives  in  this  the  influence  which  men 
and  women  of  education,  the  learned,  and  other  persons  who 
take  pleasure  in  refined  society,  so  decidedly  exercise  over  a 
young  student,  would  be  immediately  convinced  that  we  were  . 
in  Leipzig,  even  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned.  Each  one  of  ) 
the  German  universities  has  a  particular  character :  for,  as  no 
aniversal  cultivation  can  pervtide  our  fatherland,  evenr  place 
adheres  to  its  own  fashion,  and  carries  out,  even  to  the  last. 
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its  own  characteristic  peculiarities;  exactly  the  same  thin^ 
holds  good  of  the  universities.  In  Jena  and  HaUe  roughness 
had  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch :  bodily  strengUi,  skill 
in  fighting,  the  wildest  self-help  was  there  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  such  a  state  of  affairs  can  only  be  maintained  and 
propagated  by  the  most  universal  riot.  The  relations  of  the 
students  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  various  as  they 
might  be,  nevertheless  agi'eed  in  this,  that  the  wild  stranger 
had  no  regard  for  the  citizen,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  aj 
peculiar  being,  privileged  to  aU  sorts  of  freedom  and  insolence.' 
In  Leipzig,  on  the  contrary,  a  student  could  scarcely  be 
anything  else  than  polite,  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  stand  on 
any  footing  at  all  with  the  rich,  weU-bred,  and  pimctiliousj 
inhabitants. 

All  politeness,  indeed,  when  it  does  not  present  itself  as  the! 
flowering  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mode  of  life,  must  ap- 
pear restrained,  stationary,  and  from  some  points  of  view, 
perhaps,  absurd;  and  so  those  wild  huntsmen  from  the  Saale^ 
thought  they  had  a  great  superiority  over  the  tame  shepherds 
on  the  Pleisse.f  Zacharia's  Renommist  will  always  be  a  valu- 
able document,  from  which  the  manner  of  life  and  thought  at 
that  time  rises  visibly  forth ;  as  in  general  his  poems  must  be 
welcome  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  form  for  himself  a  con- 
ception of  the  then  prevailing  state  of  social  life  and  manners, 
which  was  indeed  feeble,  but  amiable  on  account  of  its  in-| 
iiocence  and  childlike  simplicity. 

All  manners  which  result  from  the  given  relations  of  a| 
common  existence  are  indestructible,  and,  in  my  time,  man^ 
things  still  reminded  us  of  Zacharia's  epic  poem.     Only  on( 
of  our  fellow-academicians  thought  himself  rich  and  indepen- 
dent enough  to  snap  his  fingers  at  public  opinion.     He 
acquaintance  with  all  the  hackney-coachmen,  whom  he  aUowc 
to  sit  inside  the  coach  as  if  they  were  gentlemen,  while  h( 
drove   them   on  the  box,  thought  it  a  great  joke  to  upsel 
them  now  and  then,  and  contrived  to  satisfy  them  for  ttiei 
smashed  vehicles  as  well  as  for  their  occasional  bruises ;  but 
otherwise  he  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  seeming  only  to  mak( 
a  mock  of  the  public  en  masse.     Once,  on  a  most  beaul 
promenade-day,  he  and  a  comrade  of  his  seized  upon  the  doii^ 

*  The  river  on  which  HaUe  is  built.= — Traru, 
f  The  river  that  flows  by  Leipzig. — TVant, 
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►f  the  miller  in  St.  Thomas's-square ;  well-di*essed,  and  in 
shoes  and  stockings,  they  rode  around  the  city  with  the 
;st  solemnity,  stared  at  by  all  the  promenaders,  with 
.  the  glacis  was  swarming.  When  some  sensible  persons 
istrated  with  him  on  the  subject,  he  assured  them,  quite 
Darrassed,  that  he  only  wanted  to  see  how  the  Lord 
;  might  have  looked  in  a  like  case.  Yet  he  found  no 
ors,  and  few  companions. 

•  the  student  of  any  wealth  and  standing  had  every 
I  to  show  himself  attentive  to  the  mercantile  class,  and 
:he  more  solicitous  abottt  the  proper  external  forms,  as  the 
r*  exhibited  a  model  of  French  manners.  The  profes- 
)pulent  both  from  their  private  property  and  from  their 
I  salaries,  were  not  dependent  upon  their  scholars,  and 

subjects  of  the  state,  educated  at  the  Government 
5  or  other  gymnasia,  and  hoping  for  preferment,  did 
!nture  to  throw  off  the  traditional  customs.  The  neigh- 
ood  of  Dresden,  the  attention  paid  to  us  from  thence, 
le  true  piety  of  the  superintendent  of  the  course  of  study, 
not  be  without  a  moral,  nay,  a  religious  influence. 

first  this  kind  of  life  was  not  repugnant  to  me ;  my 
;  of  introduction  had  given  me  the  entree  into  good 
es,  whose  circle  of  relatives  also  received  me  well.  But 
as  soon  forced  to  feel  that  the  company  had  much  to  find 
nth  in  me,  and  that  after  dressing  myself  in  their  fashion, 
t  now  talk  according  to  their  tongue  also,  and  as,  more- 
I  could  plainly  see  that  I  was,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
benefited  by  the  instruction  and  mental  improvement  I 
romised  myself  from  my  academical  residence,  I  began  to 
y,  and  to  neglect  the  social  duties  of  visiting,  and  other 
ions,  and  indeed  I  should  have  sooner  withdrawn  from 
3h  connexions,  had  not  fear  and  esteem  bound  me  fast  to 
th  Bohme,  and  confidence  and  affection  to  his  wife, 
usband,  unfortunately,  had  not  the  happy  gift  of  dealing 
iToimg  people,  of  winning  their  confidence,  and  of  guid- 
em,  for  the  moment,  as  occasion  might  require.  When 
ted  him  I  never  got  any  good  by  it ;  his  wife,  on  the 
try,  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  me.     Her  iU  health 

eipzig  was  so  called,  because  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  its 
I  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of  Huguenots,  who  settled  thero  after 
ocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. — American  Note, 
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kept  her  constantly  at  home.  She  invited  me  to  spend  mangf 
an  evening  with  her,  and  knew  how  to  direct  and  improve  xne 
in  many  little  external  particulars ;  for  my  manners  were  good, 
indeed,  but  I  was  not  yet  master  of  what  is  properly  termed 
Etiquette.  Only  one  female  friend  spent  the  evenings  with  her; 
but  she  was  more  dictatorial  and  pedantic,  for  which  reason 
she  displeased  me  excessively,  and,  out  of  spite  to  her,  I  often 
resumed  those  luimannerly  habits  from  which  the  other  had 
already  weaned  me.  Nevertheless  she  always  had  patience 
enough  with  me,  taught  me  piquet,  ombre,  and  similar  games^ 
the  Imowledge  and  practice  of  which  is  held  indispensable  in 
society. 

But  it  was  in  the  matter  of  taste  that  Madame  Bohme  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  me ;  in  a  negative  way  truly,  yet 
one  in  which  she  agreed  perfectly  with  the  critics.  The 
Grottsched  waters*  had  inundated  the  German  world  with  a 
true  deluge,  which  threatened  to  rise  up  even  over  the  highest 
mountains.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  such  a  flood  to  subside 
again,  for  the  mire  to  dry  away ;  and  as  in  any  epoch  there 
are  numberless  aping  poets,  so  the  imitation  of  the  flat  %nd 
watery  produced  a  chaos,  of  which  now  scarcely  a  notion 
remains.  To  find  out  that  trash  was  trash  was  hence  the 
greatest  sport,  yea,  the  trimnph  of  the  critics  of  those  days. 
Whoever  had  only  a  little  common  sense,  was  superficially  ae* 
quainted  with  the  ancients,  and  was  somewhat  more  jamiliar 
with  the  modems,  thought  himself  provided  with  a  standard 
scale  which  he  could  everywhere  apply.  Madame  Bohme 
was  an  educated  woman,  who  opposed  lie  trivial,  weak,  and 
commonplace ;  she  was,  besides,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  lived 
on  bad  terms  with  poetry  in  general,  and  would  not  even  allow 
that  of  which  she  perhaps  might  have  somewhat  approved. 
She  listened,  indeed,  for  some  time,  with  patience,  when  I  ven- 
tured to  recite  to  her  the  verse  or  prose  of  famous  poets,  who 
already  stood  in  good  repute, — ^for  then,  as  always,  I  knew  by 
heart  everything  that  chanced  in  any  degree  to  please  me ; 
but  her  complaisance  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  first 
whom  she  outrageously  abused  were  the  poets  of  the  Weissc 
school,  who  were  just  then  often  quoted  with  great  applaiise, 
and  had  delighted  me  very  particularly.     K  I  looked  more 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  Gottschsd  on  German  literature,  of 
which  more  is  said  in  the  next  book. — TVont. 
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closely  into  the  matter,  I  could  not  say  she  was  "wroi^.  I  had 
sometimes  even  ventured  to  repeat  to  her,  though  anony- 
mously, some  of  my  own  poems ;  but  these  fared  no  better 
than  tiie  rest  of  the  set.  ^d  thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  beau- 
tiftd  variegated  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Grerman  Parnassus, 
where  I  was  fond  of  luxuriating,  were  mercilessly  mowed 
down,  and  I  was  even  compelled  to  toss  about  the  drjdng  hay 
myself,  and  to  ridicule  that  as  lifeless  which,  a  short  time 
before,  had  given  me  such  lively  joy. 

Without  knowing  it,  Professor  Morus  came  to  strengthen 
her  instructions.  He  was  an  uncommonly  gentle  and  friendly 
man,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  at  the  table  of  Hofrath 
Ludwig,  and  who  received  me  very  pleasantly  when  I  begged 
the  privilege  of  visiting  him.  Now  while  Tnaliing  inquiries  of 
him  concerning  antiquity,  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  what 
delighted  me  among  the  modems ;  when  he  spoke  about  such 
things  with  more  calmness,  but,  what  was  still  worse,  with 
more  profundity  than  Madame  Bohme ;  and  he  thus  opened\ 
my  eyes,  at  first  to  my  greatest  chagrin,  but  afterwards  to  my ' 
surprise,  and  at  last  to  my  edification.  / 

Besides  this,  there  came  the  Jeremiads,  with  which 
Gellert,  in  his  course,  was  wont  to  warn  us  against  poetry. 
He  wished  only  for  prose  essays,  and  always  criticised  these 
first.  Verses  he  treated  as  a  sorry  addition,  and  what  was 
the  worst  of  aU,  even  my  prose  found  little  favour  in  his  eyes ; 
for,  after  my  old  fashion,  I  used  always  to  lay,  as  the  foundation, 
a  little  romance,  which  I  loved  to  work  out  in  the  epistolary 
form.  The  subjects  were  impassioned,  the  style  went  beyond 
ordinary  prose,  and  the  contents  probably  did  not  display 
any  very  deep  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  author ;  and  so 
I  stood  in  very  little  favour  with  our  professor,  although  he 
careftdly  looked  over  my  labours  as  well  as  those  of  the 
others,  corrected  them  with  red  ink,  and  here  and  there  added 
a  moral  remark.  Many  leaves  of  tJiis  kind,  which  I  kept  for 
a  long  time  with  satisfaction,  have  unfortunately,  in  the  course 
of  years,  at  last  disappeared  from  among  my  papers. 

J£  elderly  persons  wish  to  play  the  pedagogue  properl^ 
they  should  neither  prohibit  nor  render  disagreeable  to  a\ 
▼cnmg  man  anything  which  gives  him  pleasure,  of  whatever  \ 
kind  it  may  be,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  something  / 
to  put  in  its  place,  or  can  contrive  a  substitute.    Every  ^^ 
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body  firotested  against  my  tastes  and  inclinations ;  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  what  they  commended  to  me,  lay  either  so 
far  from  me  that  1  conld  not  perceive  its  excellencies,  or  stood 
so  near  me  that  I  thought  it  not  a  whit  better  than  what  they 
inveighed  against.  I  thus  became  thoroughly  perplexed  on 
the  subject,  and  promised  myself  the  best  results  from  a  lec- 
ture of  Emesti's  on  Cicero  de  Oraiore,  I  learned  something, 
indeed,  from  this  lecture,  but  was  not  enlightened  on  the 
subject  which  particularly  concerned  me.  I  required  a 
/  standard  of  opinion,  and  thought  I  perceived  that  nobody 
',  possessed  it ;  for  no  one  agreed  with  another,  even  when  they 
brought  forward  examples ;  and  where  were  we  to  get  a  set- 
tled judgment,  when  they  managed  to  reckon  up  against  & 
man  like  Wieland  so  many  faults  in  his  amiable  writings, 
which  so  completely  captivated  us  yoimger  folks  ? 

Amid  this  manifold  distraction,  this  dismemberment  of  my 
existence  and  my  studies,  it  happened  that  I  took  my  dinners 
at  Ho&ath  Ludwig's.  He  was  a  medical  man,  a  botanist, 
and  his  company,  with  the  exception  of  Moms,  consisted  of 
physicians  just  commencing  or  near  the  completion  of  their 
studies.  Now  during  these  hours  I  heard  no  other  conversa- 
tion than  about  medicine  or  natural  history,  and  my  imagina- 
tion was  drawn  over  into  quite  a  new  field.  I  heard  the 
names  of  Haller,  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  mentioned  with  great 
respect ;  and  even  if  disputes  often  arose  about  mistakes  into 
which  it  was  said  they  had  fallen,  all  agreed  in  the  end  to 
honour  the  acknowledged  abxmdance  of  their  merits.  Hie 
subjects  were  entertaining  and  important,  and  enchained  my 
attention.  By  degrees  I  became  familiar  with  many  names 
and  a  copious  terminology,  which  I  caught  up  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  I  was  afraid  to  write  down  a  rhyme,  however  spon- 
taneously it  presented  itself,  or  to  read  a  poem,  for  I  was 
fearful  lliat  it  might  please  me  at  the  time,  and  that  perhaps 
immediately  afterwards,  like  so  much  else,  I  should  be  fixrced 
to  pronounce  it  bad. 

This  uncertainty  of  taste  and  judgment  disquieted  me 
more  and  more  every  day,  so  that  at  last  I  fell  into  despMr* 
I  had  brought  with  me  those  of  my  youthful  labours  whidi 
I  thought  the  best,  partly  because  I  hoped  to  get  some  credit 
by  them,  partly  that  I  might  be  able  to  test  my  progress  with 
greater  certainty ;  but  I  foimd  myself  in  the  miserable  situation 
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in  which  one  is  placed  when  a  complete  change  of  mind  is 
required, — b,  renunciation  of  all  that  one  has  hitherto  loved  and 
foimd  good.  However,  after  some  time,  and  many  struggles, 
I  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  my  labours,  begun  and 
ended,  that  one  day  I  burnt  up  poetry  and  prose,  plans, 
sketches,  and  projects  all  togetiier  on  the  kitchen  hearth, 
and  threw  ova  good  old  laadlady  into  no  smaU  fright  and 
Quxiety  by  the  smoke  which  filled  the  whole  house. 


SEVENTH  BOOS. 


About  the  eonditioii  of  German  literature  at  that  time  to 
much  has  been  Tmtten,  and  that  so  sufficiently,  that  every  one 
who  takes  any  interest  in  it  can  be  completely  informed ;  the 
judgments  of  it  are  now  pretty  well  agreied ;  and  what  at  pre- 
sent I  intend  to  say  piece-meal  and  disconnectedly  concerning 
it,  relates  not  so  much  to  how  it  was  constituted  in  itself  as 
to  how  it  stood  towards  me.  I  will  therefore  first  speak  of 
those  things  by  which  the  public  is  particularly  excited ;  of 
those  two  hereditary  foes  of  all  comfortable  life,  and  of  all 
cheerM,  self-sufficient,  living  poetry: — I  mean,  satire  and 
criticism. 

In  quiet  times  every  one  will  live  after  his  own  Cushion ;  the. 
citizen  will  carry  on  his  trade  or  his  business,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  it  afterwards ;  thus  will  the  author  too  willingly  com* 
pose  something,  publish  his  labours,  and  since  he  thinks  he  has 
done  something  good  and  useftil,  hope  for  praise,  if  not  reward.  * 
In  this  tranquillity  the  citizen  is  disturbed  by  the  satirist,  the 
author  by  the  critic,  and  peaceftd  society  is  thus  put  into  a 
disagreeable  agitation. 

The  literary  epoch  in  which  I  was  bom  was  developed  out 
of  the  preceding  one  by  opposition.     Germany,  so  long  inun- 
dated by  foreign  people,  interpenetrated  by  other  natioiis»  . 
directed  to  foreign  langiiages  in  learned  and  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, could  not  possibly  cultivate  her  own.     Together  wilJi 
so  many  new  ideas,-  innumerable  strange  words  were  obtroded 
necessarily  and  unnecessarily  upon  her,  and  even  for  objects 
already  known,  people  were  induced  to  make  use  of  foreign 
expressions  and  turns  of  language.     The  German,  having  nniX 
vnld  for  nearly  two  hxmdred  years  in  an  imhappy  tumultoaij  \ 
state,  went  to  school  to  the  French  to  learn  manners,  and  to  / 
the  Eomans  in  order  to  express  himself  properly.     But  this* 
was  to  be  done  in  the  mother-tongue,  when  the  literal  appli- 
cation of  those  idioms,  and  their  half-Germanizationy  made 
both  tlie  social  and  business  style  ridiculous.    Besides  this, 
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(hey  adopted  without  moderation  the  similes  of  the  southern 
languages,  and  employed  them  most  extrayagantly.    Just  so 
they  transferred  the  stately  deportment  of  the  prince-like  citi- 
zens of  Rome  to  the  learned  German  smaU-town  officers,  and  \ 
were  at  home  nowhere,  least  of  all  with  themselves. 

But  as  in  this  epoch  works  of  genius  had  already  appeared, 
the  German  sense  of  freedom  and  joy  also  began  to  stir  itselfl 
This,  accompanied  by  a  genuine  earnestness,  iasisted  that  men 
should  write  purely  and  naturally,  without  the  intermixture  of 
foreign  words,  and  as  common  intelligible  sense  dictated.  By 
these  praiseworthy  endeavours,  however,  the  doors  and  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  an  extended  national  insipidity,  nay,  the 
ilike  was  dug  through  by  which  the  great  deluge  was  shortly 
to  rush  in.  Meanwhile,  a  stiff  pedantry  long  stood  its  ground 
in  all  the  fom:  faculties,  until  at  last,  much  later,  it  fled  for 
refiige  from  one  of  them  into  another. 

Men  of  parts,  children  of  nature  looking  freely  about  them, 
had  therefore  two  objects  on  which  they  could  exercise  them- 
selves, against  which  they  could  labour,  and,  as  the  matter 
was  of  no  great  importance,  give  a  vent  to  their  petulance ; 
these  were :  a  language  disfigured  by  foreign  words,  forms, 
and  turns  of  speech  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
such  writings  as  had  been  carefril  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
those  faults  on  the  other,  though  it  occurred  to  nobody,  that 
while  they  were  battUng  against  one  evil,  the  other  was  called 
on  for  assistance. 

LiSKOW,  a  daring  young  man,  first  ventured  to  attack  by 
name  a  shallow,  silly  writer,  whose  awkward  demeanour  soon 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  proceed  still  more  severely.  He 
then  went  furth^er,  and  constantly  aimed  his  scorn  at  particular 
persons  and  objects,  whom  he  despised  and  sought  to  render 
despicable,  nay,  even  persecuted  them  with  passionate  hatred. 
But  his  career  was  short ;  for  he  soon  died,  and  was  gradually 
forgotten  as  a  restless,  irregular  youth.  The  talent  and  cha- 
racter shown  in  what  he  did,  although  he  had.  accomplished 
little,  may  have  seemed  valuable  to  his  countrymen :  for  the 
Grermans  have  always  shown  a  peculiar  pious  kindliness  to 
talents  of  good  promise,  when  prematurely  cut  off.  Suffice  it 
a>  say,  that  Liskow  was  very  early  praised  and  recommended 
to  us  as  an  excellent  satirist,  who  could  have  attained  a  rank 
even  above  the  universally-beloved  Rabener.    Here,  indeed. 
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we  saw  ourselves  no  better  off  than  before  :  for  we  could  diflu 
cover  nothing  in  his  MTitings,  except  that  he  had  found  the 
silly,  silly,  which  seemed  to  us  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

Babekeb,  well  educated,  grown  up  imdcr  good  scholastic  in- 
struction, of  a  cheerful,  and  by  no  means  passionate  or  malicioiu 
disposition,  took  up  general  satire.  His  censure  of  the  so- 
called  vices  and  follies  springs  &om  the  clear  views  of  a  quiet 
common  sense,  and  from  a  fixed  moral  conception  of  what  iSbe 
world  ought  to  be.  His  denunciation  of  £iidts  and  fidlingg  iff 
harmless  and  cheerful ;  and  in  order  to  excuse  even  the  slight 
boldness  of  his  writings,  it  is  supposed  that  the  improving  of 
fools  by  ridicule  is  no  fruitless  imdertaking. 

Eabener's  personal  character  will  not  easily  appear  again. 
As  an  able,  ptmctual  man  of  business,  he  does  his  duty,  and 
thus  gains  tiie  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors ;  along  with  which,  he  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  contempt  for  all  that 
immediately  surrounds  him.  Pedantic  literati^  vain  youngsteors^ 
everj'  sort  of  narrowness  and  conceit,  he  banters  rather  than 
satirizes,  and  even  his  banter  expresses  no  contempt.  Just  in 
the  same  way  does  he  jest  about  his  own  condition,  his  mis- 
fortune, his  life,  and  his  death. 

There  is  little  of  the  sesthetic  in  the  manner  in  which  this  - 
writer  treats  his  subjects.  In  external  forms  he  is  indeed 
varied  enough,  but  throughout  he  makes  too  much  use  of  direct 
irony,  namely,  in  praising  the  blameworthy  and  blaming  the 
praiseworthy,  i!vhereas  this  figure  of  speech  should  be  used  but 
extremely  seldom ;  for,  in  the  long  run,  it  becomes  annoying  to 
clear-sighted  men,  perplexes  the  weak,  while  indeed  it  pleases 
the  great  middle  class,  who,  without  any  special  expense  of 
mind,  can  fency  themselves  more  knowing  than  others.  But 
all  that  he  brings  before  us,  and  however  he  does  it,  alike  bears 
witness  to  his  rectitude,  cheerfulness,  and  equanimity,  so  that 
we  always  feel  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  The  unbounded 
applause  of  his  own  times  was  a  consequence  of  such  moral 
excellencies. 

That  people  looked  for  originals  to  his  general  descriptions 
and  found  tiiem,  was  natural ;  that  individuals  complained  of 
him,  followed  from  the  above ;  his  over-long  apologies  that 
his  satire  is  not  personal,  prove  the  spite  which  has  been  pro- 
voked.    Some  of  his  letters  crown  him  at  once  as  a  man  and 
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an  author.  The  confidential  epistle  in  which  he  describes  the 
siege  of  Dresden,  and  how  he  loses  his  house,  his  effects,  his 
writings,  and  his  wigs,  without  having  his  equanimity  in  the 
least  shaken  or  his  cheerfuhiess  clouded,  is  highly  valuable, 
although  his  contemporaries  and  fellow-citizens  could  not  for- 
give hTTTi  his  happy  turn  of  mind.  The  letter  where  he  speaks 
of  the  decay  of  his  strength  and  of  his  approaching  death  is  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  respect,  and  Babener  deserves  to 
be  honoured  as  a  saint  by  all  cheerfiil  intelligent  men,  who 
cheerfully  resign  themselves  to  earthly  events. 

I  tear  myself  away  from  him  reluctantly,  yet  I  would  make 
this  remark :  his  satire  refers  throughout  to  the  middle-class  ; 
he  lets  us  see  here  and  there  that  he  is  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  higher  ranks,  but  does  not  hold  it  advisable  to  come 
m  contact  with  them.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  has  had  no 
successor,  that  no  one  has  been  found  who  could  consider  him- 
self equal,  or  even  similar  to  him. 

!Niow  for  criticism !  and  first  of  all  for  the  theoretic  attempts. 
It  is  not  going  too  far  when  we  say  that  the  ideal  had,  at  diat\ 
time,  escaped  out  of  the  world  into  religion ;  it  scarcely  even/ 
made  its  appearance  in  moral  philosophy ;  of  a  highest  prin- 
ciple of  art  no  one  had  a  notion.  They  put  Gottsched's  Critical 
Art  of  Poetry  into  our  hands ;  it  was  usefiil  and  instructive 
enough,  for  it  gave  us  a  historical  information  of  all  the  kinds 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  rhythm  and  its  difierent  movements  ; 
the  poetic  genius  was  presupposed!  But  besides  that  the 
poet  was  to  have  acquirements  and  even  learning,  he  should 
possess  taste,  and  everything  else  of  that  kind.  Tiey  directed 
us  at  last  to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ;  we  gazed  at  single  golden 
maxims  of  this  invaluable  work,  but  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  to  do  with  it  as  a  whole,  or  how  we  should  use  it. 

The  Swiss  stepped  forth  as  Gottsched's  antagonists;  they 
must  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  something  difierent,  U 
accomplish  something  better :  accordingly  we  heard  that  they 
were,  in  feet,  superior.  Breitingek's  Critical  Ari  of  Poetry 
was  taken  in  hand.  Here  we  reached  a  wider  field,  but,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  greater  labyrinth,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  tiresome,  as  an  able  man,  in  whom  we  had  confidence, 
was  driving  us  about  in  it.  Let  a  brief  review  justify  these 
"rords. 

For  poetry  in  itself  they  had  been  able  to  find  no  funda* 
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mental  axiom ;  it  was  too  spiritual  and  too  volatile.  Painting* 
an  art  which  one  could  hold  fiust  with  one's  eyes,  and  follow 
step  by  step  with  the  external  senses,  seemed  more  fayourabld 
for  such  an  end ;  the  English  and  French  had  already  theorized 
about  plastic  art,  and  by  a  comparison  drawn  £rom  this,  it  was 
thought  that  poetry  might  be  grounded.  The  former  placed 
images  before  the  eyes,  the  latter  before  the  fancy ;  poetical 
images,  therefore,  were  the  first  thing  which  was  taken  into 
consideration.  People  began  with  comparisons,  descriptions 
followed,  and  only  that  was  expressed  which  had  always  been 
apparent  to  the  external  senses. 

Images,  then !  But  where  should  these  images  be  got  ex- 
cept from  nature  ?  The  painter  professedly  imitated  nature ; 
why  not  the  poet  also  ?  But  nature,  as  she  lies  before  us, 
cannot  be  imitated  :  she  contains  so  much  that  is  insignificant 
and  worthless,  that  one  must  make  a  selection ;  but  what  de- 
termines the  choice  ?  one  must  select  that  which  is  important; 
*>ut  what  is  important  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  Swiss  may  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  consider :  for  they  came  to  a  notion,  which  is  indeect 
singular,  but  clever,  and  even  comical,  inasmuch  as  they  say, 
the  new  is  always  the  most  important :  and  after  they  have 
considered  this  for  a  while,  they  discover  that  the  maryellous 
is  always  newer  than  everything  else. 

They  had  now  pretty  well  collected  their  poetical  reqxdsi- 
tions  ;  but  they  had  still  to  consider  that  the  marvellous  might 
also  be  empty  and  without  relation  to  man.  But  this  relation, 
demanded  as  necessary,  must  be  a  moral  one,  from  which  the 
improvement  of  mankind  should  manifestly  follow,  and  thus  a 
poem  had  reached  its  utmost  aim. when,  with  everything  else 
accomplished,  it  was  usefiil  besides.  They  now  wiied  to  test 
the  different  kinds  of  poetry  according  to  all  these  requisites ; 
those  which  imitated  nature,  besides  being  marvellous,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  moral  aim  and  use,  were  to  rank  as  the  first 
and  highest.  And  after  much  deliberation  this  great  pre- 
eminence was  at  last  ascribed,  with  the  highest  degree  of  eon- 
viction,  to  JEsop's  fables ! 

Strange  as  such  a  deduction  may  now  appear,  it  had  the 
most  decided  influence  on  the  best  minds.  That  Gelusst 
and  subsequently  Lichiweb  devoted  themselves  to  this  de- 
partment, that  even  Lessing  attempted  to  labour  in  it,  that 
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m)  many  others  tamed  their  talents  towards  it,  speaks  for  the 
confidence  which  this  species  of  poetry  had  gained.  Theory 
and  practice  always  act  upon  each  other;  one  can  see  £:oni 
their  works  what  is  the  men*s  opinion ;  and,  from  their  opinions, 
predict  what  they  will  do. 

Yet  we  must  not  dismiss  our  Swiss  theory  without  doing  it 
justice.  BoDMEB,  with  all  the  paras  he  took,  remained  tl^- 
retically  and  practically  a  child  all  his  life.  Bbeitingeb  waa 
an  able,  learned,  sagacious  man,  whom  when  he  looked  rightly 
about  him,  the  essentials  of  a  poem  did  not  all  escape ;  nay,  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  may  have  dimly  felt  the  deficiencies  of  his 
system.  Eemarkable,  for  instance,  is  his  query :— "  Whether 
a  certain  descriptive  poem  by  Konig,  on  the  Eemew-camp 
of  Augustus  the  Second,  is  properly  a  poem  ?"  and  the  answer 
to  it  displays  good  sense.  But  it  may  serve  for  his  complete 
justification  that  he,  starting  from  a  fidse  point,  on  a  circle 
almost  run  out  already,  stiU  struck  upon  the  main  principle,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  book  finds  himself  compelled  to  recommend 
as  additions,  so  to  speak,  the  representation  of  manners,  cha- 
racter, passions,  in  short,  the  whole  inner  man;  to  which, 
indeed,  poetry  pre-eminently  belongs. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  into  what  perplexity  yoimg  minds 
felt  themselves  thrown  by  such  dislocated  maxims,  half-under- 
stood laws,  and  shivered  up  dogmas.  We  adhered  to  examples, 
and  there,  too,  were  no  better  off;  foreigners  as  well  as  the 
ancients  stood  too  far  from  us,  and  from  the  best  native  poets 
always  peeped  out  a  decided  individuality,  to  the  good  points 
of  which  we  could  not  lay  claim,  and  into  the  faults  of  which 
we  could  not  but  be  afraid  of  falling.  For  him  who  felt  any- 
thing productive  in  himself  it  was  a  desperate  condition. 

When  one  considers  closely  what  was  wanting  in  the  Ger- 
man poetry,  it  was  a  material, 'and  that,  too,  a  national  one ; 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  talent.  Here  we  make  mention 
only  of  Guentheb,  who  may  be  called  a  poet  in  the  ftdl  sense 
of  the  word.  A  decided  talent,  endowed  with  sensuousness, 
imagination,  memory,  the  gifts  of  conception  and  representa- 
tion, productive  in  tlie  highest  degree,  ready  at  rhythm,  inge- 
nious, witty,  and  of  varied  information  besides; — he  pos- 
Bessed,  in  short,  all  the  requisites  for  creating,  by  means  of 
poetry,  a  second  life  within  life,  even  within  common  real  life. 
We  admire  the  great  facility  with  which,  in  his  occasioDai 
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poems,  he  elevates  all  eircumstances  by  the  feelings,  naU 
embellishes  them  with  suitable  sentiments,  images,  and  his* 
torical  and  fabtdous  traditions.  Their  roughness  and  wild* 
ness  belong  to  his  time,  his  mode  of  life,  and  especially  to  hife 
character,  or  if  one  would  have  it  so,  his  want  of  fixed  dba^ 
racter.  He  did  not  know  how  to  curb  himself,  and  so  his  Iife» 
like  his  poetry,  melted  away  from  him. 

By  his  vacillating  conduct,  Giinther  had  trifled  away  tht 
good  fortune  of  being  appointed  at  the  court  of  Augustas  Hm 
Second,  where,  in  addition  to  every  other  species  of  ostemte* 
tion,  they  were  also  looking  about  for  a  court-poet,  who  ooiild 
give  elevation  and  grace  to  their  festivities,  and  immortaUae 
a  transitory  pomp.  Von  Koenig  was  more  mannerly  and 
more  fortunate ;  he  filled  this  post  with  dignity  and  appianse. 

In  all  sovereign  states  the  material  for  poetry  comes  down- 
wards from  above,  and  the  JReview-camp  at  MuMberg  {Da» 
Lwtlager  hei  Miihlberg)  was,  perhaps,  the  first  worthy  objeet. 
provincial,  if  not  national,  which  presented  itself  to  a  poet. 
Two  kings  saluting  one  another  in  the  presence  of  a  great  hoat^ 
their  whole  courts  and  military  state  around  them,  well* 
appoint/cd  troops,  a  mock-fight,  fites  of  all  kinds, — this  ki 
business  enough  for  the  outward  sense,  and  overflowing  mate. 
rial  for  delineating  and  descriptive  poetry. 

This  subject  had,  indeed,  tiie  internal  defect,  that  it  was 
only  pomp  and  show,  from  which  no  real  action  could  result 
None  except  the  very  first  distinguished  themselves,  and  evea 
if  they  had  done  so,  the  poet  could  not  render  any  one  con- 
spicuous lest  he  should  offend  the  others.  He  had  to  consult 
the  Court  and  State  Calendar,  and  the  delineation  of  the  pexw  ' 
sons  therefore  went  off  pretty  drily ;  nay,  even  his  contem- 
poraries very  strongly  reproached  him  with  having  described 
the  horses  better  than  the  men.  But  should  not  this  redound 
to  his  credit,  that  he  showed  his  art  just  where  an  object  fx 
it  presented  itself?  The  main  dif&culty,  too,  seems  soon  ts 
have  manifested  itself  to  him — since  the  poem  never  advanced 
beyond  the  first  canto. 

Amidst  such  studies  and  reflections,  an  unexpected  event 
surprised  me,  and  frustrated  my  laudable  design  of  becoming, 
acquainted  with  our  new  literature  from  the  beginning.     My  *, 
countryman,  John  Geobge  Schlosseb,  after  spending  his 
academical  years  with  industry  and  exertion,  had  repaired  t9 
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Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  the  customary  profession  of  an 
advocate ;  but  his  mind,  aspiring  and  seeking  after  the  uni- 
versal, could  not  reconcile  itself  to  this  situation  for  many 
reasons.  He  accepted,  without  hesitation,  an  office  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  Ludwig  of  Wurtemberg,  who  re- 
sided in  Treptow;  for  the  Prince  was  named  among  those 
great  men  who,  in  a  noble  and  independent  maimer,  purposed 
to  enlighten  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  world,  and  to 
unite  for  higher  aims.  It  was  this  Prince  Ludwig  who,  to 
ask  advice  about  the  education  of  his  children,  had  written  to 
Rousseaiiv  whose  well-known  answer  began  with  the  suspicious- 
looking  phrase—'"  Si  f  avals  le  malheur  d'itre  ni  prince J^ 

Not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Prince,  but  also  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  Schlosser  was  now  willingly  to  assist  in 
word  and  deed,  if  not  to  superintend  them.  This  noble  yoimg 
man,  who  harboured  the  best  will,  and  laboured  after  a  perfect 
purity  of  morals,  would  have  easily  kept  men  from  hini  by  a 
certain  dry  austerity,  if  his  fine  and  rare  literary  cultivation,  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  his  facility  at  expressing  himself 
by  writing,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  not  attracted  every 
one,  and  made  li\dng  with  him  more  agreeable.  It  had  been 
announced  to  me  that  he  would  pass  tibrough  Leipzig,  and  I 
expected  him  with  longing.  He  came  and  put  up  at  a  little 
inn  or  wine-house  that  stood  in  the  Briihl  (Marsh),  and  the 
host  of  which  was  named  Schonkopf.  This  man  had  a  Frank- 
fort woman  for  his  wife,  and  although  he  entertained  few 
persons  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  could  lodge  no  guests 
m  his  little  house,  yet  at  fair-time  he  was  visited  by  many 
Frankforters,  who  used  to  eat,  and,  in  case  of  need,  even  take 
quarters  there  also.  Thither  I  hastened  to  seek  after  Schlosser, 
when  he  had  sent  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival.  I  scarcely 
remembered  having  seen  him  before,  and  found  a  yoimg,  well- 
formed  man,  with  a  round,  compressed  face,  without  flie  fea- 
tures losing  their  sharpness  on  Ihat  account.  The  form  of  his 
rounded  forehead,  between  black  eyebrows  and  locks,  indi- 
cated earnestness,  sternness,  and  perhaps  obstinacy.  He 
was,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  opposite  of  myself,  and  this 
yery  thing  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  our  lasting  friend* 
di^.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  talents,  the  more  so  as 
I  very  well  saw  that  in  the  certainty  with  which  he  acted  and 
produced,  he  was  completely  my  superior.    The  respect  and 
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the  confidence  which  I  showed  him  confiimed  his 
and  increased  the  indulgence  he  was  compelled  to  hare  §m 
my  Hvely,  impetuous,  and  ever-excitahle  dLsposition,  in  mbh 
contrast  with  his  own.  He  studied  the  English  writen  di£» 
gently ;  Pope,  if  not  his  model,  was  his  aim,  and  in  oppomtiaB 
to  that  author  s  Essay  on  3fan,  he  had  written  a  poem  in  liki 
form  and  measure,  which  was  to  give  the  Christian  leligioa 
the  triumph  over  the  deism  of  the  other  work.  Fram  the 
great  store  of  papers  which  he  carried  with  him,  he  showied 
me  poetical  and  prose  compositions  in  all  languages,  "whioli, 
as  they  challenged  me  to  imitation,  once  more  gave  me  infmito 
disquietude.  Yet  I  contriyed  to  help  myself  immediate^  llj 
activity.  I  wrote  German,  French,  English  and  Italian  poemay 
addressed  to  him,  the  subject-matter  of  which  I  took  from  oar 
conversations,  which  were  always  important  and  instroctiTB. 

Schlosser  did  not  wish  to  leave  Leipzig  without  having  mea 
face  to  £ice  the  men  who  had  a  name.  I  willingly  took  luia 
to  those  I  knew ;  with  those  whom  I  had  not  yet  visited,  I  m 
this  way  became  honourably  acquainted,  since  he  was  reoeiTcd 
with  distinction  as  a  well-informed  man  of  education,  of 
already  established  character,  and  well  knew  how  to  pay  fbr 
the  outlay  of  conversation.  I  cannot  pass  over  our  vist  to 
GoTTscHED,  as  it  exemplifies  the  character  and  manners  of  tint 
man.  He  lived  very  respectably  in  the  first  story  of  tihe 
Gk)lden  Bear,  where  the  elder  Breitkopf,  on  account  of  iStm 
great  advantage  which  Gottsched's  writings,  translations,  and 
other  aids  had  brought  to  the  trade,  had  promised  him.  t 
lodging  for  life. 

We  were  announced.  The  servant  led  us  into  a  laige 
chamber,  saying  his  master  would  come  immediately.  Now 
whether  we  misunderstood  a  gesture  which  he  made,  I  camiflC 
say ;  it  is  enough,  we  thought  he  directed  us  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  We  entered,  and  to  a  singular  scene ;  for,  on  the 
instant,  Gottschod,  that  tall,  broad,  gigantic  man,  came  in  at 
the  opposite  door  in  a  morning-gown  of  green  damask  liiied 
with  red  taffeta ;  but  his  monstrous  head  was  bald  and  im> 
covered.  This,  however,  was  to  be  immediately  provided  ftr; 
the  servant  sprang  in  at  a  side-door  with  a  great  full-bottomed 
wig  in  his  hand  (the  curls  came  down  to  the  elbows),  and 
handed  the  head-ornament  to  his  master  with  gestures  of 
terror.     Gottsched,  without  manifesting  the  least  TexatioOi 
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raised  the  wig  from  the  servant's  arm  with  his  left  hand, 
anfi  while  he  very  dexterously  swung  it  up  on  his  head,  gave 
the'poor  fellow  such  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his  right  paw,  that 
the  latter,  as  often  happens  in  a  comedy,  went  spinning  out 
at  the  door;  whereupon  the  respectable  old  graadfather 
invited  us  quite  gravefy  to  be  seated,  ^nd  kept  up  a  pretty 
long  discourse  with  good  grace. 

As  long  as  Schlosser  remained  in  Leipzig,  I  dined  daily 
with  him,  ana  became  acquainted  with  a  very  pleasant  set  of 
boarders.  Some  Livonians,  and  the  son  of  Hermann  (chief 
court-preacher  in  Dresden),  afterwards  burgermaster  in  Leip- 
zig, and  their  tutor,  Hofkath  Pfeil,  author  of  the  Count 
von  P.,  a  continuation  of  Gellert's  Swedish  Countess;  Zacha- 
sijB,  a  brother^f  the -poet;  and  Kkebel,  editor  of  geogi*a- 
phical  and  genealogical  manuals  ;  all  these  were  polite,  cheer- 
ful, and  friendly  men.  Zadiaria  was  the  most  quiet ;  Pfeil, 
an  elegant  man,  who  had  something  almost  diplomatic  about 
him,  yet  without  affectation,  and  with  great  good-hiunom* ; 
Krebel,  a  genuine  Falstaff,  tall,  corpuljMit,  fair,  with  pro- 
minent, merry  eyes,  as  bright  as  the  sky,  always  Tiappy  and  in 
good  spirits.  These  persons  all  treated  me  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner,  partly  on  Schlosser's  accoimt — ^partly,  too,  on 
account  of  my  own  frank  good-humour  and  obliging  disposition ; 
and  it  needed  no  great  persuasion  to  make  me  partake  of  their 
table  in  ftitui*e.  Li  fact,  I  remained  with  them  after  Schlos- 
ser's  departure,  deserted  Lu^jvig's  table,  and  found  myself  so 
much  the  better  off  in  this  society,  which  was  limited  to  a 
certain  number,  as  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  daughter 
of  the  family,  a  very  neat,  pretty  girl,  and  had  opportunities 
to  exchange  friendly  glances  with  her,— a  comfort  which  I  had 
neither  sought  nor  foimd  by  accident  since  the  mischance  with 
Gretchen.  I  spent  the  dnmer-hours  with  my  friends  cheer- 
fully and  profitably.  Krebel,  indeed,  loved  me,  and  continued 
to  teaze  me  and  stimulate  me  in  moderation ;  Pfeil,  on  the 
contrary,  showed  his  earnest  affection  for  me  by  trying  to. 
guide  and  settle  my  judgment  upon  many  pomts. 

During  this  intercourse,  I  perceived  tibrough  conversation, 
through  examples,  and  through  my  own  reflections,  that  the 
first  step  in  delivering  ourselves  from  the  wishy-washy,  long- 
winded,  empty  epoch,  could  be  taken  only  by  definiteness, 
precision,  and  brevity.     Li  the  style  which  had  hitherto  piia- 
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vailed,  one  could  not  distingtiisli  the  commonplaoe  fixmi  nbd 
was  better,  since  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with  eadk 
other.     Authors  had  already  tried  to  escape  from  this  wide- 
spread disease,  with  more  or  less  success.      Haxleb  and 
Ramler  were  inclined  to  compf  ession  by  nature ;  Lsssnro 
and  WiELAND  were  led  to  it  by  reflection.     The  fi^rmer  be- 
came by  degrees  quite  epigrammatical  in  his  poems,  terse  m 
Minna,  laconic  in  Emilia  Gahtti, — ^it  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  he  returned  to  that  serene  na'ivetS  which  becomes  him  so 
well  in  Nathan,     Wieland,  who  had  been  occasionally  prolix 
in  Agathon,  Don  Sylvio,  and  the  Comic  Tales,  becomes  oon- 
densed  and  precise  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  weU  as  exceed- 
ingly graceful,  in  Musarion  and  Idris,    Klofstock,  in  the  first 
cantos  of  the  Messiah,  is  not  without  dif^iseness ;  in  his  Odet 
and  other  minor  poems  he  appears  compressed,  as  also  in  hii" 
tragedies.    By  his  emulation  of  the  ancients,  especially  Tacitas, 
he  sees  himself  constantly  forced  into  narrower  limits,  by  whioh 
he  at  last  becomes  obscure  and  unpalatable.     Gesstekbxikg, 
a  fine  but  eccentric  talent,   also  distinguishes  himself;  hii 
merit  is  appreciated,  but  on  the  whole  he  gives  little  pleasure. 
Gleim,  diffiise  and  easy  by  nature,  is  scarcely  once  condae 
in  his  war-songs.     Bamler  is  properly  more  a  critic  than 
a  poet.     He  begins  to  collect  what  the  Germans  have  accom- 
plished in  lyric  poetry.     He  now  finds  that  scarcely  one  poem 
fiilly  satisfies  him ;  he  must  leave  out,  arrange,  and  alter,  tbat 
the  things  may  have  some  shape  or  othen     By  this  means  he 
makes  Imnself  almost  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  poets  and 
amateurs,  since  every  one,  properly  speaking,  recognizes  him- 
self only  in  his  defects^  and  the  public  interests  itself  sooner 
for  a  faulty  individuality  than  for  that  which  is  produced  or 
amended  according  to  a  universal  law  of  tastfii.     Bhythm  lay 
yet  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one  knew  of  a  method  to  short^i  its 
childhood.    Poetical  prose  came  into  the  ascendant.    Gessnxk 
and  KiiOPSTocK  excited  many  imitators ;  others,  again,  still 
demanded  an  intelligible  metre^  and  translated  this  prose  into' 
rhythm.     But  even  these  gave  nobody  satisfaction ;  for  tibey 
were  obliged  to  omit  and  add,  and  the  prose  original  always 
passed  for  the  better  of  the  two.     But  the  more,  with  all  tins, 
conciseness  is  aimed  at,  the  more  does  a  judgment  become  pos- 
sible, since  that  which  is  important,  being  more  closely  com- 
pressed, allows  a  certain  comparison  at  last.     It  happened!, 
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iJso,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  many  kinds  of  truly  poetical  forms 
arose ;  for  as  they  tried  to  represent  only  what  was  necessary 
in  the  objects  they  wished  to  imitate,  they  were  forced  to  do 
justice  to  every  one  of  these ;  and  in  this  manner,  though  no 
one  did  it  consciously,  the  modes  of  representation  multiplied 
themselves,  among  which,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  reaUy 
caricatures,  while  many  an  attempt  proved  imsuccessful. 

Without  question,  Wieland  possessed  the  finest  natural 
gifts  of  all.  He  had  early  cultivated  himself  thoroughly  in 
those  ideal  regions  where  youth  so  readily  lingers ;  but  when, 
by  what  is  called  experience,  by  the  events  of  the  world  and 
women,  these  were  rendered  distasteful  to  him,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  actual,  and  pleased  himself  and  others 
with  the  contest  of  the  two  worlds,  where,  in  light  skirmish- 
ing between  jest  and  earnest,  his  talent  displayed  itself  most 
beautifully.  How  many  of  his  brilliant  productions  fall  into  the 
time  of  my  academic  years !  Musarion  had  the  most  effect  upon 
me,  and  I  can  yet  remember  the  place  and  the  very  spot  where 
I  got  sight  of  the  first  proof-sheet,  which  Oeser  gave  me. 
Here  it  was  that  I  believed  I  saw  antiquity  again  liviug  and 
fresh.  Everything  that  is  plastic  in  Wieland's  genius  here 
showed  itself  in  its  highest  perfection ;  and  when  that  Phanias- 
Timon,  condemned  to  an  unhappy  insipidity,  finally  reconciles 
•  himself  to  his  mistress  and  to  the'  world,  one  can  well,  with 
him,  live  through_the  misanthrqpical  epoch.  For  the  rest,  we 
willingly  conceded  t©  these  works  a  cheerM  ayersion  from  those 
exalted  sentiments,  which,  by  reason  of  their  easy  misapplica- 
tion to  life,  are  often  open  to  the  suspicion  of  dreaminess. 
We  pardoned  the  author  for  prosecuting  with  ridicule  what 
we  held  as  true  and  reverend,  the  more  readily,  as  he  thereby 
gave  us  to  understand  that  it  caused  him  continual  trouble. 

How  miserably  criticism  then  received  such  labours  may 
be  seen  from  the  first  volumes  of  the  Universal  Germckn 
Library,  Of  the  Comic  Tales  there  is  honourable  mention ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  insight  into  the  character  of  thcsT 
kind  of  poetry.  The  reviewer,  like  every  one  at  that  time, 
had  formed  his  taste  on  examples.  He  never  takes  it  int6 
consideration  that,  in  a  judgment  of  such  parodistical  works, 
one  must  first  of  all  have  before  one's  eyes  the  original  noble, 
beautiful  object,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  parodist  has  really 
gotten  from  it  a  weak  and  comical  side,  whether  he  has  bor« 
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rowed  anything  from  it,  or,  under  the  appearance  of  snch  foi 
imitation,'  has  perhaps  given  us  an  cxcdlent  invention  of  his 
own.     Of  all  this  there  is  not  a  notion,  but   the  poems  are 
praised  and  blamed  by  passages.   The  reviewer,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  has  marked  so  much  that  pleased  him,  that  he  can- 
not quote  it  all  in  print.     When  they  even  meet  the  highly 
meritorious  translation  of  Shakspeare  with  the  exclamation  i 
''  By  rights,  a  man  like  Shakspeare  should  not  have  been  trans- 
lated at  all  I  *'  it  ^dll  be  imderstood,  without  fiirther  remark, 
how  infinitely  the   Universal  German  Library  was  behind- 
hand in  matters  of  taste,  and  that  young  people,  animated  by 
true  feeling,  had  to  look  about  them  for  other  guiding  stars. 
^  The  material  which,  in  this  manner,  more  or  less  detennined 
the  form,  the  Germans  sought  everywhere.   They  had  handled 
few  national  subjects,  or  none  at  all.     Schlegers  Hermann 
only  showed  the  way.     The  idyllic  tendency  extended  itself 
without  end.   The  want  of  distinctive  character  with  Gessner, 
with  all  his  great  gracefulness  and  childlike  heartiness,  made 
every  one  think  that  he  could  do  something  of  the  same  kind. 
Just  in  the  same  manner,  out  of  the  more  generally  human, 
some  snatch  those  poems  which  should  have  portrayed  a  fo- 
reign nationality,  as,  for  instance,  the  Jewish  pastoral  poems* 
those  on  the  patriarchs  altogether,  and  whatever  else  related . 
to  the  Old  Testament.     Bodmer  s  Noachide  was  a  perfect 
symbol  of  the  watery  deluge  that  swelled  high  aroimd  the 
German  Parnassus,  and  which  abated  but  slowly.     The  lead- 
ing-strings of  Anacreon  likewise  allowed  innumerable  mediocre 
geniuses  to  reel  about  at  large.    The  precision  of  Horace  com- 
pelled the  Germans,  though  but  slowly,  to  conform  to  him* 
Comic  heroic  poems,  mostly  after  the  model  of  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lock^  did  not  serve  to  bring  in  a  better  time. 

Yet  I  must  here  mention  a  delusion,  which  operated  as  se- 
riously as  it  must  be  ridiculous  when  one  examines  it  more 
closely.  The  Germans  had  now  sufficient  historical  knowledge 
of  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  the  different  nations  had 
distinguished  themselves.  This  pigeon-hole  work,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  totally  destroys  the  inner  conception  of  poetry, 
had  been  abeady  pretty  completely  hammered  together  by 
Gottsched  in  his  Critical  Art  of  Poetry^  and  it  had  been  shown 
at  the  same  time  that  German  poets,  too,  had  already  known 
how  to  fill  up  all  the  rubrics  with  excellent  works.   And  ibii» 
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it  ever  went  on.  Each  year  the  collection  was  more  considei- 
able,  but  every  year  one  work  pushed  another  out  of  the  place 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  shone.  We  now  possessed,  if  not 
Homers,  yet  Virgils  and  Miltons  ;  if  not  a  Pindar,  yet  a  Ho- 
race; of  Theocrituses  there  was  no  lack;  and  thus  they 
weighed  themselves  by  comparisons  from  without,  whilst  the 
mass  of  poetical  worli  always  increased,  so  that  at  last  there 
could  be  a  comparison  from  within. 

Now,  though  matters  of  taste  stood  on  a  very  imcertain  foot* 
ing,  there  could  be  no  dispute  but  that,  within  the  Protestant 
part  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  what  is  generally  calleQ 
common-sense  began  to  bestir  itself  briskly  at  that  epoch.  The 
scholastic  philosophy — ^which  always  has  the  merit  of  pro- 
pounding according  to  received  axioms,  in  a  favourite  order, 
and  under  fixed  rubrics,  everything  about  which  man  can  at 
all  inquire, — ^had,  by  the  frequent  darkness  and  apparent  use- 
lessness  of  its  subject-matter,  by  its  unseasonable  application 
of  a  method  in  itself  respectable,  and  by  its  too  great  extension 
over  so  many  subjects,  made  itself  foreign  to  the  mass,  unpa- 
latable, and  at  last  superfluous.  Many  a  one  became  con- 
vinced that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  as  great  a  portion 
of  good  and  straightforward  sense  as,  perchance,  he  required 
to  form  such  a  clear  notion  of  objects  that  he  could  manage 
them  and  turn  them  to  his  own  profit,  and  that  of  others, 
without  laboriously  troubling  himself  about  the  most  universal 
problems,  and  inquiring  how  the  most  remote  things  which  do 
not  particularly  afiect  us  may  hang  together.  Men  made  the 
trial,  opened  their  eyes,  looked  straight  before  them,  observant, 
industrious,  active,  and  believed  that  when  one  jndges  and 
acts  correctly  in  one's  own  circle,  one  may  well  presume  to 
speak  of  other  things  also,  which  lie  at  a  greater  distance. 

In  accordance  with  such  a  notion,  every  one  was  now  en- 
titled, not  only  to  philosophize,  but  also  by  degrees  to  consider 
himself  a  philosopher.  Philosophy,  therefore,  was  more  or 
less  sound  and  practised  common  sense,  which  ventured  to 
enter  upon  the  imiversal,  and  to  decide  upon  inner  and  outer 
experiences.  A  clear-sighted  acuteness  and  an  especial  mode- 
ration, while  the  middle  path  and  fairness  to  all  opinions  was 
held  to  be  right,  procured  respect  and  confidence  for  writings 
and  oral  statements  of  the  sort,  and  thus  at  last  philosophew 
were  foimd  in  all  the  faculties,  nay,  in  all  classes  and  traaes. 
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In  this  way  the  theologians  could  not  help  inclining  to  what 
is  called  natural  religion,  and  when  the  discussion  was  how  &r 
the  light  of  nature  may  suffice  to  advance  us  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  improving  and  ennobling  of  ourselv^,  they 
commonly  ventured  to  decide  in  its  favour  without  muc& 
scruple.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  moderation,  th^ 
then  granted  equal  rights  to  all  positive  religions,  by  whidk 
they  all  became  alike  indifferent  and  imcertain.  For  the  rest, 
they  let  everything  stand,  and  since  the  Bible  is  so  full  of 
matter,  that,  more  than  any  other  book,  it  offers  material  for 
reflection  and  opportunity  for  meditation  on  hiunan  a£Gurs,  it 
could  still,  as  before,  be  always  laid  as  the  foimdation  of  all 
sermons  and  other  religious  treatises. 

But  over  this  work,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
fane writers,  was  impending  a  singular  fate,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  was  not  to  be  averted.    Hitherto  it  had  been  received 
as  a  matter  of  implicit  faith,  that  this  book  of  books  was  com* 
posed  in  one  spirit ;  that  it  was  even  inspired,  and,  as  it  were, 
dictated  by  the  Divine  Spirit.     Yet  already  for  a  long  time 
the  discrepancies  of  the  different  parts  of  it  had  been  now 
/  cavilled  at,  now  apologized  for,  by  believers  and  unbelievers^ 
.  English,  French,  and  Gelnnans  had  attacked  the  Bible  with 
more  or  less  violence,  acuteness,  audacity,  and  wantonness; 
^  and  just  as  often  had  it  been  taken  under  the  protection  of 
/  earnest,  sound-thinking  men  of  each  nation.     As  for  myself^  I 
/  loved  and  valued  it:  for  almost  to  it  alone  did  I  owe  my  moral 
'   culture,  and  the  events,  the  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes, 
had  all  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  had  influ- 
enced me  in  one  way  or  another.     These  unjust,  scoffing,  and 
perverting  attacks,  therefore,  disgusted  me ;  but  people  had 
already  gone  so  far  as  very  willingly  to  admit,  partly  as  a  main 
ground  for  the  defence  of  many  passages,  that  God  had  accom- 
modated  himself  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  power  of  com- 
prehension in  men ;  that  even  those  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
not  on  that  account  been  able  to  renoimce  their  character, 
their  individuality,  and  that  Amos,  a  cow-herd,  did  not  wield 
the  language  of  Isaiah,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince. 

Out  of  such  views  and  convictions,  especially  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  knowledge  of  languages,  was  very  naturally 
developed  that  kind  of  study  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
examine  more  accurately  the  oriental  localities,  nationaIitie8» 
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natural  products,  and  phenomena,  and  in  this  manner  to  make 
present  to  one's-self  that  ancient  time.  Michaelis  employed 
the  whole  strength  of  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  on  this 
side.  Descriptions  of  travels  became  a  powerM  help  in  ex- 
plaining the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  later  travellers,  furnished 
with  niunerous  questions,  were  made,  by  the  answers  to  them, 
to  bear  witness  for  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

But  whilst  they  were  on  all  sides  busied  to  bring  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  a  natural  intuition,  and  to  render  pecidiar  modes 
of  thought  and  representation  in  them  more  imiversally  com- 
prehensible, that  by  this  historico-critical  aspect  many  an 
objection  might  be  removed,  many  offensive  things  ef^ced, 
and  many  a  shallow  scofiBng  be  made  ineffective,  there  appeared 
in  some  men  just  the  opposite  disposition,  since  these  chose 
the  darkest,  most  mysterious  writings  as  the  subject  of  their 
meditations,  and  widied,  if  not  to  elucidate  them,  yet  to  con- 
firm them  through  internal  evidence,  by  means  of  conjectures, 
calculations,  and  other  ingenious  and  straoge  combinations, 
and  so  far  as  they  contained  prophecies,  to  prove  them  by  the 
results,  and  thus  to  justify  a  faith  in  what  was  next  to  be 
expected. 

The  venerable  Bengel  had  procured  a  decided  reception 
for  his  labours  on  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  known  as  an  intelligent,  upright.  God-fearing, 
blameless  man.  Deep  minds  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  past 
as  well  as  in  the  ftiture.  The  ordinary  movements  of  the  world 
can  be  of  no  importance  to  them,  if  they  do  not,  in  the  course 
of  ages  up  to  the  present,  revere  prophecies  which  have  been 
revealed,  and  in  the  immediate,  as  weH  as  in  the  most  remote 
^turity,  predictions  still  veiled.  Hence  arises  a  connexion 
that  is  wanting  in  history,  which  seems  to  give  us  only  an 
accidental  wavering  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  necessarily 
limited  circle.  Doctor  Ckusiits  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
prophetic  part  of  Scripture  suited  more  than  any  other,  since 
It  brings  into  action  the  two  most  opposite  quaUties  of  human>j 
nature,  the  affections,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  intellect.  Many  j 
young  men  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  doctrine,  and  already 
formed  a  respectable  body,  which  attracted  the  more  attention, 
as  Ebnesti  with  his  Mends  threatened,  not  to  illuminate,  but 
completely  to  disperse  the  obscurity  in  which  these  delighted. 
Hence  arose  controversies,  hatred,  persecution  and  much  that 
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was  unpleasant.  I  attached  myself  to  the  lucid  party,  and 
sought  to  appropriate  to  myself  their  principles  and  adyaii<» 
tages,  although  I  ventui*ed  to  forebode,  that  by  this  extremely 
praiseworthy,  intelligent  method  of  interpretation,  the  poetic 
contents  of  the  writings  must  at  last  be  lost  along  witii  the 
prophetical. 

But  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  German  literature  and 
the  belles  lettres  were  more  nearly  concerned  with  the  efforts  of 
such  men,  who,  as  Jerusalem,  Zollikofeb,  and  Spjucb*- 
iNO,  tried,  by  means  of  a  good  and  pure  style  in  their  sermons- 
and  treatises,  to  gain  even  among  persons  of  a  certain  degree 
of  sense  and  taste,  applause  and  attachment  for  religion,  and 
for  the  moral  philosophy  which  is  so  closely  related  to  it.  A 
pleasing  manner  of  writing  began  to  be  everjrwhere  necessary; 
and  since  such  a  manner  must,  above  all,  be  comprehensible^ 
so  did  writers  arise,  on  many  sides,  who  undertook  to  write 
about  their  studies  and  their  professions  clearly,  perspicu- 
ously, and  impressively,  and  as  well  for  the  adepts  as  for  the 
multitude. 

After  the  example  of  Tissot,  a  foreigner,  the  physicians  also- 
now  began  to  labour  zealously  for  the  general  cultivation^ 
Haller,  XJnzer,  Zimmerman  had  a  very  great  influence, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  against  them  in  detail,  especially 
the  last,  they  produced  a  very  great  effect  in  their  time.  And 
mention  should  be  made  of  this  in  history,  but  particularly  in. 
'  biography :  for  a  man  remains  of  consequence,  not  so  &r  as  he 
leaves  something  behind  him,  but  so  fer  as  he  acts  and  enjoys, 
and  rouses  others  to  action  and  enjoyment. 

The  jurists,  accustomed  from  their  youth  upwards  to  an  ab- 
struse style,  which,  in  all  legal  papers,  from  the  petty  court  of 
the  Immediate  Knight  up  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Eatisbon,  was 
stiU  maintained  in  all  its  quaintness,  could  not  easily  elevate 
themselves  to  a  certain  freedom,  the  less  so  as  the  subjects  of 
which  they  had  to  treat  were  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  external  form,  and  consequently  also  with  the  style.  Yet 
the  yoimger  Von  Moser  had  already  shown  himself  an  inde- 
pendent and  original  writer,  and  Putter,  by  the  clearness  of 
his  delivery,  had  also  brought  clearness  into  his  subject,  and, 
the  style  in  which  he  was  to  treat  it.  All  that  proceeded  from, 
his  school  was  distinguished  by  this.  And  even  the  philo- 
fiophers,  in  order  to  be  popular,  now  found  themselves  com- 
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polled  to  write  dearly  and  intelligibly.  Mendblsohn 
and  Gabyb  appeared,  and  iexcited  nniyersal  interest  and 
admiration. 

With  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language  and  style  m 
every  department,  the  capacity  for  forming  a  judgment  also  i 
increased,  and  we  admire  the  reviews  then  published  of  works  I 
upon  religious  and  moral,  as  well  as  medical  subjects ;  while,  1 
on  the  contrary,  we  remark  that  the  judgments  of  poems,  and 
of  whatever  else  may  relate  to  the  heUes  leitres,  will  be  foimd, 
if  not  pitiAil^  at  least  very  feeble.    This  holds  good  of  the 
lAUrary  JSptstles  {Literaiurbnefen\  and  of  the  Universal  Oer^ 
man  jJhrary,  as  well  as  of  the  Lxbrary  of  the  BeUes  Letires^ 
notable  instances  of  which  could  easily  be  produced. 

No  matter  in  how  motley  a  manner  all  this  might  be  con- 
nised,  stni  for  every  one  who  contemplated  producing  anything 
from  himself,  who  would  not  merely  take  the  words  and  phrases 
out  of  the  mouths  of  his  predecessors,  there  was  nothing  further 
left  but,  early  and  late,  to  look  about  him  for  some  subject-matter 
which  he  might  determine  to  use.   Here,  too,  we  were  much  led 
astray.   People  were  constantly  repeating  a  saying  of  Ejleist, 
which  we  had  to  hear  often  enough.     He  had  sportively,  in- 
geniously, and  truly  replied  to  those  who  took  him  to  task  on 
account  of  his  frequent  lonely  walks :  "  that  he  was  not  idle 
at  such  times,— he  was  going  io  the  image  hunt."  This  sinule 
was  very  suitable  for  a  nobl^ooan  and  soldier,  who  by  it  placed 
himself  in  contrast  with  the  men  of  his  rank,  who  did  not 
neglect  going  out,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  hare- 
himting  and  patridge-shooting,  as  often  as  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.     Hence  we  find  in  Kleist's  poems  many  sud^ 
individual  images,  happily  seized,  although  not  always  happily 
elaborated,  which  in  a  kindly  manner  remind  us  of  nature  > 
But  now  they  also  recommended  us,  quite  seriously,  to  go  out 
on  the  image-himt,  which  did  not  at  last  leave  us  wholly  with- 
out fruit,  although  Apel's  Garden,  the  kitchen-gardens^  the 
Bosenthal,  Golis,  Easchwitz  and  Konnewitz,  would  be  the 
oddest  groimd  to  beat  up  poetical  game  in.     And  yet  I  was 
often  induced  by  that  motive  to  contrive  that  my  wdk  should 
be  solitary,  and,  because  many  objects  neither  beautiful  nor 
sublime  met  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  in  the  truly  splendid 
Eosenthal,  the  gnats,  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  allowed 
no  tender  thoughts  to  arise,  so  did  I,  by  unwearied,  persever- 
ing endeavour,  become  extremely  attentive  to  the  small  life  of 
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nature,  (I  would  use  this  word  after  the  analogy  of  ^*  still 
life,")  and  since  the  pretty  events  which  one  perceives  wiUm 
this  circle  represent  but  Httile  in  themselves,  so  I  accostomed 
myself  to  see  in  them  a  significance,  which  inclined  now  to- 
wards the  symbolical,  now  towards  the  allegorical  side,  accord- 
ingly as  intuition,  feeling,  or  reflection  had  the  preponderance. 
I  will  relate  one  incident,  in  place  of  many. 

I  was,  after  the  fashion  of  humanity,  in  love  with  my  name, 
and,  as  yoimg  mieducated  people  commonly  do,  I  wrote  it 
down  everywhere.  Once  I  had  carved  it  very  handsomely 
and  accurately  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  Hnden-tree  of  mode- 
rate age.  The  following  autumn,  when  my  affection  for  An- 
nette was  in  its  fullest  bloom,  I  took  the  trouble  to  cut  hers 
above  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  in  the  meantime, 
like  a  capricious  lover,  I  had  wantonly  sought  many  opporta- 
nities  to  teaze  her  and  cause  her  vexation ;  in  the  spring  I 
chanced  to  visit  the  spot,  and  the  sap,  which  was  rismg 
strongly  in  the  trees,  had  welled  out  through  the  incisions 
which  formed  her  name,  and  which  were  not  yet  crusted  over, 
and  moistened  with  innocent  vegetable  tears  the  already 
hardened  traces  of  my  own.  Thus  to  see  her  here  weeping 
over  me, — me,  who  had  so  often  called  up  her  tears  by  my 
ill-conduct,  flUed  me  with  confusion.  At  the  remembrance  of 
my  injustice  and  of  her  love,  even  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  I  hastened  to  implore  pardon  of  her,  doubly  and  trebly, 
and  I  turned  this  incident  into  an  idyl*,  which  I  never  could 
read  to  myself  without  affection,  or  to  others  without  emotion. 

While  I  now,  like  a  shepherd  on  the  Pleisse,  was  absorbed 
childishly  enough  in  such  tender  subjects,  and  always  chose 
only  sudi  as  I  could  easily  recall  into  my  bosom,  provision 
from  a  greater  and  more  important  side  had  long  been  made 
for  German  poets. 

The  first  true  and  really  vital  material  of  the  higher  order 
came  into  German  poetry  through  Frederick  the  Great  and 
/  the  deeds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  All  national  poetry  must 
be  shallow  or  become  shallow  which  does  not  rest  on  that 
which  is  most  imiversally  human,-»-upon  the  events  of  nations 
and  their  shepherds,  when  both  stand  for  one  man.  Kings 
are  to  be  represented  in  war  and  danger,  where,  by  that  ver^ 
means,  they  appear  as  the  first,  because  they  determine  and 

*  "  Die  Laune  des  Verliebten,**  translated  as  Ttte  Lover*8  CaprUe^ 
see  p.  241. 
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share  the  fate  of  the  yery  least,  and  thus  hecome  much  more 
interestii^  than  the  gods  themselves,  who,  when  theyhaye 
once  determined  the  &te8,  withdraw  from  all  participation  in 
them.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  nation,  if  it  wonid 
be  worth  anything  at  aU,  must  possess  an  epopee,  to  which 
theprecise  form  of  the  epic  poem  is  not  necessary. 

Ine  war-songs  started  by  Gleim  maintain  so  high  a  rank 
among  German  poems,  because  they  arose  with  and  in  the 
achievements  which  are  their  subject,  and  because,  moreover, 
their  felicitous  form,  just  as  if  a  feUow-combatant  had  pro- 
duced them  in  the  loftiest  moments,  makes  us  feel  the  most 
complete  effectiveness. 

Eamler  sings  the  deeds  of  his  king  in  a  different  and  most 
noble  manner.  All  his  poems  are  full  of  matter,  and  occupy 
us  with  great,  heart-elevatii^  objects,  and  thus  already  main- 
tain an  indestructible  value. 

For  the  internal  matter  of  the  subject  workedi  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  art.  It  will  not,  indeed,  b4  denied  that 
.  genius,  that  thoroughly  cultivated  artistical  talent,  can  make 
^everything  out  of  everything  by  its  method  of  treatment,  and 
can  subdue  the  most  refractory  material.  But  when  closely 
examined,  the  result  is  rather  a  trick  of  art  than  a  work  of 
art,  which  should  rest  upon  a  worthy  object,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  it  by  skill,  pains,  and  industry,  may  present  to  us 
the  dignity  of  the  subject-matter  only  tiie  more  happily  and 
splendidly. 

The  Prussians,  and  with  them  Protestant  Germany,  ac- 
quired ijiua  for  their  literature  a  treasure  which  the  opposite 
party  lacked,  and  the  want  of  which  they  have  been  able  to 
supply  by  no  subsequent  endeavours.  Upon  the  great  idea 
which  the  Prussian  writers  could  well  entertain  of  their 
king,  they  first  established  themselves,  and  the  more  zealously 
as  he,  in  whose  name  they  did  it  all,  wished  once  for  all  to 
know  nothing  about  them.  Already  before  this,  through  the 
French  colony,  afterwards  through  the  king's  predilection  for 
the  literature  of  that  nation,  and  for  their  financial  institu- 
tions, had  a  mass  of  French  civilization  come  into  Prussia, 
which  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Germans,  since  by  it 
they  were  challenged  to  contradiction  and  resistance;  mus 
the  very  aversion  of  Frederick  from  German  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  formation  of  its  literary  character.    They  did 
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'Hi''    Jrif/^«{/j  haf.r"/l   in  whj^;h  the  Pnwsians  and 


ftifffffl  UfwtirfU  ^ft/;h  r/f,h/Tr  flun'nj^  this  war,  could  not  be 
mtmu]  \fy  if  A  fjfmn'wfiitfm^  'JTjfj  Saxon  now  first  felt,  wifli 
*fii/'  >fiM;"m*'ft«i,  t}i/!  wf/ijmlM  which  the  upstart  ProssiaiL  had 
ifilVw.Ut)  ii|»/fri  hirn.  f'olitical  peace  could  not  immediatdj^ 
ro  t^nUthVinh  ft  jH'ftc^i  Uriwo,(m  their  dispofdtionA.  But  this  was 
Ui  )rt*  \irtttnfhi  ti\Hmi  nym}K>lica11y  l:^  the  aboTe-mentiQned 
#lr»mii,  Tlin  jrnuin  fin'f  nmialnlity  of  the  Saxon  ladies  con- 
<|w«r  fhi»  irorfh,  th<»  dignity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  tbe 
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Prusrians,  and,  in  the  principal  as  well  as  in  the  subordinate 
characters,  a  happy  union  of  bizarre  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments is  artistically  represented. 

If  I  have  put  my  reader  in  some  perplexity  by  these  cur- 
sory and  desultory  remarks  on  German  literature,  I  haye  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  them  a  conception  of  that  chaotic  condition 
in  which  my  poor  brain  found  itself,  when,  in  the  conjBict  of 
two  epochs  so  important  for  the  lit^'ary  fatherland,  so  much 
that  was  new  crowded  in  upon  me  before  I  could  come  to 
terms  with  the  old,  so  much  that  was  old  yet  made  me  feel 
its  right  over  me,  when  I  belieyed  I  had  already  cause  to 
venture  on  renouncing  it  altogether.  I  will  at  present  try  to 
impart,  as  well  as  possible,  the  way  I  entered  on  to  extricate 
myself  from  this  difficulty,  if  only  step  by  step. 

The  period  of  prolixity  into  whidi  my  youth  had  &llen, 
I  had  laboured  tlurotigh  with  genuine  industry,  in  company 
with  so  many  worthy  i&en.  The  numerous  quarto  Tolumes  dt 
manuscript  which  I  left  behind  with  my  fiithcr  might  serve 
for  sufficient  witnesses  of  this ;  and  what  a  mass  ofess&jB,  rough 
draughts,  and  half-executed  designs,  had,  more  from  despon- 
dency than  conviction,  gone  up  in  smoke!  Now,  through 
conversation,  through  instruction  in  general,  through  so  many 
conflicting  opinions,  but  especially  through  my  fellow-boarder 
Hofruth  Pfeil,  I  learned  to  value  more  and  more  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  conciseness  of  the  ^"eat- 
ment ;  without,  however,  being  able  to  make  it  dear  to  myself 
where  the  former  was  to  be  sought,  or  how  the  latter  was  to 
be  attained.  For,  what  with  tiie  great  narrowness  of  my 
situation, — ^what  with  the  indifference  of  my  companions,  the 
reserve  of  the  professors,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  educated 
inhabitants,  and  what  with  the  perfect  insignificance  of  Hie 
natural  objects,  I  was  compelled  to  seek  for  everything  within 
myself.  If  I  now  desired  a  true  basis  in  feeling  or  reflectioii 
for  my  poems,  I  was  forced  to  grasp  into  my  own  bosom ;  if  1 
required  for  my  poetic  representation  an  immediate  intuition  of  , 
an  object  or  an  event,  I  could  not  step  outside  the  circle  which 
was  fitted  to  teach  me  and  inspire  me  with  an  interest.  In 
this  view  I  wrote  at  first  certain  little  poems,  in  the  form  of 
songs  or  in  a  freer  measure ;  they  are  founded  on  reflection^ 
treat  of  the  past,  and  for  the  most  part  take  an  epigrammatio 
turn. 
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And  thus  began  that  tendency  from  which  I  coidd  not 
deviate  my  whole  life  through ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  torn 
into  an  image,  into  a  poem,  everything  that  delighted  c» 
troubled  me,  or  otherwise  occupied  me,  and  to  come  to  some 
certain  understanding  with  myself  upon  it,  that  I  might  botili 
rectify  my  conceptions  of  external  things,  and  set  my  mind  at 
rest  about  them.  The  faculty  of  doing  this  was  necessary  to 
no  one  more  than  to  me,  for  my  natural  disposition  whuned 
me  constantly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  All,  therefine, 
that  has  been  confessed  by  me,  consists  of  fragments  of  a  great 
confession,  and  this  little  book  is  an  attempt  which  I  have 
ventured  on  to  render  it  complete. 

My  early  affection  for  Gretchen  I  had  now  transferred 
to  one  Annette  {Aennchen),  of  whom  I  can  say  nothii^ 
more  than  that  she  was  yoimg,  handsome,  sprightly,  loving, 
and  so  agreeable  that  she  well  deserved  to  be  set  up  for  a  tune 
in  the  shrine  of  the  heart  as  a  little  saint,  that  she  mig^ 
receive  all  that  reverence  which  it  often  causes  more  pleasuze 
to  bestow  than  to  receive.  I  saw  her  daily  without  hindrance ; 
she  helped  to  prepare  the  meals  which  I  enjoyed,  she  brought, 
in  the  evening  at  least,  the  wine  which  I  drank,  and  indeed 
our  select  club  of  noon-day  boarders  was  a  warranty  that  the 
little  house,  which  was  visited  by  few  guests  except  during 
the  feir,  well  merited  its  good  reputation.  Opportunity  i^ 
inclination  were  found  for  various  kinds  of  amusement.  But 
as  she  neither  could  nor  dared  go  much  out  of  the  house,  the 
pastime  was  somewhat  limited.  We  sang  the  songs  of  Zacha- 
ri'a,  played  the  Duke  Michael  of  Kriiger,  in  which  a  knotted 
handkerchief  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  nightingale ;  and 
so,  for  a  while,  it  went  on  quite  tolerably.  But  smce  sach 
connexions,  the  more  innocent  they  are,  afford  the  less 
variety  in  the  long  run, — so  was  I  seized  with  that  wicked  dis* 
temper  which  seduces  us  to  derive  amusement  from  the  tor- 
ment of  a  beloved  one,  and  to  domineer  over  a  girl's  devoted- 
ness  with  wanton  and  tyrannical  caprice.  My  ill-humour  at 
the  failure  of  my  poetical  attempts,  at  the  apparent  impo6si<r 
bility  of  coming  to  a  clear  imderstanding  about  them,  and  at 
everything  else  that  might  pinch  me  here  and  there,  I  thought 
I  might  vent  on  her,  because  she  truly  loved  me  with  all  her 
heart,  and  did  whatever  sne  could  to  please  me.  By  tm- 
founded  and  absurd  fits  ot  jealousy,  I  destroyed  our  most 
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delightful  days  both  for  myself  and  her.  She  endured  It  for 
a  time  with  incredible  patience,  which  I  was  cruel  enough 
to  try  to  the  uttermost.  But  to  my  shame  and  despair  I  was 
at  last  forced  to  remark  that  her  heart  was  alienated  from  me, 
and  that  I  might  now  have  good  ground  for  the  madness  in 
which  I  had  indulged  without  necessity  and  without  cause. 
There  were  also  terrible  scenes  between  us,  in  which  I  gained 
nothing ;  and  I  then  first  felt  that  I  had  truly  loved  her,  and 
could  not  bear  to  lose  her.  My  passion  grew,  and  assumed 
all  the  forms  of  which  it  is  capable  under  such  circumstances ; 
nay,  at  last  I  even  took  up  the  role  which  the  girl  had  hitherto 
played.  I  sought  everything  possible  in  order  to  be  agreeable 
to  her,  even  to  procure  her  pleasure  by  means  of  others ;  for 
I  could  not  renoimce  the  hope  of  winning  her  again.  But  it 
was  too  late !  I  had  lost  her  reaUy,  and  flie  frenzy  with  which 
I  revenged  my  fault  upon  myself,  by  assaulting  in  various 
frantic  ways  my  physical  nature,  in  order  to  inflict  some  hurt 
on  my  moral  nature,  contributed  very  much  to  the  bodily 
maladies  imder  which  I  lost  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life ; 
indeed  I  should  perchance  have  been  completely  ruined  by 
this  loss,  had  not  my  poetic  talent  here  shown  itself  parti- 
cularly helpfiil  with  its  healing  power. 

Already,  at  many  intervals  before,  I  had  clearly  enough 
perceived  my  ill-conduct.  I  really  pitied  the  poor  child, 
when  I  saw  her  so  thoroughly  woimded  by  me,  without 
necessity.  I  pictured  to  myself  so  often  and  so  circumstan- 
tially, her  condition  and  my  own,  and,  as  a  contrast,  the  con- 
tented state  of  another  couple  in  our  company,  that  at  last  1 
could  not  forbear  treating  this  situation  dramatically,  as  a 
painfid  and  instructive  penance.  Hence  arose  the  oldest  of 
my  extant  dramatic  labours,  the  little  piece  entitled.  Die 
Laune  des  Verliehten  {The  Lover's  Caprice)  i  in  the  simple 
nature  of  which  one  may  at  the  same  time  perceive  the 
impetus  of  a  boiling  passion. 

But  before  this,  a  deep,  significant,  impiJsive  world  had 
already  interested  me.  Through  my  adventure  with  Gretchen 
and  its  consequences,  I  had  early  looked  into  the  strange 
labyrinths  by  which  civil  society  is  undermmed.  HeH- 
gion,  morals,  law,  rank,  connexions,  custom,  all  rule  only 
the  surface  of  city  existence.  The  streets,  bordered  by 
splendid  houses,  are  kept  neat,  and  every  one  behaves  him- 
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self  there  properly  enough;  but  indoors,  it  often  seema 
only  so  much  the  more  disordered;  and  a  smooth  exteaior, 
like  a  thin  coat  of  mortar,  plasters  over  many  a  rotten  waU 
that  timibles  together  overnight,  and  produces  an  effect  the 
more  frightful,  as  it  comes  into  the  midst  of  a  condition  of 
repose.  How  many  families,  flEir  and  near,  had  I  not  alzeady 
seen,  cither  oTerwhelmed  in  ruin  or  kept  miserably  liftngmg 
on  the  brink  of  it,  by  means  of  bankruptcies,  divoioeSy 
seduced  daughters,  murders,  house-robberies,  poisonings;  and 
young  as  I  was,  I  had  often,  in  such  cases,  lent  a  hand  fbc 
help  and  preservation.  For  as  my  frankness  awakened  con- 
fidence, as  my  sccresy  was  proved,  as  my  activity  feared  no 
sacrifice,  and  loved  best  to  exert  itself  in  the  most  dangerous 
ofifairs,  I  had  often  enough  found  opportunity  to  mediate,  to  hush 
up,  to  divert  the  lightning-flash,  with  every  other  assistanee  of 
the  kind ;  in  the  course  of  which,  as  well  in  my  own  pexaon 
as  through  others,  I  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  knowledae 
of  many  afflicting  and  humiliating  facts.  To  relieve  mysSf 
I  designed  several  plays,  and  wrote  the  arguments*  of  most  of 
them.  But  since  the  intrigues  were  always  obliged  to  be 
painful,  and  almost  all  these  pieces  threatened  a  tragical  cood^ 
elusion,  I  let  them  drop  one  after  another.  Die  Mitsckuldiffm 
(The  Fellow'sinnera)  is  the  only  one  that  was  finished,  the 
cheerful  and  burlesque  tone  of  which  upon  the  gloomy  ixaalj^ 
ground  appears  as  if  accompanied  by  somewhat  of  appreh^ 
sion,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  painful  in  representation, 
although  it  pleases  in  detached  passages.  The  illegal  de^ds, 
harshly  expressed,  wound  the  aesthetic  and  moral  feeling,  and 
the  piece  could  therefore  find  no  favour  on  the  German  stage, 
although  the  imitations  of  it,  which  steered  clear  of  thoee 
rocks,  were  received  with  applause. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  pieces  were  however  written  from 
a  more  elevated  point  of  view,  without  my  having  been  awaze 
of  it.  They  direct  us  to  a  considerate  forbearance  in  castiag 
moral  imputations,  and  in  somewhat  harsh  and  coarse  touches 
sportively  express  that  most  Christian  maxim :  Let  him  tohe 
is  without  sin  among  you,  cast  the  first  stone. 

Through  this  earnestness,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  my  first 

*  **  Exposition,"  in  a  dramatic  sense,  properly  means  a  statement  od 
the  events  which  take  place  before  the  action  of  the  play  commenced."- 
TVarut, 
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pieces,  I  committed  the  £Eiiilt  of  neglecting  veiy  favourable 
materials  which  lay  quite  decidedly  in  my  natural  disposition* 
In  the  midst  of  these  serious,  and  for  a  young  man,  fearful 
experiences,  was  developed  in  me  a  reckless  humour,  which 
feels  itself  superior  to  the  moment,  and  not  only  fears  no 
danger,  but  rather  wantonly  courts  it.  The  groimd  of  this  lay 
in  the  exuberance  of  spirits  in  which  the  vigorous  time  of 
life  so  much  delights,  and  which,  if  it  manifests  itself  in  a 
frolicsome  way,  causes  much  pleasure,  both  at  the  moment  and 
in  remembrance.  These  things  are  so  usual  that  in  the 
vocabulary  of  our  yoimg  university  friends  they  are  called 
Suites,  and  on  account  of  the  dose  similarity  of  signification, 
to  say  ''play  suites,'^  means  just  the  same  as  to  ''play 
pranks."* 

Such  hiunorous  acts  of  daring,  brought  on  the  theatre 
with  wit  and  sense,  are  of  the  greatest  effect.  They  arc 
distinguished  from  intrigue,  inasmuch  as  they  are  momentary, 
and  thieit  their  aim,  whenever  they  are  to  have  one,  must  not 
be  remote.  Beamnarchais  has  seized  their  full  value,  and  the 
effects  of  his  Figaro  spring  pre-eminently  from  this.  If  now 
such  good-humoured  roguish  and  half-knavish  pranks  are 
practised  with  personal  risk  for  noble  euds,  the  situations 
which  arise  from  them  are  testhetically  and  morally  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  value  for  the  theatre ;  as  for  instance 
the  opera  of  the  Water^Carrier  treats  perhaps  thQ  happiest 
subject  which  we  have  ever  yet  seen  upon  the  stage. 

To  enliven  the  endless  tedium  of  daily  life,  I  played  off 
numberless  tricks  of  the  sort,  partly  without  any  aim  at  all, 
partly  in  the  service  of  my  friends  whom  I  liked  to  please. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  once  acted  m  this 
designedly,  nor  did  I  ever  happen  to  consider  a  feat  of  the 
kind  as  a  subject  for  art.  Had  I,  however,  seized  upon  and 
elaborated  such  materials,  which  were  so  close  at  hand,  my 
earliest  labours  would  have  been  more  cheerful  and  available. 
Some  incidents  of  this  kind  occur  indeed  later,  but  isolated 
and  without  design.  For  since  the  heart  always  lies  nearer 
to  us  than  the  head,  and  gives  us  trouble  when  the  latter 
knows  well  how  to  help  itself,  so  the  affurs  of  the  heart  had 

^  The  real  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  the  idiom  '^  Possen  reissen/' 
Is  used  also  with  the  imiversity  word  ''  Snite,"  so  that  one  can  say  "  Suitca 
rdssen.*' — Trans, 
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always  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  important.  I  was  never 
weary  of  reflecting  upon  the  transient  nature  of  attachmentSp 
the  mutability  of  human  character,  moral  sensuality,  and  all 
the  heights  and  depths,  the  combination  of  which  in  our 
nature  may  be  considered  as  the  riddle  of  human  life. 
Here,  too,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of  that  which  troubled  me,  m 
a  song,  an  epigram,  in  some  kind  of  rhyme,  which,  since  thej 
referred  to  the  most  priyate  feelings  and  the  most  peculiar 
circumstances,  could  scarcely  interest  any  one  but  myself. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  external  position  had  yery  nmdt 
changed  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  Madame  Bohmer 
after  a  long  and  melsuicholy  illness,  had  at  last  died ;  she  had! 
latterly  ceased  to  admit  me  to  her  presence.  Her  husband 
could  not  be  particularly  satisfied  with  me ;  I  seemed  to  him 
not  sufficiently  industrious,  and  too  frivolous.  He  especial^ 
took  it  very  ill  of  me,  when  it  was  told  him  that,  at  tih!& 
lectures  on  German  Public  Law,  instead  of  taking  proper 
notes,  I  had  been  drawing  on  the  margin  of  my  note-book 
the  personages  presented  to  our  notice  in  them,  such  as  ilie 
President  of  the  Chamber,  the  Moderators  and  Assessors,  in 
strange  ^vigs ;  and  by  this  droUery  had  disturbed  my  atten- 
tive neighbours  and  set  them  lauglang.  After  the  loss  of  bui- 
wife  he  Kved  still  more  retired  tLan  before,  and  at  last  I 
shunned  him  in  order  to  avoid  his  reproaches.  But  it  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  that  Gellert  would  not  use  the  power 
which  he  might  have  exercised  over  us.  Indeed  he  had  not 
time  to  play  the  fcither-confessor,  and  to  inquire  after  the  cha- 
racter and  faults  of  everybody ;  he  therefore  took  the  matter 
very  much  in  the  limip,  and  thought  to  curb  us  by  means  <rf 
the  church  forms.  For  this  reason,  commonly,  when  he  onoe 
admitted  us  to  his  presence,  he  used  to  lower  his  little  head, 
and,  in  his  weeping,  winning  voice,  to  ask  us  whether  wo 
went  regularly  to  church,  who  was  our  confessor,  and  whether 
we  took  the  holy  commimion?  If  now  we  came  off  badlj 
at  this  examination  we  were  dismissed  with  lamentations; 
we  were  more  vexed  than  edified,  yet  could  not  help  loving- 
the  man  heartily. 

On  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  recalling  somewhat  of 
my  corlier  youth,  in  order  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  great 
affsiirs  of  the  ecclesiastical  religion  must  be  carried  on  with 
order  and  coherence,  if  they  are  to  prove  as  fruitftil  as  is 
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expected.  The  Protestant  service  has  too  little  fulness  and 
consistency  to  be  ahle  to  hold  the  congregation  together; 
hence,  it  easily  happens  that  members  secede  from  it,  and 
either  form  little  congregations  of  their  own,  or,  without 
ecclesiastical  connexion,  quietly  carry  on  their  citizen-Hfe  side 
by  side.  Thus  for  a  considerable  time  complaints  were  made 
that  the  church-goers  were  diminishing  from  year  to  year, 
and,  just  in  the  same  ratio,  the  persons  who  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  With  respect  to  both,  but  especially  the 
latter,  the  cause  lies  close  at  hand ;  but  who  dares  to  speak 
it  out  ?     We  will  make  the  attempt. 

In  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  physical  and  civil 
matters,  man  does  not  like  to  do  anything  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  he  needs  a  sequence  from  which  residts  habit;  . 
what  he  is  to  love  and  to  perform,  he  cannot  represent  to  / 
himself  as  single  or  isolated,  and  if  he  is  to  repeat  anything 
willingly,  it  must  not  have  become  strange  to  him.  K  the 
Protestant  worship  lacks  frdness  in  general,  so  let  it  be  in- 
vestigated in  detail,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Protestant 
has  too  few  sacraments,  nay,  indeed  he  has  only  one  in  which 
he  is  himself  an  actor, — the  Lord's  Supper :  for  baptism  he 
sees  only  when  it  is  performed  on  others,  and  is  not  greatly 
edified  by  it.  The  sacraments  are  the  highest  part  of  religion, 
the  sj^nbols  to  our  senses  of  an  extraordinary  divine  favour 
and  grace.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  earthly  lips  are  to  receive 
a  divine  Being  embodied,  and  partake  of  an  heavenlv  under 
the  form  of  an  earthly  nourishment.  This  sense  is  just  the 
same  in  all  Christian  churches;  whether  the  Sacrament  is 
taken  with  more  or  less  submission  to  the  mystery,  with  more 
or  less  accommodation  as  to  that  which  is  intelligible;  it 
always  remains  a  great  holy  thing,  which  in  reality  takes  the 
place  of  the  possible  or  the  impossible,  the  place  of  that  which 
man  can  neither  attain  nor  do  without.  But  such  a  sacrament 
should  not  stand  alone ;  no  Christian  can  partake  of  it  with! 
the  true  joy  for  which  it  is  given,  if  the  symbolical  or  sacra- 1 
mental  sense  is  not  fostered  within  him.  He  must  be  accus-' 
tomed  to  regard  the  inner  religion  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the 
external  church  as  perfectly  one,  as  the  great  universal  sacra- 
ment, which  again  divides  itself  into  so  many,  others,  and 
communicates  to  these  parts  its  holiness,  indestructiblenese^ 
and  eternity. 
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Here  a  youthful  pair  give  their  hands  to  one  another,  not 
for  a  passing  salutation  or  for  the  dance;  the  priesc  pio* 
nounees  his  blessing  upon  them,  and  the  bond  is  indissoluble. 
It  is  not  long  before  this  wedded  pair  bring  a  likeness  to  the 
threshold  of  the  altar;  it  is  purified  with  holy  water,  and  so 
incorporated  into  the  church,  that  it  cannot  forfeit  this  benefit 
but  tiirough  the  most  monstrous  apostacy.  The  child  in  the 
course  of  life  practises  himself  in  earthly  things  of  his  own 
accord,  in  heavenly  things  he  must  be  instructed.  Does  it 
prove  on  examination  that  this  has  been  fiilly  done,  he  is  now 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  as  an  actual  citizen,  as 
a  true  and  voluntary  professor,  not  without  outward  tokens 
of  the  weightiness  of  this  act.  Now  is  he  first  decidedty  a 
Christian,  now  for  the  first  time  he  knows  his  advantages,  and 
also  his  duties.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  much  that  is  stxaoge 
has  happened  to  him  as  a  man;  through  instruction  and 
affliction  he  has  come  to  know  how  critical  appears  the  state 
of  his  inner  self,  and  there  will  constantly  be  a  questian  of 
doctrines  and  of  transgressions;  but  punishment  shall  no 
longer  take  place.  For  here,  in  the  infinite  confusion  in 
which  he  must  entangle  himself,  amid  the  conflict  of  natural 
and  religious  claims,  an  admirable  expedient  is  given  him,  m 
confiding  his  deeds  and  misdeeds,  his  infirmities  and  dodbtBy' 
to  a  worthy  man,  appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  who 
knows  how  to  calm,  to  warn,  to  strengthen  him,  to  chasten 
him  likewise  by  symbolical  punishments,  and  at  last  by  a  com- 
plete washing  away  of  his  guilt,  to  render  him  happy  and  to 
give  him  back,  pure  and  cleansed,  the  tablet  of  his  manhood. 
Thus  prepared,  and  purely  calmed  to  rest  by  several  sacra- 
mental acts,  which,  on  closer  examination,  branch  forth  again 
into  minuter  sacramental  traits,  he  kneels  down  to  receive  tibe 
host;  and  that  the  mystery  of  this  high  act  may  be  stiU 
enhanced,  he  sees  the  chalice  only  in  the  distance ;  it  is  no 
common  eating  and  drinking  that  satisfies,  it  is  a  heavenly 
feast,  which  makes  him  thirst  after  heavenly  drink. 

Yet  let  not  the  youth  believe  that  this  is  all  he  has  to  do ; 
let  not  even  the  man  believe  it.  In  earthly  relations  we  are 
at  last  accustomed  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and,  even  there^ 
knowledge,  imderstanding,  and  character,  will  not  always 
suffice ;  in  heavenly  things,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  never 
finished  learning.     Tlie  higher  feeling  withm  us.  which  <^fcen 
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finds  itself  not  even  truly  at  home,  is,  besides,  oppressed  by 
so  much  from  without,  that  our  own  power  hardly  administers 
all  that  is  necessary  for  counsel,  consolation,  and  help.  But, 
to  this  end,  that  remedy  is  instituted  for  our  whole  life,  and 
an  intelligent,  pious  man  is  continually  waiting  to  show  the 
Hght  way  to  the  wanderers,  and  to  relieve  the  distressed. 

And  what  has  been  so  well  tried  through  the  whole  life, 
is  now  to  show  forth  all  its  healing  power  with  tenfold 
activity  at  the  gate  of  Death.  According  to  a  trustful  cus- 
tom, inculcated  from  youth  upwards,  the  dying  man  receives 
with  fervour  those  symbolical,  significant  assurances,  and 
there,  where  every  earthly  warrant}^  fails,  he  is  assured,  by 
a  heavenly  one,  of  a  blessed  existence  for  all  eternity.  He 
feels  himself  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  a  hostile  element 
nor  a  malignant  spirit  can  hinder  him  from  clothing  himself 
with  a  glorified  body,  so  that,  in  immediate  relation  with  the 
Godhead,  he  may  partake  of  the  boundless  happiness  which 
flows  forth  from  Him. 

Then  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  may  be  made  holy,  the 
feet  also  are  anointed  and  blessed.  They  are  to  feel,  even  in 
the  event  of  possible  recovery,  a  repugnance  to  touching  this 
earthly,  hard,  impenetrable  soil.  A  w^onderfiil  nimbleness  is 
to  be  impai-ted  to  them,  by  which  they  spurn  from  imder  them 
the  clod  of  earth  which  hitherto  attracted  them.  And  so, 
through  a  briUiant  circle  of  equally  holy  acts,  the  beauty  of 
which  we  have  only  briefly  hinted  at,  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  however  far  asunder  they  may  chance  to  be,  are  bound 
in  one  continuous  circle. 

But  all  these  spiritual  wonders  spring  not,  like  other  fruits, 
from  the  natural  soil,  where  they  can  neither  be  so^vn,  nor 
planted,  nor  cherished.  We  must  supplicate  for  them  from 
another  region,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  by  all  persons, 
nor  at  all  times.  Here  we  meet  the  highest  of  these  sjrmbols, 
derived  from  pious  tradition.  We  are  told  that  one  man  can 
be  more  favoured,  blessed,  and  sanctified  from  above  than 
another.  But  that  this  may  not  appear  as  a  natural  gift,  this 
great  boon,  bound  up  with  a  heavy  duty,  must  be  commimi- 
cated  to  others  by  on^ authorized  person  to  another;  and  the 
greatest  good  that  a  man  can  attain,  without  his  having  to 
obtain  it  by  his  own  wrestling  or  grasping,  must  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated  en  earth  by  spiritual  heirship.     In  the  very 
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ordinatioTi  of  the  priest,  is  comprehended  all  that  is  necessaqf 
for  the  effectual  sok'miiizing  of  thorie  holy  acts,  by  which  the 
multitude  receive  gi*uce,  -without  any  other  activity  being 
needful  on  their  part,  tlian  that  of  laith  and  implicit  oom- 
iidenee.  And  thus  the  jiriest  steps  forth  in  the  line  of  bis 
predecessors  and  successors,  in  the  circle  of  those  anointed 
with  him,  representing:  the  highest  source  of  blessings,  so 
much  the  more  ^loi'iously,  as  it  is  not  he,  the  priest,  whom 
we  reverence,  but  his  office ;  it  is  not  his  nod  to  which  we 
bow  the  knee,  but  the  blessing  which  he  imparts,  and  which 
seems  the  more  holy,  and  to  come  the  more  immediately  from. 
heaven,  because  tlie  earthly  instrument  cannot  at  all  weaken 
or  invalidate  it  bv  its  <n\'n  sinfiil,  nay,  wicked  nature. 

How  is  this  truly  s2)iritual  connexion  shattered  to  pieces  in 
Protestantism,  by  part  of  the  above-mentioned  symbols  being 
declared  apocrj'phal,  and  only  a  few  canonical; — and  how, 
by  their  indilferenec  to  one  of  these,  will  they  prepare  ns  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  others  ? 

In  my  time  I  had  been  confided  to  the  religious  instmoiion 
of  a  good  old  infimi  clergyman,  who  had  been  confessor  of 
the  family  for  many  years.  The  Catechism,  a  Paraphrctse  of 
it,  and  the  Scheme  of  Salvation,  I  had  at  my  fingers*  ends,  I 
lacked  not  one  of  the  sti'ongly  proving  biblical  texts,  but  fiom 
all  this  I  reaped  no  fiiiit ;  for  as  they  assured  me  that  the 
honest  old  man  arranged  his  chief  examination  according  to 
an  old  set  form,  I  lost  all  pleasure  and  inclination  for  the 
business,  spent  the  last  week  in  all  sorts  of  diversions,  laid  in 
my  hat  the  loose  leaves  borrowed  fruin  an  older  friend,  who 
had  gotten  them  from  the  clergyman,  and  imfeelingly  and 
senselessly  read  aloud  all  that  I  should  have  known  how  to 
utter  with  feeling  and  con\nction. 

But  I  found  my  good- will  and  my  aspirations  in  this  inu 
portant  matter  still  more  paralyzed  by  a  dry,  spiritless  routine, 
when  I  was  now  to  approach  the  confessional.  I  was  indeed 
conscious  to  myself  of  many  failings,  but  of  no  great  ^ults ; 
and  that  very  consciousness  diminished  them,  since  it  directed 
me  to  the  moral  strength  wliich  lay  within  me,  and  whieb^ 
with  resolution  and  perseverance,  was  at  last  to  become 
master  over  the  old  Adam.  We  were  taught  that  we  were 
much  bettor  than  the  catholics  for  this  very  reason :  that  wo 
were  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  amiiiing  in  particular  in  the 
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confessional,  nay,  that  this  would  not  be  at  all  proper,  even  if 
we  wished  to  do  it.  This  last  did  not  seem  right  to  me ;  for 
I  had  the  strangest  religious  doubts,  which  I  would  readily 
have  had  cleared  up  on  such  an  occasion.  Now  as  this  was 
not  to  be  done,  I  composed  a  confession  for  myself,  which, 
while  it  well  expressed  my  state  of  mind,  was  to  confess  to 
an  intelligent  man,  in  general  terms,  that  which  I  was  for- 
bidden to  tell  him  in  detail.  But  when  I  entered  the  old  choir 
of  the  Barefoot  Friars,  when  I  approached  the  strange  latticed 
closets  in  which  the  reverend  gentlemen  used  to  be  found  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  sexton  opened  the  door  for  me,  when 
I  now  saw  myseK  shut  up  in  the  narrow  place  fewxe  to  face 
mth  my  spiritual  grandsire,  and  he  bade  me  welcome  with 
his  weak  nasal  voice,  all  the  light  of  my  mind  and  heart  was 
extinguished  at  once,  the  well- conned  confession-speech  would 
not  cross  my  lips ;  I  opened,  in  my  embarrassment,  the  book 
wHch  I  had  i^  hand,  and  read  W  it  the  first  short  form  I 
saw,  which  was  so  general,  that  anybody  might  have  spoken 
it  with  quite  a  safe  conscience.  I  received  absolution,  and 
withdrew  neither  warm  nor  cold ;  went  the  next  day  with 
my  parents  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and,  for  a  few  days, 
Ijehaved  myself  as  was  becoming  after  so  holy  an  act. 

In  the  sequel,  however,  there  came  over  me  that  evil,  which 
fi*om  the  fact  of  our  religion  being  complicated  by  various 
dogmas,  and  founded  on  texts  of  scripture  which  admit  of 
several  interpretations,  attacks  scrupulous  men  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  brings  on  a  hypochondriacal  condition,  and  raises 
this  to  its  highest  point,  to  fixed  ideas.  I  have  known  several 
men  who,  though  their  manner  of  thinking  and  living  was 
perfectly  rational,  could  not  free  themselves  from  thinking 
about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  the  fear  that 
they  had  committed  it.  A  similar  trouble  threatened  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  commimion,  for  the  text  that  one  who  unworthily 
partakes  of  the  Sacrament  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to 
himself,  had,  very  early,  already  made  a  monstrous  fmpression 
upon  me.  Every  fearful  thing  that  I  had  read  in  the  histories 
of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  judgments  of  God,  of  those  most 
strange  ordeals,  by  red-hot  iron,  flaming  fire,  swelling  water, 
and  even  what  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  draught  which  agrees 
well  with  the  innocent,  but  puffs  up  and  bursts  the  guilty, — 
bU  this  pictured  itself  to  my  imagination ;   and  formed  itself 
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into  the  most  frightM  combinations,  since  felse  vows,  hy- 
pocrisy, perjury,  blasphemy,  all  seemed  to  weigh  down  tho 
imworthy  person  at  this  most  holy  act,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  horrible,  as  no  one  coidd  dare  to  pronounce  himself 
worthy,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  by  which  ererything  was 
to  be  at  last  done  away,  was  foimd  limited  by  so  many  con- 
ditions, that  one  could  not  with  certainty  dare  appropriate  it 
to  oneself. 

This  gloomy  scruple  troubled  me  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
expedient  which  they  would  represent  to  me  as  sufficient, 
seemed  so  bald  and  feeble,  that  it  gave  the  bugbear  only  a 
more  fearftd  aspect,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  reached  Leipzig,  I 
tried  to  free  myself  altogether  from  my  connexion  with  the 
church.  How  oppressive  then  must  have  been  to  me  the  ex- 
hortations of  GeUert,  whom,  considering  the  generally  laconic 
style  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  repel  our  obtrusivencss,  I 
was  unwiUing  to  trouble  with  such  singular  questions,  and  the 
less  so  as  in  my  more  cheerful  hours  I  was  myself  ashamed  of 
them;  and  at  last  left  completely  behind  me  this  strange 
anguish  of  conscience,  together  with  church  and  altar. 

Gellert,  in  accordance  with  his  pious  feelings,  had  composed 
for  himseK  a  course  of  ethics,  which  from  time  to  time  hb 
publicly  read,  and  thus  in  an  honourable  manner  acquitted 
himself  of  his  duty  to  the  public.  Gellert* s  writings  had 
already,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  foimdation  of  German 
moral  culture,  and  every  one  anxiously  wished  to  see  that 
work  printed ;  but  as  this  was  not  to  be  done  till  after  the 
good  man's  death,  people  thought  themselves  very  fortunate 
to  hear  him  deliver  it  himself  in  his  lifetime.  The  philosophi- 
cal auditoriimi*  was  at  such  times  crowded,  and  the  beautiful 
soul,  the  pure  will,  and  the  interest  of  the  noble  man  in  our 
weKare,  his  exhortations,  warnings,  and  entreaties,  uttered  in 
a  somewhat  hollow  and  sorrowful  tone,  made  indeed  an  im- 
pression ffjiT  the  moment,  but  this  did  not  last  long,  the  less 
so,  as  there  were  many  scoffers,  who  contrived  to  make  us 
suspicious  of  this  tender,  and,  as  they  thought,  enervating 
manner.  I  remember  a  Frenchman  travelling  through  the 
town,  who  inquired  after  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  the 
man  who  attracted  such  an  immense  concourse.     When  we 

*  The  lecture-room.    The  word  is  also  used  in  university  language  tr 
denote  a  professor's  audience. 
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had  given  liim  the  necessary  information,  he  shook  his  head 
and  said,  smiling,  Laissez  lefaire,  il  nous  forme  des  dupes. 

And  thus  also  did  good  society,  which  cannot  easily  endure 
anything  estimable  in  its  neighbourhood,  know  how  to  spoil 
on  occasion  the  moral  influence  which  Gellert  might  have  had 
upon  ns.  Now  it  was  taken  ill  of  him  that  he  instructed  the 
Danes  of  distinction  and  wealth,  who  were  particularly  recom- 
mended to  him,  better  than  the  other  students,  and  had  a 
marked  solicitude  for  them;  now  he  was  charged  with  selfish- 
ness and  nepotism  for  causing  a  table  d'hote  to  be  established 
for  these  young  men  at  his  brother's  house.  This  brother,  a 
tall,  good-looking,  blunt,  unceremonious  and  somewhat  rude 
man,  had,  it  was  said,  been  a  fencing-master,  and  notwith- 
standing the  too  great  lenity  of  his  brother,  the  noble  boarders 
were  often  treated  harshly  and  roughly;  hence  the  people 
thought  they  must  again  take  the  part  of  these  yoimg  fdks, 
and  pulled  about  the  good  reputation  of  the  excellent  Gellert  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken  about  him,  we 
became  indifferent  towards  him,  and  visited  him  no  more; 
yet  we  always  saluted  him  in  our  best  manner  when  he  came 
riding  along  on  his  tame  grey  horse.  This  horse  the  Elector 
•had  sent  him,  to  oblige  him  to  take  an  exercise  so  necessary 
for  his  health ; — a  distinction  which  was  not  easily  forgiven 
him. 

And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  epoch  approached  when  all 
authority  was  to  vanish  from  before  me,  and  I  was  to  become 
suspicious,  nay,  to  despair,  even  of  the  greatest  and  best  indi- 
viduals whom  I  had  known  or  imagined. 

Frederick  the  Second  still  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  centmy,  in  my  thoughts,  and  it 
must  therefore  have  appeared  very  surprising  to  mc.  that  I 
could  praise  him  as  little  before  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig 
as  formerly  in  my  grandfather's  house.  They  had  felt  the 
hand  of  war  heavily,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
to  blame  for  not  thinking  the  best  of  him  who  had  begun  and 
continued  it.  They  therefore  were  vdlling  to  let  him  pass 
as  a  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  as  a  great  man.  "  There 
was  no  art,"  they  said,  "in  performing  something  with  great 
means;  and  if  one  spares  neither  lands,  nor  money,  nor 
blood,  one  may  weU  accomplish  one's  purpose  at  last.  Frede- 
rick had  shown  himself  great  in  none  of  his  plans,  and  iis 
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nothing  that  he  had,  properly  speaking,  undertaken.  So  long 
as  it  depended  on  himself,  he  had  only  gone  on  making  blunders, 
and  what  was  extraordinary  in  him,  had  only  come  to  light 
when  he  was  compelled  to  make  these  blunders  good  again.  It 
was  purely  from  this  that  he  had  obtainea  his  great  reputation, 
since  every  man  wishes  for  himself  that  same  talent  of  making 
good,  ifi  a  clever  way,  the  blimders  which  he  frequently  com- 
mits. If  one  goes  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  step  by  step, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  king  quite  uselessly  sacrificed  his 
fine  army,  and  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  this  ruinous  feud 
had  been  protracted  to  so  great  a  length.  A  truly  great  man 
and  general  would  have  got  the  better  of  his  enemies  much 
sooner."  In  support  of  these  opinions  they  could  cite  infinite 
details,  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  deny ;  and  I  felt  the 
imbounded  reverence  which  I  had  devoted  to  this  remarkable 
prince,  from  my  youth  upwards,  gradually  cooling  away. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  had  now  destroyed  for  me  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  revering  a  great  man,  so  did  a  new  frieiid 
whom  I  gained  at  the  time  very  much  diminish  the  respect 
which  I  entertained  for  my  present  fellow-citizens.  This 
friend  was  one  of  the  strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  was 
named  Behrisch,  and  was  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau. 
Even  his  exterior  was  singular  enough.  Lean  and  well-built, 
far  advanced  in  the  thirties,  a  very  krge  nose,  and  altogether 
marked  features ;  he  wore  from  morning  till  night  a  scratch 
which  might  well  have  been  called  a  peruke,  but  dressed  him* 
self  very  neatly,  and  never  went  out  but  with  his  sword  by 
his  side,  and  his  hat  imder  his  arm.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  quite  a  peculiar  gift  of  killing  time,  or  rather, 
who  know  how  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  in  order  to 
pass  time  away.  Everything  that  he  did  must  be  done  with. 
slowness,  and  a  certain  deportment  which  might  have  been 
called  affected,  if  Behrisch  Lad  not  even  by  nature  had  some* 
thing  affected  in  his  manner.  He  resembled  an  old  French* 
man,  and  also  spoke  and  wrote  French  very  well  and  easily. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  busy  himself  seriously  about  drol- 
leries, and  to  follow  up  without  end  any  silly  notion.  Thus  he 
was  constantly  dressed  in  grey,  and  as  the  different  parts  of  his 
attii-e  were  of  different  stuffs,  and  also  of  different  shades,  he 
could  reflect  for  whole  days  as  to  how  he  should  procure  6ne 
grey  more  for  his  body,  and  was  happy  when  he  had  succeeded 
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in  this,  and  could  put  to  shame  us  who  had  doubted  it,  or 
had  pronounced  it  impossible.  He  then  gave  us  long  severe 
lectures,  about  oui*  lack  of  iQventive  power,  and  our  want  of 
faith  in  his  talents. 

For  the  rest,  he  had  studied  well,  was  particularly  versed  in 
the  modern  languages  and  their  Hterature,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hand.  He  was  very  weU  disposed  to  me,  and  I, 
having  been  always  accustomed  and  inclined  to  the  society  of 
older  persons,  soon  attached  myself  to  him.  My  intercourse, 
too,  served  him  for  a  special  amusement,  since  he  took  plea- 
sure in  taming  my  restlessness  and  impatience,  with  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  gave  him  enough  to  do.  In  the  art  of' 
poetry  he  had  what  is  called  taste,  a  certain  general  opinion 
about  the  good  and  bad,  the  mediocre  and  tolerable ;  but  his 
judgment  was  rather  censorious,  and  he  destroyed  even  the 
little  faith  in  contemporary  writers  which  I  cherished  within 
me,  by  unfeeling  remarks,  which  he  knew  how  to  advance 
with  wit  and  humour,  about  the  writings  and  poems  of  this 
man  and  that.  He  received  my  own  affairs  witii  indulgence, 
and  let  me  have  my  way,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  I 
should  have  nothing  printed.  He  promised  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  himself  would  copy  those  pieces  which  he 
thought  good,  and  would  present  me  with  them  in  a  hand- 
some volume.  This  undertaking  now  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  greatest  possible  waste  of  time.  For  before  he  could 
find  the  right  paper,  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  size,  before  he  had  settled  the  breadth  of  the  margin,  and 
the  form  of  handwritiQg,  before  the  crow-quiUs  were  pro- 
vided and  cut  into  pens,  and  Indian  ink  was  rubbed,  whole 
weeks  passed,  without  the  least  bit  having  been  done.  "With 
just  as  much  ado  he  always  set  about  his  writing,  and  really, 
by  degrees,  put  together  a  most  charming  manuscript.  The 
title  of  the  poems  was  in  German  text,  the  verses  themselves 
in  a  perpendicular  Saxon  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  every  poem 
was  an  analogous  vignette,  which  he  had  either  selected  some- 
where or  other,  or  had  invented  himself,  and  in  which  he 
contrived  to  imitate  very  neatly  the  hatching  of  the  wood-cuts 
and  tail-pieces  which  are  used  for  such  purposes.  To  show 
me  these  things  as  he  went  on,  to  celebrate  beforehand  in  a 
comico-pathetical  manner  my  good  fortune  in  seeing  myself 
immortalized  in  such  exquisite  handwriting,  and  that  in  a 
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Btyle  which  uo  printmg-press  could  attain,  gave  another 
occasion  for  passing  the  most  agreeable  hours.  In  the  mean- 
time,  his  intercourse  was  always  secretly  instructive,  by  reason 
of  his  liberal  acquirements,  and,  as  he  knew  how  to  subdue 
my  restless  impetuous  disposition,  was  also  quite  wholesome 
for  me  in  a  moral  sense.  He  had,  too,  quite  a  peculiar 
abhorrence  of  roughness,  and  his  jests  were  always  quaint^ 
without  ever  falling  into  the  coarse  or  the  trivial.  He  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  distorted  aversion  from  liis  countrymen^ 
and  described  with  ludicrous  touches  even  what  they  were 
able  to  undertake.  He  was  particularly  inexhaustible  in  a 
comical  representation  of  indi\idual  persons,  as  he  found  some- 
thing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  exterior  of  every  one.  Thus, 
when  we  lay  together  at  the  window,  he  could  occupy  him- 
seK  for  hours  criticising  the  passers-by,  and  when  he  had 
censured  them  long  enough,  in  showing  exactly  and  circum- 
stantially how  they  ought  to  have  dressed  themselves,  ought  to 
have  walked,  and  ought  to  have  behaved  to  look  Uke  oriderly 
people.  Such  attempts,  for  the  most  part,  ended  in  something 
improper  and  absurd,  so  that  we  did  not  so  much  laugh  at  how 
the  man  looked,  but  at  how,  perchance,  he  might  have  looked, 
had  he  been  mad  enough  to  caricature  himself.  In  all  such. 
matters,  Behrisch  went  quite  unmercifully  to  work,  without 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  malicious.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  laiew  how  to  teaze  hm,  on  our  side,  by  assuring  him  thai» 
to  judge  from  his  exterior,  he  must  be  taken,  if  not  for  a 
French  dancing-master,  at  least  for  the  academical  teacher  of 
the  language.  This  reproval  was  usually  the  signal  for  dis* 
sertations  an  hour  long,  in  which  he  used  to  set  forth  the 
difference,  wide  as  the  heavens,  which  there  was  between  him 
and  an  old  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  he  commonly 
imputed  to  us  all  sorts  of  awkward  attempts,  that  we  might 
possibly  have  made  for  the  alteration  and  modification  of  his 
wardrobe. 

The  direction  of  my  poetizing,  which  I  only  carried  on  the 
more  zealously  as  the  transcript  went  on  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  careful,  now  inclined  altogether  to  the  natural 
and  the  true ;  and  if  the  subjects  could  not  always  be  impor* 
tant,  I  nevertheless  always  endeavoured  to  express  them  clearly 
and  pointedly,  the  more  so  as  my  friend  often  gave  me  to  im- 
derstand,  what  a  great  thin<2;  it  was  to  write  down  a  verse  oq 
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Dutcli  paper,  with  the  crow-quill  and  Indian  ink;  what  time, 
talent,  and  exertion  it  required,  which  ought  not  to  be  squan- 
dered on  anjrthing  empty  and  superfluous.  At  the  same  time, 
he  commonly  used  to  open  a  finished  parcel  and  circmn- 
stantiaUy  to  explain  what  ought  not  to  stand  in  this  or  that 
place,  or  congratulate  ns  that  it  actually  did  not  stand  there, 
He  then  spoke,  with  great  contempt,  of  the  art  of  printing, 
mimicked  the  compositor,  ridiculed  his  gestures  and  his  hur- 
ried picking  out  of  letters  here  and  there,  and  derived  from 
this  manccu^TG  all  the  calamities  of  literature.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  extolled  the  grace  and  the  noble  posture  of  a  writer, 
and  immediately  sat  down  himself  to  exhibit  it  to  us,  while 
he  rated  iis  at  the  same  time  for  not  demeaning  ourselves  at 
the  writing-table  precisely  after  his  example  and  model.  He 
now  returned  to  the  contrast  with  the  compositor,  turned  a 
begun  letter  upside  down,  and  showed  how  unseemly  it  would 
be  to  write  anything  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  or  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  'svith  other  things  of  like  kind  with  which 
whole  volumes  might  have  been  filled. 

With  such  harmless  fooleries  we  lavished  away  our  precious 
time,  while  it  could  have  occurred  to  none  of  us,  that  anything 
would  chance  to  proceed  out  of  our  circle,  which  would 
awaken  a  general  sensation  and  bring  us  into  not  the  best 
repute. 

Gellert  may  have  taken  little  pleasm'e  in  his  Practicum^ 
and  if,  perhaps,  he  took  pleasure  in  giving  some  direc- 
tions as  to  prose  and  poetical  style,  he  did  it  most  privately 
only  to  a  few,  among  whom  we  could  not  number  ourselves. 
Professor  Clodius  thought  to  fill  the  gap  which  thus  arose  in 
the  public  instruction.  He  had  gained  some  renown  in  litera- 
ture, criticism,  and  poetry,  and  as  a  young,  lively,  obliging 
man,  found  many  friends  both  in  the  university  and  in  the 
city.  GeUert  himself  referred  us  to  the  lectures  now  com- 
menced by  him,  and,  as  far  as  the  principal  matter  was  con- 
cerned, we  romarked  little  difference.  He,  too,  only  criticised 
details,  corrected  likewise  with  red  ink,  and  one  found  oneself 
in  company  with  mere  blunders,  without  a  prospect  as  to  where 
the  right  was  to  be  sought.  I  had  brought  to  him  some  of 
my  little  labours,  which  he  did  not  treat  harshly.  But  just 
at  this  time  they  wrote  to  me  from  home,  that  I  must  without 
fail  furnish  a  poem  for  my  uncle's  wedding.     I  felt  myself  far 


fc-cn  "ii.:  lii:i:t  1^1  iriv-.I: -^  -  irini  bz  Trlitia  smilartidi^ 
woTild  LsTt  si^cz.  Eic  ple2i*-jr-.--  n^d  sizicie  I  ccold  get  noddiig 
oai  of  the  acriil  circTnrisiLiic^  ::»«rli.  I  Geierrnned  to  td^  ont 
mv  work  in  "ie  besi  T^.r.^^-er.  ""iiL  titr£iiK*a5  ansamenL  I 
tiieTefore  eaLTCied  aL  0ITz:3:::^  tj  c:z:fz1i  aioTS  the  "^■■■■gt 
of  a  Frankfurt  iainrer;  aird  strlo-usly  t^oii^  to  "be  sure,  at 
weD  became  tLe  fts^va!  cf  ?:ijl  m  Li-rtc-zraiile  man.  Tenu 
and  'Diemi^  had  qnsrrE-Iled  for  lif  ^wJ^c :  bsi  a  i>oe:i2is}i  pmik 
wbicli  Amor  plsved  the  Lkrrtr.  ^^i-i  the  5=ii  for  the  fSDoner, 
and  the  gods  decided  in  f^rczz  *: f  lie  mizriaire- 

Mv  work  bv  no  meiiis  ci5i'l';;:isei  me.  I  n^caved  fioa 
borne  a  handsctme  lerr-er  in  its  pr:i£>t:-,  ix-k  'ie  trouble  to  bare 
another  fair  copr.  and  hop*ed  :o  exic-rt  some  applaiise  from  ny 
professor  also.  Bu:  here  I  Lad  missed  my  aim.  He  tooK 
the  matter  sererelv.  and  as  be  did  not  notice  the  tone  of 
parodr,  wLich  nevertheless  lay  in  the  notion,  he  dedaicd  flie 
great  expondiriire  of  divine  means  for  such  an  insignifiaoit 
himian  end.  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible;  inTcig^ied 
against  the  use  and  abiise  C'f  such  mrtholopcal  £guzes,  as  a 
fdse  habit  originating  in  pedantic  times :  fonnd  the  expressian. 
now  too  high,  now  too  i.*^.  tnd  in  divers  pardeuLiTS  bad 
indeed  not  spared  the  red  ink,  the  ngh  he  asserted  that  be  bad 
ret  done  too  little. 

Such  pieces  were  read  out  and  criticised  anonymousfy,  it 
is  troe ;  but  we  iised  to  watch  e-ach  other,  and  it  remained 
no  secret  that  thLs  unfortunate  assembly  of  the  gods  was  my 
work.  Yet  since  his  critique,  when  I  took  his  point  of  Tiew, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  those  divinities  more  neazty 
inspected  were  in  &ct  only  hollow  shadow-forms ;  I  cnrsea 
all  Olympus,  flung  the  whole  mythic  Pantheon  away,  and  finim 
that  time  Amor  and  Luna  have  been  the  only  divinities  wbidi 
at  all  appear  in  my  little  poems.         n^ 

Among  the  persons  whom  Behriscb  had  chosen  as  the  bntte 
of  his  wit,  Clodius  stood  just  at  the  head ;  nor  was  it  bard  to 
And  a  comical  side  in  him.  As  a  little,  rather  stout,  thick-set 
figure,  he  was  violent  in  his  motions,  somewhat  impetuous  in 
his  utterances,  and  restless  in  his  demeanour.  In  all  this  be 
difiered  from  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  willing^ 
put  up  with  him  on  accoimt  of  his  good  qualities  and  the  fiiud 
promise  which  he  gave. 

He  wa«  usually  conunissioned  with  the  poems  which  bad 
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become  necessary  on  festal  occasions.  In  the  so-called  Ode^ 
he  followed  the  manner  used  by  Ramler,  whom,  however,  it 
alone  suited.  But  Clodius,  as  an  imitator,  had  especiaUy 
marked  the  foreign  words  by  means  of  which  the  poems  of  Ham- 
ler  come  forth  with  a  majestic  pomp,  which,  because  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  greatness  of  his  subject  and  the  rest  of  his 
poetic  treatment,  produces  a  very  good  effect  on  the  ear, 
feelings,  and  imagination.  In  Clodius,  on  the  contrary, 
these  expressions  had  a  heterogeneous  air,  since  his  poetry 
was  in  other  respects  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  in 
«ny  manner. 

Now  we  had  often  been  obliged  to  see  such  poems  printed 
and  highly  lauded  in  our  presence,  and  we  found  it  highly 
offensive,  that  he  who  had  sequestered  the  heathen  gods 
from  us,  now  wished  to  hammer  together  another  ladder  to 
Parnassus  out  of  Greek  and  Roman  word-rungs.  These 
oft-recurring  expressions  stamped  themselves  firmly  on  our 
memory,  and  in  a  merry  hour,  when  we  were  eating  some 
most  excellent  cakes  in  the  Kitchen-gardens  {Kohl-gdrten), 
it  all  at  once  struck  me  to  put  together  these  words  of  might 
and  power,  in  a  poem  on  the  cake-baker  Hendel.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done!  And  let  it  stand  here,  too,  as  it  was 
written  on  the  wall  of  the  house  with  a  lead-pencil. 

"  O  Hendel,  dessen  Ruhm  vom  S\ld  zum  Nor  den  reicht, 
Vemimm  den  Paan  der  zu  deinen  Ohren  steigt 
Dn  backst  was  Gallien  und  Britten  emsig  snchen, 
Mit  schopfrischen  Genie,  originelle  Kuchen. 
Des  Kaffee's  Ocean,  der  sich  vor  dir  ergiesst, 
1st  siisser  als  der  Saft  der  vom  Hymettus  fliesst. 
Dein  Haus  ein  Monument,  wie  wir  den  Ktinsten  lohnen 
Umhangen  mit  Trophan,  erzahlt  den  Nationen  : 
Auch  ohne  Diadem  fand  Hendel  hier  eein  GlUck 
Und  raubte  dem  Cot  hum  gur  manch  Achtgroschenstiick. 
Glanzt  deine  Urn  dereinst  in  majestats'chen  Pompe, 
Dann  weint  der  Patriot  un  deinem  Katacombe, 
Doch  leb  !  dein  Tortis  sey  von  edler  Brut  ein  Nest, 
Steh'hoch  wie  der  Olymp,  wie  der  Parnassus  fest ! 
Kein  Phalanx  Griechenland  mit  Romischen  Ballisten 
Vermog  Germanien  und  Hendel  zu  verwUsten. 
Dein  Wohl  is  unser  Stolz,  dein  Leiden  unser  Schmerz 
Und  HendeVs  Tempel  ist  der  Musensohne  Herz.**' 

*  Ths  humour  of  the  above  consists,  not  in  the  thoughts,  but  in  the 
partic¥dar  words  employed.    These  have  no  remarkable  effect  in  English, 
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This  poem  stood  a  long  time  among  many  others  whidi 
disfigured  the  walls  of  that  room,  without  being  noticed,  and 
we,  who  had  sufficiently  amused  ourselves  with  it,  forgot  it 
altogether  amongst  other  things.  A  long  time  afterwards, 
dodius  came  out  with  his  Medon,  whose  wisdom,  magnani- 
mity and  virtue  we  found  infinitely  ridiculous,  nmch  as  tlM 
first  representation  of  the  piece  was  applauded.  That  evenins, 
when  we  met  together  in  die  wine-house,  I  made  a  prologue  m 
doggerel  verse,  in  which  Harlequin  steps  out  with  two  great 
sadcs,  places  them  on  each  side  of  the  proscentttm,  and  after 
various  preliminary  jokes,  tells  the  spectators  in  confidence,  Hiat 
in  the  two  sacks  moral -aesthetic  dust  is  to  be  found,  which  the 
actors  will  very  frequently  throw  into  their  eyes.  One,  to 
wit,  was  filled  with  good  deeds,  that  cost  nothing,  and  the 
other  with  splendidly  expressed  opinions,  that  had  no  mean- 
ing behind  diem.  He  reluctantly  withdrew,  and  sometimbeft 
came  back,  earnestly  exhorted  ike  spectators  to  attend  to 
his  warning  and  shut  their  eyes,  reminded  them  that  he  had 
always  been  their  friend,  and  meant  well  with  them,  with 
many  more  things  of  the  kind.  This  prologue  was  acted  in  the 
room,  on  the  spot,  by  friend  Horn,  but  the  jest  remained 
quite  among  ourselves,  not  even  a  copy  had  been  taken,  and 
the  paper  was  soon  lost.      However,  Horn,  who  had  per- 

as  to  us  the  words  of  Latin  origin  are  often  as  familiar  as  those  which 
have  Teutonic  roots,  and  these  form  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style.  We 
have  therefore  given  the  poem  in  the  original  language,  with  the  peculiar 
words  (as  indicated  hy  Gothe)  in  italics,  and  subjoin  a  literal  transhAum. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  said  that  the  peculiarity  consists  eki^fyf 
not  solely  f  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  words,  for  there  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  unquestionably  German  words,  which  are  italicised  pn  aocount 
of  their  high-sounding  pomp. 

**  Oh  Hendel,  whose  fame  extends  from  south  to  norths  hear  the  PiBam 
which  ascends  to  thine  ears.  Thou  bakest  that  which  Gcads  and  Briiont 
industriously  seek,  (thou  bakest)  with  creative  genius  oriffinal caiksB.  The 
ocean  of  coffee  wliich  pours  itself  out  before  thee,  is  sweeter  than  the  juice 
which  flows  from  Hymettus.  Thy  house,  a  monumentt  how  we  reward 
the  arts,  hung  round  with  trophies^  tells  the  nations :  '  Even  without  a 
diadeniy  Hendel  formed  his  fortune  here,  and  robbed  the  Cbtkurmu  of  many 
an  eight-groschen-piece.'  When  thine  urn  shines  hereafter  in  majestic 
pompf  then  will  the  patriot  weep  at  thy  catacomb.  But  live  1  let  fhybed 
(torus)  be  the  nest  of  a  noble  brood,  stand  high  as  OlytnpuSf  and  firm  as 
Parnassus.  May  no  phalanx  of  Greece  with  Roman  hallista  be  able  co 
destroy  Germania  and  Hendel.  Thy  weal  is  our  pride,  thy  nffering  onx 
pain,  and  HendeFs  temple  is  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  the  Muses" — 3Vait» 
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fbmied  the  Harlequin  very  prettily,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
enlarge  my  poem  to  Hendel  by  several  verses,  and  then  to 
make  it  refer  to  Medon,  He  read  it  aloud  to  us,  and  we 
could  not  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  for  we  did  not  find  the 
additions  even  ingenious,  while  the  first  poem,  being  written 
for  quite  a  different  purpose,  seemed  to  us  disfigured.  Our 
friend,  out  of  humour  at  our  indifference,  or  rather  cen- 
sure, may  have  shown  it  to  others,  who  found  it  new  and 
amusing.  Copies  were  now  made  of  it,  to  which  ihe  reputa- 
tion of  Clodius's  Medon  gave  at  once  a  rapid  publicity.  Uni- 
versal disapproval  was  the  consequence,  and  the  originators 
(it  was  soon  found  out  that  the  poem  had  proceeded  firom  our 
clique)  were  severely  censured :  for  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  seen  since  Cronegk's  and  Bost's  attacks  upon  Gottsched. 
We  liad  besides  already  secluded  ourselves,  and  now  found 
ourselves  quite  in  the  case  of  the  owl  willi  respect  to  the 
other  birds.  In  Dresden,  too,  they  did  not  like  the  affair,  and 
it  had  for  us  serious,  if  not  impleasant  consequences.  For 
some  time,  already,  Count  Lindenau  had  not  been  quite 
satisfied  with  his  son's  tutor.  For,  although  the  young  man 
was  by  no  means  neglected,  and  Behrisch  kept  himself  either 
in  the  chamber  of  the  young  Count,  or  at  least  close  to  it,  when 
the  instructors  gave  their  daily  lessons,  regularly  frequented  the 
lectures  with  him,  never  went  out  in  the  day-time  without 
him,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  his  walks ;  yet  the  rest  of 
us  were  always  to  be  found  in  Apel's  house,  and  joined  them 
whenever  they  went  on  a  pleasure  ramble;  this  already 
excited  some  attention.  Behrisch,  too,  accustomed  himself 
to  our  society,  and  at  last,  towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ings, generally  transferred  his  pupil  into  the  hands  of  the 
valet  de  chamhre,  and  went  in  quest  of  us  to  the  wine-house, 
whither,  however,  he  never  used  to  come  but  in  shoes  and 
stockings,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  commonly  his  hat 
imder  liis  arm.  The  jokes  and  fooleries,  which  he  generally 
started,  went  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  our 
friends  had  a  habit  of  going  away  precisely  at  ten,  because  he 
had  a  connexion  with  a  pretty  girl,  with  whom  he  could  con- 
N'erse  only  at  that  hour.  We  did  not  like  to  lose  him ;  and 
one  evening,  when  we  sat  very  happily  together,  Behrisch 
secretly  determined  that  he  would  not  let  him  off  this  time. 
Ar.  the  stroke  of  ten,  the  other  arose  and  took  leave.    Behrisch 
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called  after  liim  and  begged  him  to  wait  a  momeiit,  as  be 
was  just  going  with  him.  He  now  began,  in  the  most 
amnsmg  manner,  first  to  look  after  his  sword,  which  stood 
just  before  his  eyes,  and  in  buckling  it  on  behaved  awk- 
wardly, so  that  he  could  never  accomplish  it.  He  did  this, 
too,  so  naturally,  that  no  one  took  offence  at  it.  But  when,  to 
vary  the  theme,  he  at  last  went  further,  so  that  the  sword 
came  now  on  the  right  side,  now  between  his  legs,  an  uniyer- 
sal  kughter  arose,  in  which  the  man  in  a  hurry,  who  was 
likewise  a  merry  fellow,  chimed  in,  and  let  Behrisch  have  his 
own  way  till  the  happy  hour  was  past,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  there  followed  general  pleasure  and  agreeable  conyersa- 
tion  till  deep  into  the  night. 

Unfortunately  Behrisch,  and  we  through  him,  had  a  certain 
other  propensity  for  some  girls  who  were  better  than  their 
reputation ;  by  which  our  own  reputation  could  not  be  im- 
proved. We  had  often  been  seen  in  their  garden,  and  we 
directed  our  walks  thither,  even  when  the  young  Count  was 
with  us.  All  this  may  have  been  treasured  up,  and  at  last 
communicated  to  his  father ;  enough,  he  sought,  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner,  to  get  rid  of  the  tutor,  to  whom  the  event 
proved  fortunate.  His  good  exterior,  his  knowledge  and 
talents,  his  integrity,  which  no  one  could  call  in  question,  bad 
won  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  distinguished  persons,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Dessau ;  and  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  excellent 
in  every  respect,  found  a  solid  happiness. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  like  Behrisch  was  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  me.  He  had  spoiled,  while  he  cultivated  me,  and 
his  presence  was  necessary,  if  the  pains  he  had  thought  good 
to  spend  upon  me  were  in  any  degree  to  bring  forth  fruit  for 
society.  He  knew  how  to  engage  me  in  all  kinds  of  pretty  and 
agreeable  things,  in  whatever  was  just  appropriate,  and  to 
bring  out  my  social  talents.  But  as  I  had  gained  no  self- 
dependence  in  such  things,  so  when  I  was  alone  again,  I  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  my  conftised  and  crabbed  disposition, 
which  always  increased,  the  more  discontented  I  was  with 
"those  about  me,  since  I  fancied  that  they  were  not  contented 
with  me.  With  the  most  arbitrary  caprice,  I  took  offence  at 
what  I  might  have  reckoned  as  an  advantage  to  me;  thus 
alienated  many  with  whom  I  had  hitherto  stood  on  a  tolerable 
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footing  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  disagreeable  conse- 
quences which  I  had  drawn  on  myself  and  others,  whether  hy 
doing  or  leaving  undone,  by  doing  too  much  or  too  little, 
was  obliged  to  hear  the  remark  from  my  well-wishers,  that 
I  lacked  experience.  The  same  thing  was  told  me  by  every 
pei*son  of  sound  sense  who  saw  my  productions,  especially 
when  these  referred  to  the  external  world.  I  observed  this 
as  well  as  I  could,  but  found  in  it  little  that  was  edifying, 
and  was  still  forced  to  add  enough  of  my  own  to  make  it  only 
toleriable.  I  had  often  pressed  my  friend  Behrisch,  too,  that  he 
would  make  plain  to  me  what  experience  might  be  ?  But, 
because  he  was  full  of  nons^ise,  he  put  me  off  with  fiiif 
words  from  one  day  to  another,  and  at  last,  after  great  pre- 
parations, disclosed  to  me,  that  true  experience  was  properly 
when  one  experiences  how  an  experienced  man  must  expe* 
rience  in  experiencing  his  experience.  Now  when  we  scolded 
him  outrageously,  and  called  him  to  account  for  this,  he 
assured  us  that  a  great  mystery  lay  hidden  behind  these 
words,  which  we  could  not  comprehend  until  we  had  expe- 
rienced .  .  .  and  so  on  without  end ;— for  it  cost  lum 
nothing  to  talk  on  in  that  way  by  the  quarter  of  an  hour  ;— 
since  the  experience  would  always  become  more  experienced 
and  at  last  come  to  true  experience.  When  we  were  falling 
into  despair  at  such  fooleries,  he  protested  that  he  had  learned 
this  way  of  making  himself  intelligible  and  impressive  from 
the  latest  and  greatest  authors,  who  had  made  us  observe 
how  one  can  rest  a  restful  rest,  and  how  silence,  in  being 
silent,  can  constantly  become  more  silent. 

By  chance  an  officer,  who  came  among  us  on  frirlough,  was 
praised  in  good  company  as  a  remarkable  sound-minded  and 
experienced  man,  who  had  fought  through  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  had  gained  universal  confidence.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  approach  him,  and  we  oft^n  went  walking  with 
each  other.  The  idea  of  experience  had  almost  become  fixed 
m  my  brain,  and  the  craving  to  make  it  clear  to  me  pas- 
sionate. Open-hearted  as  I  was,  I  disclosed  to  him  the 
uneasiness  in  which  I  found  myself.  He  smiled,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  teU  me,  as  an  answer  to  my  question,  some- 
thing of  his  own  life,  and  generally  of  the  world  immediately 
about  us ;  from  which,  indeed,  little  better  was  to  be  gathered 
than  that  experience  convinces  us  that  our  best  tboughto, 
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wishes  and  designs  are  unattainable,  and  that  he  who  fosteit 
such  yagaries  and  adyances  them  with  eagerness,  is  especially 
held  to  be  an  inexperienced  man. 

Yet,  as  he  was  a  gallant,  good  fellow,  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  himself  not  quite  given  up  these  yagaries,  and  idt 
himself  tolerably  well  off  with  the  Httle  &ith,  loye,  and  hope 
which  remained.  He  then  felt  obliged  to  tell  me  a  gr^ 
deal  about  war,  about  the  sort  of  life  in  the  field,  about  skir- 
mishes and  battles,  especially  so  fiu:  as  he  had  taken  part  in 
them ;  when  these  yast  events,  by  being  considered  in  relatioii 
to  a  single  individual,  gained  a  very  marvellous  aspect.  I 
then  led  him  on  to  an  open  narration  of  the  late  situation  of 
the  court,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  like  a  tale.  I  heard*  of 
the  bodily  strength  of  Augustus  the  Second,  of  his  many 
children  and  his  vast  expense^  then  of  his  successor's  loye  of 
art  and  of  making  collections,  of  Count  Briihl  and  his  bounds 
less  love  of  magnificence,  which  in  detail  appeared  almost 
absurd,  of  his  numerous  banquets  and  gorgeous  amusements, 
which  were  all  cut  off  by  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony. 
The  royal  castles  now  lay  in  i-uins,  Briihl* s  splendours  were 
annihilated,  and,  of  the  whole,  a  glorious  land,  much  injured 
alone  remained. 

When  he  saw  me  astonished  at  that  mad  enjoyment  of 
fortune,  and  then  grieved  by  the  calamity  that  followed,  and 
informed  me  that  one  expects  from  an  experienced  man 
exactly  this,  that  he  shall  be  astonished  at  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  nor  take  too  lively  an  interest  in  them,  I  felt 
a  great  desire  still  to  remain  awhile  in  the  same  inexperience 
as  hitherto ;  in  which  desire  he  strengthened  me,  and  very 
urgently  entreated  me,  for  the  present  at  least,  always  to 
clmg  to  agreeable  experiences,  and  to  try  to  avoid  those  that 
were  disagreeable  as  much  as  possible,  if  they  should  intrude 
themselves  upon  me.  But  once,  when  the  discussion  waF 
again  about  experience  in  general,  and  I  related  to  him  those 
ludicrous  phrases  of  my  friend  Behrisch,  he  shook  his  head, 
smiling,  and  said,  ''  There,  one  sees  how  it  is  with  words 
which  are  only  once  uttered !  These  sound  so  comical,  nay, 
60  silly,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  put  a  rational 
meamng  into  them ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  attempt  might  bo 
made.'' 
And  when  I  pressed  him,  he  replied  in  his  intelligentr 
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cheerful  maimer,  "  If  you  will  allow  me,  while  commenting 
on  and  completing  your  Mend,  to  go  on  after  his  fashion,  I 
think  he  meant  to  say,  that  experience  is  nothing  else  than 
that  one  experiences  what  one  does  not  wish  to  experience ;) 
which  is  what  it  amounts  to  for  the  most  part,  at  least  iii  this 
world." 
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Anothek  man,  although  infinitely  different  from  Behrisch  in 
every  respect,  might  yet  be  compared  with  him  in  a  certaia 
sense ;  I  mean  Geser,  who  was  also  one  of  those  men  who 
dream  away  their  lives  in  a  comfortable  state  of  being  busy. 
His  friends  themselves  secretly  acknowledged  that,  with  very 
fine  natural  powers,  he  had  not  spent  his  younger  years  in 
sufficient  activity ;  for  which  reason,  he  never  went  so  &r  as 
to  practise  his  art  with  perfect  technicality.     Yet  a  certain 
diligence  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  his  old  age,  and,  during 
the  many  years  which  I  knew  him,  he  never  lacked  inventioii 
or  laboriousness.     From  the  very  first  moment  he  had  much 
attracted  me  ;  even  his  residence,  strange  and  portentous,  was 
highly  charming  to  me.     In  the  old  castle  Pleissenbuig,  at 
the  right-hand  comer,  one  ascended  a  repaired,  cheerful,  wind- 
ing staircase.   The  saloons  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  of  which 
he  was  director,  were  found  to  the  left,  and  were  light  and 
roomy ;  but  he  himself  could  only  be  reached  through  a  nar- 
row, dark  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  one  first  sought  the 
entrance  into  his  apartments,  having  just  passed  between  the 
whole  suite  of  them  and  an  extensive  granary.     The  first 
apartment  was  adorned  with  pictures  from  the  later  Italian 
school,  by  masters  whose  grace  he  used  highly  to  commend. 
As  I,  witii  some  noblemen,  had  taken  private  lessons  of  him, 
we  were  permitted  to  draw  here,  and  we  often  penetrated  into 
his  adjoining  private  cabinet,  which  contained  at  the  sam^ 
time  his  few  books,  collections  of  art  and  natural  curiosities, 
and  whatever  else  might  have  most  interested  him.     Every- 
thing was  arranged  with  taste,  simply,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  little  space  held  a  great  deal.    The  furniture,  presses, 
and  portfolios  were  elegant,  without  affectation  or  superfluity. 
Thus  also  the  first  thing  which  he  reconmiended  to  us,  and 
to  which  he  always  recurred,  was  simplicity  in  everything 
that  art  and  manual  labour  imited  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce.    As  a  sworn  foe  of  the  scroll-and-shell  style,  and  of 
the  whole  taste  for  quaintness,  he  showed  us  in  copper* 
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plates  and   drawings  old  patterns   of  the   sort,    contrasted 
with  better  decorations  and  simpler  forms  of  furniture,  as 
well  as  with  other  appurtenances  of  a  room ;  and,  because 
everything  about  him  corresponded  with  these  maxims,  his 
words  and  instructions  made  a  good  and  lasting  impression 
on  us.     Besides  this,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  let  us  see  his 
opinions  in  practice,  since  he  stood  in  good  consideration  botli 
vrith  private  and  with  official  persons,  and  was  asked  for 
advice  when  there  were  new  buildings  and  alterations.     He 
seemed  in  general  to  be  more  fond  of  preparing  anything  on 
occasion,  for  a  certain  end  and  use,  than  of  imdertaking  and 
completing  things  which  exist  for  themselves  and  require  a 
greater  perfection ;  he  was  therefore  always  ready  and  at  hand 
when  the  publishers  needed  larger  and  smaller  copper-plates 
for  any  work  ;  thus  the  vignettes  to  Winckelmann's  first  writ- 
ings were  etched  by  him.  But  he  often  made  only  very  sketchy 
drawings,  to  which  Geyser  knew  very  well  how  to  adapt  him- 
self.    His  figures  had  throughout  something  general,  not  to 
say  ideal.     His  women  were  pleasing  and  agreeable,  his  chil- 
dren naive  enough ;  only  he  could  not  succeed  with  the  men, 
who,  in  his  spirited  but  always  cloudy  and  at  the  same  time 
foreshortening  manner,  had  for  the  most  part  the  look  of  Laz^ 
zaroni.     Since  he  designed  his  composition  less  with  regard 
(to  form  than  to  light,  shade,  and  masses,  the  general  effect  waa 
^ood ;  as  indeed  ^  that  he  did  and  produced  was  attended  by 
a  peculiar  grace.     As  he  at  the  same  time  neither  could  nor 
would  control  a  deep-rooted  propensity  to  the  significant  and 
the  allegorical — ^to  that  which  excites  a  secondary  thought, 
so  his  works  always  furnished  something  to  reflect  upon,  and 
were  complete  through  a  conception,  even  where  they  could 
not  be  so  jfrom  art  and  execution.     This  bias,  which  is  always 
dangerous,  frequently  led  him  to  the  very  bounds  of  good  taste,, 
if  not  beyond  them.     He  often  sought  to  attain  liis  views  by 
the  oddest  notions,  and  by   «vhimsical  jests ;  nay,  his  best 
works  always  have  a  touch  of  humour.     If  the  public  were 
not  always  satisfied  with  such  things,  he  revenged  himself 
by  a  new  and  even  stranger  drollery.     Thus  he  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  ante-room  of  the  great  concert-hall,  an  ideal 
female  figure,  in  his  own  style,  who  was  raising  a  pair  of 
snuffers  to  a  taper,  and  he  was  extraordinarily  del^hted  when 
he  was  able  to  cause  a  dispute  on  the  question :  whether  this 
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sin^lar  miLse  meant  to  snuff  the  light  or  to  extinguish  it  r  when 
he  roguishly  allowed  aU  sorts  of  bantering  br-thongfats  to  peep 
forth. 

But  the  building  of  the  new  theatre,  in  my  time,  made  the 
greatest  noise ;  in  which  his  curtain,  when  it  was  still  quite 
new,  had  certainly  an  uncommonly  charming  effect.  Oeser 
had  taken  the  Muses  out  of  the  clouds,  upon  which  they 
lumally  hover  on  such  occasions,  and  set  them  upon  the  earth. 
The  statues  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  around  whom 
all  the  modem  drsunatic  Avriters  were  assembled,  adorned  a 
vestibule  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Here,  too,  the  goddesses 
of  the  arts  were  likcndse  present,  and  all  was  dignified  and 
beautiful.  But  now  comes  the  oddity!  Through  the  open 
centre  was  seen  the  jjortal  of  the  distant  temple,  and  a  man 
in  a  light  jerkin  was  passing  between  the  two  above-men- 
tioned groups,  and  without  troubling  himself  about  them, 
directly  up  to  the  temple ;  he  was  seen  from  behind,  and  was 
not  particularly  distinguished.  Now  this  man  was  to  repre- 
sent Shakspeare,  who,  without  predecessors  or  followers,  with- 
out conctirning  himself  about  models,  went  to  meet  immortality 
ill  his  own  way.  ITiis  work  was  executed  on  the  great  floor 
over  the  new  theatre.  We  often  assembled  roimd  him  there, 
and  in  that  place  I  read  aloud  to  him  the  proof-sheets  of 
Musarion, 

As  to  myself,  I  by  no  means  advanced  in  the  practice  of  the 
art.  His  mstructions  worked  upon  our  mind  and  our  taste ; 
but  his  own  drawing  was  too  undefined  to  guide  me,  who  had 
only  glimmered  along  by  the  objects  of  art  and  of  nature,  to  a 
severe  and  decided  practice.  Of  the  faces  and  bodies  he  gave 
us  ratlier  the  aspect  than  the  forms,  rather  the  postures  than 
the  proportions.  Ho  gave  us  the  conceptions  of  the  figures, 
and  desired  that  we  should  impress  them  vividly  upon  our 
minds.  That  might  have  been  beautiftdly  and  properly  done,  if 
he  had  not  had  mere  beginners  before  him.  If,  on  this  account, 
11  pre-eminent  talent  for  instruction  may  be  well  denied  him, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  very 
discreet  and  politic,  and  that  a  happy  adroitness  of  mind  quah- 
fied  him  very  peculiarly  for  a  teacher  in  a  higher  sense.  The 
deficiencies  under  which  each  one  laboured  he  clearly  saw ; 
but  he  disdained  to  reprove  them  directly,  and  rather  hinted 
His  praise  and  censure  indirectly  and  very  laconically.     One 
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was  now  compelled  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  soon  came 
to  a  far  deeper  insight.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  very  care- 
fully executed,  after  a  pattern,  a  nosegay  on  blue  paper,  with 
white  and  black  crayon,  and  partly  with  the  stump,  partly  by 
hatching  it  up,  had  tried  to  give  effect  to  the  little  picture. 
After  I  had  been  long  labouring  in  this  way,  he  once  came 
behind  me  and  said :  "  More  paper ! "  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately withdrew.  My  neighbour  and  I  puzzled  our  heads  as 
to  what  this  could  mean :  for  my  bouquet,  on  a  lai^e  half-sheet, 
had  plenty  of  space  aroimd  it.  After  we  had  reflected  a  long 
whQe,  we  thought,  at  last,  that  we  had  hit  his  meaning,  when 
we  remarked  tiiat,  by  working  together  the  black  and  the 
white,  I  had  quite  covered  up  Qie  blue  ground,  had  destroyed 
the  middle  tint,  and,  in  fact,  with  great  industry,  had  pro- 
duced a  disagreeable  drawing.  As  to  the  rest,  he  did  not  fail 
to  instruct  us  in  perspective,  and  in  light  and  shade,  sufficiently 
indeed,  but  always  so  that  we  had  to  exert  and  torment  our- 
selves to  find  the  application  of  the  principles  commimicated. 
Probably  his  view  with  regard  to  us  who  did  not  intend  to 
become  artists,  was  only  to  form  the  judgment  and  taste,  and] 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  requisites  of  a  work  of  art^ 
without  precisely  requiring  that  we  should  produce  one.  Sinc.^ 
moreover,  patient  industry  was  not  my  talent,  for  nothing  gave 
me  pleasure  except  what  came  to  me  at  once,  so  by  degrees  I| 
became  discouraged,  if  not  lazy,  and  as  knowledge  is  more; 
comfortable  than  doing,  I  was  quite  content  to  follow  wherever 
he  chose,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  lead  us. 

At  this  time  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  by  D' Argenville,  was 
translated  into  German ;  I  obtained  it  quite  fresh,  and  studied 
it  assiduously  enough.  This  seemed  to  please  Oeser,  and  he 
procured  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  a  portfolio  out  of 
the  great  Leipzig  collections,  and  thus  introduced  us  to  the 
history  of  the  art.  But  even  these  exercises  produced  in  me 
an  effect  different  from  that  which  he  probably  had  in  mind. 
The  manifold  subjects  which  I  saw  treated  by  artists  awakened 
the  poetic  talent  in  me,  and  as  one  easily  makes  an  en- 
graving for  a  poem,  so  did  I  now  make  poems  to  the  engrav- 
ings and  drawings,  by  contriving  to  present  to  myself  the 
personages  introduced  in  them,  in  their  previous  and  subse- 
quent condition,  and  sometimes  to  compose  a  little  song  which 
might  have  suited  them ;  and  thus  accustomed  myself  to  cou« 
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sider  the  arts  in  connexion  with  each  other.  Even  the  mistakes 
which  I  made,  so  that  my  poems  were  often  descriptive,  were 
useful  to  me  in  the  sequel,  when  I  came  to  more  reflection,  bj* 
making  me  attentive  to  the  differences  between  the  arts.  Of 
such  little  things  many  were  in  the  collection  which  Behrisch 
uad  ammged ;  but  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  now. 

The  atmosphere  of  art  and  taste  in  which  Oeser  lived,  and 
into  which  one  was  drawn,  provided  one  visited  him  fre- 
quently, was  the  more  and  more  worthy  and  delightftd,  because 
he  was  fond  of  remembering  departed  or  absent  persons,  with 
whom  he  had  been,  or  still  continued  to  be,  on  good  terms ; 
for  if  he  had  once  given  any  one  his  esteem,  he  remained  un- 
alterable in  his  conduct  towards  him,  and  always  showed 
himself  equally  friendly. 

After  we  had  heard  Caylus  pre-eminently  extolled  among 
the  French,  he  made  us  also  acquainted  with  Germans  of 
activity  in  this  department.  Thus  we  learned  that  Professor 
Christ,  as  an  amateur,  a  collector,  a  connoisseur,  a  fellow- 
labdurer,  had  done  good  service  for  art ;  and  had  applied  hip 
learning  to  its  true  improvement.  Heinecken,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  not  be  honourably  mentioned,  partly  because  he 
devoted  himself  too  assiduously  to  the  ever-childish  beginnings 
of  Grerman  art,  which  Oeser  little  valued,  partly  because  he 
had  once  treated  Winckelmann  shabbily,  which  could  never 
be  forgiven  him.  Our  attention,  however,  was  strongly  drawn 
to  the  labours  of  Lippert,  since  our  instructor  knew  how  to 
set  forth  his  merits  sufficiently.  "  For,"  he  said,  "  although 
single  statues  and  larger  groups  of  sculpture  remain  the  foun- 
dation and  the  summit  of  all  knowledge  of  art,  yet  either  da 
originals  or  as  oasts  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Lippert,  a  little  world  of  gems  is  made  known,  in 
which  lie  more  comprehensible  merit  of  the  ancients,  their 
happy  invention,  judicious  composition,  tasteful  treatment,  are 
made  more  striking  and  intelligible,  while,  from  the  fflreat 
number  of  them,  comparison  is  much  more  possible."  While 
now  we  were  busying  ourselves  with  these  as  much  as  was 
allowed,  Winckelmann's  lofty  life  of  art  in  Italy  was  pointed 
out,  and  we  took  his  first  waitings  ih  hand  XHth  devotion:  for 
Oeser  had  a  passionate  reverence  for  him,  which  he  was  able 
easily  to  instil  into  us.  The  problematical  part  of  those  little 
trea&es,  which  are,  besides,  confrised  even  from  their  irony* 
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and  fi:om  their  referring  to  opinions  and  events  altogether 
peculiar,  we  were,  indeed,  unable  to  decipher ;  but  as  Oeser 
had  great  influence  oyer  us,  and  incessantly  gave  them  out  to 
us  as  the  gospel  of  the  beautiM,  and  stiU  more  of  the  tasteful 
and  the  pleasing,  we  foimd  out  the  general  sense,  and  fancied 
that  widi  such  interpretations  we  should  go  on  the  more 
securely,  as  we  regarded  it  no  small  happiness  to  draw  from 
the  same  fountain  from  which  Winckelimmn  had  allayed  his 
earliest  thirst. 

No  greater  good  fortune  can  befall  a  city,  than  when  several ' 
educated  men,  like-minded  in  what  is  good  and  right,  live 
together  in  it.  Leipzig  had  this  advantage,  and  enjoyed  it  the 
more  peacefully,  as  so  many  differences  of  judgment  had.  not 
yet  manifested  themselves.  Hubeb,  a  print  collector,  and  a 
weU-experienced  connoisseur,  had  fiirthermore  the  gratefully 
acknowledged  merit  of  having  determined  to  make  the  worth 
of  German  literature  known  to  the  French ;  Kbeuchatjf,  an 
amateur  with  a  practised  eye,  who,  as  the  friend  of  the  whole 
society  of  art,  might  regard  all  collections  as  his  own ;  Wink- 
XEB,  who  much  loved  to  share  with  others  the  intelligent  de- 
light which  he  cherished  for  his  treasures ;  many  more  who 
were  added  to  the  list,  all  lived  and  laboured  with  one  feeling, 
and  often  as  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  when  they  exa- 
mined works  of  art,  I  do  not  remember  that  a  dispute  ever 
arose :  the  school  from  which  the  artist  had  proceeded,  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  the  peculiar  talent  which  nature  had 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he  had 
brought  it  in  his  performances,  were  always  fairly  considered. 
There  was  no  prejudice  for  spiritual  or  terrestrial  subjects,  for 
landscape  or  for  city  views,  for  animate  or  inanimate ;  the 
question  was  always  about  the  accordance  with  art. 

Now  although  from  their  situation,  mode  of  thought,  abili- 
ties, and  opportunities,  these  amateurs  and  collectors  inclined 
more  to  the  Dutch  school,  yet,  while  the  eye  was  practised  on 
the  endless  merits  of  the  north-western  artist,  a  look  of  reve- 
lential  longing  was  always  turned  towards  the  south-east. 

And  so  the  university,  where  I  neglected  the  ends  both  of 
my  family  and  myself,  was  to  ground  me  in  that  in  which  I 
afterwards  found  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  life ;  the  im- 
pression of  those  localities,  too,  in  which  I  received  such 
important  incitements,  has  always  remained  to  me  most  dear 
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and  precious.  The  old  Pleissenburg,  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 
demy, but,  above  all,  the  abode  of  Oeser,  and  no  less  the  coU 
lections  of  Winkler  and  Richter,  I  have  always  vividly  present 
before  me. 

But  a  young  man  who,  while  older  persons  are  conversing 
with  each  other  on  subjects  already  famih'ar  to  them,  is  in« 
structed  only  incidentally,  and  for  whom  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  business,  that  of  rightly  arranging  all,  yet  remains,  must 
find  himself  in  a  very  piunM  situation.  I  therefore,  as  well 
'<  as  others,  looked  about  with  longing  for  some  new  light, 
\which  was  indeed  to  come  to  us  from  a  man  to  whom  we  owed 
so  much  already. 

The  mind  can  be  highly  delighted  in  two  ways,  by  percep- 
tion and  conception.  But  the  former  demands  a  worthy  object, 
which  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  a  proportionate  culture, 
which  one  does  not  immediately  attain.  Conception,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  only  susceptibility ;  it  brings  its  subject- 
jiatter  with  it,  and  is  itself  the  instrument  of  culture^  J^ence 
tliat  beam  of  light  was  most  welcome  to  us  which  that  most 
excellent  thinker  brought  down  to  us  through  dark  clouds. 
One  must  be  a  young  man  to  render  present  to  oneself  the 
eflPect  which  I^essing's  Laocoon  produced  upon  us,  by  trans- 
porting us  out  of  the  region  of  scanty  perceptions  into  the 
open  fields  of  thought.  The  so  long  misunderstood  utpictura 
poesis  was  at  once  laid  aside,  the  difference  between  plastic 
and  speaking  art*  was  made  clear,  the  summits  of  the  two  now 
appeared  simdered,  however  near  their  bases  might  border  on 
each  other.  The  plastic  artist  was  to  iccep  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  beautiful,  if  the  artist  of  language,  who  cannot 
dispense  with  the  significant  in  any  kind,  is  permitted  to 
ramble  abroad  beyond  them^  The  former  laboiu^  for  the  outer 
sense,  which  is  satisfied  only  by  the  beautiful ;  the  latter  for 
the  imagination,  which  may  even  reconcile  itself  to  I3ie  ugly. 
All  the  consequences  of  this  splendid  thought  were  illumined 
to  us  as  by  a  lightning  flash ;  all  the  criticism  which  had  hitherto 
guided  and  judged  was  thrown  away  like  a  worn-out  coat ;  we 
considered  ourselves  freed  from  all  evil,  and  fimcied  we  might 
venture  to  look  down  with  some  compassion  upon  the  other- 

*  **  Bildende  und  Redende  Kunst.''  The  expression  "  speaking  art "  it 
used  to  produce  a  corresponding  antithesis,  though  **  belles  lettreg  *'  would^ 
be  the  ordinary  rendering. — TVafts. 
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wise  80  splendid  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  German  soulpturefs 
and  poems,  they  knew  how  to  represent  life  only  under  the 
form  of  a  fool  hung  with  bells,  death  under  the  misformed 
shape  of  a  rattling  skeleton,  and  the  necessary  and  accidental 
evils  of  the  world  under  the  image  of  the  caricatured  devil. 

We  were  the  most  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  that 
thought,  that  the  ancients  had  recognised  death  as  the  brother 
of  sleep,  and  had  represented  them  similar  even  to  confusion, 
as  becomes  MensBchmi.  Here  we  could  first  do  high  honour  to 
the  triumph  of  the  beautiful,  and  banish  the  ugly  of  every  kind 
into  the  low  sphere  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  kingdom  of  art, 
since  it  could  not  be  utterly  driven  out  of  the  world. 

The  splendour  of  such  leading  and  fundamental  concep- 
tions appears  only  to  the  mind  upon  which  they  exercise  their 
infinite  activity — appears  only  to  the  age  in  which,  after 
being  longed  for,  they  come  forth  at  the  right  moment.  Then 
do  those  at  whoso  disposal  such  nourishment  is  placed,  fondly 
occupy  whole  periods  of  their  lives  with  it,  and  rejoice  in 
a  superabundant  growth ;  while  men  are  not  wanting,  mean- 
while, who  resist  such  an  efibct  on  the  spot,  nor  others  who 
afterwards  haggle  and  cavil  at  its  high  meaning. 

But  as  conception  and  perception  mutually  require  each 
other,  I  could  not  long  work  up  these  new  thoughts,  without 
an  infinite  desire  arising  within  me  to  see  important  works  of 
ai-t,  once  and  away,  in  great  number.  I  therefore  determinei\ 
to  visit  Dresden  without  delay.  I  was  not  in  want  of  they 
necessaiy  cash ;  but  there  were  other  difficulties  to  overcome, 
which  I  needlessly  increased  still  further,  through  my  whim- 
sical disposition ;  for  I  kept  my  purpose  a  secret  &om  every 
one,  because  I  wished  to  contemplate  the  treasures  of  art 
there  quite  after  my  own  way,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  allow  n# 
one  to  perplex  me.  Besides  this,  so  simple  a  matter  became 
more  complicated  by  still  another  eccentricity. 

We  have  weaknesses,  both  by  birth  and  by  education,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  which  of  the  two  gives  us  the  most  trouble. 
Willingly  as  I  made  myself  familiar  with  all  sorts  of  condi« 
tions,  and  many  as  had  been  my  inducements  to  do  so,  an  ex- 
cessive aversion  &om  all  inns  had  nevertheless  been  instilled 
into  me  by  my  father.  This  feeling  had  rooted  itself  firmly 
in  him  on  his  travels  through  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
Although  lie  seldom  spoke  in  images,  and  only  called  them  to 
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ms  aid  fvhen  he  was  very  cheerful,  yet  he  used  often  to  repeat 
that  he  always  £5incied  he  saw  a  great  cobweb  spun  across  the 
gate  of  an  inn,  so  ingeniously  that  the  insects  could  indeed  fly 
in,  but  that  even  the  privileged  wasps  could  not  fly  out  again 
unplucked.  It  seemed  to  him  something  horrible,  that  one 
-should  be  obUged  to  pay  immoderately  for  renouncing  one's 
habits  and  all  &at  was  dear  to  one  in  life,  and  living  after  the 
manner  of  publicans  and  waiters.  He  praised  the  hospitality 
of  the  olden  time,  and  reluctantly  as  he  otherwise  endured 
even  anything  unusual  in  the  house,  he  yet  practised  hospitality, 
especially  towards  artists  and  virtuosi ;  thus  gossip  Seekaiz 
always  had  his  quarters  with  us,  and  Abel,  the  last  musician 
who  handled  the  viol  di  gamha  with  success  and  applause,  was 
well  received  and  entertained.  With  such  youthful  ilmpres- 
sions,  which  nothing  had  as  yet  rubbed  off,  how  could  I  have 
resolved  to  set  foot  in  an  inn  in  a  strange  city  ?  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  find  quarters  with  good 
friends.  Hofrath  Krebel,  Assessor  Hermann,  and  others  had 
often  spoken  to  me  about  it  already ;  but  even  to  these  my 
<rip  was  to  remain  a  secret,  and  I  hit  upon  a  most  singuhu* 
notion.  My  next-room  neighbour,  the  industrious  theologian, 
whose  eyes  imfortunately  constantly  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
had  a  relation  in  Dresden^  a  shoemaker,  with  whom  fix>m 
time  to  time  he  corresponded.  For  a  long  while  already  this 
man  had  been  highly  remarkable  to  me  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pressions,  and  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  letters  was  always 
celebrated  by  us  as  a  holiday.  The  mode  in  which  he  replied 
to  the  complaints  of  his  cousin,  who  feared  blindness,  was 
quite  peculiar ;  for  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  grounds 
of  consolation,  which  are  always  hard  to  find ;  but  the 
cheerful  way  in  which  he  looked  upon  his  own  narrow,  poor, 
toilsome  life,  the  merriment  which  he  drew  even  from  evils 
and  inconveniences,  the  indestructible  conviction  that  life  is 
in  itself  and  on  its  own  account  a  blessing,  communicated  itself 
to  him  who  read  the  letter,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  trans- 
posed him  into  a  like  mood.  Enthusiastic  as  I  was,  I  had  often 
sent  my  compliments  to  this  man,  extolled  his  happy  natural 
gift,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
All  this  being  premised,  nothing  seemed  to  me  more  natural 
than  to  seek  him  out,  to  converse  with  him,  nay,  to  lodgo 
with  him,  and  to  learn  to  know  him  intimately.     My  good 
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eandidate,  after  some  opposition,  gave  me  a  letter,  written 
with  difficulty,  to  carry  with  me,  and,  full  of  longing,  I  went 
to  Dresden  in  the  yellow  coach,  with  my  matriculation  in  my 
pocket. 

X  looked  for  my  shoemaker,  and  soon  found  hm  in  the 
suburb  {Vo7'stadt).  He  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner, 
sitting  upon  his  stool,  and  said  smiling,  after  he  had  read  the 
letter,  "  I  see  from  this,  young  Sir,  that  you  are  a  whimsical 
Christian."  "How  so,  master?"  replied  I.  "No  offence 
meant  hj  ^  whimsical,^  "  he  continued ;  "  one  calls  every  one  so 
who  is  not  consistent  with  himself;  and  I  call  you  a  whimsical 
Christian  because  you  acknowledge  yourself  a  follower  of  our 
Lord  in  one  thing,  but  not  in  another."  On  my  requesting 
him  to  enlighten  me,  he  said  frirther :  "  It  seems  that  your 
view  is  to  announce  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  and  lowly ;  that 
is  good,  and  this  imitation  of  the  Lord  is  praiseworthy ;  but 
you  should  reflect  besides,  that  he  rather  sat  down  to  table 
with  prosperous  rich  fo]ks,  where  there  was  good  fare,  and 
that  he  himself  did  not  despise  the  sweet  scent  of  the  oint- 
ment, of  which  you  will  find  the  opposite  in  my  house." 

This  pleasant  beginning  put  me  at  once  in  good-humour, 
and  we  rallied  each  other  for  some  time.  His  wife  stood 
doubting  how  she  should  board  and  lodge  such  a  guest.  On 
this  point,  too,  he  had  notions  which  referred  not  only 
to  the  Bible,  but  also  to  Gottfried's  Chronicle,  and  when  we 
were  agreed  that  I  was  to  stay,  I  gave  my  purse,  such  as  it 
was,  into  the  charge  of  my  hostess,  and  requested  her  to  ftu-- 
nish  herself  from  it,  if  anything  should  be  necessary.  When 
he  would  have  declined  it,  and  somewhat  waggishly  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  so  burnt  out  as  he  might 
appear,  I  disarmed  him  by  saying,  "  Even  if  it  were  only 
to  change  water  into  wine,  such  a  well-tried  domestic  re- 
source would  not  be  out  of  place,  since  there  are  no  more 
miracles  now-a-days."  The  hostess  seemed  to  find  my  con- 
duct less  and  less  strange ;  we  had  soon  accommodated  our- 
selves to  each  other,  and  spent  a  very  merry  evening.  He 
remained  always  the  same,  because  all  flowed  from  one  source. 
His  peculiarity  was  an  apt  common-sense,  which  rested  upon 
a  cheerftd  disposition,  and  took  delight  in  uniform  habitual 
activity.  That  he  should  labour  incessantly  was  his  first  and 
most  necessary  care;    that  he  regarded  everything  else  oa 
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secondary, — this  kept  up  his  comfortable  state  of  mind ;  and 
I  must  reckon  him  before  many  others  in  the  class  of  tiuMe 
who  are  called  practical  unconscious  philosophers.* 

The  hour  when  the  gallery  was  to  open,  after  being  expected 
with  impatience,  appeared.  I  entered  into  this  sanctuaiy, 
imd  my  astonishment  surpassed  every  conception  which  I  had 
formed.  This  saloon,  returning  into  itself,  in  which  splendour 
and  neatness  reigned,  together  with  the  deepest  stillneflB, 
the  dazzling  frames,  all  nearer  to  the  time  in  which  they  had 
been  gilded,  the  floor  polished  with  bees' -wax,  the  spaces 
more  trodden  by  spectators  than  used  by  copyists,  imparted 
a  feeling  of  solemnity,  imique  of  its  kind,  which  so  much  the 
more  resembled  the  sensation  with  which  one  treads  a  church* 
as  the  adornments  of  so  many  a  temple,  the  objects  of  so  much 
adoration,  seemed  here  again  set  up  only  for  the  sacred  pur- 
poses of  art.  I  readily  put  up  with  the  cursory  description 
of  my  conductor ;  only  I  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  outer  gallery.  Here,  to  my  comfort,  I  found 
myself  really  at  home.  I  had  already  seen  the  works  of  seve- 
ral artists,  others  I  knew  from  engravings,  others  by  name. 
I  did  not  conceal  this,  and  I  thus  inspired  my  conductor  with 
some  confidence ;  nay,  the  rapture  which  I  expressed  at  pieces 
/  where  the  pencil  had  gained  flie  victory  over  nature,  delighted 
/  him;  for  such  were  the  things  which  principally  attracted 
me,  where  the  comparison  with  known  nature  miist  necessa- 
rily enhance  the  value  of  art. 

When  I  again  entered  my  shoemaker's  house  to  dinner,  I 
scarcely  believed  my  eyes ;  for  I  fancied  I  saw  before  me  a 
picture  by  Ostade,  so  perfect  that  one  could  only  hang  it  up 
in  the  gallery.  The  position  of  the  objects,  the  light,  the 
shadow,  the  brownish  tint  of  the  whole,  the  magical  harmony, 
everything  that  one  admires  in  those  pictures,  I  here  saw  in 
reality.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  perceived,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  the  faculty  which  I  afterwards  exercised  with  more 
consciousness,  namely,  that  of  seeing  nature  with  the  eyes  of 
this  or  that  artist,  to  whose  works  I  had  devoted  a  particular 
attention.     This  faculty  has  afforded  me  much  enjoyment, 

*  "  Pratische  Philosophen,  bewusstlose  Weltweisen."  It  is  impossible 
to  give  two  substantives,  as  in  the  original,  since  this  is  effected  by  mSaag 
first  the  word  of  Greek,  then  the  word  of  Grerman  origin,  whereaa  ws 
have  but  one. — Trant, 
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but  has  also  increased  the  desire  zealously  to  abandon  myself, 
£roni  time  to  time,  to  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which  nature 
fieemed  to  have  denied  me. 

I  -visited  the  gallery  at  all  permitted  hours,  and  continued 
to  express  too  loudly  my  ecstasy  at  many  precious  works. 
I  thus  frustrated  my  laudable  purpose  of  remaining  imknown 
and  unnoticed ;  and  whereas  only  one  of  the  imder-keepers 
had  hitherto  had  intercourse  with  me,  the  gallery-inspector. 
Counsellor  Eiedel,  now  also  took  notice  of  me,  and  made  mc 
attentive  to  many  things  which  seemed  chiefly  to  lie  within 
my  sphere.  I  foimd  tibis  excellent  man  just  as  active  and  . 
obligmg  then,  as  when  I  afterwards  saw  him  during  many 
years,  and  as  he  shows  himself  to  this  day.  His  image  has, 
for  me,  interwoven  itself  so  closely  with  those  treasures  of 
art,  that  I  can  never  regard  the  two  apart ;  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  even  accomp^koied  me  to  Italy,  where,  in  many 
large  and  rich  collections,  his  presence  would  have  been  very 
■desirable. 

Since,  even  with  strangers  and  imknown  persons,  one  cannot 
gaze  on  such  works  silenUy  and  without  mutual  sympathy,  nay, 
since  the  first  sight  of  them  is  rather  adapted,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  open  hearts  towards  each  other,  I  fell  there  into 
•conversation  with  a  yoimg  man  who  seemed  to  be  residing  at 
Dresden,  and  to  belong  to  some  embassy.  He  invited  me  to 
come  in  the  evening  to  an  inn  where  a  lively  company  met, 
.and  where,  by  each  one's  paying  a  moderate  reckoning,  one 
could  pass  some  very  pleasant  hours. 

I  repaired  thither,  but  did  not  find  the  company ;  and  the 
waiter  somewhat  surprised  me  when  he  delivered  the  compli- 
ments of  the  gentleman  who  made  the  appointment  with  me, 
'by  which  the  latter  sent  an  excuse  for  coming  somewhat  later, 
Avith  the  addition  that  I  must  not  take  offence  at  anything 
that  might  occur ;  also,  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  pay 
beyond  my  own  score.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  these 
words ;  my  father's  cobwebs  came  into  my  head,  and  I  com- 
posed myself  to  await  whatever  might  befall.  The  company 
assembled,  my  acquaintance  introduced  me,  and  I  could  not 
be  attentive  long,  without  discovering  that  they  were  aiming 
at  the  mystification  of  a  young  man,  who  showed  himselz 
a  novice  by  an  obstreperous,  assuming  deportment ;  I  there- 
fore kept  very  much  on  my  guard,  so  that  they  might  not 
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find  delight  in  selecting  me  as  his  fellow.  At  table  this 
intention  became  more  apparent  to  everybody,  except  to 
himself.  They  drank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  when  a  vivat 
in  honour  of  sweethearts  was  started,  every  one  solemnly 
swore  that  there  should  never  be  another  out  of  those  glasses ; 
they  flimg  them  behind  them ;  and  this  was  the  signal  Ibr 
far  greater  follies.  At  last  I  withdrew,  very  quietly,  and  the 
waiter,  while  demanding  quite  a  moderate  reckoning,  re- 
quested me  to  come  again,  as  they  did  not  go  on  so  wildly 
every  evening.  I  was  far  from  my  lodgings,  and  it  was  near 
midnight  when  I  reached  them.  I  foimd  Sie  doors  imlockedy 
everybody  was  in  bed,  and  one  lamp  illuminated  the  narrow 
domestic  household,  where  my  eye,  more  and  more  practised, 
immediately  perceived  the  finest  picture  by  Schalken,  ttora 
which  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  so  that  it  banished  firom 
me  all  sleep. 

The  few  days  of  my  residence  in  Dresden  were  solely  de-  ' 
voted  to  the  picture-gallery.  The  antiquities  still  stood  in 
the  pavilion  of  the  great  garden,  but  I  declined  seeing  them, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  precious  things  which  Dresden  con- 
tained ;  being  but  too  fiiU  of  the  conviction  that,  even  in  and 
about  the  coUection  of  paintings  much  must  yet  remain  hid- 
den from  me.  Thus  I  took  the  excellence  of  ike  Italian  mas- 
ters more  on  trust  and  in  faith,  than  by  pretending  to  any 
insight  into  them.  What  I  could  not  look  upon  as  nature, 
put  in  the  place  of  nature,  and  compare  with  a  known  object, 
was  without  efiect  upon  me.  It  is  the  material  impression: 
which  makes  the  beginning  even  to  every  more  elevated 
amateurship. 

With  my  shoemaker  I  lived  on  very  good  terms.  He  wa» 
witty  and  varied  enough,  and  we  often  outvied  each  other  in 
merry  conceits ;  nevertheless,  a  man  who  thinks  himself  happy, 
and  desires  others  to  do  the  same,  makes  us  discontented; 
indeed,  the  repetition  of  such  sentiments  produces  weariness. 
I  found  myself  well  occupied,  entertained,  excited,  but 
by  no  means  happy ;  and  the  shoes  from  his  last  would  not 
fit  me.  We  parted,  however,  as  the  best  friends ;  and  even 
my  hostess,  on  my  departure,  was  not  dissatisfied  with  me. 

Shortly  before  my  departure,  something  else  very  plea* 
sjint  w  as  to  happen.  By  the  mediation  of  that  young  man, 
who  wished  to  restore  himself  to  some  credit  witiL  me,  I  wa» 
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fntroduced  to  the  Director  Von  Hagedom,  who  with  great 
kindness  showed  me  his  collection,  and  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  yoimg  lover  of  art.  He  himself, 
as  becomes  a  connoisseur,  was  quite  peculiarly  in  love  with 
the  pictures  which  he  possessed,  and  therefore  seldom  found 
in  others  an  interest  such  as  he  wished.  It  gave  him  parti- 
cular satisfeiction  that  I  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  a 
picture  by  Schwanefeld,  and  that  I  was  not  tired  of  praising 
and  extolling  it  in  every  single  part ;  for  landscapes,  which 
again  reminded  me  of  'Oie  beautifiil  clear  sky  under  which  I 
had  grown  up— of  the  vegetable  luxuriance  of  those  spots— 
and  of  whatever  other  favours  a  warmer  climate  offers  to  man, 
were  just  the  things  that  most  affected  me  in  the  imitation, 
^while  they  awakened  in  me  a  longing  remembrance. 
'  These  precious  experiences,  preparing  both  mind  and  sense 
for  true  art,  were  nevertheless  interrupted  and  damped  by  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  sights,  by  the  destroyed  and  desolate 
'Condition«)f  so  many  of  the  streets  of  Dresden  through  which 
I  took  my  way.  The  Mohrenstrasse  in  ruins,  and  the  Church 
^KreuzMrche)  of  the  Cross,  with  its  shattered  tower,  impressed 
themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  still  stand  like  a  gloomy  spot 
in  my  imagination.  From  the  cupola  of  the  Lady  Church 
{Frauerikirche)  I  saw  these  pitiable  ruins  scattered  about  amid 
the  beautiful  order  of  the  city.  Here  the  clerk  commended 
to  me  the  art  of  the  architect,  who  had  already  fitted  up 
church  and  cupola  for  so  imdesirable  an  event,  and  had  built 
them  bomb-proof.  The  good  sacristan  then  pointed  out  to  me 
the  ruins  on  all  sides,  and  said  doubtMly  and  laconically, 
"  The  enemy  hath  done  thisT^ 

Now  then,  at  last,  though  imwillingly,  I  returned  back  to 
Leipzig,  and  found  my  fnends,  who  were  not  used  to  such 
•digressions  in  me,  in  great  astonishment,  busied  with  all  sorts 
of  conjectures  as  to  what  might  be  the  import  of  my  mysterious 
journey.  When  upon  this  I  told  them  my  story  quite  in 
order,  they  declared  it  was  only  a  made-up  tale,  and  saga- 
ciously tried  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  riddle  which  I  had 
been  waggish  enough  to  conceal  imder  my  shoemaker- 
lodgings. 

But  could  they  have  looked  into  my  heart,  they  would  have 
discovered  no  waggery  there ;  for  the  truth  of  that  old  pro- 
verb,  "  He  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,"  had  j 
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struck  mc  -with  all  its  force;  and  the  more  I  -straggled  to 
arrange  and  appropriate  to  myself  what  I  had  seen,  the  less 
I  succeeded.  I  had  at  last  to  content  myself  with  a  silent 
after-operation.  Ordinary  life  carried  me  away  again,  and  I 
at  last  felt  myself  quite  comfortable  when  a  Mendly  inter- 
course, improvement  in  branches  of  knowledge  which  were 
suitable  for  me,  and  a  certain  practice  of  the  hand,  engaged 
me  in  a  manner  less  important,  but  more  in  accordance  with 
my  strength. 

Very  pleasant  and  wholesome  for  me  was  the  connexioii 
which  I  formed  with  the  Breitkopf  fiimily.  B£BKHASJ> 
Chkistoph  Breitkopf,  the  proper  founder  of  the  fiunily, 
who  had  come  to  Leipzig  as  a  poor  journeyman  printer,  was 
yet  lining,  and  occupied  the  Golden  Bear,  a  respectable  house 
in  the  new  Newmaiket,  with  Gottsched  as  an  inmate.  The 
son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel,  had  already  been  long  mar« 
ried,  and  was  the  father  of  many  children.  They  thofo^ht 
they  could  not  spend  a  part  of  their  considerable  wealth  better 
than  in  putting  up,  opposite  the  first  house,  a  large  new  one, 
the  Silver  Bear,  which  they  built  higher  and  more  extensile 
than  the  original  house  itself.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  build* 
ing  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family.  The  eldest  son 
might  have  been  some  years  older  than  I  was,  a  weU-formed 
young  man,  devoted  to  music,  and  practised  to  play  skilfblbf 
on  both  the  piano  and  the  violin.  The  second,  a  true,  good  soul, 
likewise  musical,  enlivened  the  concerts  which  were  often  got 
up,  no  less  than  his  elder  brother.  They  were  both  kindly  ms- 
posed  towards  me,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  sisters.  I  lent 
them  a  helping-hand  during  the  bmlding  up  and  the  finishing, 
the  furnishing  and  the  moving  in,  and  thus  formed  a  concep- 
tion of  much  that  belongs  to  such  an  affair ;  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Oeser's  instructions  put  in  practice.  In 
the  new  house,  which  I  had  thus  seen  erected,  I  was  often  a 
visitor.  We  had  many  pursuits  in  conmion,  and  the  eldest 
•jon  set  some  of  my  songs  to  music,  which,  when  printed,  bore 
his  name,  but  not  mine,  and  have  been  little  known.  I  have 
selected  the  best,  and  inserted  them  among  my  other  little 
poems.  The  father  had  invented  or  perfected  musical  type. 
He  permitted  me  the  use  of  a  fine  library,  which  related 
principally  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing,  and  thus  I 
gained  some  knowledge  in  that  department.     I  found  there 
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moreover,  good  copper-plates,  which  exhibited  antiquity,  and 
advanced  on  this  side  also  my  studies,  which  were  still  ftirther 
promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  a  considerable  collection 
of  casts  had  fallen  into  disorder  in  moving.  I  set  them 
right  again  as  well  as  I  coidd,  and  in  doing  so  was  compelled 
to  search  Lippert  and  other  authorities.  A  physician.  Doctor 
Reichel,  likewise  an  inmate  of  the  house,  I  consulted  from 
time  to  time  when  I  felt,  if  not  sick,  yet  imwell,  and  thus  we 
led  together  a  quiet,  pleasant  life. 

I  was  now  to  enter  into  another  sort  of  connexion  in  this 
house ;  for  the  copper-plate  engraver,  Stock,  had  moved  into 
the  attic.  He  was  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  a  very  industrious 
man,  and,  in  his  labours,  precise  and  methodical.  He  also, 
like  Geyser,  engraved,  after  Oeser's  designs,  larger  and 
smaller  plates,  which  came  more  and  more  into  vogue  for 
novels  and  poems.  He  etched  very  neatly,  so  that  his  work 
came  out  of  the  aquafortis  almost  finished,  and  but  little 
touching-up  remained  to  be  done  with  the  graver,  which  he 
handled  very  well.  He  made  an  exact  calculation  how  long 
a  plate  would  occupy  him,  and  nothing  could  call  him  off 
from  his  work  if  he  had  not  completed  "Sie  daily  task  he  had 
set  himself.  Thus  he  sat  at  a  broad  work-table,  by  the  great 
gable- window,  in  a  very  neat  and  orderly  chamber,  where  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  afforded  him  a  domestic  society.  Of 
these  last,  one  is  happily  married,  and  the  other  is  an  excel- 
lent artist ;  they  have  continued  my  frieiids  all  my  life  long. 
I  now  divided  my  time  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories, 
and  attached  myself  much  to  the  man,  who,  together  with  his 
persevering  industry,  possessed  an  excellent  humour,  and  was 
good-nature  itself. 

The  technical  neatness  of  this  branch  of  art  charmed  me, 
and  I  associated  myself  with  him  to  execute  something  of  the 
kind.  My  predilection  was  again  directed  towards  landscape, 
which,  while  it  amused  me  in  my  solitary  walks,  seemed  in 
itself  more  attainable  and  more  comprehensible  for  works  of 
art  than  the  human  figure,  which  discouraged  me.  Under  his 
directions,  therefore,  I  etched,  after  Thiele  and  others, 
various  landscapes,  which,  although  executed  by  an  unprac- 
tised hand,  produced  some  effect,  and  were  well  received- 
The  grounding  (varnishing)  of  the  plates,  the  putting  in  the 
high  lights,  the  etching,  and  at  last  the  biting  with  aquafortis. 
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gave  me  variety  of  occupation,  and  I  soon  got  so  &x  that  1 
could  assist  my  master  in  many  things.  I  did  not  lack  the 
attention  necessary  for  the  biting,  and  I  seldom  £uled  in  any- 
thing ;  but  I  had  not  care  enough  in  guarding  against  toe 
.  deleterious  vapours  which  are  generated  on  such  occasions^ 
"v^  and  these  may  have  contributed  to  the  maladies  which  after- 
wards troubled  me  for  a  long  time.  Amidst  such  labours, 
that  everj'thing  might  be  tried,  I  often  made  wood-cuts  also. 
I  prepared  various  little  printing-blocks  after  French  patterns, 
and  many  of  them  were  foimd  fit  for  use. 

Let  me  here  make  mention  of  some  other  men  who  resided 
in  Leipzig,  or  tarried  there  for  a  short  time.  Weisse,  the 
custom-house  collector  of  the  district,  in  his  best  years,  cheer* 
fill,  friendly,  and  obliging,  was  lo^ed  and  esteemed  by  us. 
We  would  not,  indeed,  allow  his  theatrical  pieces  to  be  models 
throughout,  but  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
them,  and  his  operas,  set  to  music  by  Hiller  in  an  easy  style, 
gave  us  much  pleasure.  Schieblek,  of  Hamburgh,  pursued 
the  same  track ;  and  his  Listiard  and  Dariohtte  was  likewise 
fovoured  by  us.  Eschenburg,  a  handsome  young  man,  but 
little  older  than  we  were,  distinguished  himself  advantageously 
among  the  students.  ZachabijE  was  pleased  to  spend  some 
weeks  with  us,  and  being  introduced  by  his  brotiier,  dined 
every  day  with  us  at  the  same  table.  We  rightly  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  gratify  our  guest  in  return,  by  a  few  extra 
dishes,  a  richer  dessert,  and  choicer  wine ;  for,  as  a  tall,  well- 
formed,  comfortable  man,  he  did  not  conceal  his  love  of  good 
eating.  Lessing  came  at  a  time  when  we  had  I  know  not 
what  in  our  heads ;  it  was  our  good  pleasure  to  go  nowhere 
on  his  account,  nay,  even  to  avoid  the  places  to  which  he 
came,  probably  because  we  thought  ourselves  too  good  to 
stand  at  a  distance,  and  could  make  no  pretension  to  obtain  a 
closer  intimacy  with  him.  This  momentary  absurdity,  which, 
however,  is  nothing  rare  in  presuming  and  freakish  youth, 
proved,  indeed,  its  own  punishment  in  the  sequel ;  for  I  have 
never  set  eyes  on  that  eminent  man,  who  was  most  highly 
esteemed  by  me. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  relative  to  art  and  anti- 
quity, we  each  of  us  always  had  Winckelmann  before  our 
eyes,  whose  ability  was  acknowledged  in  his  fatherland  with 
enthusiasm.     We  read  his  writings  diligently,  and  tried  to 
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make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  circuinstaiices  under 
which  he  had  written  the  first  of  them.  We  found  in  them 
many  views  which  seemed  to  have  originated  with  Oeser, 
•even  jests  and  whims  after  his  feishion,  and  we  did  not  rest 
imtil  we  had  formed  some  general  conception  of  the  occasion 
on  which  these  remarkable  and  sometimes  so  enigmatical 
writings  had  arisen,  though  we  were  not  very  accurate ;  for 
youth  likes  better  to  be  excited  than  instructed,  and  it  was 
not  the  last  time  that  I  was  to  be  indebted  to  Sibylline  leaves 
for  an  important  step  in  cultivation. 

It  was  then  a  fine  period  in  literature,  when  eminent  men 
were  yet  treated  with  respect,  although  the  disputes  of  Klotz 
and  Lessing's  controversies,  already  indicated  that  this  epoch 
would  soon  close.  Winckelmann  enjoyed  an  imiversal,  luias^ 
sailed  reverence,  and  it  is  known  how  sensitive  he  was  with 
regard  to  anything  pubHc  which  did  not  seem  commensurate 
with  his  deeply  felt  dignity.  All  the  periodical  publications 
joined  in  his  praise,  the  better  class  of  tourists  came  back  from 
liim  instructed  and  enraptured,  and  the  new  views  which  he 
gave  extended  themselves  over  science  and  life.  The  Prince 
of  Dessau  had  raised  himself  up  to  a  similar  degree  of  respect. 
Young,  well  and  nobly  minded,  he  had  on  his  travels  and  at 
other  times  shown  himself  truly  desirable.  Winckelmann  was 
in  the  highest  degree  delighted  with  him,  and,  whenever  he 
mentioned  him,  loaded  him  with  the  handsomest  epithets. 
The  laying  out  of  a  park,  then  unique,  the  taste  for  architec- 
ture, which  Von  Erdmannsdorf  supported  by  his  activity,  every- 
thing spoke  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who,  while  he  was  a  shining 
example  for  the  rest,  gave  promise  of  a  golden  age  for  his 
serv^ants  and  subjects.  We  young  people  now  learned  with 
rejoicings  that  Winckelmann  would  return  back  from  Italy, 
visit  his  princely  friend,  call  on  Oeser  by  the  way,  and  so  come 
within  our  sphere  of  vision.  We  made  no  pretensions  to  speak- 
ing with  him,  but  we  hoped  to  see  him ;  and  as  at  that  time 
•of  life  one  willingly  changes  every  occasion  into  a  party  of 
pleasure,  we  had  already  agreed  upon  a  journey  to  Dessau, 
where,  in  a  beautiful  spot,  made  glorious  by  art,  in  a  land  well 
governed,  and  at  the  same  time  externally  adorned,  we  thought 
TO  lie  in  wait  now  here,  now  there,  in  order  to  see  with  our 
own  eyes  these  men  so  highly  exalted  above  us  walking  about. 
Oeser  himself  was  quite  elated  if  he  only  thought  of  it,  and 
the  news  of  Winckelmann's  death  fell  down  into  the  midst 
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of  US  like  a  thmiderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  I  still  remembes 
the  place  where  I  first  heard  it ;  it  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Pleissenburg,  not  far  from  the  little  gate  through  which  one 
used  to  go  up  to  Oeser's  residence.  One  of  my  fellow-pupil» 
met  me  and  told  me  that  Oeser  was  not  to  be  seen,  wiQi  the 
reason  why.  This  monstrous  event  *  produced  a  monstrous 
effect ;  there  was  an  universal  mourning  and  lamentation,  and 
Winckelmann's  untimely  death  sharpened  the  attention  paid  to 
the  value  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  effect  of  his  activily, 
if  he  had  continued  it  to  a  more  advanced  age,  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  now  necessarily  became,  when,  like 
many  other  extraordinary  men,  he  was  (fistinguished  by  &te 
through  a  strange  and  calamitous  end. 

Now,  while  I  was  infinitely  lamenting  the  death  of  Winckel- 
mann,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  soon  find  myself  in  the 
case  of  being  apprehensive  about  my  own  life :  since,  daring 
all  these  events,  my  bodily  condition  had  not  taken  the  most 
favourable  turn.  I  had  akeady  brought  -vNith  me  from  home  a 
certain  touch  of  hypochondria,  which,  in  this  new  sedentary 
and  lounging  life,  was  rather  strengthened  than  diminishedL 
The  pain  in  the  breast,  which  I  had  felt  from  time  to  time 
ever  since  the  accident  at  Auerstadt,  and  which  after  a  fisQl 
from  horseback  had  perceptibly  increased,  made  me  dejected. 
By  an  imfortunate  diet,  I  destroyed  my  powers  of  digestion ; 
the  heavy  Merseburg  beer  clouded  my  brain ;  the  coffee,  which- 
gave  me  a  peculiarly  melancholy  tone,  especially  when  takea 
with  milk  after  dinner,  paralysed  my  bowels,  and  seemed  com- 
pletely to  suspend  their  frmctions,  so  that  I  experienced  great 
uneasiness  on  this  accoimt,  yet  without  being  able  to  embrace 
a  resolution  for  a  more  rational  mode  of  life.  My  natural  dis- 
position, supported  by  the  sufficient  strength  of  youth,  fluctu- 
ated between  the  extremes  of  unrestrained  gaiety  and  melan- 
choly discomfort.  Besides  this,  the  epoch  of  the  cold  water 
bath,  which  was  unconditionally  recommended,  had  then  begun. 
One  was  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  only  slightly  covered,  by  which 
all  the  usual  perspiration  was  suppressed.  These  and  other 
follies,  in  consequence  of  some  misimderstood  suggestions  of 
Rousseau,  would,  it  was  promised,  bring  us  nearer  to  nature, 
and  deliver  us  from  the  corruption  of  morals.  Now,  all  the- 
above,  without  discrimination,  applied  with  injudicious  alter- 
nation, were  felt  by  many  most  injuriously,  and  I  irritated  mj 
*  Winckelmann  was  »««assinated> — Trans, 
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happy  organization  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  particular  sys« 
terns  contained  within  it  necessarily  broke  out  at  last  into  a 
conspiracy  and  revolution,  in  order  to  save  the  whole. 

One  night  I  awoke  with  a  violent  haemorrhage,  and  had  just 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  waken  my  next  room 
neighbour.  Dr.  Reiehel  was  called  in,  who  assisted  me  in  the 
most  Mendly  manner,  and  thus  for  many  days  I  wavered 
betwixt  life  and  death ;  and  even  the  joy  of  a  subsequent 
improvement  was  embittered  by  the  circumstance  that,  during 
that  eruption,  a  tumour  had  formed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  which,  after  the  danger  was  past,  they  now  first  found, 
time  to  notice.  Recovery  is,  however,  always  pleasing  and 
delightful,  even  though  it  takes  place  slowly  and  painfully ; 
and  since  nature  had  helped  herself  with  me,  I  appeared  now 
to  have  become  another  man :  for  I  had  gained  a  greater 
cheerfulness  of  mind  than  I  had  known  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
was  rejoiced  to  feel  my  inner  self  at  liberty,  although  externally 
a  wearisome  affliction  threatened  me. 

But  what  particularly  set  me  up  at  this  time  was,  to  see 
how  many  eminent  men  had,  undeservedly,  given  me  their 
afiection.  Undeservedly,  I  say :  for  there  was  not  one  among 
them  to  whom  I  had  not  been  troublesome  through  contradic- 
tory  himiom's,  not  one  whom  I  had  not  more  than  once  woimded 
by  morbid  absurdity,  nay,  whom  I  had  not  stubbornly  avoided, 
for  a  long  time,  from  a  feeling  of  my  own  injustice.  All  this 
was  forgotten  ;  they  treated  me  in  tiie  most  afiectionate  man- 
ner, and  sought,  partly  in  my  chamber,  partly  as  soon  as  I 
could  leave  it,  to  amuse  and  divert  me.  They  drove  out  with 
me,  entei-tained  me  at  their  country-houses,  and  I  seemed  soon< 
to  recover. 

Among  these  friends  I  name  first  of  all  Doctor  Hekmann, 
then  senator,  afterwards  burgomaster  of  Leipzig.  He  was 
among  those  boarders  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
through  Schlosser,  the  one  with  whom  an  always  equable  and 
enduiing  connexion  was  maintained.  One  might  well  reckon 
him  the  most  industrious  of  his  academical  fellow-citizens. 
He  attended  his  lectm'es  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  hia 
private  industry  remained  always  the  same.  Step  by  step^ 
without  the  slightest  deviation,  I  saw  him  attain  his  Doctor's 
degree,  and  then  raise  himself  to  the  assessorship,  without  any- 
thing of  all  this  appearing  arduous  to  him,  or  his  having  in  the 
least  hurried  or  been  too  late  with  anything.    The  gentleness 
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of  his  character  attracted  me,  his  instructive  conversation  held 
me  &st;  indeed  I  really  believe  that  I  took  delight  in  hii 
methodical  industry  especially  for  this  reason,  because  I 
thought,  by  acknowledgments  and  high  esteem,  to  appropriate 
to  mysdf  at  least  a  part  of  a  merit  of  which  I  could  by  no 
•  means  boast. 

He  was  just  as  regular  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  pleasures  as  in  his  business.  He  played  the 
harpsichord  with  great  skill,  drew  from  nature  with  feeling, 
and  stimulated  me  to  do  the  same ;  when,  in  his  manner,  on 
grey  paper  and  with  black  and  white  chalk,  I  used  to  copy 
many  a  willow-plot  on  the  Pleisse,  and  many  a  lovely  nook  of 
those  still  waters,  and  at  the  same  time  longingly  to  indulge 
in  my  fimcies.  He  knew  how  to  meet  my  sometimes  comical 
disposition  with  merry  jests,  and  I  remember  many  pleasant 
hours  which  we  spent  together  when  he  invited  me,  with  mock 
solemnity,  to  a  tite-dA  supper,  where,  with  some  dignity, 
by  the  light  of  waxen  candles,  we  ate  what  they  call  a  councu- 
hare,  which  had  run  into  Ms  kitchen  as  a  perquisite  of  his 
place,  and  with  many  jokes  in  the  manner  of  Behrisch,  were 
pleased  to  season  the  meat  and  heighten  the  spirit  of  the  wine. 
That  this  excellent  man,  who  is  stiU  constantly  labouring  in 
his  respectable  office,  rendered  me  the  most  faithfril  assistance 
during  a  disease,  of  which  there  was  indeed  a  foreboding,  but 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  in  its  full  extent,  that  he  bestowed 
every  leisure  hour  upon  me,  and  by  remembrances  of  former 
happy  times,  contrived  to  brighten  the  gloomy  moment,  I  stiH 
acknowledge  with  the  sincerest  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  after 
so  long  a  time  I  can  give  them  publicly. 

Besides  this  worthy  friend,  Groening  of  Bremen  particu- 
larly interested  himself  in  me.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance 
^nly  a  short  time  before,  and  first  discovered  his  good  feeling 
towards  me  during  my  misfortune ;  I  felt  the  value  of  this 
favour  the  more  warmly,  as  no  one  is  apt  to  seek  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  invalids.  He  spared  nothing  to  give  me  pleasure, 
to  draw  me  away  from  musing  on  my  situation,  to  hold  up  to 
;my  view  and  promise  me  recovery  and  a  wholesome  activity  in 
the  nearest  ftiture.  How  often  have  I  been  delighted,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  to  hear  how  this  excellent  man  has  in  the 
weightiest  affairs  shown  himself  useful,  and  indeed  a  blessing 
4o  his  native  city. 

Here,  too,  it  was  that  friend  Horn  uninterruptedly  brought 
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into  action  his  love  and  attention.  The  whole  Breitkopf  house* 
hold,  the  Stock  family,  and  many  others,  treated  me  like  a  near 
relative ;  and  thus,  through  the  good- will  of  so  many  friendly 
persons,  the  feeling  of  my  situation  was  soothed  in  the  tenderest 
manner. 

I  must  here,  however,  make  particular  mention  of  a  man^ 
with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted  at  this  time,  and  whose 
instructive  conversation  so  far  blinded  me  to  the  miserable 
state  in  which  I  was,  that  I  actually  forgot  it.    This  was  Lan- 
GEB,  afterwards  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel.   Eminently  learned 
and  instructed,  he  was  delighted  at  my  voracious  himger  after 
knowledge,  which,  with  the  irritability  of  sickness,  now  broke^ 
out  into  a  perfect  fever.     He  tried  to  calm  me  by  perspicuous 
summaries,  and  I  have  been  very  much  indebted  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, short  as  it  was,  since  he  understood  how  to  guide  me  in 
various  ways,  and  made  me  attentive  whither  I  had  to  direct 
myself  at  the  present  moment.     I  foimd  myself  the  more 
obliged  to  this  important  man,  as  my  intercourse  exposed  him, 
to  some  danger  :  for  when,  after  Behrisch,  he  got  the  situation 
of  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau,  the  faSier  made  it  an 
express  condition  with  the  new  Mentor  that  he  should  have 
no  intercourse  with  me.     Curious  to  become  acquainted  with ; 
such  a  dangerous  subject,  he  frequently  found  means  of 
meeting  me  indirectly.     I  soon  gained  his  affection,  and  he,, 
more  prudent  than  Behrisch,  called  for  me  by  night ;  we  went 
walking  together,  conversed  on  interesting  things,  and  at 
last  I  accompanied  him  to  the  very  door  of  his  mistress ;  for 
even  this  externally  severe,  earnest,  scientific  man  had  not 
kept  free  from  the  toils  of  a  very  amiable  lady. 

German  literature,  and  with  it  my  own  poetical  imdertak- 
ings,  had  already  for  some  time  become  strange  to  me,  and  as 
is  usually  the  result  in  such  an  auto-didactic  circular  course,  I 
turned  back  towards  the  beloved  ancients  who  still  constantly,, 
like  distant  blue  mountains,  distinct  in  their  outlines  and 
masses,  but  indiscernible  in  their  parts  and  internal  relations, 
bounded  the  horizon  of  my  intellectual  wishes.  I  made  an 
exchange  with  Langer,  in  which  I  at  last  played  the  part  of 
Glaucus  and  Diomedes ;  I  gave  up  to  him  whole  baskets  of 
German  poets  and  critics,  and  received  in  return  a  number  of 
Greek  authors,  the  reading  of  whom  was  to  give  me  recreation^ 
even  during  the  most  tedious  convalescence. 
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The  confidence  which  new  Mends  repose  in  each  olhee 
usually  deyclopes  itself  by  degrees.  Common  occupation  and 
tastes  are  the  first  things  in  which  a  mutual  harmony  shows 
itself;  then  the  mutual  commimication  generally  extends  over 
past  and  present  passions,  especially  over  love  af&irs ;  but  it  is 
a  lower  depth  which  opens  itself,  if  the  connexion  is  to  be 
perfected ;  the  religious  sentiments,  the  affairs  of  the  heart 
which  relate  to  the  imperishable,  are  the  things  which  both 
establish  the  foundation  and  adorn  the  siunmit  of  a  fiiendship. 

The  Christian  religion  was  wavering  between  its  own  histo- 
Tically  positive  base  and  a  pure  deism,  which,  grounded  on. 
morality,  was  in  its  turn  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ethics.  Tlie 
diversity  of  characters  and  modes  of  thought  here  showed  itself 
in  infinite  gradations,  especially  when  a  leading  difierence  was 
brought  into  play  by  the  question  arising  as  to  how  great  a  share 
the  reason,  and  how  great  a  share  the  feelings  could  and  should 
bear  a  part  in  such  convictions.  The  most  lively  and  inge- 
nious men  showed  themselves,  in  this  instance,  like  butterflies^ 
who,  quite  regardless  of  their  caterpillar  state,  throw  away  the 
chrysalis  veil  in  which  they  have  grown  up  to  their  oi^anic 
perfection.  Others,  more  honestly  and  modestly  minded,  might 
be  compared  to  the  flowers,  which,  although  they  unfold  them- 
selves to  the  most  beautiM  bloom,  yet  do  not  tear  themselves 
from  the  root,  jfrom  the  mother  stalk,  nay,  rather  through  this 
iamily  connexion  first  bring  the  desired  fruit  to  maturity.  Of 
this  latter  class  was  Langer ;  for,  although  a  learned  man,  and 
eminently  versed  in  books,  he  would  yet  give  the  Bible  a  pecu- 
liar pre-eminence  over  the  other  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  regard  it  as  a  document  from  which  alone  we 
could  prove  our  moral  and  spiritual  pedigree.  He  belonged 
to  those  who  cannot  conceive  an  immediate  connexion  with 
the  great  God  of  the  imiverse ;  a  mediation,  therefore,  was 
necessary  for  him,  an  analogy  to  which  he  thought  he  could 
and  everywhere,  in  earthly  andheavenly  things.  His  discourse 
which  was  pleasing  and  consistent,  easily  found  a  hearing  with 
a  yoimg  man  who,  separated  from  worldly  things  by  an  annoy- 
ing iUness,  found  it  highly  desirable  to  turn  the  activity  of  lus 
mind  towards  the  heavenly.  Groimded  as  I  was  in  the  Bible, 
all  that  was  wanted  was  merely  the  faith  to  explain  as  divine 
that  w'nich  I  had-  hitherto  esteemed  in  human  fashion, — a  be- 
lief, the  easier  for  me,  since  I  had  made  my  first  acquaintance 
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with  that  book  as  a  divine  one.  To  a  sufferer,  to  one  who  felt 
himself  delicate,  nay,  weak,  the  gospel  was  therefore  welcome, 
and  even  though  Langer,  with  all  his  &ith,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  very  sensible  man,  and  firmly  maintained  that  one 
should  not  let  the  feelings  prevail,  should  not  let  oneself  be  led 
astray  into  mysticism,  I  could  not  have  managed  to  occupy 
myself  with  the  New  Testament  without  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 

In  such  conversations  we  spent  much  time,  and  he  grew 
so  fond  of  me  as  an  honest  and  well-prepared  proselyte,  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  me  many  of  the  hours  destined 
for  his  fair  one,  and  even  to  run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  and 
looked  upon  unfavourably  by  his  patron,  like  Behrisch.  I  re- 
turned his  affection  in  the  most  grateful  manner ;  and  if  what 
he  did  for  me  would  have  been  of  value  at  any  time,  I  could 
not  but  regard  it,  in  my  present  condition,  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  honour. 

But  as  when  the  concert  of  our  souls  is  most  spiritually 
attuned,  the  rude  shrieking  tones  of  the  world  usually  break  in 
most  violently  and  boisterously,  and  the  contrast  which  has 
gone  on  exercising  a  secret  control  affects  us  so  much  the  more 
sensibly  when  it  comes  forward  all  at  once  ;  thus  was  I  not  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  peripatetic  school  of  my  Langer  without 
having  first  vdtnessed  an  event,  strange  at  least  for  Leipzig, 
namely,  a  tumult  which  the  students  excited,  and  that  on  the 
following  pretence.  Some  young  people  had  quarrelled  with 
the  city  soldiers,  and  the  affiiir  had  not  gone  off  without  vio- 
lence. Many  of  the  students  combined  together  to  revenge 
the  injuries  inflicted.  The  soldiers  resisted  stubbornly,  and 
the  advantage  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  very  discontented 
academical  citizens.  It  was  now  said  that  respectable  persons 
had  commended  and  rewarded  the  conquerors  for  their  valiant 
resistance,  and  by  this,  the  youthful  feeling  of  honour  and  re- 
venge was  mightily  excited.  It  was  publicly  said  that  on  the 
next  evening  windows  would  be  broken  in,  and  some  friends 
who  brought  me  word  that  this  was  actually  taking  place,  were 
obliged  to  carry  me  there,  for  youth  and  the  multitude  are 
always  attracted  by  danger  and  tumult.  There  really  began 
a  strange  spectacle.  The  otherwise  open  street  was  lined  on 
one  side  with  men  who,  quite  quiet,  without  noise  or  move- 
ment, were  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  About  a  dozen 
young  fellows  were  walking  singly  up  and  down  the  empty 
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Side-walk,  with  the  greatest  apparent  composure,  but  as  soon 
as  they  came  opposite  the  marked  house,  they  threw  stones  at 
the  windows  as  tiiey  passed  by,  and  this  repeatedly  as  they  re- 
turned backwards  and  forwards,  as  long  as  the  panes  would 
rattle.  Just  as  quietly  as  this  was  done,  all  at  last  dispersed, 
and  the  affair  had  no  fiirtlier  consequences. 

With  such  a  ringing  echo  of  university  exploits,  I  left  Leip- 
zig in  the  September  of  1 768,  in  a  comfortable  hired  coat^i, 
and  in  tlie  company  of  some  respectable  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Auersladt  I  thought  of  that 
previous  accident ;  but  I  could  not  forebode  that  which  many 
years  afterwards  would  threaten  me  from  thence  w'th  stiU 
greater  danger ;  just  as  little  as  in  Gotha,  where  we  had  the 
castle  shown  to  us,  I  could  think  in  the  great  hall  adorned  with 
stucco  figures,  that  so  much  favour  and  affection  would  hes&Jl 
me  on  that  very  spot. 

The  nearer  I  approached  my  native  city,  the  more  I  recalled 
to  myself  doubtingly  the  circumstances,  prospects,  and  hopes 
with  which  I  had  left  home,  and  it  was  a  very  disheartening 
feeling  that  I  now  returned,  as  it  were,  like  one  shipwrecked* 
Yet  since  I  had  not  very  much  with  which  to  reproach  myself, 
I  contrived  to  compose  myself  tolerably  well ;  however,  the 
welcome  was  not  without  emotion.  The  great  vivacity  of  my 
nature,  excited  and  heightened  by  sickness,  caused  an  impas- 
sioned scene.  I  might  have  looked  worse  than  I  myself  knew, 
since  for  a  long  time  I  had  not  consulted  a  looking-glass ;  and 
who  does  not  become  used  to  himself?  Enough,  they  silently 
resolved  to  communicate  many  things  to  me  only  by  degrees, 
and  before  all  things  to  let  me  have  some  repose  both  bodily 
and  mental. 

My  sister  immediately  associated  herself  with  me,  and  as 
previously,  from  her  letters,  so  I  could  now  more  in  detail 
and  accurately  imderstand  the  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  family.  My  father  had,  after  my  departure,  concentrated 
aU  his  didactic  taste  upon  my  sister,  and  in  a  house  completely 
shut  up,  rendered  secure  by  peace,  and  even  cleared  of  lodgers, 
he  had  cut  off  from  her  ahnost  every  means  of  looking  about 
and  recreating  herself  abroad.  She  had  by  turns  to  pursue 
and  work  at  French,  Italian,  and  English,  besides  which  he 
compelled  her  to  practise  a  great  part  of  the  day  on  the  harp- 
sichord.    Her  writing  also  could  not  be  neglected,  and  I  had 
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already  remarked  that  he  had  directed  her  correspondeuce  with 
me,  and  had  let  his  doctrines  come  to  me  through  her  pen. 
My  sister  was  and  still  continued  to  be  an  imdefinable  beingA 
the  most  singular  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  stub-  \ 
bomness  aud  pliability,  which  qualities  operated  now  united, y 
now  isolated  by  will  and  inclination.  Thus  she  had,  in  a  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  me  fearful,  turned  the  hardness  of  her 
character  against  her  father,  whom  she  did  not  forgive  for  hay- 
ing hindered  or  embittered  to  her  so  many  innocent  joys  for 
these  three  years,  and  of  his  good  and  excellent  qualities  she 
would  not  acknowledge  even  one.  She  did  all  that  he  com- 
manded and  arranged,  but  in  the  most  unamiable  mamier  in 
the  world.  She  did  it  in  the  established  routine,  but  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  From  love  or  a  desire  to  please  she 
accommodated  herself  to  nothing,  so  that  this  was  one  of  the 
first  things  about  which  my  mother  complained  in  a  private 
conversation  with  me.  But  since  love  was  as  essential  to  my 
sister  as  to  any  human  being,  she  turned  her  affection  whoUy 
on  me.  Her  care  in  nursing  and  entertaining  me  absorbed  aU 
her  time ;  her  female  companions,  who  were  swayed  by  her 
without  her  intending  it,  had  likewise  to  contrive  all  sorts  of 
things  to  be  pleasing  and  consolatory  to  me.  She  was  inven- 
tive in  cheering  me  up,  and  even  developed  some  germs  of 
comical  humour  which  I  had  never  known  in  her,  and  which 
became  her  very  well.  There  soon  arose  between  us  a  coterie-^ 
language,  by  which  we  could  converse  before  all  people  without 
their  understanding  us,  and  she  often  used  this  gibberish  with 
great  pertness  in  the  presence  of  our  parents. 

My  fiither  was  personally  in  tolerable  comfort.  He  was  in 
good  health,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  instruction  of 
my  sister,  wrote  at  the  description  of  his  travels,  and  was  longer 
in  tuning  his  lute  than  in  playing  on  it.  He  concealed  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  vexation  at  finding  instead 
of  a  stout  active  son,  who  ought  now  to  take  his  degree  and 
run  through  the  prescribed  course  of  life,  an  invalid  who  seemed 
to  suffer  still  more  in  soul  than  in  body.  He  did  not  conceal 
his  wish  that  they  would  be  expeditious  with  my  cure ;  but 
one  was  forced  to  be  specially  on  one's  guard  in  his  presence 
against  hypochondriacsd  expressions,  because  he  could  then  be- 
come passionate  and  bittt^r. 

My  mother,  by  nature  very  lively  and  cheerful,  spent  imder 
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these  circumstances  very  tedious  days.  Her  little  housekeep* 
lag  was  soon  provided  for.  The  mind  of  the  good  lady,  int»r- 
^Oly  never  nnoccapied,  wished  to  find  an  interest  in  sometlmig, 
and  that  which  was  nearest  at  hand  was  religion,  which  ilie 
embraced  the  more  fondly  as  her  most  eminent  female  fiiendt 
were  cultivated  and  hearty  worshippers  of  God.  At  the  head 
of  these  stood  Fraulein  von  Elettenberg.  She  is  the  mne 
person  £rom  whose  conversations  and  letters  arose  the  **  Oom- 
fessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  which  are  found  inserted  in 
"  Wilhelm  Meister."  She  was  slenderly  formed,  of  the  middle 
size ;  a  hearty  natural  demeanour  had  been  made  stiODl  more 
pleasing  by  the  manners  of  the  world  and  the  court.  Hep  very 
neat  attire  reminded  of  the  dress  of  the  Hemhutt  ladies. 
Her  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  never  left  her.  She  looked 
upon  her  sickness  as  a  necessary  element  of  her  transient 
*  earthly  existence  ;  she  suffered  with  the  greatest  patience,  and, 
in  painless  intervals,  was  lively  and  talkative.  Her  fiiTOurite, 
nay,  indeed,  perhaps  her  only  conversation,  was  on  the  moral 
experiences  which  a  man  who  observes  himself  can  form  in 
himself;  to  which  was  added  the  religious  views  which,  in  a 
very  graceful  manner,  nay,  with  genius,  came  under  her  con- 
sideration as  natural  and  supernatural.  It  scarcely  needs  more 
to  recall  back  to  the  Mends  of  such  representations,  that  com- 
plete delineation  composed  from  the  very  depths  <rf  her  souL 
Owing  to  the  very  peculiar  course  which  she  had  taken  from  her 
youth  upwards,  the  distinguished  rank  in  which  she  had  been 
bom  and  educated,  and  the  liveliness  and  originality  of  her 
mind,  she  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  other  ladies  who  had 
set  out  on  the  same  road  to  salvation.  Frau  Griesbach,  the  chief 
of  them,  seemed  too  severe,  too  dry,  too  learned ;  she  knew, 
thought,  comprehended  more  than  the  others,  who  contented 
themselves  with  the  development  of  their  feelings,  and  she  was 
therefore  burdensome  to  them,  because  every  one  neither  could 
nor  would  carry  with  her  so  great  an  apparatus  on  the  road  to 
bliss.  But  for  this  reason  the  most  of  them  were  indeed  some- 
what monotonous,  since  they  confined  themselves  to  a  certain 
terminology  which  might  well  have  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  later  sentimentalists.  Fraulein  von  Ellettenberg  led  her 
way  between  both  extremes,  and  seemed,  with  some  self-com- 
placency, to  see  her  own  reflection  in  the  image  of  Count  Zin- 
»?ndorf,  whose  opinions  and  actions  bore  witaess  to  a  higher 
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birth  and  more  distinguished  rank.  Now  she  found  in  me  what 
she  needed,  a  lively  young  creature,  striving  after  an  imknowu 
happiness,  who,  although  he  could  not  think  himself  an  extra- 
ordmary  sinner,  yet  found  himself  in  no  comfortable  condition, 
and  was  perfectly  healthy  neither  in  body  nor  soul.  She  was 
delighted  with  what  nature  had  given  me,  as  well  as  with 
much  which  I  had  gained  for  myself.  And  if  she  conceded  to 
me  many  advantages,  this  was  by  no  means  humiliating  to  her : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  she  never  thought  of  emulating  one  of 
the  male  sex,  and  secondly,  she  believed  that  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious culture  she  was  very  much  in  advance  of  me.  My  dis^) 
quiet,  my  impatience,  ray  striding,  my  seeking,  investigating/ 
musing,  and  wavering,  she  interpreted  in  her  own  way,  and 
did  not  conceal  from  me  her  conviction,  but  assured  me  in  plain 
terms  that  all  this  proceeded  from  my  having  no  reconciled  God. 
Now  I  had  believed  from  ray  youtii  upwards  that  I  stood  on 
very  good  terms  with  my  God,  nay,  I  even  fancied  to  myself, 
according  to  various  experiences,  that  He  might  even  be  in 
arrears  to  me  ;  and  I  was  daring  enough  to  thmk  that  I  had 
something  to  forgive  Him.  This  presumption  was  grounded  on 
my  infinite  good- will,  to  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  He  should 
have  given  better  assistance.  It  may  be  imagined  how  often 
I  and  my  female  friend  fell  into  disputes  on  this  subject,  which, 
however,  always  terminated  in  the  friendliest  way,  and  often, 
like  my  conversations  with  the  old  rector,  with  the  remark : 
"  that  I  was  a  foolish  fellow,  for  whom  many  allowances  must 
be  made." 

I  was  much  troubled  with  the  tumour  in  my  neck,  as  the 
physician  and  surgeon  Tvished  first  to  disperse  this  excrescence, 
afterwards,  as  they  said,  to  draw  it  to  a  head,  and  at  last 
thought  good  to  open  it ;  so  for  a  long  time  I  had  to  sufier 
more  from  inconvenience  than  pain,  although  towards  the  end 
of  the  cure,  the  continual  touching  with  lunar  caustic  and  other 
corrosive  substances  could  not  but  give  me  very  disagreeable 
prospects  for  every  fresh  day.  The  physician  and  surgeon 
both  belonged  to  the  Pious  Separatists,  although  both  were  of 
liighly  different  natural  characters.  The  surgeon,  a  slender, 
well-built  man,  of  easy  and  skilful  hand,  was  unfortunately 
somewhat  hectic,  but  endured  his  condition  with  truly  Chris- 
tian patience,  and  did  not  suffer  his  disease  to  perplex  him  in 
his  profession.     The  physician  was  an  inexplicable,  s^y-look* 
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ing,  friendly-speaking,  and,  moreover,  abstruse  man,  who  bad 
gained  himself  quite  a  peculiar  confidence  in  the  pious  cirde. 
Actire  and  attentive,  he  was  consoling  to  the  sick ;  but,  moore 
than  by  all  this,  he  extended  his  practice  by  the  gift  of  show- 
ing in  the  background  some  mysterious  medicines  prepared  by 
himself,  of  which  no  one  could  speak,  since,  with  us,  the  phy« 
sicians  were  strictly  prohibited  from  making  up  their  own  pre- 
scriptions. With  certain  powdei*s,  which  may  have  been  soma 
kind  of  digestive,  he  was  not  so  rescr\'ed ;  but  that  powerftd 
salt,  which  could  only  be  applied  in  the  greatest  danger,  was 
only  mentioned  among  believers,  although  no  one  had  yet  seen 
it  or  traced  its  effects.     To  excite  and  strengthen  our  Mth  in 
the  possibility  of  such  an  imiversal  remedy,  the  physician, 
wherever  he  found  any  susceptibility,  had  recommended  oer- 
tain  chemico-alchemical  books  to  his  patients,  and  given  them 
to  understand  that  by  one's  own  study  of  them,  one  could  well 
attain  this  treasure  for  oneself;  which  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  both  for  physical  and 
especially  for  moral  reasons,  could  not  be  well  communicated ; 
nay,  that  in  order  to  comprehend,  produce  and  use  this  great 
^ork,  one  must  know  the  secrets  of  nature  in  connexion,  since  it 
was  not  a  particular  but  an  imiversal  remedy,  and  could  indeed 
be  produced  under  different  forms  and  shapes.     My  friend  had 
listened  to  these  enticing  words.  The  health  of  the  body  was  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  health  of  the  soul ;  and  could  a  greater 
benefit,  a  greater  mercy  be  shown  towards  others,  than  by  appro- 
priating to  oneself  a  remedy  by  which  so  many  sufierings  could 
be  assuaged,  so  many  a  danger  averted  ?  She  had  already  secretly 
studied  Welling's  Optis  magO'Cdbalisticum,  for  which,  however, 
as  the  author  himself  immediately  darkens  and  removes  the 
light  he  imparts,  she  was  looking  about  for  a  fiiend  who,  in  this 
alternation  of  glare  and  gloom,  might  bear  her  company.     It 
needed  small  incitement  to  inoculate  me  also  with  this  disease. 
I  procured  the  work,  which,  like  all  writings  of  this  kind, 
could  trace  its  pedigree  in  a  direct  line  up  to  tie  Neo-Platonic 
€chool.     My  chief  labour  in  this  book  was  most  accurately  to 
notice  the  dark  hints  by  which  the  author  refers  from  one  pas- 
sage to  another,  and  thus  promises  to  reveal  what  he  conc^tls ; 
and  to  mark  down  on  the  margin  the  number  of  the  page  where 
such  passages  as  should  explain  each  other  were  to  be  found. 
But  even  thus  the  book  still  remained  dark  and  uninteUigifale 
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enough ;  except  that  one  at  last  studied  oneself  into  a  cer- 
tain terminology,  and,  by  using  it  according  to  one's  own  fimey, 
believed  that  one  was  at  any  rate  saying,  if  not  understanding, 
something.  The  before-mentioned  work  makes  very  honourable 
mention  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  were  incited  to  investigate 
those  original  sources  themselves.  We  turned  to  the  works  of 
Theophrastus,  Paracelsus  and  Basilius  Valentinus ;  as  well  as 
to  those  of  Helmont,  Starkey,  and  others  whose  doctrines  and 
directions,  resting  more  or  less  on  nature  and  imagination,  we 
endeavoured  to  see  into  and  follow  out.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Aurea  Catena  Homeric  in  which  nature, 
though  perhaps  in  fantastical  fashion,  is  represented  in  a  beau- 
tiful combination ;  and  thus  sometimes  by  ourselves,  sometimes 
together,  we  employed  much  time  on  these  singularities,  and 
spent  the  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  during  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  my  chamber,  very  agreeably,  since  we  three, 
my  mother  being  included,  were  more  delighted  with  these 
secrets  than  we  could  have  been  at  their  elucidation. 

In  the  meantime  a  very  severe  trial  was  preparing  for  me ; 
for  a  disturbed,  and  one  might  even  say,  for  certain  moments, 
destroyed  digestion,  excited  such  symptoms  that,  in  great  tri- 
bulation, I  thought  I  should  lose  my  life,  and  none  of  the 
remedies  applied  would  produce  any  further  effect.  In  this 
last  extremity,  my  distressed  mother  constrained  the  embar- 
rassed physician  with  the  greatest  vehemence  to  come  out 
with  his  universal  medicine ;  after  a  long  refiisal,  he  hastened 
home  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  returned  with  a  Httle  glass  of 
crystallized  dry  salt,  which  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  patient.  It  had  a  decidedly  alkaline  taste.  The 
salt  was  scarcely  taken  than  my  situation  appeared  relieved, 
and  from  that  moment  the  disease  took  a  turn  which,  by 
degrees,  led  to  my  recoverj%  I  cannot  say  how  far  this 
strengthened  and  enhanced  our  faith  in  our  physician,  and 
our  industry  to  make  ourselves  partakers  of  such  a  treasure. 

My  friend,  who,  without  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  lived 
in  a  large,  well-situated  house,  had  already  before  this  begun 
to  purchase  herself  a  little  air-fiimace,  alembics  and  retorts  of 
moderate  size ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  hints  of  Welling, 
and  the  significant  signs  of  our  physician  and  master,  ope- 
rated principally  on  iron,  in  which  the  most  healing  powers 
were  said  to  be  concealed,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  open  it. 
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And  as  the  volatile  salt  which  must  be  produced  made  a  grett 
figure  in  all  the  writings  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  vo, 
for  these  operations,  alkalies  also  were  required,  which,  wbile 
they  flowed  away  into  the  air,  were  to  unite  with  these  super- 
terrestrial  things,  and  at  last  produce  per  m,  a  mysterious  and 
excellent  neutral  salt. 

Scarcely  was  I  in  some  measure  recovered,  and,  &YOurod 
by  the  change  in  the  season,  able  once  more  to  occupy  my  old 
gable-chamber,  than  I  also  began  to  provide  myself  with  a 
Tittle  apparatus.  A  small  air-furnace  with  a  sand-bath  was 
prepared,  and  I  very  soon  learned  to  change  the  glass  alem- 
bics, with  a  piece  of  burning  match-cord,  into  vessels  in  which 
the  different  mixtures  were  to  be  evaporated.  Now  were 
the  strange  ingredients  of  the  macrocosm  and  microcosm, 
handled  hi  an  odd,  m3rstcrious  manner,  and  before  all  I  at- 
tempted to  produce  neutral  salts  in  an  \mheard-of  way.  But 
what  busied  me  most,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  so-called 
Liquor  Silicum  (flint-juice),  which  is  made  by  melting  down 
pure  quartz-flint  with  a  proper  proportion  of  alkali,  whence 
results  a  transparent  glass,  which  molts  away  on  exposure  te 
the  air,  and  exhibits  a  beautiM  clear  fluidity.  Whoevcf 
has  once  prepared  this  himself,  and  seen  it  with  his  own  eyeo^ 
will  not  blame  those  who  believe  in  a  maiden  earth,  and  ht 
the  possibility  of  producing  flirther  effects  upon  it  by  means 
of  it.  I  had  acquired  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  preparing  this 
Liquor  Silicum ;  the  fine  white  flints  which  are  found  m  the 
Maine  furnished  a  perfect  material  for  it ;  and  I  was  not  want- 
ing in  the  other  requisites,  nor  in  diligence.  But  I  became 
weary  at  last,  because  I  could  not  but  remark  that  the  flinty 
substance  was  by  no  means  so  closely  combined  with  the  salt 
as  I  had  philosophically  imagined ;  for  it  very  easily  separated 
itself  again,  and  tliis  most  beautiful  mineral  fluicfity,  which, 
to  my  greatest  astonishment,  had  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  animal  jelly,  always  deposited  a  powder,  which  I 
was  forced  to  pronoimce  the  fmest  flint  dust,  but  which  gave 
not  the  least  sign  of  anything  productive  in  its  nature,  from 
which  one  could  have  hoped  to  see  this  maiden  earth  pass 
into  the  maternal  state. 

Strange  and  unconnected  as  these  operations  were,  I  yei 
learned  many  things  from  them.  I  paid  strict  attention  to 
ell  the  crystaUizations  that  might  occur,  and  became  acquainted 
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with  the  external  forms  of  many  natural'  things,  ai^d  inasmuch 
as  I  well  knew  that  in  modem  times  chemical  subjects  were 
treated  more  methodically,  I  wished  to  get  a  general  con- 
ception of  them,  although,  as  a  half-adept,  I  had  very 
little  respect  for  the  apothecaries  and  all  those  who  operated 
with  common  fire.  However,  the  chemical  Compendium  of 
Eoerhaaye  attracted  me  powerfully,  and  led  me  on  to  read 
several  of  his  writings,  in  which  (since,  moreover,  my  tedious 
illness  had  inclined  me  towards  medical  subjects,)  I  found 
an  inducement  to  study  also  the  Aphorisms  of  this  excellent 
.man,  which  I  was  glad  to  stamp  upon  my  mind  and  in  my 
memory. 

Another  employment,  somewhat  more  human,  and  by  £ir 
more  useful  for  my  cultivation  at  the  moment,  was  reading 
through  the  letters  which  I  had  written  home  from  Leipzig 
Nothing  reveals  more  with  respect  to  ourselves,  than  wheA 
we  again  see  before  us  that  whidi  has  proceeded  from  us  years] 
before,  so  that  we  can  now  consider  ourselves  as  an  object  o) 
contemplation.     Only,  in  truth,  I  was  then  too  young,  and  the 
epoch  which  was  represented  by  those  papers  was  still  too 
near.     As  in  our  yoimger  years  we  do  not  in  general  easily 
cast  off  a  certam  self-complacent  conceit,  this  especially 
shows  itself  in  despising  what  we  have  been  but  a  little  tims 
before ;   for  while,  indeed,  we  perceive,  as  we  advance  from 
step  to  step,  that  those  things  which  we  regard  as  good  and 
excellent  in  ourselves  and  oti^ers  do  not  stand  their  ground, 
we  think  we  can  best  extricate  ourselves  from  this  £lemma 
by  ourselves  throwing  away  what  we  cannot  preserve.     So 
it  was  with  me  also.     For  as  in  Leipzig  I  had  gradually^ 
learned  to  set  little  value  on  my  childish  labours,  so  now  my  ^ 
academical  course  seemed  to  me  likewise  of  small  account,    ] 
and  I  did  not  imderstand  that  for  this  very  reason  it  must  be    y 
of  great  value  to  me,  as  it  elevated  me  to  a  higher  decree  oL-^ 
observation  and  insight.     My  Either  had  carefrdly  collected 
and  sewed  together  my  letters  to  him,  as  well  as  those  to  my 
sister ;  nay,  he  had  even  corrected  them  with  attention,  ana 
improved  the  mistakes  both  in  writing  and  in  grammar. 

What  first  struck  me  in  these  letters  was  their  exterior ; 
I  was  shocked  at  an  incredible  carelessness  in  the  handwiitinff^ 
which  extended  from  October,  1765,  to  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing January.     But,  in  the  noddle  of  March,  there  i^peared 
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all  at  once  a  quite  compressed,  orderly  hand,  such  as  I  used 
formerly  to  employ  in  writing  for  a  prize.  My  astonishment 
at  this  resolved  itself  into  gratitude  towards  the  good  GeUert, 
who,  as  I  now  well  remembered,  whenever  we  handed  in  our 
essays  to  him,  represented  to  us,  in  his  hearty  tone  of  voice, 
that  it  was  our  sacred  duty  to  practise  our  hand  as  much, 
nay,  more  than  our  st}'le.  He  repeated  this  as  often  as  any 
scrawled,  careless  writing  came  into  his  sight ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  often  said  that  he  would  much  like  to  make  a  good 
hand  of  his  pupils  the  principal  end  in  his  instructions ;  the 
more  so  as  he  had  often  remarked  that  a  good  hand  led  the 
way  to  a  good  style. 

t  could  further  notice  that  the  French  and  English  passages 
in  my  letters,  although  not  free  from  blunders,  were  never- 
theless written  with  £icility  and  freedom.  These  languages 
I  had  likewise  continued  to  practise  in  my  correspondence 
with  George  Schlosser,  who  was  still  at  Treptow,  and  I  had 
remained  in  constant  communication  with  him,  by  which  I 
was  instructed  in  many  secular  affairs  (for  things  did  not 
always  turn  out  with  him  quite  as  he  had  hoped),  and  acquired 
an  ever  increasing  confidence  in  his  earnest,  noble  way  of 
thinking. 

Another  consideration  which  could  not  escape  me  in  read- 
ing through  these  letters,  was  that  my  good  Mher,  with  the 
best  intentions,  had  done  me  a  special  mischief,  and  had  led 
me  into  that  odd  way  of  life  into  which  I  had  Mien  at  last. 
He  had,  namely,  repeatedly  warned  me  against  card-playing ; 
but  Frau  Hofra,lJi  Bohme,  as  long  as  she  lived,  contrived  to 
persuade  me,  after  her  own  fashion,  by  declaring  that  my 
father's  warnings  were  only  against  the  abuse.  Now  as  I 
likewise  saw  the  advantages  of  it  in  society,  I  easily  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  by  her.  I  had  indeed  the  sense  of  play,  but 
not  the  spirit  of  play ;  I  learned  all  games  easily  and  rapidly, 
but  I  coidd  never  keep  up  the  proper  attention  for  a  whole 
evening.  Therefore,  when  I  began  very  well,  I  invariablv 
£iiled  at  the  end,  and  made  myse&  and  others  lose ;  througa 
which  I  went  off,  always  out  of  humour,  either  to  the  supper- 
table  or  out  of  the  company.  Scarcely  was  Madame  Bohme 
dead,  who,  moreover,  had  no  longer  kept  me  in  practice 
during  her  tedious  illness,  than  my  father's  doctrine  gained 
force ;  1  at  first  excused  myself  from  the  card-tables,  and  as 
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they  now  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  me,  I  bccamo 
even  more  of  a  burden  to  myself  than  to  others,  and  declined 
the  invitations,  which  then  became  more  rare,  and  at  last 
ceased  altogether.  Play,  which  is  much  to  be  recommended 
to  yoimg  people,  especially  to  those  who  have  a  practical 
sense,  and  wish  to  look  about  in  the  world  for  themselves, 
could  never,  indeed,  become  a  passion  with  me ;  for  I  never 
got  ftirther,  though  I  might  play  as  long  as  I  would.  Had 
any  one  given  me  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  made  me 
observe  how  here  certain  signs  and  more  or  less  of  chance 
form  a  kind  of  material  on  which  judgment  and  activity 
can  exercise  themselves — had  any  one  made  me  see  several 
games  at  once,  I  might  sooner  have  become  reconciled.  With 
all  this,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  had  come 
to  the  conviction,  from  the  above  considerations,  that  one 
should  not  avoid  social  games,  but  should  rather  strive  after  a 
certain  dexterity  in  them.  Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  each 
day  is  a  vessel  into  which  a  great  deal  may  be  poured,  if  onej 
will  actually  fill  it  up. 

Thus  variously  was  I  occupied  in  my  solitude ;  the  more 
so,  as  the  departed  spirits  of  the  different  tastes  to  which 
I  had  from  time  to  time  devoted  myself,  had  an  opportimitv 
to  reappear.  I  thus  went  again  to  drawing ;  and  as  I  always ' 
wished  to  labour  directly  from  nature,  or  rather  from  reality, 
I  made  a  picture  of  my  chamber,  with  its  furniture,  and  the 
persons  who  were  in  it ;  and  when  this  no  more  amused  me, 
I  represented  all  sorts  of  town-tales,  which  were  told  at  the 
time,  and  in  which  interest  was  taken.  All  this  was  not 
without  character  and  a  certain  taste,  but  unfortunately  the 
figures  lacked  proportion  and  the  proper  vigour,  besides  whi^i 
the  execution  was  extremely  misty.  My  fiiflier,  who  continued 
to  take  pleasure  in  these  things,  wished  to  have  them  more 
distinct ;  everything  must  be  finished  and  properly  completed. 
He  therefore  had  them  mounted  and  surrounded  with  ruled 
lines ;  nay,  the  painter  Morgenstem,  his  domestic  artist— the 
same  who  afterwards  made  himself  known,  and  indeed  famous, 
by  his  church-views — ^had  to  insert  the  perspective  lines  of  the 
rooms  and  chambers,  which  then,  indeed,  stood  in  pretty  harsh 
contrast  with  those  cloudy-looking  figures.  In  this  maimer 
he  thought  constantly  to  compel  me  to  greater  accuracy,  and,, 
to  please  him,  I  drev/  various  objects  of  still  life,  in  whi(^ 
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•ince  the  originals  stood  as  patterns  before  me,  I  cooldwork  witti 
more  distinctness  and  precision.  At  last  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  etch  once  more.  I  had  composed  a  tolerably  interesting 
landscape,  and  felt  myself  very  happy  when  I  could  look  out 
for  the  old  receipts  given  me  by  Stock,  and  could,  at  my  work, 
call  to  mind  those  pleasant  times.  I  soon  bit  the  plate  and 
had  a  proof  taken.  Unluckily  the  composition  was  without 
light  and  shade,  and  I  now  tormented  myself  to  bring  in 
both ;  but  as  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  was  really 
the  essential  point,  I  could  not  finish.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  been  quite  well,  after  my  own  fashion;  but  now  a 
disease  attacked  me  which  had  never  troubled  me  before. 
My  throat,  namely,  had  become  completely  sore,  and  particu- 
larly what  is  called  the  uvula  very  much  inflamed;  I  could  only 
fiwfldlow  with  great  pain,  and  the  physicians  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  lliey  tormented  me  with  gargles  and  hair- 
pencils,  but  could  not  free  me  from  my  misery.  At  last  it 
struck  me  that  I  had  not  been  careful  enough  in  the  biting 
of  -iiy  plates,  and  that  by  often  and  passionately  repeating  it, 
I  had  contracted  this  disease,  and  had  always  revived  and  in- 
creased it.  To  the  physicians  this  cause  was  plausible  and  very 
soon  certain  on  my  leaving  my  etching  and  biting,  and  that  so 
much  the  more  readily  as  tiic  attempt  had  by  no  means  turned 
out  well,  and  I  had  more  reason  to  conceal  than  to  exhibit  my 
labours ;  for  whicli  I  consoled  myself  the  more  easily,  as  I 
very  soon  saw  myself  free  from  the  troublesome  disease. 
Upon  this  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  reflection  that  my  simi- 
lar occupations  at  Leipzig  might  have  greatly  contributed  to 
those  diseases  from  which  I  had  suflered  so  much.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  tedious,  and  withal  a  melancholy  business  to  take  too 
much  care  of  ourselves,  and  of  what  injures  and  benefits  us ; 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  with  the  wonderful  idiosyn- 
crasy of  human  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  infinite  variety 
in  the  mode  of  life  and  pleasure  on  the  other,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  human  race  has  not  worn  itself  out  long  ago.  Himian  nature 
appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  toughness  and  many- 
sidedness,  since  it  subdues  everything  which  approaches  it,  or 
which  it  takes  into  itself,  and  if  it  cannot  assimilate,  at  least 
makes  it  indifferent.  In  case  of  any  great  excess,  indeed,  it 
must  yield  to  the  elements  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  as  the 
many  endemic  diseases  and  the  effects  of  brandy  convinoo 
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as.  Could  we,  without  being  morbidly  anxious,  keep  watch 
over  ourselves  as  to  what  operates  favourably  or  unfavourably 
upon  us  in  our  complicated  civil  and  social  life,  and  would  we 
leave  off  what  is  actually  pleasant  to  us  as  an  enjoyment,  for 
the  sake  of  the  evil  consequences,  we  should  thus  know  how 
to  remove  with  ease  many  an  inconvenience  which,  with  a  - 
constitution  otherwise  sound,  often  troubles  us  more  than  even  / 
a  disease.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in  dietetics  as  in  morals; 
we  cannot  see  into  a  fault  till  we  have  got  rid  of  it;  by 
which  nothing  is  gained,  for  the  next  fault  is  not  like  the 
preceding  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recognised  under  the 
same  form. 

"^in  reading  through  those  letters  which  had  been  written 
from  Leipzig  to  my  sister,  this  remark,  among  others,  could 
not  escape  me, — ^that  from  the  very  beginning  of  my  academical 
course,  I  had  esteemed  myself  very  clever  and  wise,  since,  as 
soon  as  I  had  learned  anything,  I  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the 
professor,  and  so  became  didactic  on  the  spot.     I  was  amused 
to  see  how  I  had  immediately  applied  to  my  sister  whatever 
Gellert  had  imparted  or  advised  in  his  lectures,  without  seeing 
that  both  in  life  and  in  books,  a  thing  may  be  proper  for  a  young) 
man  without  being  suitable  for  a  yoimg  lady ;  and  we  botly 
together  made  merry  over  these  mimicries.     The  poems  also 
which  I  had  composed  in  Leipzig  were  already  too  poor  for 
me ;  and  they  seemed  to  me  cold,  dry,  and  in  respect  to  that 
which  was  meant  to  express  the  state  of  the  human  heart  or 
mind,  too  superficial.     This  induced  me,  now  that  I  was  to 
leave  my  father's  house  once  more,  and  go  to  a  second  miiver- 
sity,  again  to  decree  a  great  Ingh  auto-da-fe  agisdnst  my  laboui«. 
Several  commenced  plays,  some  of  which  had  reached  the 
third  or  the  foiuth  act,  while  others  had  only  the  plot  fully^ 
made   out,  together  with  many  other  poems,   letters,    and 
papers,  were  given  over  to  the  fire,  and  scarcely  anything 
^vns  spared  except  the  manuscript  by  Behrisch,  Die  Laune  des 
Verliehten  and  Die  Mitschuldigeny  which  last  I  constantly  went 
on  improving  with  peculiar  affection,  and,  as  the  piece  was 
already  complete,  I  again  worked  over  the  plot,  to  make  it 
more  bustling  and  intelligible.     Lessing,  in  the  first  two  acts\ 
of  his  Minna,  had  set  up  an  imattainable  model  of  the  way  \ 
in  which  a  drama  should  be  developed,  and  nothing  was  to   / 
me  of  greslter  concern  than  to  enter  thoroughly  into  his  mind   ' 
and  his  views. 
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The  recital  of  whatever  moTed,  excited,  and  occapied  nw 
at  this  time,  is  already  circumstantial  enough;  but  I  must 
nevertheless  again  recur  to  that  interest  with  which  super* 
sensuous  things  had  inspired  me,  of  which  I,  once  for  all,  so 
&r  as  might  be  possible,  undertook  to  form  some  notion. 

I  experienced  a  great  influence  from  an  important  work 
that  fell  into  my  hands ;  it  was  Arnold's  History  of  the  Church 
and  of  Heretics,  This  man  is  not  merely  a  reflective  histo- 
rian, but  at  the  same  time  pious  and  feeling.  His  sentiments 
chimed  in  very  well  mth  mine,  and  what  particularly  de- 
lighted me  in  his  work  was,  that  I  received  a  more  £Eivourable 
notion  of  many  heretics,  who  had  been  hitherto  represented  to 
me  as  mad  or  impious.  The  spirit  of  contradiction  and  the  love 
of  paradoxes  stick  fist  in  us  all.  I  diligently  studied  the  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  as  I  had  often  enough  heard  it  said  that 
every  man  has  his  own  religion  at  last,  so  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  to  me  than  that  I  should  form  mine  too,  and  this 
I  did  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Neo-Platonism  lay  at  the 
foundation ;  the  hermetical,  the  mystical,  the  cabalistic,  also 
contributed  their  share,  and  thus  I  built  for  myself  a  world 
that  looked  strange  enough. 

I  could  well  represent  to  myself  a  Godhead  which  has  gone 
on  producing  itself  from  all  eternity ;  but  as  production  can- 
not be  conceived  without  multiplicity,  so  it  must  of  neces- 
sity have  immediately  appeared  to  itself  as  a  Second,  which  we 
recognise  imder  the  name  of  the  Son ;  now  these  two  must 
continue  the  act  of  producing,  and  again  appear  to  themselves 
in  a  Third,  which  was  just  as  substantial,  living,  and  eternal  as 
the  Whole.  With  these,  however,  the  circle  of  tiie  Godhead  was 
complete,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
duce another  perfectly  equal  to  them.  But  since,  however,  the 
work  of  production  always  proceeded,  they  created  a  fourth, 
which  already  fostered  in  himself  a  contradiction,  inasmuch  as 
it  was,  like  them,  imlimited,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  to 
be  contained  in  them  and  boimded  by  them.  Now  this  was 
Lucifer,  to  whom  the  whole  power  of  creation  was  committed 
from  this  time,  and  from  whom  all  other  beings  were  to  pro- 
ceed. He  immediately  displayed  his  infinite  activity  by  creat- 
ing the  whole  body  of  angels ;  all,  again,  after  his  own  likeness, 
unlimited,  but  contained  in  him  and  boimded  by  him.  Sur- 
roiuided  by  such  a  glory,  he  forgot  his  higher  origin,  aad 
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believed  that  lie  could  find  himself  in  himself,  and  from  this 
first  ingratitude  sprang  all  that  does  not  seem  to  us  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  and  purposes  of  the  Godhead.  Now  the 
more  he  concentrated  himself  within  himself,  the  more  painfrd 
must  it  have  become  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  spirits  whose 
sweet  uprising  to  their  origin  he  had  embittered.  And  so  that 
happened  which  is  intimated  to  us  under  the  form  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Angels.  One  part  of  them  concentrated  itself  with  Lu- 
cifer, the  other  turned  itself  again  to  its  origin.  From  this 
concentration  of  the  whole  creation,  for  it  had  proceeded  out 
of  Lucifer,  and  was  forced  to  follow  him,  sprang  all  that  we 
perceive  imder  the  form  of  matter,  which  we  figure  to  ourselves 
as  hea^y,  solid,  and  dark,  but  which,  since  it  is  descended,  if 
not  even  immediately,  yet  by  filiation,  from  the  Divine  Being, 
is  just  as  unlimited,  powerfiil,  and  eternal  as  its  sire  and  grand- 
sire.  Since  now  the  whole  mischief,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
merely  arose  through  the  one-sided  direction  of  Lucifer,  the 
better  half  was  indeed  wanting  to  this  creation ;  for  it  pos- 
sessed all  that  is  gained  by  concentration,  while  it  lacked  all 
that  can  be  efiected  by  expansion  alone ;  and  so  the  whole 
creation  could  have  destroyed  itself  by  everlasting  concentra- 
tion, could  have  annihilated  itself  with  its  father  Lucifer,  and 
have  lost  all  its  claims  to  an  equal  eternity  with  the  Godhead. 
This  condition  the  Elohim  contemplated  for  a  time,  and  they 
had  their  choice,  to  wait  for  those  ^ons,  in  which  the  field 
would  again  have  become  clear,  and  space  would  be  left  them 
for  a  new  creation ;  or,  if  they  would,  to  seize  upon  that  which 
existed  already,  and  Supply  the  want,  according  to  their  own 
eternity.  Now  they  chose  the  latter,  and  by  their  mere  will 
supplied  in  an  instant  the  whole  want  which  the  consequence 
of  Lucifer's  imdertaking  drew  after  it.  They  gave  to  the 
Eternal  Being  the  faculty  of  expanding  itself,  of  moving  itself 
towards  them  ;  the  peciiliar  pulse  of  life  was  again  restored, 
and  Lucifer  himself  could  not  avoid  its  effects.  This  is  the 
epoch  when  that  appeared  which  we  know  as  light,  and  when 
that  began  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  word 
creation.  Greatly  now  as  this  multiplied  itself  by  progressive 
degrees,  through  the  continually  working  vital  power  of  the 
Elohim,  still  a  being  was  wanting  who  might  be  able  to  restore 
the  original  connexion  with  the  Godhead  ;  and  thus  man  was 
produced,  who  in  all  things  was  to  be  similar,  yea,  equal  to 
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the  Godhead ;  but  thereby,  in  effect,  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  situation  of  Lucifer,  that  of  being  at  once  unlimited  and 
boimded ;  and,  since  this  contradiction  was  to  manifest  itself  in 
him  through  all  the  categories  of  existence,  and  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  a  decided  will,  was  to  accompany  his 
various  conditions,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  he  must  be  at 
the  same  time  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  imperfect,  the 
most  happy  and  the  most  imhappy  creature.  It  was  not  long 
before  he,  too,  completely  played  the  part  of  Lucifer.  True 
ingratitude  is  the  separation  from  the  bcnej&ctor,  and  thus 
that  fall  was  manifest  for  the  second  time,  although  the  whole 
creation  is  nothing  and  was  nothing  but  a  falling  from  and 
returning  to  the  original. 

One  easily  sees  how  the  Redemption  is  not  only  decreed 
from  eternity,  but  is  considered  as  eternally  necessary,  nay, 
that  it  must  ever  renew  itself  through  the  whole  time  of  gene- 
ration* and  existence.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  nothing  is 
jiore  natural  than  for  the  Divinity  himself  to  take  the  form  of 
man,  which  had  already  prepared  itself  as  a  veil,  and  to  share 
ids  fate  for  a  short  time,  in  order,  by  this  assimilation,  to 
enhance  his  joys  and  alleviate  his  sorrows.  The  history  of  all 
religions  and  philosophies  teaches  us  tliat  this  great  truth,  indis- 
pensable for  man,  has  been  handed  down  by  different  nations, 
in  different  times,  in  various  ways,  and  even  in  strange  &bles 
and  images,  in  accordance  with  their  limited  knowledge; 
enough,  if  it  only  be  acknowledged  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  condition  which,  even  if  it  seems  to  drag  us  down  and  oppress 
us,  yet  gives  us  oppoi-tunity,  nay,  even  makes  it  our  duty,  to 
raise  ourselves  up,  and  to  fiilfil  the  purposes  of  the  Godhead 
in  this  manner,  that  while  we  are  compelled  on  the  one  hand 
to  concentrate  ourselves  (uns  zu  verselbsten),  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  omit  to  expand  ourselves  {uns  zu  entselhstigen)  iu 
regular  pulsation.f 

*  *'  Das  Werden,"  the  state  of  becoming,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
being.  The  word,  which  is  most  useful  to  the  Germans,  can  never  be  ren- 
dered properly  in  English. — Traris, 

t  If  we  could  make  use  of  some  such  verbs  as  "  inself ''  and  *'  uoselfy*'' 
we  should  more  accurately  render  this  passage. — TVant. 


NINTH  BOOK. 


'^  The  heart  is  often  affected,  moreover,  to  the  OAvantage  of 
different,  but  especially  of  social  and  refined  virtues,  and  the 
more  tender  sentiments  are  excited  and  imfolded  in  it.  Many 
touches,  in  particular,  will  impress  themselves,  which  give 
the  young  reader  an  insight  into  the  more  hidden  comer 
of  the  human  heart  and  its  passions — a  knowledge  which  is 
more  worth  than  aU  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  whidi  Ovid  was 
a  very  excellent  master.  But  yet  it  is  not  on  this  account 
that  the  classic  poets,  and  therefore  Ovid,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  youth.  We  have  from  the  kind  Creator  a  variety  of 
mental  powers,  to  which  we  must  not  neglect  giving  their 
proper  culture  in  our  earliest  years,  and  whiCsh  cannot  be 
cultivated  either  by  logic  or  metaphysics,  Latin  or  Greek. 
We  have  an  imagination,  before  which,  since  it  should  not 
seize  upon  the  very  first  conceptions  that  chance  to  pres^it 
themselves,  we  ought  to  place  the  fittest  and  most  beautiM 
images,  and  thus  accustom  and  practise  the  mind  to  recognise 
and  love  the  beautiful  everywhere,  and  in  nature  itself,  under 
its  determined,  true,  and  .also  in  its  finer  features.  A  creat 
quantiiy  of  conceptions  and  general  knowledge  is  neceLuy 
to  US,  as  well  for  the  sciences  as  for  daily  life,  which  can  be 
learned  out  of  no  compendium.  Our  feelings,  affectiona,  and 
passions  should  be  advantageoiisly"developea  ana  punliedT*" 

Ihis  sigmncant  passage,  wJucn  is  tbund  in  the  Universal 
German  Library^  was  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Similar 
principles  and  similar  views  manifested  themselves  in  many 
iirections.  They  made  upon  us  lively  youths  a  very  great 
impression,  which  had  the  more  decided  effect,  as  it  was 
strengthened  besides  by  Wieland's  example ;  for  the  works 
of  his.  second  brilliant  period  clearly  showed  that  he  Bad 
formed  himself  according  to  such  maxims.  And  what  moire 
could  we  desire?  Philosophy,  with  its  abstruse  questions^ 
was  set  aside— 'the  dassic  languages,  the  acquisition  of  which 
IS  accompanied  by  so  much  drudgery,  one  saw  thrust  into  the 
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backgroimd— the  compendiums,  about  the  sufficiency  of  which 

Hamlet  had  aLready  whispered  a  doubtful  word  into  the  ear, 

came  more  and  more  into  suspicion.     We  were  directed  to 

the  contemplation  of  an  active  life,  which  we  were  so  fond  of 

I  leading,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  passions  which  we  partly 

I  felt,  partly  anticipated,  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  which,  if 

I  though  they  had  been  rebuked  formerly,  now  appeared  to  us  as 

,  something  important  and  dignified,  because  they  were  to  be  the 

,  chief  object  of  our  studies,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  ex- 

^  tolled  as  the  most  excellent  means  of  cultivating  our  mental 

,« powers.     Besides  this,  such  a  mode  of  thought  was  quite  in 

;  accordance  with  my  own  conviction,  nay,  with  my  poetical 

mode  of  treatment.     I  therefore,  without  opposition,  after  I 

had  thwarted  so  many  good  designs,  and  seen  so  many  £ur 

hopes  vanish,  reconciled  myself  to  my  £ither*s  intention  of 

sending  me  to  Strasburg,  where  I  was  promised  a  cheerful, 

gay  life,  while  I  should  prosecute  my  studies,  and  at  last  take 

my  degi*ee. 

In  spring  I  felt  my  health,  but  still  more  my  youthfa) 
spirits,  again  restored,  and  once  more  longed  to  be  out  of  my 
&ther's  house,  though  with  reasons  far  different  from  those  on 
the  first  time.  The  pretty  chambers  and  spots  where  I  had 
suffered  so  much  had  become  disagreeable  to  me,  and  with 
my  father  himself  there  could  be  no  pleasant  relation.  I 
could  not  quite  pardon  him  for  having  manifested  more  impa- 
tience than  was  reasonable  at  the  relapse  of  my  disease,  and 
at  my  tedious  recovery ;  nay,  for  having,  instead  of  comfort- 
ing me  by  forbearance,  frequently  expressed  himself  in  a  cruel 
manner,  about  that  which  lay  in  no  man's  hand,  as  if  it  de- 
pended only  on  the  will.  And  he,  too,  was  in  various  ways 
hurt  and  offended  by  me. 

For  yoimg  people  bring  back  from  the  university  general 
ideas,  which,  indeed,  is  quite  right  and  good;  but  because 
they  fimcy  themselves  very  wise  in  this,  they  apply  them  as 
a  standard  to  the  objects  that  occur,  which  must  then,- for  the 
most  part,  lose  by  the  comparison.  Thus  I  had  gained  a  general 
notion  of  architecture,  and  of  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  houses,  and  imprudently,  in  conversation,  had  applied  this 
to  our  own  house.  My  &ther  had  designed  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  it,  and  carried  through  the  building  with  great  per- 
severance, and,  considering  that  it  was  to  be  exclusively  a 
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residence  for  liimself  and  bis  family,  noiliing  could  be  objected 
to  it ;  in  this  taste,  also,  very  many  of  the  bouses  in  Franks 
fort  were  built.  An  open  staircase  ran  up  througb  the  bouse, 
and  touched  upon  large  ante-rooms,  which  might  very  well 
baye  been  chambers  themselves,  as,  indeed,  we  idways  passed 
the  fine  season  in  them.  But  this  pleasant,  cheerM  existence 
for  a  single  &mily — this  commimication  from  above  to  below 
-—became  the  greatest  inconvenience  as  soon  as  several  parties 
occupied  the  house,  as  we  had  but  too  well  esqperienced  on 
the  occasion  of  the  French  quartering.  For  that  painful 
scene  with  the  king*s  lieutenant  would  not  have  happened, 
nay,  my  father  would  even  have  felt  all  those  disagreeable 
matters  less,  if,  after  the  Leipzig  &shion,  our  staircase  had 
run  close  along  the  side  of  the  house,  and  a  separate  door  had 
been  given  to  eacb  story.  This  style  of  ouilding  I  once 
praised  highly  for  its  advantages,  and  showed  my  £Etther  tiie 
possibility  of  altering  his  staircase  also ;  whereupon  he  fell 
mto  an  incredible  passion,  which  was  the  more  violent  as,  a 
short  time  before,  I  had  found  firalt  with  some  scrolled  look- 
ing-glass frames,  and  rejected  certain  Chinese  hangings.  A 
scene  ensued,  which,  indeed,  was  again  hushed  up  and 
smothered,  but  it  hastened  my  journey  to  the  beautiM  Alsace, 
which  I  accomplished  in  the  newly-contrived  comfortable 
diligence,  without  delay,  and  in  a  short  time. 

I  alighted  at  the  Ghost  {Geist)  tavern,  and  hastened  at 
once  to  satisfy  my  most  earnest  desire  and  to  approach  the 
minster,  which  had  long  since  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
feUow-travellers,  and  had  been  before  my  eyes  for  a  great 
distance.  When  I  first  perceived  this  Colossus  througb  the 
narrow  lanes,  and  then  stood  too  near  before  it,  in  the  truly 
confined  little  square,  it  made  upon  me  an  impression  quite  of 
its  own  kind,  which  I,  being  unable  to  analyse  it  on  the  spot, 
carried  with  me  only  indistinctly  for  this  time,  as  I  hastily 
ascended  the  building,  so  as  not  to  neglect  the  beautiM  mo- 
ment of  a  high  and  cheerful  sun,  whicb  was  to  disclose  to  me 
at  once  the  broad,  rich  land. 

And  now,  from  the  platform,  I  saw  before  me  the  beautiful 
region  in  which  I  sbomd  for  a  long  time  live  and  reside :  the 
handsome  city,  the  wide-spreading  meadows  around  it,  thickly 
8et  and  interwoven  witb  magnificent  trees,  that  striking 
richness  of  vegetation  which  follows  in  the  windings  of  the 

X 
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Bhine,  marks  its  bonks,  islands,  and  aits.  Nor  is  tbe  levd 
ground,  stretching  down  from  the  south,  and  watered  Iff 
the  Sler,  less  adorned  with  varied  green.  Even  westward 
towards  the  mountains,  there  are  many  low  grounds  whiflh 
afford  quite  as  charming  a  view  of  wood  and  meadow-giowih, 
just  as  the  northern  and  more  hilly  part  is  intersected  by  in- 
numerable little  brooks,  which  promote  a  rapid  yegestatioii 
everywhere.  If  one  imagines,  between  these  luxuriant  onU 
stretched  meads,  between  these  joyously  scattered  groves,  aU 
land  adapted  for  tillage,  excellently  prepared,  verdant,  and 
ripening,  and  the  best  and  richest  spots  marked  by  hamleta 
and  fELrm-houses,  and  this  great  and  immeasurable  plain,  pie- 
pared  for  man,  like  a  new  paradise,  bounded  far  and  near  by 
mountains  partly  cultivated,  partly  overgrown  with  woods; 
one  will  then  conceive  the  rapture  with  which  I  blessed  my 
fate,  that  it  had  destined  me,  for  some  time,  so  beautifbl  a 
dwelling-place. 

Such  a  fresh  glance  into  a  new  land  in  whidi  we  are  to  abide 
for  a  time,  has  still  the  peculiarity,  both  pleasant  and  fine- 
boding,  that  the  whole  lies  before  us  like  an  unwritten  tablet. 
I  As  yet  no  sorrows  and  joys  which  relate  to  ourselves  are  ze- 
(  corded  upon  it ;  this  cheerfrd,  varied,  animated  plain  is  still 
'  mute  for  us ;  the  eye  is  only  fixed  on  the  obj^sts  so  &r  as 
'  Ihey  are  inlmisicallyimportant,  and^neither  affeigtion  nor  paa- 
sion  have  especnally  to  render  promment  this  or  that  spot. 
But  a  presentiment  of  the  friture  already  disquiets  the  yomw 
heart,  and  an  unsatisfied  craving  secretly  demands  that  wbiw 
is  to  come  and  may  come,  and  which,  at  all  events,  whether  tat 
good  or  ill,  will  imperceptibly  assume  the  character  of  llie 
spot  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Descended  from  the  height,  I  still  tarried  awhile  before  the 
face  of  the  venerable  pile ;  but  what  I  could  not  quite  dearty 
make  out,  either  the  first  or  the  following  time,  was  that  I 
regarded  this  miracle  as  a  monster,  which  must  have  terrified 
me,  if  it  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  to  me  compre- 
hensible by  its  regularity,  and  even  pleasing  in  its  fixuab* 
Yet  I  by  no  means  busied  myself  with  meditating  on  this  cqUf* 
tradiction,  but  suffered  a  monument  so  astonishing  quietly  to 
work  upon  me  by  its  presence. 

I  took  small,  but  well-situated  and  pleasant  lodgings,  on 
the  summer  side  of  the  Fish-market,  a  fine  long  street,  whexe 
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Che  eyerlastiiig  motioa  came  to  the  assistanco  of  every  unoo- 
cupied  moment.  I  then  ddivered  my  letters  ctfintroJbotioiXy 
and  fomid  among  my  patrons  a  merchant  who,  with  his  ftmily, 
was  devoted  to  'Qiose  joons  opinions  sufficiently  known  to  me, 
altiioiigh,  as  £su:  as  r^azded  external  worship,  he  had  not 
separated  from  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
withal,  and  by  no  means  hypocritical  in  his  actions.  The 
company  of  boarders  which  was  recommended  to  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  to  it,  was  very  agreeable  and  entertaining.  A  couple 
of  old  maids  had  long  kept  up  this  boarding-house  with  regu- 
larity and  good  success;  there  might  have  been  about  ten 
persons,  older  and  younger.  Of  these  latter,  one  named 
Meteb,  a  native  of  lindau,  is  most  vividly  present  to  me. 
From  his  form  and  £EU3e  he  might  have  been  considered  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  men,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  not  had 
something  of  the  sloven  in  his  whole  appearance.  In  like 
manner  his  splendid  natural  talents  were  deformed  by  an  in- 
credible levity,  and  his  excellent  temper  by  an  imbounded 
dissoluteness.  He  had  an  open,  joyous  &ce,  more  round  than 
oval;  the  organs  <^  the  senses,  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
ears,  could  be  called  rich;  they  showed  a  decided  fulness, 
without  being  too  large.  The  mouth  was  particularly  charm^ 
ing,  from  the  curlingJips,  and  his  whole  physic^nomy  had  the 
peculiar  expression  of  a  rake,  from  the  circumstance  that  his 
eyebrows  met  across  his  nose,  which,  in  a  handsome  &ce, 
always  produces  a  pleasant  expression  of  sensuality.  Bv  his 
jovialness,  sincerity,  and  good-nature,  he  made  himself  be- 
loved by  aU.  His  memory  was  incredible ;  attention  at  the 
lectures  cost  him  nothing ;  he  retained  all  that  he  heard,  and 
was  intellectual  enough  to  take  some  interest  in  everything, 
and  this  the  more  easily,  as  he  was  studying  medicine.  All 
impressions  remained  lively  with  him,  and  his  waggery  in 
repeating  the  lectures  and  mimicking  the  professors  often 
went  so  &i,  that  when  he  had  heard  three  Afferent  lectures 
in  one  morning,  he  would,  at  the  dinner-table,  interchange 
the  professors  with  each  other,  paragraphwise,  and  often  even 
more  abruptly,  which  parti-coloured  lecture  frequently  enter- 
tained us,  but  often,  too,  became  troublesome. 

Tlie  rest  were  more  or  less  polite,  steady,  serious  people. 

'   T>'  '.-•ioned  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  was  one  of 

Ks^' :  but  the  majority  were  students,  all  really  good  and 

x2 
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well-disposed,  only  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  their 
usual  allowance  of  wine.  That  this  should  not  be  easily  doiiA 
was  the  care  of  our  president,  one  Doctor  Salzmann.  .already 
in  the  sixties  and  unmarried,  he  had  attended  this  dinner- 
table  for  many  years,  and  maintained  its  good  order  and 
respectability.  He  possessed  a  handsome  property,  kept  him- 
self close  and  neat  in  his  exterior,  even  belonging  to  those 
who  always  go  in  shoes  and  stockings,  and  with  their  hat 
under  their  arm.  To  put  on  the  hat,  was  with  him  an  extra- 
ordinary action.  He  commonly  carried  an  imibrella,  wisely 
reflecting  that  the  finest  summer-days  often  bring  thunder- 
storms and  passing  showers  over  the  coimtry. 

With  this  man  I  talked  over  my  design  of  continuing  to 
study  jurisprudence  at  Strasburg,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  my 
degree  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  he  was  exactly  informed  of 
everything,  I  asked  him  about  the  lectures  I  should  haye  to 
hear,  and  what  he  generally  thought  of  the  matter.  To  this 
he  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  Strasburg  as  in  the  G^erman  uni- 
versities, where  they  try  to  educate  jurists  in  the  large  and 
learned  sense  of  the  term.  Here,  in  conformity  with  the 
relation  towards  France,  all  was  really  directed  to  the  practical, 
and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  French, 
who  readily  stop  at  what  is  given.  They  tried  to  impart 
to  every  one  certain  general  principles  and  preliminary  know- 
ledge, they  compressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  conmrani- 
cated  only  what  was  most  necessary.  Hereupon  he  made 
me  acquainted  with  a  man,  in  whom,  as  a  Eepetent,"^  great  con- 
fidence was  entertained ;  which  he  very  soon  managed  to  gain 
from  me  also.  By  way  of  introduction,  I  began  to  speak  with 
Jiim  on  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  and  he  wondered  not  a 
little  at  my  swaggering ;  for  during  my  residence  at  Leipzig, 
I  had  gained  more  of  an  insight  into  the  requisites  for  the 
law  than  I  have  hitherto  taken  occasion  to  state  in  my  narra- 
tive, though  all  I  had  acquired  could  only  be  reckoned  as  a 

*  A  Repetent  is  one  of  a  class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  the  Grerman 
iiniversities,  and  who  assist  students  in  their  studies.  They  are  some- 
what analogous  to  the  English  Tutors,  but  not  precisely ;  for  the  latter 
render  their  aid  before  the  recitation,  while  the  Repetent  repeats  with  tho 
fitudent,  in  private,  the  lectures  he  has  previously  heard  from  the  pro- 
fessor. Hence  his  name,  which  might  be  rendered  Repeater,  had  we  any 
corresponding  class  of  men  in  England  or  America,  which  would  justify 
m  SogUsh  word. — American  Not*** 
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general  encyclopedical  survey,  and  not  as  proper  definite 
knowledge.  University  life,  even  if  in  the  course  of  it  we  may 
not  have  to  boast  of  our  own  proper  industry,  nevertheless 
affords  endless  advantages  in  every  kind  of  cidtivation,  be* 
cause  we  are  always  surrounded  by  men  who  either  possess 
or  are  seeking  science,  so  that,  even  if  unconsciously,  we  are 
constantly  drawing  some  nourishment  from  such  an  atmo« 
sphere. 

My  repetent,  after  he  had  had  patience  with  my  rambling 
discourse  for  some  time,  gave  me  at  last  to  understand  that! 
must  first  of  all  keep  my  iimmediate  object  in  view,  which  was, 
to  be  examined,  to  take  my  degree,  and  then,  perchance,  to 
commence  practice.  ''  In  order  to  stand  the  first,"  said  he, 
''  the  subject  is  by  no  means  investigated  at  large.  It  is  in^ 
quired  how  and  when  a  law  arose,  and  what  gave  the  internal 
or  external  occasion  for  it ;  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  how  it 
has  been  altered  by  time  and  custom,  or  how  fotr  it  has  perhaps 
been  perverted  by  false  interpretation  or  the  perverted  usage  of 
the  courts.  It  is  in  such  investigations  that  learned  men  quite 
peculiarly  spend  their  lives ;  but  we  inquire  after  that  which 
exists  at  present,  this  we  stamp  firmly  on  our  memory,  that  it. 
may  always  be  ready  when  we  wish  to  employ  it  for  the  use 
ana  defence  of  our  clients.  Thus  we  qualify  our  young  people 
for  their  fiiture  life,  and  the  rest  follows  in  proportion  to  their 
talents  and  activity."  Hereupon  he  handed  me  his  pamphlets, 
which  were  written  in  question  and  answer,  and  m  which  I 
could  have  stood  a  pretty  good  examination  at  once,  for  Hopp's 
smaller  law-catedusm  was  yet  perfectly  in  my  memory ;  me 
rest  I  supplied  with  some  dil^nce,  and,  against  my  will, 
qualified  myself  in  the  easiest  manner  as  a  candidate. 

But  since  in  this  way  all  my  own  activity  in  the  study  was 
cut  off, — for  I  had  no  sense  for  anything  positive,  but  wished 
to  have  everything  explained  historically,  if  not  intelligibly—- 
I  found  for  my  powers  a  wider  field,  which  I  employed  in 
the  most  singular  manner  by  devoting  myself  to  a  matter  of 
mterest  which  was  accidently  presented  to  me  firom  without. 

Most  of  my  feUow-boarders  were  medical  students.  These, 
as  is  well  known,  are  the  only  students  vrbjj  j  idously  converse 
about  their  science  and  profession  '  vej  om\  of  the  hours  of 
study.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  c  j.sc.  Too  objects  of  their 
endeavours  are  the  most  obvious  to  th'  bexat^es,  and  at  the  samo 
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time  the  highest,  the  most  simple  and  the  most  complio 
Medicine  employs  the  whole  man,  for  it  occupies  itself  wit] 
whole  man.  All  that  the  yoimg  man  learns  refers  directlj  1 
important,  dangerous  indeed,  but  yet  in  many  respects  loon 
practice.  He  therefore  devotes  himself  passionately  to  "it 
ever  is  to  be  known  and  to  be  done,  partly  because  it  is  ii 
esting  in  itself,  partly  because  it  opens  to  him  the  jo 
prospect  of  independence  and  wealth. 

At  table  then  1  heard  nothing  but  medical  conversatians, 
as  formerly  in  the  boarding-house  of  Hofrath  Ludwig.  Id 
walks  and  in  our  pleasure-parties  likewise  not  much  else 
talked  about ;  for  my  fellow-boarders,  like  good  fellows, 
also  become  my  companions  at  other  times,  'and  they ' 
always  joined  on  all  sides  by  persons  of  like  minds  and 
studies.  The  medical  faculty  in  general  shone  above  the  oti 
with  respect  both  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professors  and 
number  of  the  students,  and  I  was  the  more  easily  borne  a 
by  the  stream,  as  I  had  just  so  much  knowlege  of  all  t 
things  that  my  desire  for  science  could  soon  be  increased 
inflamed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  half-;) 
therefore,  I  attended  a  course  on  chemistry  by  Spielmaim, 
other  on  anatomy  by  Lobstein,  and  proposed  to  be  right  in 
trious,  because  by  my  singular  preliminary  or  ra&er  e 
knowledge,  I  had  already  gained  some  respect  and  confid 
in  our  society. 

Yet  this  dissipation  and  dismemberment  of  my  studies 
not  enough,  they  were  to  be  once  more  seriously  disturl 
for  a  remarkable  political  event  set  everything  in  motion, 
procured  us  a  tolerable  succession  of  holidays.  Marie 
toinette,  Archduchess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  France,  ws 
pass  through  Strasburg  on  her  road  to  Paris.  The  solemn 
by  which  l£e  people  are  made  to  take  notice  that  there  is  ffi 
ness  in  the  world,  were  busily  and  abundantly  prepare^ 
especially  remarkable  to  me  was  the  building  whica  stooc 
an  island  in  the  Ehine  between  the  two  bridges,  erected 
her  reception  and  for  smTcndering  her  into  the  hands  of 
husband's  ambassadors.  It  was  but  slightly  elevated  above 
ground,  had  in  the  centre  a  grand  saloon,  on  each  side  sms 
ones ;  then  follow  red  other  chambers,  which  extended  so 
what  backwards.  Enough,  had  it  been  more  durably  buil 
might  have  answered  very  well  as  a  pleasure-house  for  pen 
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of  nmk.  But  that  which  particularly  interested  me,  and 
%m  niiich  I  did  not  grudge  many  a  biisel  (a  little  silver  coin 
fta  Cmrent)  in  order  to  procure  a  repeated  entrance  from  the 
Mier,  was  the  embroidered  tapestry  with  which  they  had 
ned  Hie  whole  interior.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
l^eeunen  of  those  tapestries  worked  after  Eaffaelle's  cartoons, 
^  I  lid  this  sight  was  for  me  of  very  decided  influence,  as  I  be- 
mie  acquainted  with  the  true  and  the  perfect  on  a  large  scale, 
ftflfugli  only  in  copies.  I  went  and  came,  and  came  and  went, 
^Ind  could  not  satiate  myself  with  looking ;  nay,  a  vain  endea- 
Bilwiir  troubled  me,  because  I  would  willingly  have  compre- 
!7f  knded  what  interested  me  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  I 
Jtend  these  side-chambers  highly  deHghtM  and  refreshing, 
^Ihit  the  chief  saloon  so  much  the  more  shocking.  This  had 
j,  f  been  bung  with  many  larger,  more  brilliant  and  richer  hang 
logs,  which  were  surrounded  with  crowded  ornaments,  worked 
rffcer  pictures  by  the  modem  French. 

Now  I  might  perhaps  have  reconciled  myself  to  this  style 
•bo,  as  my  feelings,  like  my  judgment,  did  not  readily  reject 
tnything  entirely ;  but  the  subject  was  excessively  revolting 
to  me.  These  pictures  contained  the  history  of  Jason,  Medea, 
aaad  Creusa,  and  therefore  an  example  of  the  most  unhappy 
mairiage.     To  the  left  of  the  throne  was  seen  the  bride  strug- 
gling with  the  most  horrible  death,  surrounded  by  persons  ftdl 
of  fjympathizing  woe ;  to  the  right  was  the  father,  horrified  at 
the  murdered  babes  before  his  feet ;  whilst  the  Fury,  in  her 
dragon-car,  drove  along  into  the  air.     And  that  the  horrible 
and  atrocious  should  not  lack  something  absurd,  the  white  tail 
of  that  magic  bull  flourished  out  on  the  right-hand  from  be- 
hind the  red  velvet  of  the  gold-embroidered  back  of  the  throne, 
▼hile  the  fire-spitting  beast  himself,  and  the  Jason  who  was 
fighting  with  him,  were  completely  covered  by  the  sumptuous 
drapery. 

Here  all  the  maxima  which  I  had  made  my  own  in  Oeser's 
school  were  stirring  within  my  bosom.  It  was  without  proper 
*^ection  and  judgment,  to  begin  with,  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  were  brought  into  the  side-halls  of  a  nuptial  building, 
Jj^d  doubtless  the  size  of  the  chambers  had  guided  the  royal 
J^ljestry-keeper.  This,  however,  I  willingly  forgave,  because 
Vj^nad  turned  out  so  much  to  my  advantage ;  but  a  blimder  like 
^*lat  in  the  giand  saloon  put  me  altogether  out  of  my  self-posses- 
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sion,  and  with  animation  and  vehemence  I  caUed  an  my  oom- 
rades  to  witness  such  a  crime  against  taste  and  feeHins.. 
"What!"  cried  I,  without  regarding  the  bystanders,  ''is  it 
permitted  so  thoughtlessly  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  a  yoni^ 
queen,  at  her  first  setting  foot  in  her  dominions,  the  represent 
tation  of  the  most  horrible  marriage  that  perhaps  was  ever 
consummated !  Is  there  then  among  the  French  architectB, 
,  decorators,  upholsterers,  not  a  single  man  who  understands 
•  that  pictures  represent  something,  that  pictures  work  iqioii 
'  the  mind  and  feelings,  that  they  make  impressions,  that  ihey 
i  excite  forebodings !  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  sent  iStm 
most  ghastly  spectre  to  meet  this  beauteous  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing lady  at  the  very  frontiers !"  I  know  not  what  I  said  besides ; 
enough,  my  comrades  tried  to  quiet  me  and  to  remove  me  out 
of  the  house,  that  there  might  be  no  ojBTence.  They  then 
assured  me  that  it  was  not  everybody's  concern  to  look  for 
significance  in  pictures ;  that  to  themselves,  at  least,  notfaine 
of  the  sort  would  have  occurred,  while  the  whole  population  <2 
Strasburg  and  the  vicinity  which  was  to  throng  thitiier,  would 
no  more  take  such  crotchets  into  their  heads  than  the  qoeea 
herself  and  her  court. 

I  yet  remember  well  the  beauteous  and  lofty  mien,  as  cheer- 
ful as  it  was  imposing,  of  this  youthM  lady.  Perfectly  visible 
to  us  all  in  her  glass  carriage,  she  seemed  to  be  jestmg  wiHi 
her  female  attendants,  in  familiar  conversation,  about  the 
throng  that  poured  forth  to  meet  her  train.  In  the  evening 
we  roamed  through  the  streets  to  look  at  the  various  illumi- 
nated buildings,  but  especially  the  glowing  spire  of  the  minster, 
with  which,  both  near  and  in  the  distance,  we  could  not  suffix 
ciently  feast  our  eyes. 

The  queen  pursued  her  way ;  the  country  people  dispersed, 
and  the  city  was  soon  quiet  as  ever.  Before  the  queen's 
arrival,  the  very  rational  regulation  had  been  made,  liiat  no 
deformed  persons,  no  cripples  nor  disgusting  invalids,  should 
show  themselves  on  her  route.  People  joked  about  this,  and 
I  made  a  little  French  poem  in  whidi  I  compared  the  advent 
of  Christ,  who  seemed  to  wander  upon  the  world  particularly 
on  account  of  the  sick  and  the  lame,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
queen,  who  scared  these  imfortunates  away.  My  Mends  let 
it  pass ;  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived  with  us, 
oriticised  the  language  and  metre  very  unmercifully,  although^ 
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as  it  seemed,  with  too  mucli  foundation,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  made  a  French  poem  afterwards. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  queen's  happy  arrival  rung 
from  the  capital,  than  it  was  followed  by  the  horrible  intelli- 
gence that,  owing  to  an  oversight  of  tiie  police  during  the 
festal  fireworks,  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  with  horses  and 
carriages,  had  been  destroyed  in  a  street  obstructed  by  build- 
ing materials,  and  that  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  nuptial 
solemnities,  had  been  plunged  into  mourning  and  sorrow. 
They  attempted  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  misfortune,  both 
from  the  young  royal  pair  and  from  the  world,  by  burying  the 
dead  in  secret,  so  that  many  families  were  convinced  only  by 
the  ceaseless  absence  of  their  members  that  they,  too,  had  been 
swapt  oflP  by  this  awful  event.  That,  on  this  occasion,  those 
ghastly  figures  in  the  grand  saloon  again  came  vividly  before 
my  mind,  I  need  scarcely  mention ;  for  every  one  knows  how 
powerful  certain  moral  impressions  are,  when  they  embody 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  those  of  the  senses. 

This  occurrence  was,  however,  destined  moreover  to  place 
my  friends  in  anxiety  and  trouble  by  means  of  a  prank  in  which 
I  mdulged.  Among  us  yoimg  people  who  had  been  at  Leip- 
zig, there  had  been  maintained  ever  afterwards  a  certain  itch 
for  imposing  on  and  in  some  way  mystifying  one  another. 
With  this  wanton  love  of  mischief  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Frankfort  (he  was  the  one  who  had  amplified  my  poem  on 
the  cake-baker  Hendel,  applied  it  to  Medon,  and  caused  its 
general  circulation),  a  letter  dated  from  Versailles,  in  which  I 
informed  him  of  my  happy  arrival  there,  my  participation  in 
the  solemnities,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  but  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy.  I  must  here  remark  that, 
from  the  time  of  that  trick  which  had  caused  us  so  much  annoy- 
ance, our  little  Leipzig  society  had  accustomed  itself  to  perse- 
cute him  from  time  to  time  with  mystifications,  and  this  espe- 
cially as  he  was  the  drollest  man  in  the  world,  and  was  never 
more  amiable  than  when  he  was  discovering  the  cheat  into 
which  he  had  deliberately  been  led.  Shortly  after  I  had  written 
tliis  letter,  I  went  on  a  little  journey  and  remained  absent  about 
a  fortnight.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  that  disaster  had  reached 
Frankfort ;  my  friend  believed  me  in  Paris,  and  his  afiection 
led  him  to  apprehend  that  I  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
calamity.     He  inquired  of  my  parents  and  other  persons  to 
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whom  I  was  accustomed  to  write,  whether  any  letters  had  ar- 
rived, and  as  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  my  journey  kept  me 
firom  sending  any,  they  were  altogether  wanting.  He  went 
about  in  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  at  last  told  the  matter  in 
confidence  to  our  nearest  firiends,  who  were  now  in  equal 
anxiety.  Fortunately  this  conjecture  did  not  reach  my  porenta 
until  a  letter  had  arrived,  announcing  my  return  to  Strasbuzg. 
My  young  firiends  were  satisfied  to  learn  that  I  was  alive,  but  ze* 
mained  firmly  convinced  that  I  had  been  at  Paris  in  the  interim. 
Hie  affectionate  intelligence  of  the  solicitude  they  had  felt  oa 
my  account  affected  me  so  much  that  I  vowed  to  leave  off  such 
tncks  for  ever,  but,  imfortunately,  I  have  often  since  allowed 
myself  to  be  guilty  of  something  similar.  Real  life  firequentfy 
;  loses  its  brilliancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  many  a  time 
•.  forced  to  polish  it  up  again  with  the  varnish  of  fiction. 

This  mighty  stream  of  courtly  magnificence  had  now  flowed 
by,  and  had  left  in  me  no  other  longing  than  after  thoae 
tapestries  of  Raffiielle,  which  I  would  willingly  have  gazed  at, 
revered,  nay,  adored,  every  day  and  every  hour.  Fortunatdy, 
my  passionate  endeavours  succeeded  in  interesting  several  per- 
sons of  consequence  in  them,  so  that  they  were  taken  down 
and  packed  up  as  late  as  possible.  We  now  gave  ourselves 
up  again  to  our  quiet,  easy  routine  of  the  university  and  society, 
and  in  the  latter  the  Actuary  Salzmann,  president  of  our  table, 
continued  to  be  the  general  pedagogue.  His  intelligenoe, 
complaisance,  and  dignity,  which  he  always  contrived  to  main« 
tain  amid  all  the  jests,  and  oft:en  even  in  the  little  extravagances 
which  he  allowed  us,  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
whole  company,  and  I  could  mention  but  few  instances  where 
he  showed  his  serious  displeasure,  or  interposed  with  authority 
in  little  quarrels  and  disputes.  Yet  among  them  all  I  was  the 
one  who  most  attached  myself  to  him,  and  he  was  not  less 
inclined  to  converse  with  me,  as  he  found  me  more  variously 
accomplished  than  the  others,  and  not  so  one-sided  in  judg- 
ment. I  also  followed  his  directions  in  external  matters,  so 
that  he  could,  without  hesitation,  publicly  acknowledge  me  as 
his  companion  and  comrade :  for  although  he  only  filled  an 
office  which  seems  to  be  of  little  influence,  he  admmistered  it 
in  a  manner  which  redounded  to  his  highest  honour.  He  was 
actuary  to  the  Court  of  Wards  (^Pupillen- Collegium),  and  there^ 
indeed,  like  the  perpetual  secretary  of  an  university,  he  had^ 
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properly  speaking,  the  management  of  a£^s  in  bis  own  hands. 
Now  as  he  had  conducted  tbis  business  with  the  greatest  exact* 
ness  for  many  years,  there  was  no  femily.  from  tihe  first  to  the 
last,  which  did  not  owe  him  its  gratitude ;  as  indeed  scarcely 
any  one  in  the  whole  administration  of  goyemment  can  earn 
more  blessings  or  more  curses  than  one  who  takes  charge  of 
the  orphans,  or,  on  the  contrary,  squanders  or  suffers  to  be 
squandered  their  property  and  goods. 

The  Strasburgers  are  passionate  walkers,  and  the^  have  a 
good  right  to  be  so.  Let  one  turn  one's  steps  as  one  will,  one 
finds  pleasure-grounds,  partly  natural,  partly  adorned  by  art 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  aU  of  them  visited  and  enjoyed 
by  a  cheerful,  merry  little  people.  But  what  made  the  sight 
of  a  great  number  of  pedestrians  still  more  agreeable  here  than 
in  o^er  places,  was  tiie  various  costume  of  Qie  &ir  sex.  The 
middle  class  of  city  girls  yet  retained  the  hair  twisted  up  and 
secured  by  a  large  pin ;  as  well  as  a  certain  close  style  of  dress^ 
in  which  anything  like  a  train  would  have  been  unbecoming ; 
and  the  pleasant  part  of  it  was,  that  this  costume  did  not  differ 
violently  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  for  there  were 
still  some  families  of  opulence  and  distinction,  who  would  not 
permit  their  daughters  to  deviate  from  this  costume.  The  rest 
followed  the  French  &shion,  and  this  party  made  some  prose> 
lytes  every  year.  Salzmann  had  many  acquaintances  and  an 
entrance  everywhere;  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  for  his 
companion,  especially  in  summer,  for  good  company  and  re- 
freshment were  found  in  all  the  public  gardens  far  and  near, 
and  more  than  one  invitation  for  this  or  that  pleasant  day  was 
received.  On  one  such  occasion  I  found  an  opportimity  to 
recommend  myself  very  rapidly  to  a  femily  which  I  was  visit- 
ing for  only  the  second  time.  We  were  invited,  and  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour.  The  company  was  not  large ;  some 
\)layed  and  some  walked  as  usual.  Afterwards,  when  they 
were  to  go  to  supper,  I  saw  our  hostess  and  her  sister  speaking 
to  each  other  witii  animation,  and  as  if  in  a  peculiar  embar- 
rassment. I  accosted  them  and  said :  "  I  have  indeed  no  right, 
ladies,  to  force  myself  into  your  secrets ;  but  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  give  you  good  council,  or  even  to  serve  you."  Upon 
this  they  disclosed  to  me  their  painM  dilemma :  namely,  that 
they  had  invited  twelve  persons  to  table,  and  that  just  at  that 
moment  a  relation  had  returned  from  a  journey,  who  now,  as  the 
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thirteenth,  would  be  a  fatal  memento  mori,  if  not  for  himaelf, 
yet  certainly  for  some  of  the  guests.  "  The  case  is  yery  eaaSif 
mended,"  replied  I ;  ''  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  and  stipu- 
late for  indemnification."  As  they  were  persons  of  consequence 
and  good-breeding,  they  woidd  by  no  means  allow  this,  but 
«ent  about  in  the  neighbourhood  to  find  a  fourteenth.  I 
cufEered  them  to  do  so,  yet  when  I  saw  the  servant  coming  in  at 
the  garden-gate  without  having  effected  his  errand,  I  stole 
away  and  spent  my  evening  pleasantly  imder  the  old  lindeiu 
trees  of  the  Wanzenau.  That  this  self-denial  was  richly  repaid 
me  was  a  very  natural  consequence. 

A  certain  kind  of  general  society  is  not  to  be  thought  ol 
without  card-playing.  Salzmann  renewed  the  good  instroe* 
tions  of  Madame  Bohme,  and  1  was  the  more  docile  as  I  had 
really  seen  that  by  this  little  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  one  may 
procure  oneself  much  pleasure,  and  even  a  greater  freedom 
in  society  than  one  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  old  piquet, 
which  had  gone  to  sleep,  was  again  looked  out;  I  learned 
whist ;  I  made  myself,  according  to  the  directions  of  my  Mentor, 
a  card-purse,  which  was  to  remain  untouched  imder  all  dr* 
cum  stances ;  and  I  now  foimd  opportunity  to  spend  most  of 
my  evenings  with  my  firiend  in  the  best  circles,  where,  for  the 
most  part,  they  wished  me  well,  and  pardoned  many  a  little 
irregularily,  to  which,  nevertheless,  my  friend,  though  kindly 
enough,  used  to  call  my  attention. 

But  that  I  might  experience  symbolically  how  much  one^ 
even  in  externals,  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  society,  and  direct 
oneself  according  to  it,  I  was  compelled  to  something  which 
seemed  to  me  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world.  I  had 
really  very  fine  hair,  but  my  Strasburg  hair-dresser  at  once 
assured  me  that  it  was  cut  much  too  short  behind,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  frizure  of  it  in  which  I  could 
show  myself,  since  nothing  but  a  few  short  curls  in  fi^Dnt  were 
decreed  lawftil,  and  all  the  rest,  from  the  crown,  must  be  tied 
np  in  a  queue  or  a  hair-bag.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  put  up 
with  false  hair  tiU  the  natural  growth  was  again  restored 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  He  promised  me  that 
nobody  should  ever  remark  this  innocent  cheat  (against  which 
I  objected  at  first  very  earnestly),  if  I  could  resolve  upon  it 
immediately.  He  kept  his  word,  and  I  was  always  looked  upon 
as  the  young  man  who  had  the  best  and  the  best-dressed  head 
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of  hair.    But  as  I  was  obliged  to  remain  thus  propped  up  and  \ 
powdered  from  early  in  the  monung,  and  at  the  same  time  ta  ) 
take  care  not  to  betray  my  &lse  ornament  by  heating  myself^ 
or  by  violent  motions,  this  restraint  in  &et  contributed  mudi  to  ' 
my  behaying  for  a  time  more  quietly  and  politely,  and  accus* 
tomed  me  to  going  with  my  hat  imder  my  arm,  and  conse- 
quently in  shoes  and  stockings  also;  howeyer  I  did  not  venture 
to  neglect  wearing  imderstockings  of  fine  leather,  as  a  defence; 
against  the  Ehine  gnats,  which,  on  the  fine  summer  evenings,  ] 
generally  spread  themselves  over  the  meadows  and  gardens. ' 
If  now,  under  these  circumstances,  a  violent  bodily  motion  was 
denied  me,  our  social  conversations  certainly  became  more  and 
more  animated  and  impassioned ;  indeed  they  were  the  most 
interesting  in  which  I  had  hitherto  ever  borne  part. 

With  my  way  of  feeling  and  thinking,  it  cost  me  nothing 
to  let  every  one  pass  for  what  he  was,  nay,  for  that  which  he 
wished  to  pass  for,  and  thus  the  frankness  of  a  fresh  youthfrd 
heart,  which  manifested  itself  almost  for  the  first  time  in  its 
full  bloom,  made  me  many  friends  and  adherents.  Our  com- 
pany of  boarders  increased  to  about  twenty  persons,  and  as 
Salzmann  kept  up  his  accustomed  order,  everything  con- 
tmued  in  its  old  routine ;  nay,  the  conversation  was  almost 
more  decorous,  as  every  one  had  to  be  on  his  guard  before 
several.  Among  the  new  comers,  was  a  man  who  particu- 
larly interested  me  ;  his  name  was  Jung,  the  same  who  after- 
wards became  known  under  the  name  of  Stilling.  In  spite 
of  an  antiquated  dress,  his  form  had  something  delicate  about 
it,  with  a  certain  sturdiness.  A  bag-wig  did  not  disfigure 
his  significant  and  pleasing  countenance.  His  voice  was 
mild,  without  being  soft  and  weak ;  it  became  even  melodious 
and  powerfrd  as  soon  as  his  ardour  vras  roused,  which  was 
very  easily  done.  On  learning  to  know  him  better,  one 
found  in  him  a  soimd  common-sense,  which  rested  on  feeling, 
and  therefore  took  its  tone  from  the  affections  and  passions, 
and  from  this  very  feeling  sprang  an  enthusiasm  for  &e  good, 
the  true,  and  the  just,  in  ^e  greatest  possible  purity.  For 
the  course  of  this  man's  life  had  been  very  simple,  and  yet 
crowded  with  events  and  with  manifold  activity.  The  element 
of  his  energy  was  an  indestructible  fiiith  in  Gk)d,  and  in  an 
assistance  flowing  immediately  from  him,  which  evidently 
manifested  itself  in  on  iminterrupted  prQvidence,  and  in  aii 
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imfeiling  deHyerance  out  of  all  troubles  and  from  everv  mL 
Jung  had  made  many  such  experiences  in  his  life,  and  fhey 
had  often  been  repeated  of  late  in  Strasburg,  so  that,  wim 
the  greatest  cheerfulness,  he  led  a  life  frugal  indeed,  but  free 
from  care ;  and  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to  his  studifiB* 
although  he  could  not  reckon  upon  any  certain  subsistence  from 
one  quarter  to  another.  In  hiis  youth,  when  on  a  &ir  way  to 
become  a  charcoal  burner,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and 
after  he  had  instructed  himself,  at  the  same  time,  in  higher 
matters,  his  knowledge-loving  mind  drove  him  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  schoolmaster.  This  attempt  fetiled,  and  he  returned 
to  his  trade,  from  which,  however,  since  every  one  felt  Ibr 
him  confidence  and  affection,  he  was  repeatedly  called  awag^, 
again  to  take  a  place  as  private  tutor.  But  for  his  most  in- 
ternal and  peculiar  training  he  had  to  thank  that  wide-spread 
class  of  men  who  sought  out  their  salvation  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibilty,  and  who,  while  they  strove  to  edify  themselves  by 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  good  books,  and  by  mutual  exhorta- 
tion and  confession,  thereby  attained  a  degree  of  cultivation 
which  must  excite  surprise.  For  while  the  interest  which  always 
accompanied  them  and  which  maintained  them  in  fellowship^ 
rested  on  the  simplest  foundation  of  morality,  weU-wishing 
and  well-doing,  the  deviations  which  could  take  place  wit£ 
men  of  such  limited  circumstances  were  of  little  importance, 
and  hence  their  consciences,  for  the  most  part,  remained  dear, 
and  their  minds  commonly  cheerful ;  so  there  arose  no  artifi- 
eial,  but  a  truly  natural  culture,  which  yet  had  this  advantage 
over  others,  that  it  was  suitable  to  all  ages  and  ranks,  and 
was  generally  social  by  its  nature.  For  this  reasouj  too,  these 
persons  were,  in  their  own  circle,  truly  eloquent,  and  capable 
of  expressing  themselves  appropriately  and  pleasingly  on  all  the 
tenderest  and  best  concerns  of  the  heart.  Now  the  good  Jung 
was  in  this  very  case.  Among  a  few  persons,  who,  if  not 
exactly  like-minded  with  himself,  did  not  declare  themselves . 
averse  from  his  mode  of  thought,  he  was  foimd  not  only  talka- 
tive but  eloquent;  in  particular,  he  related  the  history  of 
his  life  in  the  most  delightful  maimer,  and  knew  how  to 
make  all  the  circimistances  plainly  and  vividly  present  to  his 
listeners.  I  persuaded  him  to  write  them  down,  and  he 
promised  he  would  do  so.  But  because  in  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself  he  was  like  a  somnambulist,,  whom  one  daro 
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not  call,  lest  lie  should  fall  from  his  eleyation,  or  like  a  gentle 
stream,  to  which  one  dare  oppose  nothing,  lest  it  should  foam^. 
he  was  often  constrained  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  a  more 
numerous  company.  His  faith  tolerated  no  doubt,  and  bifl 
conviction  no  jest.  And  if  in  Mendly  commxmication  he  was 
inexhaustible,  everything  came  to  a  standstill  with  him  when 
he  suffered  contradiction.  I  usually  helped  him  through  on 
such  occasions,  for  which  he  repaid  me  with  honest  affection. 
Since  his  mode  of  thought  was  nothing  strange  to  me,  but  on 
the  contrary  I  had  already  become  accurately  acquainted  with 
it  in  my  very  best  friends  of  both  sexes,  and  since,  moreover, 
it  generally  interested  me  with  its  naturalness  and  naXveti, 
he  found  himself  on  the  very  best  terms  with  me.  The  bent 
of  his  intellect  was  pleasing  to  me,  and  his  faith  in  miraolee, 
which  was  so  useful  to  him,  I  left  unmolested.  Salzmann 
likewise  behaved  towards  him  with  forbearance,— -I  say  with 
forbearance,  for  Salzmann,  in  conformity  with  his  character, 
his  natural  disposition,  his  age  and  circumstances,  could  not 
but  stand  and  continue  on  the  side  of  the  rational,  or  rather 
the  common-sense  Christians,  whose  religion  properly  rested 
on  the  rectitude  of  their  characterS|  and  a  manly  indepen- 
dence, and  who  therefore  did  not  like  to  meddle  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  feelings  which  might  easily  have  led  them 
into  gloom,  or  with  mysticism,  which  might  easily  have  led 
them  into  the  dark.  This  class,  too,  was  respectable  and 
numerous ;  all  men  of  honour  and  capacity  understood  each 
other,  and  were  of  the  like  persuasion,  as  weU  as  of  the 
same  mode  of  life. 

Lerse,  likewise  our  fellow-boarder,  also  belonged  to  this 
number ;  a  perfectly  upright  young  man,  and,  with  limited 
gifts  of  fortune,  frugal  and  exact.  His  manner  of  life  and 
housekeeping  was  the  closest  I  ever  knew  among  students. 
He  dressed  himself  the  neatest  of  us  all,  and  yet  always  ap- 
peared in  the  same  clothes ;  but  he  managed  his  wardrobe 
with  the  greatest  care,  kept  everything  about  him  clean,  and 
required  ail  things  in  ordinary  life  to  go  according  to  his 
example.  He  never  happened  to  lean  anywhere,  or  to  prop 
his  elbow  on  the  table ;  he  never  forgot  to  mark  his  table- 
napkin,  and  it  always  went  ill  with  the  maid  when  the  chairs 
were  not  found  perfectly  clean.  With  all  this,  he  had  nothing 
^tiff  in  his  exterior.     He  spoke  cordially,  with  precise  and 
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dry  liveliness,  in  which  a  light  ironical  joke  was  very  hem 
coining.  In  figure,  he  was  well-built,  slender,  and  of  fiur 
height,  his  face  was  pock-pitted  and  homely,  his  little  blue 
eyes  cheerful  and  penetrating.  As  he  had  cause  to  tutor  ns 
in  so  many  respects,  we  let  him  be  our  fencing-master  besides ; 
for  he  drew  a  very  fine  rapier,  and  it  seemed  to  give  him 
roort  to  play  off  upon  us,  on  this  occasion,  aU  the  pedantry  of 
this  profession.  Moreover,  we  really  profited  by  hun,  and  had 
to  thank  him  for  many  sociable  hours,  which  he  induced  us  to 
spend  in  good  exercise  and  practice. 

By  all  tiiese  peculiarities,  Lerse  completely  qualified  himself 
for  ihe  office  of  arbitrator  and  umpire  in  all  the  small  and 
great  quarrels  which  happened,  though  but  rarely,  in  our 
circle,  and  which  Salzmann  could  not  hush  up  in  his  fatherly 
way.  Without  the  external  forms,  which  do  so  much  mischief 
in  imiversities,  we  represented  a  society  bound  together  by 
circumstances  and  good-feeling,  which  others  might  occasion- 
ally touch,  but  into  wnich  they  could  not  intrude.  Now,  in 
his  judgment  of  internal  piques,  Lerse  always  showed  the 
greatest  impartiality,  and  when  the  affair  could  no  longer  be 
settled  by  words  and  explanations,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
duct the  desired  satisfaction,  in  an  honourable  way,  to  a 
harmless  issue.  In  this  no  man  was  more  clever  man  he ; 
indeed,  he  often  used  to  say,  that  since  heaven  had  destined 
him  for  a  hero  neither  in  war  nor  in  love,  he  would  be  con- 
tent, both  in  romances  and  fighting,  with  the  part  of  second. 
Since  he  remained  the  same  throughout,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  model  of  a  good  and  steady  disposition,  the 
conception  of  him  stamped  itself  as  deeply  as  amiably  upon 
me ;  and  when  I  'wrote  Gotz  von  BerUchingen,  I  felt  myself 
induced  to  set  up  a  memorial  of  our  Mendship,  and  to  give 
the  gallant  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  subordiimte  himself  in 
so  dignified  a  manner,  the  name  of  Franz  Lerse. 

While  now,  by  his  constant  humorous  dryness,  he  con- 
tinued always  to  remind  us  of  what  one  owed  to  oneself  and 
to  others,  and  how  one  ought  to  behave  in  order  to  live  at 
peace  with  men  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  gain  a  certain 
position  towards  them,  I  had  to  fight,  both  inwardly  and  onl- 
wardly,  with  quite  different  circumstances  and  adversaries, 
being  at  strife  with  myself,  with  the  objects  around  me,  and  eveu 
with  the  elements.     I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  health  wbidli 
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furthered  me  sufficiently  in  all  that  I  would  and  should  under- 
take ;  only  there  was  a  certain  irritability  left  behind,  which 
did  not  always  let  me  be  in  eqitilibrium.  A  loud  sound  was  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  diseased  objects  awakened  in  me  loathing  and 
horror.  But  I  was  especially  troubled  by  a  giddiness  which 
came  over  me  every  time  that  1  looked  down  from  a  height. 
All  these  infirmities  I  tried  to  remedv,  and,  indeed,  as  I  wished 
to  lose  no  time,  in  a  somewhat  violent  way.  In  the  evening, 
when  they  beat  the  tattoo,  I  went  near  the  multitude  of  drums, 
the  powerM  rolling  and  beating  of  which  might  have  made 
one's  heart  burst  in  one  s  bosom.  All  alone  I  ascended  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  minster  spire,  and  sat  in  what  is  called 
the  neck,  under  the  nob  or  crown,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  I  would  venture  to  step  out  again  into  the  open  air, 
where,  standing  upon  a  platform  scarce  an  ell  square,  without 
any  particular  holding,  one  sees  the  boundless  prospect  before, 
while  the  nearest  objects  and  ornaments  conceal  the  church, 
and  everything  upon  and  above  which  one  stands.  It  is  exactly 
as  if  one  saw  oneself  carried  up  into  the  air  in  a  balloon.  Such 
troublesome  and  painful  sensations  I  repeated  \mtil  the  im- 
pression became  quite  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  have  since  then 
derived  great  advantage  from  this  training,  in  moimtain  travels 
and  geological  studies,  and  on  great  buildings,  where  I  have 
vied  with  tiie  carpenters  in  running  over  the  bare  beams  and  the 
cornices  of  the  edifice,  and  even  in  Home,  where  one  must  run 
similar  risks  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  important  works  of 
art.  Anatomy,  also,  was  of  double  value  to  me,  as  it  taught 
me  to  tolerate  the  most  repulsive  sights,  while  I  satisfied  my 
thirst  for  knowledge.  And  thus  I  attended,  also,  the  clinical 
course  of  the  elder  Doctor  Ehrmann,  as  well  as  the  lectures 
of  his  son  on  obstetrics,  with  the  double  view  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  conditions,  and  of  freeing  myself  from  all 
apprehension  as  to  repulsive  things.  And  I  have  actually 
succeeded  so  far,  that  nothing  of  tms  kind  could  ever  put  me 
out  of  my  self-possession.  But  I  sought  to  steel  myself  not 
only  against  these  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  also  against 
the  infections  of  the  imagination.  The  awful  and  shuddering 
impressions  of  the  darkness  in  churchyards,  solitary  places^ 
churches  and  chapels  by  night,  and  whatever  may  be  connected 
with  them,  I  contrived  to  render  likewise  indifferent ;  and 
in  tms,  also,  I  went  so  far  that  day  and  night,  and  every 
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locality,  were  quite  the  same  to  mc ;  so  that  even  when*  in 
later  tim(^,  a  desire  came  over  me  once  more  to  feel  in  sudu 
scenes  the  pleasing  shudder  of  youth,  I  could  scarcely  foxoe 
this,  in  any  degree,  by  the  strangest  and  most  fearful  images 
which  I  ciilled  up. 

In  my  efforts  to  free  myself  from  the  pressure  of  the  too- 
gloomy  and  powerful,  which  continued  to  rule  within,  me^ 
and  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  strength,  sometimes  as  weak" 
ness,  I  was  thoroughly  assisted  by  that  open,  social,  stirring 
manner  of  life,  which  attracted  me  more  and  more,  to  whii^ 
I  accustomed  myself,  and  which  I  at  last  learned  to  enjoy 
with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  not  difficult  to  remark  in  the 
world,  that  man  feels  himself  most  freely  and  most  perfectly 
rid  of  his  own  failings,  when  he  represents  to  himself  the 
faults  of  others,  and  expatiates  upon  them  with  complaoent 
censoriousness.  It  is  a  tolerably  pleasant  sensation  even  ta 
set  ourselves  above  our  equals  by  disapprobation  and  misre- 
presentation, for  which  reason  good  society,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  few  or  many,  is  most  delighted  with  it.  But  nothing 
equals  the  comfortable  self-complacency,  when  we  erect 
ourselves  into  judges  of  our  superiors,  and  of  those  who  are 
set  over  u8,^-of  princes  and  statesmen,  when  we  find  public 
institutions  imfit  and  injudicious,  only  consider  the  possible 
and  actual  obstacles,  and  recognise  neither  the  greatness  of 
the  invention,  nor  the  co-operation  which  is  to  be  ezpeoted 
from  time  and  circiunstances  in  every  undertaking. 

Whoever  remembers  the  condition  of  the  French  kingdom, 
and  is  accurately  and  circumstantially  acquainted  with  it  froDi 
later  writings,  will  easily  figure  to  himself  how,  at  that  time, 
in  the  Alsatian  semi-France,  people  used  to  talk  about  the  king 
acd  his  ministers,  about  the  coui-t  and  court-fevourites. 
These  were  new  subjects  for  my  love  of  instructing  myself^ 
and  very  welcome  ones  to  my  pertness  and  youthful  conceit. 
I  observed  everything  accurately,  noted  it  down  industrionslyy 
and  I  now  see,  fi'om  the  little  that  is  left,  that  such  account 
although  only  put  together  on  the  moment,  out  of  fables  and 
imcertain  general  rumoms,  always  have  a  certain  vahie  in 
after-times,  because  they  serve  to  confront  and  compare  the 
secret  made  known  at  last  with  what  was  then  already  dis- 
covered and  public,  and  the  judgments  of  contemporane«f 
true  or  false,  with  the  convictions  of  posterity. 
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Striking,  and  daily  before  the  eyes  of  us  street-loungers, 
was  the  project  for  beautifying  the  city ;  the  execution  of 
which,  according  to  draughts  and  plans,  began  in  the  strangetn; 
fashion  to  pass  from  sketches  and  plans  into  reality.  Inten- 
dant  Gayot  had  undertaken  to  new-model  the  angular  and 
imeven  lanes  of  Strasburg,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
respectable,  handsome  city,  regulated  by  line  and  level. 
Upon  this,  Blondel,  a  Parisian  architect,  drew  a  plan,  by 
which  an  himdred  and  forty  householders  gained  in  room, 
eighty  lost,  and  the  rest  remained  in  their  former  condition. 
This  plan  accepted,  but  not  to  be  put  into  execution  at  once, 
now,  should  in  course  of  time  have  been  approaching  com- 
pletion, and,  meanwhile,  the  city  oddly  enough  wavered 
between  form  and  formlessness.  If,  for  instance,  a  crooked 
side  of  a  street  was  to  be  straightened,  the  first  man  who 
felt  disposed  to  build  moved  forward  to  the  appointed  line 
perhaps,  too,  his  next  neighbour ;  but  perhaps,  also,  the  third 
or  fourtii  resident  from  him,  by  which  projections  the  most 
awkward  recesses  were  left,  like  front  court-yards,  before  the 
houses  in  the  background.  They  would  not  use  force,  yet  with- 
out compulsion  they  would  never  have  got  on ;  on  which  accoimt 
no  man,  when  his  house  was  once  condemned,  ventured  to 
improve  or  replace  anything  that  related  to  the  street.  All 
these  strange  accidental  inconveniences  gave  to  us  rambling 
idlers  the  most  welcome  opportunity  of  practising  our  ridi- 
cule, of  making  proposals,  in  the  manner  of  Behrlsch,  for 
accelerating  the  completion,  and  of  constantly  doubting  the 
possibility  of  it,  although  many  a  newly-erected  handsome* 
building  should  have  brought  us  to  other  thoughts.  How 
far  that  project  was  advanced  by  the  length  of  time,  I  cannot 
say. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  Protestant  Strasburgers  liked 
to  converse  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  These  fathers, 
as  soon  as  the  city  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  French,  had 
made  their  appearance  and  sought  a  domidlium.  But  they 
soon  extended  themselves  and  built  a  magnificent  college, 
which  bordered  so  closely  on  the  minster  that  the  back  of  the 
church  covered  a  third  part  of  its  front.  It  was  to  be  a  com- 
plete quadrangle,  and  have  a  garden  in  the  middle;  three 
i&ides  of  it  were  finished.  It  is  of  stone,  and  solid,  like  all  the 
buildings  of  these  fathers.     That  the  Protestants  were  pushed 
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aara,  if  not  oppressed  by  them,  lay  in  the  plan  of  the  sooiely 
which,  made  it  a  duty  to  restore  the  old  region  in  its  niiiolo 
compass.  Their  &11,  therefore,  awakened  the  greatest  sadia^ 
faction  in  the  opposite  party,  and  people  saw,  not  without 
pleasure,  how  they  sold  their  wines,  carried  away  their  booiks, 
and  the  building  was  assigned  to  another,  perhaps  less  active 
order.  How  glad  are  men  when  they  get  rid  of  an  opponent, 
or  only  of  a  guardian ;  and  the  herd  does  not  reflect  that  where 
there  is  no  dog,  it  is  exposed  to  wolves. 

Now,  since  every  city  must  have  its  tragedy,  at  which 
children  and  children's  children  shudder,  so  in  Strasburg  fre- 
quent mention  was  made  of  the  unfortunate  Prsetor  Kling- 
Hng,  who,  after  he  had  moimted  the  highest  step  of  earthly 
felicity,  ruled  city  and  coimtry  with  almost  absolute  power, 
and  enjoyed  all  that  wealth,  rank,  and  influence  could  affibvd, 
had  at  last  lost  the  £ivour  of  the  court,  and  was  dragged  up 
to  answer  for  all  in  which  he  had  been  indulged  hitherto ; 
nay,  was  even  thrown  into  prison,  where,  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  he  died  an  ambiguous  death. 

This  and  other  tales,  that  knight  of  St.  Louis,  our  fellow- 
boarder,  knew  how  to  tell  with  passion  and  animation,  for 
which  reason  I  was  fond  of  accompanying  him  in  his  walks, 
imlike  the  others,  who  avoided  such  invitations,  and  left  me 
alone  widi  him.  As  with  new  acquaintances  I  generally 
suffered  myself  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  thinlriwg 
much  about  them  or  the  effect  which  they  were  exercLsing 
upon  me,  so  I  only  remarked  gradually  that  his  stories  and 
opinions  rather  unsettled  and  confused,  than  instructed  and 
enlightened  me.  I  never  knew  what  to  make  of  him,  al- 
though the  riddle  might  easily  have  been  solved.  He  be- 
longed to  the  many  to  whom  fife  offers  no  results,  and  who 
therefore,  from,  fli^t  to  last,  exert  themselves  on  individual 
objects.  Unfortunately  he  had,  with  this,  a  decided  desiie, 
nay,  evtn  passion  for  meditating,  without  having  any  capadly 
for  thinking ;  and  in  such  men  a  particular  notion  easily  fixes 
itself  fsist,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mental  disease.  To 
such  a  flxed  view  he  always  came  back  again,  and  was  thus 
in  the  long-run  excessively  tiresome.  He  used  bitterly  to 
complain  of  the  decline  of  his  memory,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  latest  events,  and  maintained  by  a  logic  of  his  own,  that 
all  virtue  springs  fix)m  a  good  memory,  and  all  vice,  on  the 
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contrary,  from  forgetfulness.  This  doctrine  he  contrived  to 
carry  out  with  much  acuteness ;  as,  indeed,  everything  can  be 
maintained  when  one  permits  oneself  to  use  words  altogether 
vaguely,  and  to  employ  and  apply  them  in  a  sense  now  wider, 
now  narrower,  now  closer,  now  more  remote. 

At  first  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him ;  nay,  his  persuasive- 
ness even  astonished  us.  We  &ncied  we  were  standing  before 
a  rhetorical  sophist,  who  for  jest  and  practice  knew  how  to  give 
a  fair  appearance  to  the  strangest  things.  Unfortunately  this 
first  impression  blunted  itself  but  too  soon ;  for  at  the  end  of 
every  discourse,  manage  the  thing  as  I  would,  the  man  came 
back  again  to  the  same  theme.  He  was  not  to  be  held  &st 
to  older  events,  although  they  interested  him,— althoi^h  he 
had  them  present  to  his  mind  with  their  minutest  circum- 
stances. Indeed  he  was  often,  by  a  small  circumstance, 
snatched  out  of  the  middle  of  a  wild  historical  narrative,  and 
thrust  into  his  detestable  favourite  thought. 

One  of  our  afternoon  walks  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
this  respect;  the  account  of  it  may  stand  here  instead  of 
similar  cases,  which  might  weary,  if  not  vex  the  reader. 

On  the  way  through  the  city  we  were  met  by  an  old  female 
mendicant,  who  by  her  beggings  and  importunities  disturbed 
him  in  his  story.  "  Pack  yourself  off,  old  witch!"  said  he, 
and  walked  by.  She  shouted  after  him  the  well-known 
retort,  only  somewhat  changed,  since  she  saw  well  that  the 
imfriendly  man  was  old  himself, — "  K  you  did  not  wish  to  be 
old,  you  should  have  had  yourself  hanged  in  your  youth!" 
He  turned  roimd  violently,  and  I  feared  a  scene.  "  Hanged ! " 
cried  he,  "  have  myself  hanged !  No,  that  could  not  have 
been ;  I  was  too  honest  a  fellow  for  that ;  but  hang  myself-— 
hang  up  my  own  self — ^that  is  true — ^that  I  should  have  done ; 
I  should  have  turned  a  charge  of  powder  against  myself,  that 
I  might  not  live  to  see  that  I  am  not  even  worth  that  any 
more."  The  woman  stood  as  if  petrified;  but  he  continued, 
'"  You  have  said  a  great  truth,  witch-mother !  and  as  they  have 
neither  drowned  nor  burned  you  yet,  you  shall  be  paid  for 
your  proverb."  He  handed  her  a  busel,  a  coin  not  usually 
given  to  a  beggar. 

We  had  crossed  over  the  first  Ehine-bridge,  and  were  going 
to  the  inn  where  we  meant  to  stop,  and  I  was  trying  to  lead 
him  back  to  our  previous  conversation,  when,  unexpectedly. 
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a  \'ery  pretty  girl  met  us  on  the  pleasant  foot-palli,  remaineil 
standing  before  us,  bowed  prettily  and  cried:  "Eh,  eh! 
captain,  where  are  you  going  ?"  and  whatever  else  is  usually 
xdd  on  such  an  occasion.    "  Mademoiselle,"  replied  he,  som^ 

what  embarrassed,  "  I  know  not ^"     "  How?"  said  she, 

with  graceful  astonishment,  "  do  you  forget  your  Mends  so 
soon  ? "  The  word  "  forget"  fretted  him ;  he  shook  his  head 
and  replied,  peevishly  enough,  "  Truly,  mademoiselle,  I  did 

not  know !"     She  now  retorted  with  some  humour,  yet 

very  temperately :  "  Take  care,  captain,  I  may  mistake  you 
another  time ! "  And  so  she  hurried  past,  taking  hug^  strideSt 
without  looking  round.  At  once  my  fellow-traveller  stn&ok 
his  forehead  with  both  his  fists  :  ''  O  what  an  ass  I  am!"  ex- 
claimed he, ''  what  an  old  ass  I  am !  Now,  you  see  whether  I 
am  right  or  not."  And  then,  in  a  very  violent  maimer,  he 
went  on  with  his  usual  sayings  and  opinions,  in  which  this  ease 
still  more  confirmed  him.  I  cannot  and  would  not  repeat  what 
a  philippic  discourse  he  held  against  himself.  At  last  he  tamed 
to  me  and  said :  "  I  caU  you  to  witness !  You  remember  lliat 
small- ware  woman  at  the  comer,  who  is  neither  young  nor 
pretty  ?  I  salute  her  every  time  we  pass,  and  often  exchange 
a  couple  of  friendly  words  with  her ;  and  yet  it  is  thirty  yean 
ago  since  she  was  gracious  to  me.  But  now  I  swear  it  is  not 
four  weeks  since  this  yoimg  lady  showed  herself  more  complain 
sant  to  me  than  was  reasonable,  and  yet  I  will  not  recognise 
her,  but  insult  her  in  return  for  her  favours !  Do  I  not  always 
say  that  ingratitude  is  the  greatest  of  vices,  and  no  man  womd 
be  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  forgetftil! " 

We  went  into  the  inn,  and  nothing  tut  the  tippling,  swaim- 
ing  crowd  in  the  ante-rooms  stopped  the  invectives  which  he 
rattled  off  against  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
silent,  and  I  hoped  pacified,  when  we  stepped  into  an  upper 
chamber,  where  we  found  a  young  man  pacing  up  and  down 
alone,  whom  the  captain  saluted  by  name.  I  was  pleased  to 
become  acquainted  with  him ;  for  the  old  fellow  had  said 
much  good  of  him  to  me,  and  had  told  me  that  this  young  man, 
being  employed  in  the  war-bureau,  had  often  disinterestedly 
done  him  very  good  service  when  the  pensions  were  stopped. 
I  was  glad  that  the  conversation  took  a  general  turn,  and  vmile 
we  were  carrying  it  on  we  drank  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  here, 
imluckily,  another  infirmity  which  my  knight  had  in  comxnoo 
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wiVa  obstinate  men,  developed  itself.  For  as,  on  the  whole, 
lie  could  not  get  rid  of  that  fixed  notion,  so  did  he  stick  £EUit 
to  a  disagreeable  impression  of  the  moment,  and  snffer  his 
feelings  to  nm  on  without  moderation.  His  last  vexation 
about  himself  had  not  yet  died  away,  and  now  was  added 
something  new,  although  of  quite  a  different  kind.  He  had 
not  long  cast  his  eyes  here  and  there  before  he  noticed  on  the 
table  a  double  portion  of  coffee  and  two  cups,  and  might  be- 
sides, being  a  man  of  gallantry,  have  traced  some  other  indi- 
cation that  the  young  man  had  not  been  so  solitary  all  the 
time.  And  scarcely  had  the  conjecture  arisen  in  his  mind, 
and  ripened  into  a  probability,  timt  the  pretty  girl  had  been 
paying  a  visit  here,  than  the  most  outrageous  jealousy  added 
itself  to  that  first  vexation,  so  as  completely  to  perplex  him. 

Now  before  I  could  suspect  anything,  for  I  had  hitherto 
been  conversing  quite  hannlessly  with  the  young  man,  the 
captain,  in  an  unpleasant  tone,  which  I  well  knew,  began  to 
be  satirical  about  the  pair  of  cups,  and  about  this  and  that. 
The  yoimg  man,  surprised,  tried  to  turn  it  off  pleasantly  and 
sensibly,  as  is  the  custom  among  men  of  good-breeding ;  but 
the  old  fallow  continued  to  be  immercifully  rude,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  other  to  do  but  to  seize  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  at  his  departure  to  leave  behind  him  a  pretty  unequivocal 
challenge.  The  fury  of  the  captain  now  burst  out  the  more 
vehemently,  as  he  had  in  the  interim  drunk  another  bottle  of 
wine  almost  by  himself.  He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist, 
and  cried  more  than  once :  "  I  strike  him  dead ! "  It  was  not, 
however,  meant  quite  so  badly  as  it  sounded,  for  he  often  used 
this  phrase  when  any  one  opposed  or  otheiw^ise  displeased  him. 
Just  as  imexpectedly  the  business  grew  worse  on  our  return : 
for  I  had  the  want  of  foresight  to  represent  to  him  his  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  young  man,  and  to  remind  him  how  strongly 
he  had  praised  to  me  the  ready  obligiagness  of  this  official 
person.  No !  such  rage  of  a  man  against  himself  I  never  saw 
again ;  it  was  the  most  passionate  conclusion  to  that  beginning 
to  which  the  pretty  girl  had  given  occasion.  Here  I  saw  sorrow 
and  repentance  carried  into  caricature,  and  as  all  passion 
supplies  the  place  of  genius,  to  a  point  really  genius-like. 
He  then  went  over  all  the  incidents  of  our  afternoon  ramble 
again,  employed  them  rhetorically  for  his  own  self-reproach, 
brought  up  the  old  witch  at  last  before  him  once  more,  and 
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perplexed  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not  help 
fearing  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  Bhine.  Could  I 
have  been  sure  of  fishing  him  out  again  quickly,  like  Mentor 
his  Telemachus,  he  might  have  made  the  leap,  and  I  shoidd 
have  brought  him  home  cooled  down  for  this  occasion. 

I  immediately  confided  the  afair  to  Lerse,  and  we  went  the 
next  morning  to  the  young  man,  whom  my  friend  in  his  dry 
wsLj  set  laughing.  We  agreed  to  bring  about  an  accidental 
meeting,  where  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  of  itselC 
The  drollest  thing  about  it  was,  that  this  time  the  captain  too 
had  slept  off  his  rudeness,  and  found  himself  ready  to  apologise 
to  the  yoimg  man,  to  whom  petty  quarrels  were  of  some  con- 
sequence. All  was  arranged  in  one  morning,  and,  as  the  afi^ur 
had  not  been  kept  quite  secret,  I  did  not  escape  the  jokes  of 
my  friends,  who  might  have  foretold  me,  from  tihieir  own  expe- 
rience, how  troublesome  the  friendship  of  the  captain  could 
become  upon  occasion. 

But  now,  while  I  am  thinking  what  should  be  imparted  nexl^ 
there  comes  again  into  my  thoughts,  by  a  strange  play  of  me* 
mory,  that  reverend  minster-building,  to  which  in  those  dayB 
I  devoted  particular  attention,  and  which,  in  general,  con- 
stantly presents  itself  to  the  eye  both  in  the  cily  and  in  the 
country. 

The  more  I  considered  the  facade,  the  more  was  that  fiisi 
impression  strengthened  and  developed,  that  here  the  sublime 
has  entered  into  alliance  with  the  pleasing.  If  the  vast,  when 
it  appears  as  a  mass  before  us,  is  not  to  terrify ;  if  it  is  not  to 
confiise,  when  we  seek  to  investigate  its  details,  it  must  enter 
into  an  unnatural,  apparently  impossible  connexion,  it  mu£ft 
associate  to  itself  the  pleasing.  But  now,  since  it  will  be  im*- 
possible  for  us  to  speak  of  the  impression  of  the  minster  except 
by  considering  hoih.  these  incompatible  qualities  as  united,  so 
do  we  already  see,  from  this,  in  what  high  value  we  must  hold 
this  ancient  monument,  and  we  begin  in  earnest  to  describe 
how  such  contradictory  elements  could  peaceably  interpene- 
trate and  unite  themselves.  I* 

First  of  all,  without  thinking  of  the  towers,  we  devote  our  con-     ^ 
siderations  to  thefagade  alone,  which  powerfully  strikes  the  eyeas      \ 
an  upright,  oblong  parallelogram.  If  we  approach  it  at  twilight, 
in  the  moonshine,  on  a  starlight  night,  when  the  parts  appear 
more  or  less  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear,  we  see  only  a  colos« 


If 
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csol  wall,  the  height  of  which  bears  an  advantageous  proportion 
to  the  breadth.  If  we  gaze  on  it  by  day,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
nund  abstract  from  3ie  details,  we  recognise  the  front  of  a 
building  which  not  only  incloses  the  space  within,  but  also 
covers  much  in  its  vicinity.  The  openings  of  this  monstrous 
surface  point  to  internal  necessities,  and  according  to  these  we 
can  at  once  divide  it  into  nine  compartments.  The  great 
middle  door,  which  opens  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  first 
meets  the  eye.  On  both  sides  of  it  lie  two  smaller  ones,  be- 
longing to  lie  cross-ways.  Over  the  chief  door  our  glance  ^dls 
upon  the  wheel-shjaped  window,  which  is  to  spread  an  awe- 
inspiring  light  within  the  church  and  its  vaulted  arches.  At 
its  sides  appear  two  large,  perpendicular,  oblong  openings, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  middle  one,  and  indi- 
cate that  they  belong  to  the  base  of  the  rising  towers.  In  the 
third  story  are  three  openings  in  a  row,  which  are  designed  for 
belfries  and  other  church  necessities.  Above  them  one  see» 
the  whole  horizontally  closed  by  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery,, 
instead  of  a  cornice.  These  nine  spaces  described,  are  sup- 
ported, enclosed,  and  separated  into  three  great  perpendicular 
divisions  by  four  piOars  rising  up  from  the  groimd. 

Now  as  one  cannot  deny  to  the  whole  mass  a  fine  proportion 
of  height  to  breadth,  so  also  in  the  details  it  maintains  a  some- 
what uniform  lightness  by  means  of  these  pillars  and  the  nar- 
row compartments  between  them. 

But  if  we  keep  to  our  abstraction,  and  imagine  to  ourselves 
this  immense  wall  without  ornaments,  with  firm  buttresses, 
with  the  necessary  openings  in  it,  but  only  so  &r  as  necessity 
requires  them,  we  even  then  must  allow  that  tiiese  chief  divi- 
sions are  in  good  proportion :  thus  the  whole  will  appear  solemn 
and  noble  indeed,  but  always  heavily  unpleasant,  and,  being 
without  ornament,  imartistical.  For  a  work  of  art,  the  whole 
of  which  is  conceived  in  great,  simple,  harmonious  parts,  makes 
indeed  a  noble  and  digmfied  impression,  but  the  peculiar  en- 
joyment which  the  pleasing  produces  can  only  find  place  in 
the  consonance  of  aU  developed  details. 

And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  building  which  we  are  ex- 
amining satisfies  us  in  the  highest  degree  :  for  we  see  all  tiie 
ornaments  fully  suited  to  every  part  which  they  adorn ;  they 
are  subordinate  to  it,  they  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  it.  Suob 
a  marifoldness  always  gives  great  pleasure,  since  it  flows  of  itf 
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own  accord  from  the  suitable,  and  therefore  at  the  same  time 
awakens  the  feeling  of  unity.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  Hmt  the 
execution  is  prized  as  the  summit  of  art. 

By  such  means,  now,  was  a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  an  im- 
penetrable wall,  which  had  moreover  to  announce  itself  as  the 
base  of  two  heaven-high  towers,  made  to  appear  to  the  eye  m 
if  resting  on  itself,  consisting  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time 
light  and  adorned,  and,  though  pierced  through  in  a  thoiuand 
places,  to  give  the  idea  of  indestructible  firmness. 

This  riddle  is  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  The  openiiigi 
in  the  wall,  its  solid  parts,  the  pillars,  everythins:  has  its  peeii- 
liar  character,  which Vroceeds  fiom  its  partxS  destiiu^ : 
this  communicates  itself  by  degrees  to  the  subdivisions ;  hence 
everything  is  adorned  in  proportionate  taste,  the  great  as  well 
as  the  small  is  in  the  r^ht  place,  and  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended, and  thus  the  pleasing  presents  itself  in  the  vast.  I 
would  refer  only  to  the  doors  sinking  in  perspective  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  adorned  without  end  in  their  oolumnB 
and  pointed  arches ;  to  the  window  with  its  rose  springing  oat 
of  the  round  form,  to  the  outHne  of  its  frame-work,  as  vrdl  as 
to  the  slender  reedUke  pillars  of  the  perpendicular  compart- 
ments. Let  one  represent  to  himself  the  pillars  retreating 
step  by  step,  accompanied  by  little,  slender,  light-pillarec^ - 
pointed  structures,  likewise  striving  upwards,  and  furnished 
with  canopies  to  shelter  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  how  at 
last  every  rib,  every  boss,  seems  like  a  flower-head  and  row  of 
leaves,  or  some  other  natural  object  transformed  into  stone. 
One  may  compare,  if  not  the  buil£ng  itself,  yet  representations 
of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and 
giving  life  to  what  I  have  said.  It  may  seem  exaggerated  to 
many,  for  I  myself,  though  transported  into  love  for  this  woik 
at  first  sight,  required  a  long  time  to  make  myself  intimately 
%«quauited  with  its  value. 

Having  grown  up  among  those  who  found  fault  with  Gothic 
architecture,  I  cherished  my  aversion  from  the  abundantly 
overloaded,  complicated  ornaments  which,  by  their  capricious- 
ness,  made  a  religious,  gloomy  character  highly  adverse.  I 
strengthened  myself  in  iSds  repugnance,  since  I  had  only  met 
with  spiritless  works  of  this  kmd,  in  which  one  could  perceive 
neither  good  proportions  nor  a  pure  consistency.  But  here  I 
f.iiought  I  saw  a  new  revelation  of  it,  since  what  was  dyjeo^ 
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tLonable  by  no  means  appeared,  but  the  contrary  opinion  ratber 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind. 

But  the  longer  I  looked  and  considered,  I  all  the  while 
thought  I  discovered  yet  greater  merits  beyond  that  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  The  right  proportion  of  the  larger 
divisions,  the  ornamental,  as  judicious  as  rich,  even  to  the 
minutest,  were  foimd  out ;  but  now  I  recognised  the  connexion 
of  these  manifold  ornaments  amongst  each  other,  the  transition 
from  one  leading  part  to  another,  the  enclosing  of  details, 
homogeneous  indeed,  but  yet  greatly  varying  in  form,  from 
the  saint  to  the  monster,  from  the  leaf  to  ^e  dental.  The 
more  I  investigated,  the  more  I  was  astonished ;  the  more  I 
amused  and  wearied  myself  with  measuring  and  drawing,  so 
much  the  more  did  my  attachment  increase,  so  that  I  spent 
much  time,  partly  in  studying  what  actually  existed,  partly  in 
restoring,  in  my  mind  and  on  paper,  what  was  wanting  and 
imfinished,  especially  in  the  towers. 

Since  now  I  found  that  this  building  had  been  based  on 
old  German  ground,  and  grown  thus  far  in  genidne  German 
times,  and  that  the  name  of  the  master,  on  his  modest  grave- 
stone, was  likewise  of  native  soimd  and  origiu,  I  ventured, 
being  incited  by  the  worth  of  this  work  of  art,  to  change  the 
hitherto  decried  appellation  of  "  Gothic  architecture,"  and 
to  claim  it  for  our  nation  as  *' German  architecture;"  nor 
did  I  fail  to  bring  my  patriotic  views  to  Hght,  first  oraUy,  and  V 
afterwards  in  a  little  treatise,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Ervinus  a  Steinbach. 

If  my  biographical  narrative  should  come  down  to  the  epoch 
when  the  said  sheet  appeared  in  print,  which  Herder  after- 
wards inserted  in  his  pamphlet :  Von  Deutscher  Art  und  Kunst^ 
(  Of  German  Manner  and  Art,)  much  more  will  be  said  on  this 
weighty  subject.  But  before  I  turn  myself  away  from  it  this 
time,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  motto  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  volume,  with  those  who  may  have  enter- 
taiued  some  doubt  about  it.  I  know  indeed  very  well,  that  m 
opposition  to  this  honest,  hopeful  old  German  saying  :  "  What- 
ever one  wishes  in  youth,  one  has  abuntiance  in  old  age ! "  many 
would  quote  contrary  experience,  and  many  trifling  comments 
might  be  made ;  but  much  also  is  to  be  said  in  its  iavour,  and 
I  will  explain  my  own  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  the  capabilities  which  lie 
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within  US,  and  harbingers  of  that  which  we  shall  be  in  a  con* 
dition  to  perform.  Whatever  we  are  able  and  would  like  to  doi 
presents  itself  to  our  imagination,  as  without  us  and  in  the 
mture ;  we  feel  a  longing  after  that  which  we  abeady  poBseflS 
in  secret.  Thus  a  passionate  anticipating  grasp  chsmges  the 
truly  possible  into  a  dreamed  reality.  Now  if  such  a  bias  lieB 
decidedly  in  our  nature,  then,  with  every  step  of  our  develop- 
ment wiU  a  part  of  the  first  wish  be  fulfilled — ^under  favourable 
circumstances  in  the  direct  way,  imder  unfavourable  in  the 
circuitous  way,  &om  which  we  always  come  back  again  to  the 
other.  Thus  we  see  men  by  perseverance  attain  to  earthly 
wealth ;  they  surroimd  themselves  with  riches,  splendour,  and 
external  honour.  Others  strive  yet  more  certainly  after  intel- 
lectual advantages,  acquire  for  tJiemselves  a  clear  survey  of 
things,  a  peacefulness  of  mind,  and  a  certainty  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

But  now  there  is  a  third  direction,  which  is  compoimded  of 
both,  and  the  issue  of  which  must  be  the  most  surely  success- 
fill.  When,  namely,  the  youth  of  a  man  fidls  into  a  pr^nant 
time,  when  production  overweighs  destruction,  and  a  pre- 
sentiment is  early  awakened  within  him  as  to  what  such  an 
epoch  demands  and  promises,  he  will  then,  being  forced  by 
outward  inducements  into  an  active  interest,  take  hold  now 
here,  now  there,  and  the  wish  to  be  active  on  many  sides  will 
be  Hvely  within  him.  But  so  many  accidental  hindrances  axe 
associated  with  human  limitation,  that  here  a  thing,  once 
begun,  remains  unfinished,  there  that  wliich  is  already  grasped 
falls  out  of  the  hand,  and  one  wish  after  another  is  dissipated. 
But  had  these  wishes  sprung  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  one  might  composedly 
let  them  lie  and  fall  right  and  left,  and  be  assured  that  these 
must  not  only  be  foimd  out  and  picked  up  again,  but  that  also 
many  kindred  things,  which  one  has  never  touched  and  never 
even  thought  of,  wQl  come  to  light.  If  now,  during  our  own 
lifetime,  we  see  that  performed  by  others,  to  which  we  our- 
selves felt  an  earlier  caU,  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
with  much  besides ;  then  the  beautiful  feeling  enters  the  mina, 
that  only  mankind  together  is  the  true  man,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  only  be  joyous  and  happy  when  he  has  the  coun^ 
tf3  feel  himself  in  the  whole. 

This  contemplation  is  here  in  the  right  place :  for  when  I 
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reflect  on  the  affection  which  drew  me  to  these  antique  edifices, 
when  I  reckon  up  the  time  which  I  devoted  to  the  Strasburg 
minster  alone,  the  attention  with  which  I  afterwards  examined 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  and  that  at  Freyburg,  and  more  and 
more  felt  the  value  of  these  buildings,  I  could  even  blame 
myself  for  having  afterwards  lost  sight  of  them  altogether, 
nay,  for  having  left  them  completely  in  the  backgroimd,  being 
attracted  by  a  more  developed  art.  But  when  I  now,  in  the 
latest  times,  see  attention  again  turned  to  those  objects,  when 
I  see  aflection  and  even  passion  for  them  appearing  and  flou- 
rishing, when  I  see  able  yoimg  persons  seized  with  tbis  passion, 
recklessly  devoting  powers,  time,  care,  and  property,  to  these 
memorials  of  a  past  world,  then  am  I  reminded  with  pleasure 
that  what  I  formerly  would  and  wished  had  a  value.  With 
satisfaction  I  see  that  they  not  only  know  how  to  prize  what 
was  done  by  our  forefathers,  but  that  from  existing  imfinished 
beginnings  they  try  to  represent,  in  pictures  at  least,  the 
original  design,  so  as  thus  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
thought,  which  is  ever  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  imder- 
takings ;  and  that  they  strive  with  considerate  zeal  to  clear 
up  and  vivify  what  seems  to  be  a  confused  past.  Here  I 
especially  applaud  the  gallant  Sulpiz  Boisseree,  who  is  inde- 
iktigably  employed  in  a  magnificent  series  of  copper-plates  to 
exhibit  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  as  the  model  of  those  vast 
conceptions,  the  spirit  of  which,  like  that  of  Babel,  strove  up  to 
heaven,  and  which  were  so  out  of  proportion  to  earthly  means, 
that  they  were  necessarily  stopped  fast  in  their  execution.  If 
we  have  been  hitherto  astonished  that  such  buildings  proceeded 
only  so  far,  we  shall  learn  with  the  greatest  wonder  what  was 
really  designed  to  be  done. 

May  the  litemry-artistical  imdertakings  of  this  kind  be  duly 
patronized  by  aU  who  have  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  that 
the  great  and  gigantic  views  of  our  fore&thers  may  be  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  form 
a  conception  of  what  they  dared  to  desire.  The  insight  result- 
ing from  this  will  not  remain  fruitless,  and  the  jud^ent  will, 
for  once  at  least,  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  itself  on  these 
works  with  justice.  Nay,  this  will  be  done  most  thoroughly^ 
if  our  active  young  friend,  besides  the  monograph  devoted  to 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  follows  out  in  deteil  the  history  of 
our  mediaBval  architecture.    When  whatever  is  to  be  knowa 
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about  the  practical  exercise  of  this  art  is  farther  broog^  t» 
light,  when  the  art  is  represented  in  all  its  fundainental  featmet 
by  a  comparison  with  the  Grffico-Eoman  and  the  orieotak 
Egyptian,  little  can  remain  to  be  done  in  this  department. 
And  I,  when  the  results  of  such  patriotic  labours  lie  befbrr 
the  world,  as  they  are  now  known  in  Mendly  private  comma- 
nications,  shall  be  able,  with  true  content,  to  repeat  that  motto 
in  its  best  sense :  "  Whatever  one  wishes  in  youth,  in  old  age 
one  has  abundance." 

But  if,  in  operations  like  these,  which  belong  to  centaiiei» 
one  can  trust  oneself  to  time,  and  wait  for  opportunity,  tiiere 
are,  on  the  contrary,  other  things  which  in  youth  must  be 
enjoyed  at  once,  fresh,  like  ripe  fruits.  Let  me  be  permitted, 
with  this  sudden  turn,  to  mention  dancing,  of  which  the  ear 
is  reminded,  as  the  eye  is  of  the  minster,  every  day  and  every 
hour  in  Strasbui^  and  all  Alsace.  From  early  youth  my  &iher 
himself  had  given  my  sister  and  me  instruction  in  cTancing, 
a  task  which  must  have  comported  strangely  enough  with,  bo 
stem  a  man ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  his  composure  to  be  put 
out  by  it ;  he  drilled  us  in  the  positions  and  steps  in  a  manner 
the  most  precise,  and  when  he  had  brought  us  &r  enough  to 
dance  a  minuet,  he  played  for  us  somethmg  easily  intelligible 
in  three-four  time,  on  a  Jlute-douce,  and  we  moved  to  it  as 
well  as  we  could.  On  the  French  theatre,  likewise,  I  bad 
seen  from  my  youth  upwai-ds,  if  not  ballets,  yet  pas  seula  and 
pas  de  deux,  and  had  noticed  in  them  various  strange  motions 
of  the  feet,  and  all  sorts  of  springs.  When  now  we  had  enou^ 
of  the  minuet,  I  begged  my  father  for  other  dancing  nrasie, 
of  which  our  music-books,  in  their  jigs  and  murkies,*  offered 
us  a  rich  supply ;  and  I  immediately  foimd  out,  of  myself, 
the  steps  and  other  motions  for  them,  the  time  being  quite 
suitable  to  my  limbs,  and,  as  it  were,  bom  with  them.  This 
pleased  my  father  to  a  certain  degree ;  indeed,  he  ofben,  by 
way  of  joke  for  himscjlf  and  us,  let  the  "  monkies  "  dance  in 
this  way.  After  my  misfortune  with  Ghretchen,  and  during 
the  whole  of  my  residence  in  Leipzig,  I  did  not  make  my 
appearauce  again  on  the  floor ;  on  tiie  contrary,  I  still  remem- 
ber that  when,  at  a  ball,  they  forced  me  into  a  minuet,  both 
mciasure  and  motion  seemed  to  have  abandoned  my  limbs,  and 

^  A  *'  murki  **  is  defined  as  an  old  species  of  short  composition  for  thA 
hr.rpsichord,  with  a  lively  murmuring  accompaniment  in  the  bass. — Trcii». 
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I  could  no  more  remember  either  the  steps  or  the  figiires,  »y 
that  I  should  have  been  put  to  disgrace  and  shame  if  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  spectators  had  not  maintained  that  my 
awkward  behaviour  was  pure  obstinacy,  assumed  with  the 
view  of  depriving  the  ladies  of  all  desire  to  invite  me  and 
draw  me  into  their  circle  against  my  will. 

During  my  residence  in  Frankfort,  I  was  quite  cut  off  from 
such  pleasures ;  but  in  Strasburg,  with  other  enjoyments  of 
life,  there  soon  arose  in  my  limbs  the  &ctdty  of  keeping  time. 
On  Sundays  and  week-days,  one  sauntered  by  no  pleasure, 
groimd  without  finding  there  a  joyous  crowd  assembled  flor 
the  dance,  and  for  the  most  part  revolving  in  the  cirde. 
Moreover,  there  were  private  balls  in  the  coimtry-honses,  and 
people  were  abready  talking  of  the  brilliant  masquerades  of 
the  coming  winter.  Here,  indeed,  I  should  have  been  out  of 
my  place,  and  useless  to  the  company ;  when  a  friend,  who- 
waltzed  very  well,  advised  me  to  practise  myself  first  in  par- 
ties of  a  lower  rank,  so  that  afterwards  I  might  be  worth 
something  in  the  highest.  He  took  me  to  a  dancing-master, 
who  was  well  known  for  his  skiU;  this  man  promised  me- 
that,  when  I  had  in  some  degree  repeated  the  &nt  elements, 
and  made  myself  master  of  them,  he  would  then  lead  me 
further.  He  was  one  of  the  dry,  ready  French  characters, 
and  received  me  in  a  Mendly  manner.  I  paid  hini  a  month 
in  advance,  and  received  twelve  tickets,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  give  me  certain  hours*  instruction.  The  man  was  strict 
and  precise,  but  not  pedantic;  and  as  I  already  had  some 
previous  practice,  I  soon  gave  him  satisfaction  and  received 
his  commendation. 

One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  fecilitated  the  instnuK 
tion  of  this  teacher ;  he  had  two  daughters,  both  pretty,  and 
both  yet  imder  twenty.  Having  been  instructed  in  this  art 
from  their  youth  upwards,  they  showed  themselves  very  skil- 
ful, and  might  have  been  able,  as  partners,  soon  to  help' 
n-en  the  most  clumsy  scholars  into  some  cultivation.  They 
were  both  very  polite,  spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on. 
my  part,  did  my  best,  that  I  might  not  appear  awkward  or 
ridiculous  before  them.  I  had  the  good  fortune  that  they  like-^ 
wise  praised  me,  and  were  always  willing  to  dance  a  minuet 
to  their  father's  little  violin,  and,  what  indeed  was  more  diffi* 
ciilt  for  them,  to  initiate  me,  by  degrees,  into  waltzing  and 
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whirling.  Their  &ther  did  not  seem  to  have  many  cnstoniers. 
and  they  led  a  lonely  life.  For  this  reason  they  often  asked 
me  to  remain  with  them  after  my  hour,  and  to  chat  away  ^be 
time  a  little ;  which  I  the  more  willingly  did,  as  the  younger 
one  pleased  me  well,  and  generally  they  both  altogether  be-^ 
hay^  very  becomingly.  I  often  read  aloud  something  froia 
a  novel,  and  they  did  tiie  same.  The  elder,  who  was  as  hand^ 
fiome,  perhaps  even  handsomer,  than  the  second,  but  wbo 
did  not  correspond  with  my  taste  so  well  as  the  latter,  alwv^ 
conducted  herself  towards  me  more  obligingly,  and  more 
kindly  in  every  respect.  She  was  always  at  hand  during  thft 
hour,  and  often  protracted  it;  hence  I  sometimes  thought 
myself  bound  to  offer  back  a  couple  of  tickets  to  her  £itfaer, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  accept.  The  yoimger  one,  oa 
the  contrary,  although  she  did  nothing  unmen£y  towards 
me,  was  yet  rather  reserved,  and  waited  till  she  was  called  by 
her  fether  before  she  relieved  the  elder. 

The  cause  of  this  became  manifest  to  me  one  evening.  For 
when,  after  the  dance  was  done,  I  was  about  to  go  into  the 
sittLog-room  with  the  elder,  she  held  me  back  and  said,  **  Let 
us  remain  here  a  little  loiter ;  for  I  will  confess  to  you  that 
my  sister  has  with  her  a  woman  who  tells  fortunes  from  cards, 
and  who  is  to  reveal  to  her  how  matters  stand  with  an  absent 
lover,  on  whom  her  whole  heart  hangs,  and  upon  whom  she 
has  placed  all  her  hope.  Mine  is  free,"  she  continued,  "  and 
I  must  accustom  myself  to  see  it  despised."  I  thereupon  said 
sundry  pretty  things  to  her,  replying  that  she  could  at  onoe 
convince  herself  on  that  point  by  consulting  the  wise  woman 
likewise ;  that  I  would  do  so  myself,  for  I  had  long  wished 
to  learn  something  of  the  kind,  but  lacked  faith.  She  blamed 
me  for  this,  and  assured  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  was 
«urer  than  the  responses  of  this  oracle,  only  it  must  be  con* 
suited,  not  out  of  sport  and  mischief,  but  solely  in  real  af^drs. 
However,  I  at  last  compelled  her  to  go  with  me  into  that 
room,  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained  that  the  consultation  was 
over.  We  found  her  sister  in  a  very  cheerful  humour,  and 
even  towards  me  she  was  kinder  than  usual,  sportive,  and 
almost  witty ;  for  since  she  seemed  to  be  secui*e  of  an  absent 
friend,  she  may  have  thought  it  no  treachery  to  be  a  little 
gracious  with  a  present  friend  of  her  sister's,  which  sihe 
thought  me  to  be.     The  old  woman  was  now  flattered,  and 
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ffxy'i  payment  was  promised  her,  if  she  would  tell  the  truth 
to  the  elder  sister  and  to  me.  With  the  usual  preparations 
and  ceremonies  she  began  her  business,  in  order  to  tell  the 
fair  one's  fortune  first.  She  careftdly  considered  the  situation 
of  the  cards,  but  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  would  not  speak  out 
what  she  had  to  say.  **  I  see  now,"  said  the  younger,  who 
was  already  better  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  of  such 
a  magic  tablet,  ''  you  hesitate,  and  do  not  wish  to  disclose 
anytinng  disagreeable  to  my  sister ;  but  that  is  a  cursed  card ! " 
The  elder  one  turned  pale,  but  composed  herself,  and  said, 
*'Only  speak  out;  it  wiU  not  cost  one's  head!"  The  old 
woman,  after  a  deep  sigh,  showed  her  that  she  was  in  love, 
that  she  was  not  beloved,  that  another  person  stood  in  the 
way,  and  other  things  of  like  import.  We  saw  the  good 
girl's  embarrassment.  The  old  woman  thought  somewhat  to 
improve  the  affair  by  giving  hopes  of  letters  and  money. 
''  Letters,"  said  the  lovely  child,  "  I  do  not  expect,  and  money 
I  do  not  desire.  If  it  is  tnie,  as  you  say,  that  I  love,  I  de- 
serve a  heart  that  loves  me  in  return."  "  Let  us  see  if  it 
will  not  be  better,"  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  shuffled  the 
cards  and  laid  them  out  a  second  time ;  but  before  the  eyes  of 
all  of  us,  it  had  only  become  still  worse.  The  fair  one  stood 
not  only  more  lonely,  but  surrounded  with  many  sorrows ;  her 
lover  had  moved  somewhat  further,  and  the  intervening  figures 
nearer.  The  old  woman  wished  to  try  it  the  third  time,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  prospect ;  but  the  beautiful  girl  could  restrain 
herself  no  longer,  she  broke  out  into  uncontrollable  weeping, 
her  lovely  bosom  heaved  violently,  she  turned  roimd,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  knew  not  what  I  should  do.  In- 
clination kept  me  with  the  one  present ;  compassion  drove  me 
to  the  other ;  my  situation  was  painM  enough.  *'  Comfort 
Lucinda,"  said  me  younger;  "go  after  her,"  I  hesitated; 
how  could  I  comfort  her  without  at  least  assuring  her  of  some 
sort  of  ajSection,  and  could  I  do  that  at  such  a  moment  in 
a  cool,  moderate  manner  ?  "  Let  us  go  together,"  said  I  to 
Emilia.  "  I  know  not  whether  my  presence  wiU  do  her  good," 
replied  she.  Yet  we  went,  but  foimd  the  door  bolted.  Liu 
cinda  made  no  answer ;  we  might  knock,  shout,  entreat,  as 
we  would.  "We  must  let  her  have  her  own  way,"  said 
Emilia ;  "  she  will  not  have  it  otherwise  now ! "  And,  in- 
deed, when  I  called  to  my  mind  her  manner  from  our  very 
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fir?!  acquaintance,  she  alwavs  had  Bomething  Tiolent  and  vii* 
equal  about  her,  and  chiefy  showed  her  affisctuA  fat  WB  liv 
not  behaying  to  jTie  with  rudeness.  ^Vhat  shofuld  I  dor 
I  paid  the  old  woman  richlT  for  the  mischief  she  had  cansBd, 
and  was  about  to  go,  when  Emilia  said,  **  I  stipnlate  ihat  iSbB 
I  cards  shxill  now  be  cut  for  you  too."  The  old  woman  irw 
ready.  '*  Do  not  let  me  be  present,*'  cried  I,  and  hastened 
down  stairs. 

The  next  day  I  had  not  courage  to  go  there.  Hie  thnd 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  Emilia  sent  me  word  by  a  boyiflio 
had  already  brought  me  many  a  message  from  the  sisters,  and 
had  carried  bock  flowers  and  fruits  to  them  in  return,  thst  I 
should  not  f'lil  that  day.  I  came  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
foimd  the  £ither  alone,  who,  in  many  respects,  improved  wet 
paces  and  steps,  my  goings  and  comings,  my  bearii^  and 
behaviour,  and,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  wil£  me. 
The  younger  daughter  came  in  towards  the  end  of  the  hour, 
and  danced  with  me  a  very  gracefrd  minuet,  in  which  lier 
movements  were  extraordinarily  pleasing,  and  her  &ther  de> 
clared  that  he  had  rarely  seen  a  prettier  and  more  ^^wmMy 
pair  upon  his  floor.  Afrer  the  lesson,  I  went  as  usual  into 
the  sitting-room ;  the  father  left  us  alone ;  I  missed  Lucinda. 
^'  She  is  in  bed,"  said  Emilia,  *'  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  do  not 
be  concerned  about  it.  Her  mental  illness  is  first  alleviated 
when  she  fimcies  herself  bodily  sick ;  she  does  not  like  to  die* 
and  therefore  she  then  does  what  we  wish.  We  have  certaia 
family  medicines  which  she  takes,  and  reposes ;  and  thtis,  bv 
dep^ees,  the  swelling  waves  subside.  She  is,  indeed,  too  good 
and  amiable  in  such  an  imaginary  sickness,  and  as  she  is  in 
reality  vc^  well,  and  is  only  attacked  by  passion,  she  iauu 
giiies  various  kinds  of  romantic  deaths,  with  which  she 
frightens  herself  in  a  pleasant  manner,  like  children  wben  na 
tcU  them  ghost-stories.  Thus,  yesterday  evening,  she  aa> 
nounced  to  me  with  great  vehemence,  that  this  lime  she  shoRdd 
certainly  die,  and  that  only  when  she  was  really  near  deatt^ 
they  should  bring  again  before  her  the  ungrateful  fidse  friend, 
who  had  at  first  acted  so  handsomely  to  her,  and  now  treated 
her  so  ill ;  she  would  reproach  him  bitterly,  and  then  give  iq» 
the  ghost."  "  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty,"  exclaimed  I,  "  « 
having  expressed  any  sort  of  aflection  for  her.  I  know  some- 
body  who  can  best  bear  me  witness  in  this  respect.*'    Emilia 
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imiled  and  rejoined,  '*  I  tinderstand  you ;  and  if  we  axe  noi> 
discreet  and  determined,  we  sliall  all  find  ourselyes  in  a  bad 
plight  together.  Wliat  will  you  say  if  I  entreat  you  not  to 
continue  your  lessons?  You  have,  I  believe,  four  tickets 
yet  of  the  last  month,  and  my  &ther  has  ahready  declared 
that  he  finds  it  inexcusable  to  take  your  money  any  longer, 
unless  you  wish  to  deyote  yourself  to  the  art  of  dancing  in  a 
more  serious  manner ;  what  is  required  by  a  young  man  of 
the  world  you  possess  already."  *'  And  do  you,  En^a,  give 
me  this  advice,  to  avoid  your  house?"  replied  I.  "Yes,  I 
do,"  said  she,  "  but  not  of  myself.  Only  listen.  When  you 
hastened  away,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  had  the  cards  cut 
for  you,  and  ihe  same  response  was  repeated  thrice,  and  each 
time  more  emphatically.  You  were  surroimded  by  everything 
good  and  pleasing,  by  Mends  and  great  lords,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  money.  The  ladies  kept  themselves  at  some  dis- 
tance. My  poor  sister  in  particular  stood  always  the  &rthest 
off;  one  other  advanced  constantly  nearer  to  you,  but  never 
<;ame  up  to  your  side,  for  a  third  person,  of  the  male  sex, 
always  came  between.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  thought  that 
I  myself  was  meant  by  the  second  lady,  and  after  this  confes- 
sion you  will  best  comprehend  my  well-meant  counsel.  To 
an  absent  friend  I  have  promised  my  heart  and  my  hand,  and, 
until  now,  I  loved  him  above  all ;  yet  it  might  be  possible  for 
your  presence  to  become  more  important  to  me  than  hitherto, 
and  what  kind  of  a  situation  would  you  have  between  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  you  had  made  unhappy  by  your  affec- 
tion, and  the  other  by  your  coldness,  and  all  this  ado  about 
nothing  and  only  for  a  i^ort  time  ?  For  if  we  had  not  known 
already  who  you  are  and  what  are  your  expectations,  the 
cards  would  have  placed  it  before  my  eyes  in  the  dearest 
manner.  Fare  you  well ! "  said  she,  and  gave  me  her  hand. 
I  hesitated.  "  Now,"  said  she,  leading  me  towards  the  door, 
"  that  it  may  really  be  the  last  time  that  wo  shall  speak  to 
each  other,  take  what  I  would  otherwise  have  denied  you." 
She  fell  upon  my  neck^  and  kissed  me  most  tenderly.  I 
embraced  her,  and  pressed  her  to  my  bosom. 

At  this  moment  th^  sid^-door  flew  open,  and  her  sister,  in 
a  light  but  becoming(nighi-dres8,  sprang  out  and  cried, ''  You 
shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  take  leave  of  him!"  Emilia 
4et  me  go,  and  Lucinda  seized  me,  clasped  herself  &st  to  my 
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heart,  pressed  her  black  locks*  upon  my  cheeks,  and  xemaineS 
in  this  position  for  some  time.  And  thus  I  found  myseilf  iv 
the  dilemma  between  two  sisters  which  Emilia  had  prophe- 
sied to  me  a  moment  before.  Lucinda  let  me  loose,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  my  face*  I  would  have  taken  her  hand 
and  said  something  Mendly  to  her,  but  she  turned  hezaetf 
away,  walked  with  violent  steps  up  and  down  the  room  fixr 
some  time,  and  then  threw  herself  into  a  comer  of  the  aoAu 
Emilia  went  to  her,  but  was  immediately  repulsed,  and  here 
began  a  scene  whicii  is  yet  painM  to  me  in  the  reooUectian, 
and  which,  although  really  it  had  nothing  theatrical  about  it, 
but  was  quite  suitable  to  a  lively  young  Frenchwoman,  could 
only  be  properly  repeated  in  the  theatre  by  a  good  and 
feeling  actress. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thousand  reproadies. 
*^  This  is  not  the  first  heart,"  she  cried,  **  that  was  inclining 
itself  to  me,  and  that  you  have  turned  away.  Was  it  not  just  so 
with  him  who  is  absent,  and  who  at  last  betrothed  himiBftlf  to 
you  under  my  very  eyes  ?  I  was  compelled  to  look  on ;  I  en- 
dured it ;  but  I  know  how  many  thousand  tears  it  has  cost  me. 
This  one,  too,  you  have  now  taken  away  from  me,  without 
letting  the  other  go ;  and  how  many  do  you  not  manage  to 
keep  at  once  ?  I  am  frank  and  good-natured,  and  every  one 
thinks  he  knows  me  soon,  and  may  neglect  me.  Ton  are 
secret  and  quiet,  and  people  think  wonders  of  what  may  be 
concealed  behind  you.  Yet  there  is  nothing  behind  but  a 
cold,  selfish  heart  that  can  sacrifice  everything  to  itself;  this 
nobody  learns  so  easily,  because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in  your 
breast ;  and  just  as  little  do  they  know  of  my  warm,  true 
heart,  which  I  carry  about  with  me  as  open  as  my  face." 

Emilia  was  silent,  and  had  sat  down  by  her  sister,  who  became 
constantly  more  and  more  excited  in  her  discourse,  and  let  oer« 
tain  private  matters  slip  out,  which  it  was  not  exactly  proper  &r 
me  to  know.  Emilia,  on  tiiie  other  hand,  who  was  tmng  to 
pacify  her  sister,  made  me  a  sign  from  behind  that  1  should 
withdraw ;  but  as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand 
eyes,  Lucinda  seemed  to  have  noticed  this  also.  She  sprang 
ixp  and  advanced  to  me,  but  not  with  vehemence.  She  stood 
before  me,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something.  Then  aha 
said,  ''  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you ;  I  make  no  further  pre« 
tensions  to  you.     But  neitner  shall  you  have  him,  sister  1*^ 
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>Vith  these  words  she  grasped  me  very  singularly  by  the 
iiead,  thrustiiig  both  her  hands  into  my  locks,  pressing  my 
face  to  hers,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  the  mouth.  *'  Now,'* 
cried  she,  "  fear  my  curse !  Woe  upon  woe,  for  ever  and  ever, 
to  her  who  kisses  these  lips  for  the  first  time  after  me !  Dare 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him !  I  know  heaven  hears 
me  this  time.  And  you,  Sir,  hasten  now,  hasten  away  as  &st 
es  you  can!" 

I  flew  down  the  stairs,  with  the  firm  determination  never 
to  outer  the  house  again. 
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The  German  poets,  since  they,  as  members  of  a  eorpaa&m^ 
no  longer  stood  as  one  man,  (Ud  not  enjoy  the  smalleflt  advan- 
tages in  the  citizen- world.  They  had  neither  support,  standi 
ing,  nor  respectability,  except  in  so  far  as  their  other  positioii 
was  favourable  to  them,  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  mere 
chance  whether  talent  was  bom  to  honour  or  to  disgrace.  A 
poor  son  of  earth,  >vith  a  consciousness  of  mind  and  &caltieSr 
was  forced  to  crawl  along  painAilly  through  life,  and,  from,  the 
pressure  of  momentary  necessities,  to  squander  the  gifts  wbich 
perchance  he  had  received  &om  the  Muses.  Occasional  poems, 
the  first  and  most  genuine  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  had  become 
despicable  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nation  even  now  caimot 
attain  a  conception  of  their  high  value ;  and  a  poet,  if  he  did 
not  strike  altogether  into  Giinther's  path,  appeared  in  the  worid 
in  the  most  melancholy  state  of  subserviency,  as  a  jester  and 
parasite,  so  that  both  on  the  theatre  and  on  the  stage  of  life 
he  represented  a  character  which  any  one  and  every  one  could 
abuse  at  pleasure* 

K,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muse  associated  herself  with  men  of 
respectability,  these  received  thereby  a  lustre  whi«dx  yp^ 
reflected  back  to  the  donor.  Noblemen  well  versed  m  life, 
like  Hagedom,  dignified  citizens,  like  Brookes,  distinguished 
men  of  science,  like  Haller,  appeared  among  the  first  in  the 
nation,  to  be  equal  with  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  pri2»d. 
Those  persons,  too,  were  specially  honoured,  who,  together 
with  this  pleasing  talent,  distinguished  themselves  as  active, 
faithful  men  of  business.  In  this  way  Uz,  Babener,  and 
Weisse  enjoyed  a  respect  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind ;  people  had 
here  to  value,  when  combined,  those  most  heterogeneous 
qualities  which  are  seldom  foimd  united.  * 

But  now  the  time  was  to  come  when  poetic  genius  should 
become  aware  of  itself,  should  create  for  itself  its  own  relations, 
and  imderstand  how  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  an  independent 
dignity.    Everything  necessary  to  found  such  an  epoch  waff 
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combined  in  Klopstogk.  Considered  both  from  the  sensual 
and  moral  side,  he  was  a  pure  young  man.  Seriously  and 
thoroughly  educated,  he  places,  from  his  youth  upwards,  a  great 
value  upon  himself  and  upon  whatever  he  does,  and  while 
considerately  measuring  out  beforehand  the  steps  of  his  life, 
turns,  with  a  presentiment  of  the  whole  strength  of  his  interna* 
nature,  towards  the  loftiest  and  most  grateful  theme.  The 
Messiah,  a  name  which  betokens  infinite  attributes,  was  to  be 
glorified  afresh  by  him.  The  Bedeemer  was  to  be  the  here 
whom  the  poet  thought  to  accompany  through  earthly  lowli- 
ness and  sorrows  to  the  highest  heavenly  triumphs.  Every- 
thing Godlike,  angelic,  and  human  that  lay  in  the  young  soul 
was  here  called  into  requisition.  Brought  ut>  by  the  Bible 
and  nourished  by  its  strength,  he  now  Uves  with  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  forerunners,  as  if  they  were  present;  yet  all 
these  are  only  evoked  from  ages  to  draw  a  bright  halo  roimd 
the  One  whose  humiliation  they  behold  with  astonishment, 
and  in  whose  exaltation  they  are  gloriously  to  bear  a  part. 
For  at  last,  after  glooidy  and  horrible  hours,  the  everlasting 
Judge  will  imcloud  his  &ce,  again  acknowledge  his  Son  and 
fellow-God,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  wiU.  again  lead  to  Him 
alienated  men,  nay,  even  a  faUen  spirit.  Tne  living  heavens 
shout  with  a  iJiousand  angel  voices  roimd  the  throne,  and  a 
radiance  of  love  gushes  out  over  the  universe,  which  shortly 
before  had  fastened  its  looks  upon  a  fearfrd  place  of  sacrifice. 
The  heavenly  peace  which  Elopstock  felt  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  this  poem,  communicates  itself  even  now  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  first  ten  cantos,  without  allowing 
certain  requisitions  to  be  brought  forward,  which  an  advancing 
cultivation  does  not  willingly  abandon. 

The  dignity  of  the  subject  elevated  id  the  poet  the  feeling 
of  his  own  personality.  That  he  himself  would  enter  here- 
after into  those  choirs,  that  the  God-Man  would  distinguish 
him,  nay,  give  him  face  to  face  the  reward  for  his  labours, 
which  even  here  every  feeling,  pious  heart  had  fondly  paid  in 
many  a  pure  tear — ^these  were  such  innocent,  childlike  thoughts 
and  hopes,  as  only  a  well-constituted  mind  can  conceive  and 
cherish.  Thus  Klopstock  gained  the  perfect  right  to  regard 
himself  as  a  consecrated  person,  and  thus  in  his  actions  he 
studied  the  most  scrupulous^  purity.  Even  in  his  old  age  it 
troubled  him  exceedingly  that  he  nad  given  his  earliest  lovo 
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to  a  lady  who,  by  manring  another,  left  him  in  tmcertainty 
whether  she  had  really  lov^  him  or  been  worthy  of  him.  Tlie 
sentiments  which  bound  him  to  Meta,  their  hearty,  tranqnfl 
affection,  their  short  sacred  married  life,  the  aversion  of  the 
surviving  husband  from  a  second  union,  all  is  of  that  kind  whidl 
may  weU  be  remembered  hereafter  in  the  circle  of  the  blessed. 

This  honourable  conduct  towards  himself  was  still  further 
enhanced  by  his  being  jBivourably  received  for  a  long  time  in 
well-minded  Denmark,  in  the  house  of  a  great,  and,  htunanlT 
speaking,  excellent  statesman.  Here,  in  a  nigher  ciiole,  whioa 
was  exclusive  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  to  external 
manners  and  attention  towards  the  world,  his  tendency  became 
still  more  decided.  A  composed  demeanour,  a  measured 
speech,  and  a  laconism  even  when  he  spoke  openly  and 
decidedly,  gave  him,  through  his  whole  life,  a  certain  diplo- 
matic ministerial  consequence,  which  seemed  to  be  at  varianee 
with  his  tender  natural  feelings,  although  both  sprang 'from 
one  source.  Of  all  this,  his  first  works  give  a  clear  transcripi 
and  type,  and  they  thus  could  not  but  gain  an  incredible  infla* 
ence.  That,  however,  he  personally  assisted  others  who  were 
struggling  in  life  and  poetry,  has  scarcely  been  mentioned,  as 
one  of  his  most  decided  characteristics. 

But  just  such  a  frirtherance  of  yoimg  people  in  literary 
action  and  pursuit,  a  hopeM  pleasure  in  bringing  forward 
men  not  fiivoured  by  fortune,  and  making  the  way  easy  to 
them,  has  rendered  illustrious  one  German,  who,  in  respect  to 
the  dignity  which  he  gave  himself,  may  be  named  as  the  second, 
but,  in  regard  to  his  living  influence,  as  the  first.  It  will 
escape  no  one  that  Gleim  is  here  meant.  In  possession  of  an 
obscure,  indeed,  but  lucrative  office,  residing  in  a  pleasandy 
situated  spot,  not  too  large,  and  enlivened  by  military,  civiCy 
and  literary  activity,  whence  proceeded  the  revenues  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  institution,  not  without  a  part  of  them  remaining 
behind  for  the  advantage  of  the  place,  he  felt  within  himflelf 
also  a  lively  productive  impulse,  which,  however,  with  all  its 
strength,  was  not  quite  enough  for  him,  and  therefore  he 
gave  himself  up  to  another,  perhaps  stronger  impulse,  namely^ 
fiiat  of  making  others  produce  something.  Both  these  activities 
were  intertwined  incessantly  during  his  whole  long  life.  He 
could  as  easily  have  lived  without  taking  breath,  as  without 
writing  poetiy  and  making  presents,  and  by  helping  needy 
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talents  of  all  kinds  through  earlier  or  later  embarrassments, 
-contributing  to  the  honour  of  literature,  he  gained  so  many 
friends,  debtors,  and  dependents,  that  they  "willingly  allowed  his 
diffiise  verses  to  pass,  since  they  could  give  hirn  nothing  in 
return  for  his  rich  benefits  but  endurance  of  his  poetry. 

Now,  the  high  idea  which  these  two  men  might  well  form 
of  their  own  worth,  and  by  which  others  were  induced  also 
to  think  themselves  somebody,  has  produced  very  great  and 
beautiful  results,  both  in  public  and  private.  But  this  con- 
sciousness, honourable  as  it  is,  called  a  peculiar  evil  down  for 
themselves,  for  those  around  them,  and  for  their  time.  If^ 
judging  from  their  intellectual  effects,  both  these  men  may 
without  hesitation  be  called  great,  with  respect  to  the  world 
they  remained  but  small,  and  considered  in  comparison  with 
a  more  stirring  life,  their  external  position  was  nought.  The 
day  is  long,  and  so  is  the  night ;  one  cannot  be  always  writ* 
ing  poetry,  or  doing,  or  giving ;  their  time  could  not  be  filled 
up  like  that  of  people  of  the  world,  and  men  of  rank  and 
wealth;  they  therefore  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  par* 
ticTilar  limited  situations,  attached  an  importance  to  meir 
daily  afi&irs  which  they  should  only  have  allowed  themselves 
amongst  each  other,  and  took  more  than  reasonable  delight  in 
their  own  jokes,  which,  though  they  made  the  moment  agree- 
able, could  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  end.  They  received 
praise  and  honour  from  others,  as  they  deserved ;  they  gave  it 
back,  with  measure  indeed,  but  always  too  profusely;  and 
because  they  felt  that  their  friendship  was  worth  mudi,  they 
were  pleased  to  express  it  repeatedly,  ai^d  in  this  spared  neither 
paper  nor  ink.  Thus  arose  those  correspondences,  at  the  defi- 
ciency of  which  in  solid  contents  the  modem  world  wonders,  nor 
can  it  be  blamed,  when  it  hardly  sees  the  possibility  of  eminent 
men  delighting  tiiemselves  in  such  an  interchange  of  nothing, 
or  when  it  expresses  the  wish  that  such  leaves  might  have 
•remained  imprinted.  But  we  may  suffer  these  few  volumes 
always  to  stand  along  with  so  many  others  upon  our  book- 
shelves, if  we  have  learned  from  them  the  fact  that  even  the 
most  eminent  man  lives  only  by  the  day,  and  enjoys  but  a 
sorry  entertainment,  when  he  tliows  himself  too  much  back 
upon  himself,  and  neglects  to  grasp  into  the  frdness  of  the 
external  world,  where  alone  he  can  find  nourishment  for  his 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  a  standard  fcr  its  measurement. 
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The  activity  of  these  men  was  in  its  finest  bloom,  when  w& 
yoni^  folks  began  also  to  bestir  ourselves  in  our  own  cirde, 
and  with  my  younger  friends,  if  not  with  older  persons  too,  I 
was  pretty  much  in  the  way  of  falh'ng  into  this  sort  of  mutnat 
flattery,  forbearance,  raising  and  supporting.  In  my  imme- 
diate  sphere,  whatever  I  produced  could  always  be  reckoned 
good.  Ladies,  friends,  and  patrons  will  not  consider  bad  that 
which  is  undertaken  and  written  out  of  affection  for  them. 
From  such  obligations  at  last  arises  the  expression  of  an  empty 
satisfaction  with  each  other,  in  the  phrases  of  which  a  cha- 
racter is  easUy  lost,  if  it  is  not  from  time  to  time  steeled  to 
higher  excellence. 

And  thus  I  had  the  happiness  to  say  that,  by  means  of  an 
unexpected  acquaintance,  slU  the  self-complacency,  love  of  the 
looking-glass,  vanity,  pride,  and  haughtiness  that  might  have 
been  resting  or  working  within  me,  were  exposed  to  a  very 
severe  trial,  which  was  unique  in  its  kind,  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  time,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more 
searching  and  more  sorely  felt. 

For  the  most  important  event,  one  that  was  to  have  the 
weightiest  consequences  for  me,  was  my  acquaintarce  with. 
HeIdeb,  and  ike  nearer  connexion  mth  hil  whid.  sprung 
from  it.  He  accompanied  tlie  travels  of  the  Prince  of  Hoi* 
stein-Eutin,  who  was  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mind,  and  had 
come  with  him  to  Strasburg.  Our  society,  as  soon  as  it  knew 
of  his  arrival,  was  seized  with  a  great  longing  to  approach 
him,  and  this  good  fortune  happened  to  me  first,  quite  unex- 
pectedly  and  by  chance.  I  had  gone  to  the  Ghost  tavern  to 
inquire  after  some  distinguished  stranger  or  other.  Just  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  I  found  a  man  who  was  on  the  point 
of  ascending,  and  whom  I  might  have  taken  for  a  clergyman. 
His  powdered  hair  was  put  up  in  a  queue,  his  black  cdothes 
likewise  distinguished  him,  but  still  more  a  long  black  silk 
mantle,  the  skirts  of  which  he  had  gathered  up  and  stuck  into 
his  pocket.  This  somewhat  striking,  but  yet,  on  the  whole, 
pohte  and  pleasing  figure,  of  which  I  had  already  been  told,, 
left  me  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  the  celebrated  new- 
comer, and  my  address  was  to  convince  him  at  once  that  I 
knew  him.  He  asked  my  name,  which  could  be  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him ;  but  my  frankness  seemed  to  please  him,  sinoe- 
ue  returned  it  with  great  friendliness,  and  as  we  mounted  tho* 
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stairs,  showed  himself  ready  immediately  for  animated  oom- 
munication.  I  have  forgotten  whom  we  yisit^  then ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  at  parting  I  begged  permission  to  wait 
on  him  at  his  own  residence,  which  he  granted  me  kindly 
enough.  I  did  not  neglect  to  avail  myself  repeatedly  of  this 
favour,  and  was  more  and  more  attracted  by  hinu  He  had 
somewhat  of  softness  in  his  manner,  which  was  very  suitable 
and  becoming,  without  being  exactly  easy.  A  round  &ce,  an 
imposing  forehead,  a  somewhat  puggish  nose,  a  mouth  some- 
what prominent,  but  highly  characteristic,  pleasing,  and  ami- 
able ;  a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes  under  black  eye-brows,  which 
did  not  Ml  of  their  effect,  although  one  of  them  used  to  be  red 
and  inflamed.  By  various  questions  he  tried  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  me  and  my  situation,  and  his  power  of  attnie- 
tion  operated  on  me  with  growing  strength.  I  was,  generally 
speakmg,  of  a  very  confiding  disposition,  and  with  him  espe- 
cially I  had  no  secrets.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
repelling  pulse  of  his  nature  b^an  to  appear,  and  placed  m& 
in  no  small  imeasiiiess.  I  related  to  him  many  things  of  my 
youthful  occupations  and  taste,  and  among  others,  of  a  coUee- 
tion  of  seals,  which  I  had  principally  gotten  together  throu^ 
the  assistance  of  our  family  Mend,  who  had  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. I  had  arranged  them  according  to  the  8Me 
Calendar^  and  by  this  means  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  potentates,  the  greater  and  lesser  mightinesses> 
and  powers,  even  down  to  the  nobility  imder  them.  These 
heraldic  insignia  had  often,  and  in  particular  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  coronation,  been  of  use  to  my  memory.  I  spoke  of  these- 
things  with  some  complacency ;  but  he  was  of  another  opinion, 
and  not  only  stripped  the  subject  of  all  interest,  but  also  con- 
trived to  make  it  ridiculous  and  nearly  di^usting. 

From  this  his  spirit  of  contradiction  I  had  much  to  endure ;. 
for  he  had  resolved,  partly  because  he  wished  to  separate  from 
the  prince,  partly  on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eye,  to  re- 
main in  Strasburg.  This  complaint  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
venient and  impleasant,  and  the  more  troublesome  since  it  can 
be  cured  only  by  a  painful,  highly  irritating  and  uncertain 
operation.  The  tear-bag  is  closed  below,  so  ti[Lat  the  moisture 
contained  in  it  cannot  flow  off  to  the  nose,  and  so  mudi  tlie 
less  as  the  adjacent  bone  is  deficient  in  the  aperture  by  which 
tJiiis  secretion  ^ould  naturally  take  place.    The  bottom  of  tlia 
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tear-bag  must  therefore  be  cut  open,  and  the  bone  boxed 
throi^h,  when  a  horse-hair  is  drawn  through  the  lachrymal 
point,  then  down  through  the  opened  bag,  and  the  new  canal 
thus  put  into  connexion  with  it,  and  this  hair  is  moved  backi- 
wards  and  forwards  every  day,  in  order  to  restore  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  parts ; — all  which  cannot  be  dons  or 
attained,  if  an  incision  is  not  first  made  externally  in  that 
place. 

Herder  was  now  separated  &om  the  prince,  was  moved  into 
lodgings  of  his  own,  and  resolved  to  have  himself  operated 
upon  by  Lobstein.  Here  those  exercises  by  which  I  had, 
sought  to  blimt  my  sensibility  did  me  good  service ;  I  was 
able  to  be  present  at  the  operation,  and  to  be  serviceable  and 
helpful  in  many  ways  to  so  worthy  a  man.  I  found  here  every 
reason  to  admire  his  great  firmness  and  endurance :  for  neither 
during  the  numerous  surgical  operations,  nor  at  the  oft-repeated 
pauifiil  dressings,  did  he  show  himself  in  any  degree  iixitable, 
and  of  all  of  us  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  who  suffered  least. 
But  in  the  intervals,  indeed,  we  had  to  endure  the  changes  of 
his  temper  in  many  ways.  I  say  we,  for  besides  myself^  a 
pleasant  Eussian,  named  Peglow,  was  mostly  witii  him. 
This  man  had  been  an  early  acquaintance  of  Herder's  in  Biga, 
and  though  no  longer  a  youth,  was  trying  to  perfect  himself 
in  surgery  imder  Lobstein's  guidance.  Herder  could  be  chann- 
ingly  prepossessing  and  bnlliant,  but  he  coidd  just  as  easily 
turn  an  iU-himioured  side  foremost.  All  men,  indeed,  have 
this  attraction  and  repulsion,  according  to  their  nature,  some 
jnore,  some  less,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  pulsations ; 
few  can  really  control  their  peculiarities  in  this  respect,  many 
in  appearance.  As  for  Herder,  the  preponderance  of  his  con- 
tradictory, bitter,  biting  himiour  was  certainly  derived  from  his 
disease  and  the  sufferings  arising  from  it.  This  case  offcea 
occurs  in  life ;  one  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  consideration 
the  moral  effect  of  sickly  conditions,  and  one  therefore  judges 
many  characters  very  imjustly,  because  it  is  assumed  "fliat  all 
men  are  healthy,  and  required  of  them  that  they  shall  conduct 
themselves  accordingly. 

During  the  whole  time  of  this  cure  I  visited  Herder  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  I  even  remained  whole  days  with  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  accustomed  myself  so  much  the  more  to  his 
chiding  and  fault-finding,  as  I  daily  learned  to  appreciate  his 


bcMUCiiui  and  great  qualities,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  hia 
profound  views.  The  influence  of  this  good-natured  blusterer  I 
was  great  and  important.  He  was  five  years  older  than  I 
myself,  which  in  younger  days  makes  a  great  difference  to 
begin  with ;  and  as  I  acknowledged  him  for  what  he  was,  and 
tried  to  value  that  which  he  had  already  produced,  he  neces* 
sarily  gained  a  great  superiority  over  me.  But  the  situa- 
tion was  not  comfortable;  for  older  persoiis,  with  whom  I 
had  associated  hitherto,  had  sought  to  form  me  with  indul- 
gence, perhaps  had  even  spoiled  me  by  their  lenity ;  but  from 
Herder,  behave  as  one  might,  one  could  never  expect  ap- 
proval. As  now,  on  the  one  side,  my  great  affection  and. 
reverence  for  him,  and  on  the  other,  the  discontent  which  he 
excited  in  me,  were  continually  at  strife  with  each  other, 
there  arose  within  me  an  inward  struggle,  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  I  had  experienced  in  my  life.  Since  his  conversations 
were  at  all  times  important,  whether  he  asked,  answered,  or 
communicated  his  opinions  in  any  other  manner,  he  could  not 
but  advance  me  daily,  nay  hourly,  to  new  views.  At  Leipzig,  f/ 
I  had  accustomed  myself  to  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  exist- 
ence, and  my  general  knowledge  of  German  literature  could 
not  be  extended  by  my  situation  in  Frankfort ;  nay,  those 
mystico-religio- chemical  occupations  had  led  me  into  obscure 
regions,  and  what  had  been  passing  for  some  years  back  in 
the  wide  literary  world,  had  for  the  most  part  remained  im- 
known  to  me.  Now  I  was  at  once  made  acquainted  by  Her- 
der with  all  the  new  aspiration,  and  all  the  tendencies  which 
it  seemed  to  be  taking.  He  had  already  made  himself  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  by  his  Fragments^  his  Krifische  Walder 
{Critical  Woods),  and  other  works,  had  inmiediately  placed. 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  had  for  a 
long  time  drawn  towards  them  the  eyes  of  their  coimtry. 
What  an  agitation  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  mind-— 
what  a  fermentation  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  nature—^ 
can  neither  be  conceived  nor  described.  But  great  was  cer- 
tainly the  concealed  effort,  as  wiU  be  easily  admitted,  when  one 
reflects  for  how  many  years  afterwards  and  how  much  he  has 
done  and  produced. 

We  had  not  lived  together  long  in  this  manner  when  ha    ^ 
uonfided  to  me  that  he  meant  to  be  a  competitor  for  the  pruso 
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wbich  was  offered,  at  Berlin,  for  the  best  Iveatise  m  Urn 
origin  of  language.     His  work  was  already  nearly  aom* 
pleted,  and,  as  he  wrote  a  yery  neat  hand,  he  could  soon  coni^ 
xnnnicate  to  me,  in  parts,  a  legible  manuscript.    I  had  liefer 
reflected  on  such  subjects,  for  I  was  yet  too  deeply  involved 
in  the  midst  of  things  to  have  thought  about  their  beginning 
and  end.    The  question,  too,  seemed  to  me  in  some  meamne 
an  idle  one ;  for  if  God  had  created  man  as  man,  language 
was  just  as  innate  in  him  as  walking  erect ;  he  must  have 
just  as  well  perceived  that  he  could  sing  with  his  throat,  and 
\  modify  the  tones  in  various  wap  with  tongue,  palate,  and 
lips,  as  he  must  have  remarked  that  he  could  waJ^  and  take 
^  hold  of  things.     If  man  was  of  divine  origin,  so  was  also  Ian- 
giiage  itself;  and  if  man,  considered  in  the  circle  of  natuze, 
^  was  a  natural  being,  language  was  likewise  natural,    lliese 
two  things,  like  soxd  and  body,  I  could  never  separalOL 
'   Sussmilch,  with  a  realism  crude  yet  somewhat  fantastically 
I    devised,  had  declared  himself  for  the  divine  origin,  that  ia, 
I   that  God  had  played  the  schoolmaster  to  the  first  men.     Her- 
I   der's  treatise  went  to  show  that  man  as  man  could  and  must 
,   have  attained  to  language  by  his  own  powers.     I  read  the 
treatise  with  much  pleasure,  and  it  was  of  special  aid  in 
strengtbem'ng  my  mind ;  only  I  did  not  stand  high  enough 
either  in  knowledge  or  thought  to  form  a  solid  jud^ent  upon 
it.     I  therefore  gave  the  author  my  applause,  adding  only  a 
few  remarks  which  flowed  from  my  way  of  viewing  the  sub- 
lect.     But  one  was  received  iust  like  the  other ;  there  wag 
scolding  and  blmning,  whethei  one  agreed  mfh  him  condi. 
tionally  or  unconditionally.     The  fat  surgeon  had  less  patience 
than  I ;  he  humorously  declined  the  commimication  of  this 
prize-essay,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  medi- 
tate on  such  abstract  topics.     He  urged  us  in  preference  to  a 
game  of  ombre,  which  we  commonly  played  together  in  the 
evening. 

During  so  troublesome  and  painful  a  cure.  Herder  lost 
nothing  of  his  vivacity ;  but  it  became  less  and  less  amiable. 
He  could  not  write  a  note  to  ask  for  anything,  that  woidd  not 
be  spiced  with  some  scoff  or  other  Once,  for  instance,  ho 
wrote  to  me  thus :— 


hsbdeb's  sabcashb. 
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^  If  those  letters  of  Brutus  thou  hast  in  thy  Cicero's  letters, 
Thou,  whom  consolers  of  schoplSy  deck'd  out  in  magnificent  bindingi, 
Soothe  from  their  well  plan'd  shelres— yet  more  by  the  outside  than 

inside, 
Thou,  who  from  gods  art  descFuded,  or  Goths,  or  from  origin  filthy,* 
Gothe,  send  them  to  me." 

It  was  not  polite,  indeed,  tbat  be  should  allow  liimself  this 
jest  on  my  name ;  fpr  a  man's  name  is  not  like  a  mantle, 
which  merely  hangs  about  him,  and  which,  perchance,  may 
be  safely  twitched  and  pulled ;  but  is  a  peifectly  fitting  gar- 
ment, which  has  grown  over  and  over  him  like  his  very  skin, 
at  which  one  cannot  scratch  and  scrape  without  wounding 

the  man  himself. 

The  first  reproach,  on  the  contrary,  was  better  founded. 
I  had  brought  with  me  to  Strasburg  ijae  authors  I  had  ob- 
tained, by  exchange,  firom  Langer,  with  various  fine  editions 
from  my  other's  collection  besides,  and  had  set  them  up  on  a 
neat  book-case,  with  the  best  intentions  of  using  them.  But 
how  should  my  time,  which  I  split  up  into  an  hundred 
different  activities,  suffice  for  that  ?  Herder,  who  was  most 
attentive  to  books,  since  he  had  need  of  them  every  moment, 
perceived  my  fine  collection  at  his  first  visit,  but  soon  saw, 
too,  that  I  made  no  use  of  them.  He,  therefore,  as  the 
greatest  enemy  to  all  false  appearances  and  ostentation,  was 
accustomed,  on  occasion,  to  rally  me  upon  the  subject. 

Another  sarcastic  poem  occurs  to  me,  which  he  sent  me 
one  evening,  when  I  had  been  telling  him  a  great  deal  about 
the  Dresden  gallery.  I  had,  indeed,  not  penetrated  into  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  Dominico  Feti,  an 
excellent  artist,  although  a  humorist,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  first  rank,  had  interested  me  much.  Scripture  subjects 
had  to  be  painted.  He  confined  himself  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment parables,  and  was  fond  of  representing  them  with  much 
originahty,  taste,  and  good-humour.  He  brought  them  alto- 
gether into  every-day  £fe,  and  the  spirited  ana  naive  details 
of  his  compositions,  recommended  by  a  free  pencil,  had  made 
a  vivid  impression  upon  me.  At  this,  my  childish  enthusiasm 
for  art.  Herder  sneered  in  the  following  fashion  :— 

*  The  German  word  is  **  Koth,"  and  the  whole  object  of  the  Hue  is  tD 
Introduce  a  play  on  the  words  <<  Gdthe/'  "Gtftter,"  «*Gotbai,^  md 
'*  Koth.''— TVaiM. 
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'*  From  sympathTf 
The  master  I  like  bat  oi  aR 
Dominico  Fcti  thej  calL 
A  parable  from  Scripture  he  is  able 
Neatly  to  torn  into  a  crazy  fiible 
From  sympathy : — thoa  crazy  panUe  1 " 

I  could  mention  many  jokes  of  the  kind,  more  or  lets  clear 
wr  abstruse,  cheerful  or  bitter.  Thev  did  not  vex  me,  bvt 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable.  Yet  since  I  knew  how  to  vahie 
highly  everything  that  contributed  to  my  own  cultiyation,  and 
as  I  had  often  given  up  former  opinions  and  indinations,  I 
80on  accommodated  myself,  and  only  sought,  as  &r  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  from  my  point  of  view,  to  distinguish  jiut 
blame  from  unjust  invectives.  And  thus  no  day  passed  over 
that  had  not  been,  in  the  most  fruitful  manner,  instmctlTe 
to  me. 

I  was  made  acquainted  by  him  with  poetry  from  qnite  a 
different  side,  in  another  light  than  heretofore,  and  one,  too, 
which  suited  me  well.     The  poetic  art  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
he  treated  ingeniously  after  his  predecessor  Lowth — popular 
poetry,  the  traditions  of  which  in  Alsace  he  urged  us  to 
search  after ;  and  the  oldest  records  existing  as  poetry^-HiIi 
bore  witness  that  poetry  in  general  was  a  ^ft  to  the  world 
and  to  nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  (^  a  lew  re-^ 
fined,  cultivated  men.     I  swallowed  all  this,  and  the  more 
eager  I  was  in  receiving,  the  more  liberal  was  he  in  giving, 
80  that  we  spent  the  most  interesting  hours  together.    The 
other  natural  studies  which  I  had  begun,  I  endeavoured  to 
continue,  and  as  one  always  has  time  enough,  if  one  will  apply 
it  well,  so  amongst  them  aU  I  succeeded  in  doing  twice  or  thnoe 
as  much  as  usuaL  As  to  the  fulness  of  those  few  weeks  duringi 
which  we  lived  together,  I  can  well  say  that  aU  which  Herder 
has  gradually  produced  since,  was  tiien  annoimced  in  the  I 
germ,  and  that  I  thereby  fell  into  the  fortimate  condition  that  i 
I  could  completely  attach  to  something  higher,  and  expand  all  f 
that  I  had  hitherto  thought,  learned,  and  made  my  own.  j 
Had  Herder  been  methodical,  I  should  have  found  the  most  \ 
precious  guide  for  giving  a  durable  tendency  to  my  coltiva-  • 
tion ;  but  he  was  more  inclined  to  examine  and  stimulate, 
than  to  lead  and  conduct.    Thus  he  at  first  made  me  acquainted 
with  Hamann's  writings,  uDon  which  he  set  a  very  great  Yalue. 
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But  instead  of  instructmg  me  as  to  these,  and  making  the 
bias  and  drift  of  his  extraordinaiy  mind  intelligible  to  me,  it 
generally  only  served  him  for  amusement  when  I  behaved 
strangely  enough,  in  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  such  sibyl- 
line leaves.  However,  I  coidd  well  feel  that  something  in 
Hamann's  writings  appealed  to  me ;  and  to  this  I  gave  myself 
up,  without  knowing  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  leading 
me. 

After  the  cure  had  lasted  longer  than  was  reasonable.  Lob- 
stein  had  begim  to  hesitate,  and  to  repeat  himself  in  his  treat- 
ment, so  that  the  affair  woidd  not  come  to  an  end;  and 
Peglow,  too,  had  confided  to  me  in  private  that  a  favourable 
issue  was  hardly  to  be  expected ;  the  whole  position  became 
gloomy;  Herder  became  impatient  and  out  of  temper,  he 
could  not  succeed  in  continuing  his  activity  as  heretofore, 
and  was  obliged  to  restrain  himself  the  more,  as  they  began 
to  lay  the  blame  of  the  siurgical  failure  upon  his  too  great 
mental  exertion,  and  his  uninterrupted,  animated,  nay,  meny 
intercourse  with  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  so  much 
trouble  and  suffering,  the  artificial  tear-channel  would  not 
form  itself,  and  the  communication  intended  would  not  take 
place.  It  was  necessaiy  to  let  the  woimd  heal  over  in  order 
that  the  disease  should  not  become  worse.  If,  now,  during 
the  operation,  one  could  but  admire  Herder's  firmness  under 
such  pains,  his  melancholy  and  even  fierce  resignation  to  the 
idea  that  he  must  bear  such  a  blot  about  him  all  his  life,  had 
about  it  something  truly  sublime,  by  which  he  gained  for 
ever  the  reverence  of  those  who  saw  and  loved  hun.  This 
disease,  which  disfigured  so  expressive  a  countenance,  must 
have  been  so  much  the  more  afflicting  to  him,  as  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  an  excellent  lady  in  Darmstadt,  and  had 
gained  her  affections.  It  may  have  been  for  this  cause  prin- 
cipally that  he  submitted  to  the  cure,  in  order,  on  his  return, 
to  appear  more  free,  more  cheerftd,  and  more  Imndsome  in  the 
eyes  of  his  half-betrothed,  and  to  imite  himself  more  certainly 
and  indissolubly  with  her.  However,  he  hastened  away  from 
Strasburg  as  soon  as  possible,  and  since  his  stay  had  hitherto 
been  as  expensive  as  it  was  impleasant,  I  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  for  him,  which  he  promised  to  reftmd  by  an  appointed 
day.  The  time  passed  without  the  arrival  of  the  money.  My 
cceditor,  indeed,  did  not  dun  me ;  but  I  was  for  sevens  weeks 
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iu  embarrassment.  At  last  the  letter  and  the  money  cams^ 
and  even  here  he  did  not  act  unlike  himself;  for,  instead  ot 
thanks  or  an  apology,  his  letter  contained  nothing  but  satirical 
things  in  doggerel  verse,  which  would  have  puzzled,  if  not 
alienated,  ano&er ;  but  it  did  not  move  me  at  all,  for  I  bad 
conceived  so  great  and  powerM  an  idea  of  his  worth  that  it 
absorbed  everything  of  an  opposite  nature  whidi  could  hove 
injured  it. 

One  should  never  speak,  publicly  at  least,  of  one's  own 
faults,  or  those  of  others,  if  one  does  not  hope  to  efibct  some 
useful  piirpose  by  it ;  on  this  account  I  will  here  insert  cer- 
tain remarks  which  force  themselves  upon  me. 

Gratitude  and  ingratitude  belong  to  those  events  whaeli 
appear  every  moment  in  the  moral  world,  and  about  wliioh 
men  can  never  agree  among  themselves.  I  usually  distiiigiiidk 
between  non-thankfiilness,  ingratitude,  and  aversion  kom, 
gratitude.  The  first  is  innate  with  men,  nay,  created  with 
them ;  for  it  arises  &om  a  happy  volatile  fbi^tfulness  of  liie 
repulsive  as  well  as  of  the  delightM,  by  which  alone  the  eoB- 
tinuation  of  life  is  possible.  Man  needs  such  an  wUSwjift 
quantity  of  previous  and  concurrent  assistances  for  a  tolenUb 
existence,  tiiat  if  he  would  always  pay  to  the  sun  and  A& 
earth,  to  God  and  nature,  to  ancestors  and  parents,  to  friends 
and  companions,  the  thanks  due  to  them,  he  would  have 
neither  time  nor  feeling  left  to  receive  and  enjoy  new  benefits. 
But  if  the  natural  man  suffers  this  volatility  to  get  the  control 
in  and  over  him,  a  cold  indifference  gains  more  and  more  the 
ascendancy,  and  one  at  last  regard^  one's  benefiu^tor  as  a 
stranger,  to  whose  injury,  perhaps,  anything  may  be  under- 
taken, provided  it  be  advantageous  to  oursd[ves.  This  alone 
"^i  properly  be  called  ingratitude,  which  results  from  the 
rudeness  into  which  the  imcultivated  nature  must  necessarily 
lose  itself  at  last.  Aversion  from  gratitude,  however,  the 
rewarding  of  a  benefit  by  ill-natured  and  suUen  conduct,  is 
very  rare,  and  occurs  only  in  eminent  men,  such  as,  with  great 
natural  gifts,  and  a  presentiment  of  them,  being  bom  in  a 
lower  rank  of  society  or  in  a  helpless  condition,  must,  from. 
their  youth  upwards,  force  themselves  along,  step  by  step,  and 
receive,  at  every  point,  aids  and  supports,  which  are  often 
embittered  and  repulsive  to  them  tbrouigh  the  coarseness  of 
their  benefactors,  since  that  which  they  receive  is  earthly. 
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while  that  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  give,  is  of  a  higher 
kind,  so  that  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  compensation,  is 
out  of  the  question.  Lessing,  with  me  fine  Imowledge  of 
earthly  things  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  has  in  one  place  bluntly,  but  cheerMLy  expressed  himself. 
Herder,  on  the  contrary,  constantly  embittered  his  finest  days, 
both  for  himself  and  others,  because  he  knew  not  how  to 
moderate,  by  strength  of  mind  in  later  years,  that  ill-humour 
which  had  necessarily  seized  him  in  youth. 

One  may  well  make  this  demand  of  oneself:  for,  to  a  man's 
capability  of  cultivation,  comes,  with  Mendly  aid,  the  light  of 
nature,  which  is  always  active  in  enlightening  him  about 
his  condition ;  and  generally,  in  many  moral  points  of  culture, 
one  should  not  construe  the  Mlings  too  severely,  nor  look 
about  after  the  most  serious  and  remote  means  of  correcting 
them;  for  certain  fiiults  may  be  easily  and  even  playftdly 
removed.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  mere  habit,  we  can  excite 
gratitude  in  ourselves,  keep  it  alive,  and  even  make  it  neces- 
sary to  us. 

In  a  biographical  attempt,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  oneself. 
I  am,  by  nature,  as  little  gratefiil  as  any  man,  and  on  forget- 
ting the  benefit  received,  the  violent  feeling  of  a  momentary 
disagreement  could  very  easily  beguile  me  into  ingratitude. 

To  obviate  this,  I  accustomed  myself,  in  the  first  place, 
with  evierything  that  I  possessed,  to  call  to  mind  with  pleasure 
how  I  came  by  it,  firom  whom  I  received  it,  whether  it  was 
by  way  of  present,  exchange,  or  purchase,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  I  have  accustomed  myself,  in  showing  my  collec- 
tions, to  mention  the  persons  by  whose  means  I  obtained  each 
article,  nay,  even  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  to  the  accident^ 
to  the  remotest  cause  and  coincidence,  by  which  things  which 
are  dear  and  of  value  to  me  have  become  mine.  That  which 
surrounds  us  thus  receives  a  life ;  we  see  in  it  a  spiritual  com- 
bination, fall  of  love,  reminding  us  of  its  origin ;  and,  by  thus 
making  past  circumstances  present  to  us,  our  momentary 
existence  is  elevated  and  enriched,  the  originators  of  the  gifts 
rise  repeatedly  before  the  imagination,  we  connect  with  their 
image  a  pleasing  remembrance,  ingratitude  becomes  unpos- 
sible,  and  a  return,  on  occasion,  becomes  easy  and  desirable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  that 
which  is  not  a  possession  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  we  love 
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,  to  rfscupltulav^  to  vIicud  out  biisjier  endavmenfe^  are  tD 

I.  uMsribeoL  aiid  vlivii^  tLei'  tz^Le  tii€ar  dat&. 

i^urt  I  turn  xitv  ar^eniiuii  £-an;  tlizi-:  cnrmfrifm 
d<T.  wIlIcL  wab  bo  iix:]xirtaiit  and  60  lich  in 
iiif,'.  1  lixid  }  ct  boiuetiiiii^  more  to  adduce.     Xodnng: 
uatura]  tLau  tiiut  I  dioiud  br  degrees  become  mare 
u^hK-rvtA  VjyMjrdh  Hwd^r.   in   cammrmicatin^  thaae 
wjuich  Lad  )jl\livno  contributed  to  mr  ciiteirre,  bnt 

-^  few;L  a^  fctiH  bf.rioubly  occupied  my  attendon  at  liie 
J  If;  bad  dc*?trovfjd  luv  ci:io"vm,ent  of  bo  much  that  I  faid 
U/fort-  and  Jiud  c»^jy:<riarjy  blamed  me  in  the  straDgeBt 
lor  tL<^  lAt^h'jji:  I  toc'k  in  Ottd't  MetamorpJiOgei.  I  ni^il 
defcjtd  Kiv  lavouriu-  as  I  wouid.  I  might  say  that,  far 
fuJ  ikric-y.  notLin^  could  be  more  delightful  than  tc 
tiK/»e  chc<'ri''iJ  ajid  ^orious  regions  wiidi  gods  azid 
and  to  U;  a  witness  of  their  deeds  and  passions ;  I 
cuuibtantluJJ y  tjUfA/t  that  previously  mentioned  opinkm 
vAMsr-mindf^  jurn.  and  corroborate  it  br  mv  own 
aJi  tiii*,  a/yyjrdiu;^  tr>  Herder,  went  for  nothing;  there 
imTmAiaUt  trutli,  proj>erly  so  called,  to  be  found  in 
\HMiUiSi ;  here  Mas  neither  Greece  nor  Italy,  neither 
tive  world  nor  a  cultivated  one,  everything  was  rather 
imitatiion  of  wljat  had  already  existed,  and  a  manneriaed 
prfifientation,  bucli  as  c^juld  be  expected  only  from  an 
cultivated  inan.  And  if  at  last  I  would  main  tain,  that 
ever  an  eminent  individual  produces  is  also  nature,  and  fliat 
always,  in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  the  poet  alone  bas 
lx;<;n  the  m;ik(;r ;  this  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  I  had  to 
endure  much  on  this  account,  nay,  I  was  almost  disgusted  with 
my  Ovid  by  it ;  for  there  is  no  affection,  no  habit  so  Strang, 
tliiit  it  can  hold  out  in  the  long  run  against  the  animadver- 
sions of  eniinc;nt  men  in  whom  one  places  confidence.  Some- 
thing always  cU^aves  to  us,  and  if  one  cannot  loye  unoondi- 
tionally,  love  is  already  in  a  critical  condition. 

^4^  1  most  carcffully  conwjalcd  from  him  my  interest  in  certain 
Hubjf^cis  whi(rh  had  rooted  themselves  within  me,  and  were, 
hy  littl(j  and  little,  moulding  themselves  into  poetic  form. 
'1 1icH(i  weni  (lotz  von  Berlichinfjen  and  Faust,  The  biography 
of  th(^  form(T  had  seizt^d  my  inmost  heart.  The  figure  of  a 
rude,  w(*lUnieaning  self-helper,  in  a  wild  anarchical  timcu 
av^ukened  my  deepest  sympathy.     The  siguificaiit  puppet^ 
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#how  £ible  of  the  latter  resounded  and  vibrated  many-toned 
\vitliin  me.  I  had  also  wandered  about  in  all  sorts  of  science, 
and  had  early  enough  been  led  to  see  its  vanity.  I  had,  more- 
over, tried  all  sorts  of  ways  in  real  life,  and  had  always  returned 
more  imsatisfied  and  troubled.  Now  these  things,  as  well  as 
many  others,  I  carried  about  with  me,  and  delighted  myself 
with  them  during  my  solitary  hours,  but  without  writing  any- 
thing down.  But  most  of  aU,  I  concealed  from  Herder  my 
mystico-cabalistical  chemistry,  and  everjrthing  relating  to  it, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  stiU  very  fond  of  secretly 
busying  myself  in  working  it  out  more  consistently  than  it 
had  been  commimicated  to  me.  Of  my  poetical  labours,  I 
believe  I  laid  before  him  Die  Mitschuldigen^  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  on  this  accoimt  I  received  either  correction 
or  encouragement  on  his  part.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  remained 
what  he  was ;  whatever  proceeded  from  him  had  an  important, 
if  not  a  choenng  effect,  and  even  his  handwriting  exercised  a 
magic  power  over  me.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  torn 
up  or  tiirown  away  one  of  his  letters,  or  even  a  mere  envelope 
irom  his  hand;  yet,  with  my  various  changes  of  place  and 
time,  not  one  dociunent  of  those  strange,  foreboding,  and 
happy  days  is  left. 

Tluit  Herder's  power  of  attraction  operated  upon  others  as 
well  as  upon  me,  I  shoidd  scarcely  mention,  had  I  not  to  re- 
mark that  it  extended  itself  particularly  to  Jung,  commonly 
called  Stilling.  The  true,  honest  striving  of  this  man  could 
not  but  deeply  interest  everybody  who  had  any  feeling,  and 
his  susceptibility  must  have  charmed  into  candour  every  one 
who  wais  in  a  condition  to  impart  anything.  Even  Herder 
behaved  towards  him  with  more  forbearance  than  towards  the 
rest  of  us :  for  his  counter-action  always  seemed  to  stand  in 
relation  with  the  action  exerted  upon  hun.  Jung's  narrowness 
was  accompanied  by  so  much  good-will,  his  urgency  with  so 
much  softness  and  earnestness,  tiiat  a  man  of  intelligence  could 
certainly  not  be  severe  against  him,  and  a  benevolent  man 
could  not  scoff  at  him,  or  turn  him  into  ridicide.  Jung  was 
also  exhilarated  to  such  a  degree  by  Herder,  tiiat  he  felt  him- 
self strengthened  and  advanced  in  aU  he  did ;  even  his  affec- 
tion for  me  seemed  to  lose  ground  in  the  same  ratio ;  yet  we 
always  remained  good  companions,  made  allowances  for  each 
other  from  first  to  last,  and  mutually  rendered  the  most  friendly 
lervices. 
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Let  US  now,  howeyer,  withdraw  oorselyes  from  the  sio^ 
chamber  of  friendship,  and  from  the  general  considenitioiis 
which  refer  rather  to  disorder  than  to  health  of  mind ;  let  ui 
betake  onrselyes  into  the  open  air,  to  the  lofty  and  broad  gal- 
kry  of  the  minster,  as  if  the  time  were  still  present,  when  wa 
young  fellows  often  appointed  an  eyening  meeting  to  greet  the 
departing  smi  with  brimming  goblets.  Here  all  conyersation 
was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  country :  here  shazpness 
of  eye-sight  was  put  to  the  proof,  and  eyery  one  stroye  to  per- 
ceiye,  nay,  plainly  to  distinguish,  the  most  distant  oUeete. 
Good  telescopes  were  employed  to  assist  us,  and  one  friend 
after  another  exactly  pointed  out  the  spot  which  had  become 
the  most  dear  and  precious  to  him ;  and  I  also  did  not  laok 
such  a  Uttle  spot,  which,  although  it  did  not  como  out  with 
importance  in  the  landscape,  neyertheless  more  than  all  the 
rest  attracted  me  with  an  amiable  magic.  On  these  occaaioinB 
the  imagination  was  excited  by  relating  our  adyentnres,  and 
scyeral  little  jaunts  were  concerted,  nay,  often  undertaken  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  of  which  I  will  circumstantially  reilate 
only  one  instead  of  a  number,  since  in  many  respects  it  was 
of  consequence  to  me. 

With  two  worthy  friends  and  fellow-boarders,  Engelbaoh  and 
Weyland,  both  natiyes  of  Lower  Alsace,  I  repaired  on  hoarse- 
back  to  Zabem,  where,  in  the  fine  weather,  the  friendly  little 
place  smiled  pleasantiy  upon  us.  The  sight  of  the  bishop^s 
castie  awakened  our  admiration;  the  extent,  height,  uid 
splendour  of  a  new  set  of  stables  bore  witness  to  ti^e  other 
comforts  of  the  owner.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  staircase 
surprised  us,  the  chambers  and  saloons  we  trode  with  reyer- 
ence,  only  the  person  of  the  cardinal,  a  little  wreck  of  a  man, 
whom  we  saw  at  table,  made  a  contrast.  The  yiew  of  the 
garden  is  splendid,  and  a  canal,  three  quarters  of  a  league  long, 
which  leads  straight  up  to  the  middle  of  the  castle,  giyes  a 
high  idea  of  the  taste  and  resources  of  the  former  possessora. 
We  rambled  up  and  down  there,  and  enjoyed  many  parts  of 
this  beautifully  situated  whole,  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  ourselyes  at  this  clerical  outpost  of  a 
royal  power,  and  had  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  its  region, 
we  arrived  early  next  morning  at  a  public  work,  which  most 
nobly  opens  the  entrance  into  a  mighty  kingdom.     lUuminod 
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by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  the  famous  Zabem-stairs,  a 
work  of  incredible  labour,  rose  before  us.  A  road,  built  ser- 
pentine-wise oyer  the  most  fearful  crags,  and  wide  enough  for 
three  wagons  abreast,  leads  up  hill  so  gently,  that  the  ascent 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the 
way,  the  flat-topped  elevations  on  both  sides  for  the  foot-pas- 
sengers, the  stone  channels  to  lead  off  the  mountain-water,  all 
are  executed  as  neatly  as  artistically  and  durably,  so  that  they 
afford  a  satisfactory  view.  Thus  one  gradually  arrives  at 
P&lzburg,  a  modem  fortification.  It  lies  upon  a  moderate 
hill ;  the  works  are  elegantly  built  on  blackish  rocks,  and  of 
the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  the  joinii^s  being  pointed  out 
with  white  mortar,  show  exactly  the  size  of  the  square  stones, 
tmd  give  a  striking  proof  of  neat  workmanship.  We  £;)und 
the  place  itself,  as  is  proper  for  a  fortress,  regular,  built  of 
stone,  and  the  church  in  good  taste.  When  we  wondered 
through  the  streets — ^it  was  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing—we  heard  music;  they  were  already  waltzing  in  the 
tavern  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  as  the  inhabitants  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  disturbed  in  their  pleasures  by  the 
great  scarcity,  nay,  by  the  threatened  famine,  so  also  our 
youthful  cheerfulness  was  not  at  all  troubled  when  the  baker 
on  the  road  refused  us  some  bread,,  and  directed  us  to  the 
tavern,  where  perhaps  we  might  procure  provisions  at  the 
usual  place. 

We  now  very  willingly  rode  down  the  Zabem-stairs  again 
to  gaze  at  this  architectural  wonder  a  second  time,  and  to  en- 
joy once  more  the  refreshing  prospect  over  Alsace.  We  soon 
reached  Buchsweiler,  where  mend  Weyland  had  prepared  for 
us  a  good  reception.  To  a  fresh  youthful  mind  me  condition 
of  a  small  town  is  well  suited ;  mmily  connexions  are  closer 
and  more  perceptible ;  domestic  life,  which,  with  moderate 
activity,  moves  hither  and  thither  between  light  official  duties, 
town  business,  agriculture  and  gardening,  invites  us  to  a 
friendly  participation;  sociableness  is  necessary,  and  the 
stranger  finds  himself  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  limited 
circles,  if  the  disputes  of  tlie  inhabitants,  which  in  such  places 
are  more  palpable,  do  not  everywhere  come  in  contaot  with 
him.  This  little  town  was  the  chief  place  of  the. county  of 
Hanau-Iichtenberg,  belonging  to  the  Landgrave  of  Darm- 
«tadt,  under  French  sovereignty.    A  regency  and  board  of 
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officers  established  here  made  the  place  an  important  centre* 
point  of  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  principality*  We 
easily  forgot  the  unequal  streets  and  the  irregular  architeetoro 
of  the  place  when  we  went  out  to  look  at  flie  old  castle  and 
the  gardens,  which  are  excellently  laid  out  on  a  hiU.  Nume* 
lous  little  pleasure-woods,  a  preserve  for  tame  and  wild  phea- 
sants, and  the  relics  of  many  similar  arrangements,  showed 
how  pleasant  this  little  residence  must  formerly  have  been. 

Yet  all  these  views  were  surpassed  by  the  prospect  "ndiicb 
met  the  eye,  when,  from  the  neighbouring  Basohbei^,  one 
looked  over  the  perfectly  paradisiacal  region.  This  height, 
wholly  heaped  together  out  of  different  kinds  of  shells,  attracted 
my  attention  for  the  first  time  to  such  docimients  of  antiquity; 
I  had  never  before  seen  them  together  in  so  great  a  mass. 
Yet  the  curious  eye  soon  turned  itself  exclusively  to  the  land^ 
scape.  You  stand  on  the  last  landward*  mountain-point; 
towards  the  north  lies  a  fruitful  plain,  interspersed  with  littib 
forests,  and  boimded  by  a  stem  row  of  mountains  that  stretohen 
itself  westward  towards  Zaber,  where  the  episcopal  palace  and 
the  abbey  of  St.  John,  lying  a  league  beyond  it,  may  be  phdnty^ 
recognised.  Thence  the  eye  follows  the  more  and  more  vanish- 
ing chain  of  the  Vosges  towards  the  south.  If  you  turn  to  the 
north-east  you  see  the  castle  of  Lichtenberg  upon  a  rock,  and 
towards  the  south-east  the  eye  has  the  boimdless  plain  of  Alsace 
to  scrutinize,  which,  afar  off,  withdraws  itself  from  the  sifi^t 
in  the  more  and  more  misty  landscape,  until  at  last  the  Suabian 
mountains  melt  away  like  shadows  into  the  horizon. 

Already  in  my  limited  wanderings  through  the  world,  I  had 
remarked  how  important  it  is  in  travelling  to  inquire  after  the 
course  of  the  waters,  and  even  to  ask  with  respect  to  the 
smallest  brook,  whither  in  reahty  it  runs.  One  thus  acquirer 
a  general  survey  of  every  Btream-region,  in  which  one  happens 
to  be,  a  conception  of  the  heights  and  depths  which  bear  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  by  these  leading  Hnes,  which  assist  the 
contemplation  as  well  as  the  memory,  extricates  oneself  in  the 
surest  manner  from  the  geological  and  political  labyrintlu 
With  these  observations,  I  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  my  be- 
loved Alsace,  as  the  next  morning  we  meant  to  turn  our  steps 
towards  Lorraine. 

*  That  is,  towards  Germany  •  Germany  is  ihe  Land  by  pre-emiiiifkSek 
^-^ American  Note, 
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The  evening  passed  away  in  familiar  eonyersation,  in  which 
we  tried  to  cheer  ourselyes  up  under  a  joyless  present,  by  re- 
membrances of  a  better  past.  Here,  as  in  the  whole  of  thi» 
small  country,  the  name  of  the  last  Count  Heinhard  yon  Hanaii 
was  blessed  aboye  all  others;  his  great  understanding  and 
aptitude  had  appeared  in  all  his  actions,  and  many  a  beautiM 
memorial  of  his  existence  yet  remained.  Such  men  haye  the 
advantage  of  being  double  bene&ctors :  once  to  the  present, 
which  &ey  make  happy,  and  then  to  the  future,  the  feelings 
of  which  and  courage  they  nourish  and  sustain. 

Now  as  we  turned  ourselyes  north-westward  into  the  moun- 
tains, passed  by  Liitzelstein,  an  old  mountain  tower,  in  a  very 
hilly  country,  and  descended  into  the  region  of  the  Saar  and 
the  Moselle,  the  heavens  began  to  lower,  as  if  they  would 
render  yet  more  sensible  to  us  the  condition  of  the  more  rugged 
western  country.  The  valley  of  the  Saar,  where  we  first  found 
Bockenheim,  a  small  place,  and  saw  opposite  to  it  Neusaarwer- 
(len,  which  is  well-binlt,  with  a  pleasure-castle,  is  bordered  on. 
both  sides  by  mountains  which  might  be  called  melancholy,  if 
at  their  foot  an  endless  succession  of  meadows  and  fields,  called 
the  Huhnau,  did  not  extend  as  far  as  Saaralbe,  and  beyond  it^ 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Great  buildings,  belonging  to- 
the  former  stables  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  here  attract  the  eye ; 
they  are  at  present  used  as  a  dairy,  for  which  purpose,  indeed, 
they  are  very  well  situated.  We  passed  through  Saargemiind 
to  Saarbriick,  and  this  little  residence  was  a  bright  point  in  a  land 
so  rocky  and  woody.  The  town,  small  and  hiily,  but  well 
adorned  by  the  last  prince,  makes  at  once  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion, as  the  houses  are  all  painted  a  greyish  white,  and  the 
different  elevation  of  them  aJSbrds  a  variegated  view.  In  the 
middle  of  a  beautiful  square,  surroimded  with  handsome  build- 
ings, stands  the  Lutheran  church,  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  pro- 
portion with  the  whole.  The  front  of  the  castle  lies  on  the 
same  level  with  the  town ;  the  back,  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  rock.  This  has  not  only  been  worked  out 
terrace-fashion,  to  afford  easy  access  to  the  valley,  but  an  ob- 
long garden-plot  has  also  been  obtained  below,  by  turning  off 
the  stream  on  one  side,  and  cutting  away  the  rock  on  the  other» 
after  which  this  whole  space  was  lastly  filled  up  with  earth  and 
planted.  The  time  of  this  undertaking  fell  in  the  epoch  when 
they  used  to  consult  the  architects  about  laying  out  gardens, 
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just  as  at  present  they  call  in  the  aid  of  the  landsoape-paantcr's 
eye.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  castle,  the  costly  and  the 
agreeable,  the  rich  and  the  ornamental,  betokened  a  life-enjoy^ 
ing  owner,  such  as  the  deceased  prince  had  been ;  the  present 
sovereign  was  not  at  home.  President  von  Gunderode  received 
us  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  entertained  us  for  three 
days  better  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  made  use  of  the 
various  acquaintance  which  we  formed  to  instruct  myself  in 
many  respects.  The  life  of  the  former  prince,  rich  in  pleasure, 
gave  material  enough  for  conversation,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous expedients  which  he  hit  upon  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages supplied  by  the  nature  of  his  land.  Here  I  was  now 
properly  initiated  into  the  interest  for  mountain  countries, 
L<f^e  loye  for  those  economical  mxA  technical  investigatiani; 
which  have  busied  me  a  great  part  of  my  life,  was  first  awakened 
within  me.  We  heard  of  the  rich  coal-pits  atDutweil,  of  the  iron 
and  alum  works,  and  even  of  a  burning  mountain,  and  we  pre- 
pared om'selves  to  see  these  wonders  close. 

We  now  rode  through  woody  moimtains,  which  must  seem 
wild  and  dreary  to  him  who  comes  out  of  a  magnificent  fertile 
land,  and  which  can  attract  us  only  by  the  internal  contents 
of  its  bosom.     We  were  made  acquainted  with  one  simple, 
and  one  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other ;   namely,  a  scythe-smithy  and  a  wire- 
drawing fitctory.     K  one  is  pleased  at  the  first  because  it 
supplies  the  place  of  common  hands,  one  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  other,  for  it  works  in  a  higher  organic  sense,  from 
which  understanding  and  consciousness  are  scarcely  to 
separated.     In  the  alum-works  we  made  accurate  inquirii 
after  the  production  and  purifying  of  this  so  necessary  mal 
rial,  and  when  we  saw  great  heaps  of  a  white  greasy,  loose| 
earthy  matter,  and  asked  the  use  of  it,  the  labourers  answered, 
smiling,  that  it  was  the  scum  thrown  up  in  boiling  thealiun,   \^ 
and  that  Herr  Stauf  had  it  collected,  as  he  hoped  perchiOice 
to  turn  it  to  some  profit.     "Is  Herr  Stauf  aUve  yet?"  exX 
claimed  my  companion  in  surprise.     They  answered  in  the\ 
affirmative,  and  assured  us  that  according  to  the  plan  of  our    ^ 
journey  we  should  not  pass  fex  from  his  lonely  dwelling. 

Our  road  now  led  up  along  the  channels  by  which  the  alum- 
water  is  conducted  down,  and  the  principal  horizontal  works 
{stoUen),  which  they  call  the  "  landffrube^''  and  from  which  tho 
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famous  Dutweil  coals  are  procured.  These,  .when  they  aro 
dry,  have  the  blue  colour  of  darkly  tarnished  steel,  and  the 
most  beautiful  succession  of  rainbow  tints  plays  over  the  sur- 
face with  every  movement.  The  deep  abysses  of  the  coal-levels, 
however,  attracted  us  so  much  the  less  as  their  contents  lay 
richly  poured  out  aroimd  us.  We  now  reached  the  open  mine,  in 
which  the  roasted  alimi-scales  are  steeped  in  ley,  and  soon 
after,  a  strange  occurrence  surprised  us,  although  we  had  been 
prepared.  We  entered  into  a  chasm  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  region  of  the  Burning  Mountain.  A  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur surrounded  us ;  one  side  of  the  cavity  was  ahnost  red- 
hot,  covered  with  reddish  stone  burnt  white ;  thick  fhmes 
arose  from  the  crevices,  and  we  felt  the  heat  of  the  ground 
through  our  strong  boot-soles.  An  event  so  accidental,  for  it 
is  not  known  how  this  place  became  ignited,  affords  a  great 
advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  since  the  alum-scales 
of  which  the  surface  of  the  mountain  consists,  lie  there  per« 
fectly  roasted,  and  may  be  steeped  in  a  short  time  and  very 
well.  The  whole  chasm  had  arisen  by  the  calcined  scales 
beiog  gradually  removed  and  used  up.  We  clambered  up  oa« 
of  tins  depth,  and  were  on  the  top  of  the  moimtain.  A  plea- 
sant beech-grove  encircled  the  spot,  which  followed  up  to  the 
chasm  and  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  it.  Many  trees 
stood  already  dried  up,  some  were  withering  near  others, 
which,  as  yet  quite  fredh,  felt  no  forebodings  of  that  fierce  heat 
which  was  approaching  and  threatening  their  roots  also. 

Upon  this  space  dLlferent  opening  were  steaming,  others 
had  already  done  smoking,  and  this  nre  had  thus  smouldered 
for  ten  years  already  through  old  broken-up  pits  and  horizontal 
shafts,  with  which  the  mountain  is  undermined.  It  may,  too, 
iiave  penetrated  to  the  clefts  through  new  coal-beds :  for,  some 
hundred  paces  ftirther  into  the  wood,  they  had  contemplated 
following  up  manifest  indications  of  an  abundance  of  coal ;  but 
ihey  had  not  excavated  far  before  a  strong  smoke  burst  out 
agsonst  the  labourers  and  dispersed  them.  The  opening  was 
filled  up  again,  yet  we  found  the  place  still  smoking  as  we 
went  on  our  way  past  it  to  the  residence  of  our  hermi^Jike 
chemist.  This  lies  amid  mountains  and  woods;  the  vallies 
there  take  very  various  and  pleasing  windings,  the  soil  round 
about  is  black  and  of  the  coal  Idnd,  and  strata  of  it  frequently 
come  in  sight.    A  coal  philosopheF— jpAti2o«opAitf  Mr  ij/nem,  M 
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they  said  formerly— could  scarcely  have  settled  himself  mora 
suitably. 

We  came  before  a  small  house,  not  inconvenient  foi:  a 
dwelling,  and  found  Herr  Stauf,  who  inmiediately  recognised 
my  friend,  and  received  him  with  himentations  about  the  new 
government.  Indeed  we  could  see  from  what  he  said,  that 
Sic  alum-works,  as  well  as  many  other  well-meant  establish- 
ments, on  account  of  external  and  perhaps  internal  circum- 
stances also,  did  not  pay  their  expenses ;  with  much  else  of 
the  soit.  He  belonged  to  the  chemists  of  that  time,  who, 
with  a  hearty  feeling  for  all  that  could  be  done  with  the 
products  of  nature,  took  delight  in  abstruse  investigations  of 
trifles  and  secondary  matters,  and  with  their  insufficient  know- 
ledge were  not  dexterous  enough  to  do  that  from  which  pro- 
perly economical  and  mercantile  profit  is  to  be  derived.  Thus 
the  use  which  he  promised  himself  from  that  scum  lay  very 
far  in  the  distance  ;  thus  he  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  cake 
of  sal-ammoniac,  with  which  the  Burning  Mountain  had 
supplied  him. 

Ready  and  glad  to  communicate  his  complaints  to  a  human 
ear,  the  lean,  decrepit  little  man,  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and 
a  slipper  on  the  other,  and  with  stockings  hanging  down  and 
repeatedly  pulled  up  in  vain,  dragged  himself  up  the  mountain 
to  where  the  resin-house  stands,  which  he  himself  had  erected, 
and  now,  with  great  grief,  sees  falling  to  ruins.  Here  was 
foimd  a  connected  row  of  furnaces,  where  coal  was  to  be 
cleansed  of  sulphur,  and  made  fit  for  use  in  iron-works ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  wished  also  to  turn  the  oil  and  resin  to 
account ;  nay,  they  would  not  even  lose  the  soot ;  and  thus 
all  failed  together,  on  account  of  the  many  ends  in  view. 
During  the  life-time  of  the  former  prince,  the  business  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  an  amateur,  and  in  hope ; 
now  they  asked  for  the  immediate  use,  which  was  not  to  be 
shown. 

After  we  left  our  adept  to  his  solitude,  we  hastened — ^for  it 
was  now  late — ^to  the  glass-house  in  Friedrichsthal,  where  we 
became  acquainted,  on  our  way,  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  wonderful  operations  of  hmnan  ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  some  pleasant  adventures,  and  a  surprising  fire- 
work at  night-£Edl,  not  for  from  Neukirch,  ioterested  us  yotmg 
fellows  almost  more  than  these  important  experiences.     For  as 
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a  few  nighU)  before,  on.  the  banks  of  lie  Saar,  shining  clouds  of 
glow-worms  hovered  around  us,  betwixt  rock  und  thicket, 
■0  now  the  spark- spitting  forges  played  their  sprightly  firework 
towards  us.  IVe  passed,  in  the  depth  of  night,  the  Binelting- 
houses  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  the  strange  half-gloom  of  these  dens  of  plank, 
which  are  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  little  opening  in  the  glowing 
fiimace.  The  noise  of  the  water,  and  of  the  bellows  driven 
by  it,  the  fearful  whizsdug  and  shrieking  of  the  bhist  of  air 
which,  raging  into  the  smelted  ore,  stuns  the  ears  and  con- 
tuses the  senses,  drove  us  away,  at  last,  to  turn  into  Neukireh, 
which  is  built  up  against  the  mountain. 

But,  notwithstanding  nil  the  variety  and  fatigue  of  the  day. 
I  could  find  no  rest  liti-e,  I  left  my  friend  to  a  happy  sleep, 
and  sought  the  hunting-seat,  which  hiy  sUli  further  up.  It 
looks  out  fer  over  mountain  and  wood,  the  outlines  of  which 
were  only  to  be  recognised  against  the  clear  night-sky,  but  the 
sides  and  depths  of  which  were  impenetrable  to  my  sight.  This 
well-preserved  building  stood  as  empty  a.8  it  was  lonely ;  no 
castellan,  no  huntsman  was  to  be  found.  I  sat  before  the 
great  glass  doors  upon  the  steps  which  run  around  the  whole 
terrace.  Here,  surrounded  by  mountains,  over  a  forest-grown, 
dark  soil,  which  seemed  yet  darker  iu  contrast  with  the  clear 
horizon  of  a  summer  night,  with  the  glowing  staiTy  vault 
above  me,  I  sat  for  a  long  time  by  myself  on  the  deserted 
spot,  and  thought  1  never  had  felt  such  a  solitude.  How 
sweetly,  then,  was  I  surprised  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  couple 
of  French  horns,  which  at  onee,  like  the  fragrance  of  balsam. 
enlivened  the  peaceful  atmosphere.  Then  there  awakened  ; 
within  me  the  i  raagc  of  a  lovely  being,  which  had  retired  into  ', 
the  background  before  the  motley  objects  of  these  travelling 
days,  but  which  now  unveiled  itself  more  and  more,  and  drove 
me  from  the  spot  back  to  my  quarters,  where  I  made  prepa- 
rations to  set  olf  with  the  earliest. 

The  return  was  cot  used  like  the  journey  out.  Thus  wo 
hurried  through  Zwcy-hriicken  (Detui-Ponts),  which,  as  a 
beautiful  and  notable  residence,  might  well  have  deserved  our 
attention.  We  cast  a  glance  upon  the  great,  simple  castle, 
on  the  extensive  esplanades,  regularly  planted  with  linden-trees, 
and  very  well  adapted  for  the  trainmg  of  race-horses,  and  on 
the  large  stablos,  and  the  citizens'  hotiBes  which  the  prinoc 
had  built  to  be  raffled  foi .     All  this,  he  well  as  the  coslunw 
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oud  manners  of  tlie  inhabitants^  especially  of  the  matrons  and 
maids,  had  reference  to  a  distant  connexion,  and  made  plainly 
visible  the  relation  with  Paris,  from  which,  for  a  long  time, 
nothing  transrhenane  had  been  able  to  withdraw  itself.  We 
visited  also  the  ducal  wine-cellars,  situated  before  the  city, 
which  are  extensive,  and  Aimished  with  large,  well-made  tims. 
We  went  on  further,  and  at  last  found  the  country  like  tiiat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick.  Between  wild  and  savage 
moimtains  are  a  few  villages ;  one  here  gets  rid  of  the  habit 
of  looking  about  for  com.  We  mounted  up,  by  the  side  of 
the  Hombach,  to  Bitsch,  which  lies  on  the  important  spot 
where  the  waters  divide,  and  £01,  a  part  into  the  Saar,  a  part 
into  the  Rhine.  These  last  were  soon  to  attract  us  towaida 
them.  Yet  we  could  not  refuse  our  attention  to  the  little  city 
of  Bitsch,  which  very  picturesquely  winds  aroimd  the  moun- 
tain, nor  to  the  fortress,  which  lies  above.  This  is  partly 
built  on  rocks,  and  partly  hewn  out  of  them.  The  subterra- 
leous  chambers  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark ;  here  is- 
not  only  space  sufficient  for  the  abode  of  a  number  of  men 
and  cattle,  but  one  even  lights  upon  large  vaults  for  the  dril- 
ling of  troops,  a  mill,  a  chapel,  and  whatever  else  could  be 
required  under-ground,  provided  the  surface  were  in  a  state 
of  disturbance. 

We  now  followed  the  down-rushing  brooks  through  Baren- 
thal.  The  thick  forests  on  both  the  heights  remain  unused 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  trunks  of  trees  lie  rotting  oi^ 
each  other  by  thousands,  and  yoimg  scions  sprout  up  wimout 
number  from  their  half-mouldered  progenitors.  Here,  in  con- 
versation with  some  companioiis  on  foot,  the  name  Von 
Dieterich  again  struck  our  ears,  which  we  had  often  heard 
honourably  mentioned  already  in  these  woody  regions.  The 
activity  and  cleverness  of  this  man,  his  wealth,  and  the  use 
and  applications  of  it,  all  seemed  in  proportion.  He  could 
with  justice  take  delight  in  the  acquisitions  which  he  increased, 
and  enjoy  the  profits  he  secured.  The  more  I  saw  of  the 
world,  the  more  pleasure  I  took,  not  only  in  the  universally 
famous  names,  but  in  those  also,  especially,  which  were  men- 
tioned in  particular  regions  with  reverence  and  love :  and  thus 
I  easily  learned  here,  by  a  few  questions,  that  Von  Dieterich,, 
earlier  than  others,  had  known  how  to  make  successful  use 
of  the  mountain  treasures,  iron,  coal,  and  wood,  and  had 
worked  his  way  to  an  ever-growing  opulence. 
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Niederbmiin,  where  we  now  arrived,  was  a  new  proof  of 
^is.  He  had  purchased  this  little  place  from  the  Count  of 
Leiningen  and  other  part-owners,  to  erect  important  iron-^ 
works  in  the  place. 

Here  in  these  baths,  already  founded  by  the  Romans,  floated* 
around  me  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  Tenerable  relics  of  wlii(^, 
in  fragments  of  bas-relie&  and  inscriptions,  capitals  and  idiafts,. 
shone  out  strangely  towards  me,  from  &rm-houses,  amidst 
household  lumber  and  frimiture. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  adjacent  Wasenburg  also,  I 
paid  my  respects  to  a  well-preserved  inscription,  which  dis- 
charged a  tiiiankful  vow  to  Mercury,  and  is  situated  upon 
the  great  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the  base  of  liie  bill  on 
one  side.  The  fortress  itself  lies  on  the  last  moimtain,  looking 
from  Bitsch  towards  Germany.  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  German 
castle  built  upon  Eoman  remains.  From  the  tower  the  whole 
of  Alsace  was  once  more  surveyed,  and  the  conspicuous 
minster-spire  pointed  out  the  situation  of  Strasburg.  First 
of  aU,  however,  the  great  forest  of  Hagenau  extended  itself,, 
and  the  towers  of  tins  town  peered  plainly  from  behind.  I 
was  attracted  thither.  We  rode  throi^h  Beichshof,  where- 
Yon  Dieterich  built  an  imposing  castle,  and  after  we  had 
contemplated  from  the  hills  near  Niedermoder  the  pleasing 
course  of  the  little  river  Moder,  by  the  forest  of  Hagenau,  I 
left  my  friend  on  a  ridicidous  coal-mine  visitation,  which,  at 
Dutweil,  might  have  been  a  somewhat  more  serious  business,, 
and  I  then  rode  through  Hagenau,  on  the  direct  road— 
I  already  indicated  by  my  affection — ^to  my  beloved  Sesenheim. 

For  all  these  views  into  a  wild,  moimtain  region,  and -then, 
again,  into  a  cheerfrd,  fruitfrd,  joyous  land,  coidd  not  rivet  my 
mind's  eye,  which  was  directed  to  an  amiable,  attractive 
object.  This  time,  also,  the  hither  way  seemed  to  me  more 
charming  than  its  opposite,  as  it  brought  me  again  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  was  heartily  devoted, 
and  who  deserved  as  much  respect  as  love.  But  before  I  lead 
my  friends  to  her  rural  abode,  let  me  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  contributed  very  much  to  enliven 
and  enhance  my  affection,  and  the  satis&ction  which  it 
afforded  me.  ^ 

How  far  I  miist  have  been  behindhand  in  modem  literature, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mode  of  life  which  I  led  at  Frank* 
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k  fort,  and  from  the  studies  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself; 
nor  could  my  residence  in  Strasburg  have  furthered  me  in 
this  respect.  Now  Herder  came,  and  together  with  his  great 
1  knowledge  brought  many  other  aids,  and  the  later  publicatkms 
i  besides.  Among  these  he  annoimced  to  us  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  as  an  excellent  work,  witli  the  German  translation 
of  which  he  would  make  us  acquainted  by  reading  it  aloud  to 
us  himself. 

His  method  of  reading  was  quite  peculiar ;  whoever  has 
heard  him  preach  will  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  it*.  He 
delivered  everything,  this  romance  included,  in  a  serious  and 
simple  style,  perfectly  removed  from  aU  dramatically  imitative 
representation ;  he  even  avoided  that  variety  which  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  even  required,  in  an  epical  delivery — a  slight 
change  of  tone  when  different  persons  speak,  by  which  what 
every  one  says  is  brought  into  relief,  and  the  actor  is  distin- 
guished from  the  narrator.  Without  being  monotonous. 
Herder  let  everything  go  on  in  the  same  tone,  just  as  if 
nothing  was  present  before  him,  but  aU  was  merely  historical ; 
as  if  the  shadows  of  this  poetic  creation  did  not  act  livingly 
before  him,  but  only  glided  gently  by.  Yet  this  manner  of 
delivery  from  his  mouth  had  an  infinite  charm ;  for,  as  he  ffelt 
all  most  deeply,  and  knew  how  to  estimate  the  variety  of  such 
a  work,  so  ike  whole  merit  of  a  production  appeared  purely 
and  the  more  clearly,  as  one  was  not  disturbed  by  details 
sharply  spoken  out,  nor  interrupted  in  the  feeling  which  the 
whole  was  meant  to  produce. 

A  Protestant  country  clergyman  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful subject  for  a  modem  idyl ;  he  appears,  like  Melchizedek, 
as  priest  and  king  in  one  person.  To  the  most  innocent  situa- 
tion which  can  be  imagined  on  earth,  to  that  of  a  husband- 
man, he  is,  for  the  most  part,  united  by  similarity  of  occupa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  equality  in  family  relationships ;  he  is  a 
father,  a  master  of  a  family,  an  agriculturist,  and  thus  per- 
fectly a  member  of  the  commimity/^  On  this  pure,  beautiful, 
earthly  foimdation,  rests  his  higher  calling ;  to  him  is  it  given 
to  guide  men  through  life,  to  take  care  of  their  spiritual  edu- 
cation, to  bless  them  at  all  the  leading  epochs  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  to  console  them,  and,  if  con- 
solation is  not  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  call  up  and  guaran- 
tee the  hope  of  a  happier  friture.     Imagine  such  a  man,  with 
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pure  human  sentiments,  strong  enough  not  to  deviate  from 
them  under  any  circumstances,  and  by  this  akeady  elevated 
above  the  multitude,  of  whom  one  cannot  expect  purity  and 
firmness ;  give  him  the  learning  necessary  for  his  office,  as 
well  as  a  cheerful,  equable  activity,  which  is  even  passionate, 
as  it  neglects  no  moment  to  do  good, — and  you  will  have 
him  well  endowed.  But  at  the  same  time  add  the  necessary 
limitation,  so  that  he  must  not  only  pause  in  a  small  circle^ 
but  may  also  perchance  pass  over  to  a  smaller;  grant  him 
good-nature,  placability,  resolution,  and  everything  else  praise- 
worthy that  springs  from  a  decided  character,  and  over  all  this 
a  cheerful  spirit  of  compliance,  and  a  smiling  toleration  of  his 
own  failings  and  those  of  others, — ^then  you  will  have  put 
together  pretty  well  the  image  of  our  excellent  Wakefield. 

The  delineation  of  this  character  on  his  course  of  life 
through  joys  and  sorrows,  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  the 
etory,  by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  natural  with  the 
strange  and  the  singular,  make  this  novel  one  of  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  written ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage that  it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in  a  pure  sense,  Christian- 
represents  the  reward  of  a  good  wiU  and  perseverance  in  the 
right,  strengthens  an  imconditional  confidence  in  God,  and 
attests  the  final  triimiph  of  good  over  evil ;  and  all  this  with- 
out a  trace  of  cant,  or  pedantry.  ^-J^^f  a.iithfiT'  wn^t  prpsftrvpfl 

frnm  hnth  nf^thpsft  by  nn  pIpvntinTi  of  TniTifl  thnt  ^hftWS  JtP^^f 

through<iit.inJthe_fomi  ofjTon5:^^y.-»diioh-^bi»*4i^ 
mugt  appeaaE^>'ta~us»Maa  wiie^  a»  il..i3^  author, 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  has  without  question  great  insight  into  the 
moral  world,  into  its  strength  and  its  infirmities ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  can  thankSiUy  acknowledge  that  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  reckon  highly  the  advantages  which  his 
coimtry  and  his  nation  afford  him.  The  fiimily,  with  the  de- 
lineation of  which  he  occupies  himself,  stands  upon  one  of 
the  last  steps  of  citizen  comfort,  and  yet  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Inghest;  its  narrow  circle,  which  becomes  still 
more  contracted,  touches  upon  the  great  world  through  the 
natural  and  cbnl  course  of  things ;  ^cds  little  skiff  floats  on 
the  agitated  waves  of  English  life,  and  in  weal  or  woe  it 
has  to  expect  injury  or  help  from  the  vast  fleet  which  saik 
aroimd  it. 

I  may  suppose  that  my  readers  know  this  work,  and  have 
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it  in  memory ;  whoever  hears  it  named  for  the  first  time  hae^ 
as  well  as  he  who  is  induced  to  read  it  again,  will  thank  xne. 
For  the  former,  I  woidd  merely  make  the  cursory  remaxk, 
that  the  vicar's  wife  is  of  that  good,  busy  sort,  who  allows 
herself  and  her  own  to  want  for  nothing,  but  who  is  also  some- 
what vain  of  herself  and  her  own.  There  are  two  daughters^— 
Olivia,  handsome  and  more  devoted  to  the  external,  and 
Sophia,  charming  and  more  given  to  the  internal ;  nor  wiU  I 
omit  to  mention  an  industrious  son,  Moses,  who  is  somewhat 
blunt  and  emulous  of  his  father. 

•'  If  Herder  could  be  accused  of  any  fiiult  in  his  reading  aloiid, 
it  was  impatience ;  he  did  not  wait  until  the  hearer  had  heard 
and  comprehended  a  certain  part  of  the  progress,  so  as  to  be 
^le  to  feel  and  think  correctly  about  it;  hurrying  on,  he 
mid  see  their  effect  at  once,  and  yet  he  was  displeased  even 
.  vm\  this  when  it  manifested  itself.  He  bhimed  tiie  excess  of 
:■  feelirig  which  overflowed  from  me  more  and  more  at  eveiy 
step.  1  felt  like  a  man,  like  a  yoimg  man ;  everything  was 
living,  true,  and  present  before  me.  He,  considering  only 
the  intrinsh;  contents  and  form^  saw  clearly,  indeed,  that  I  was 
j' overpowered\by  the  subject-mi^tter,  and  this  he  wopld  not 
'  allow.  Then  [j^glow's  reflection!!,  which  were  not  of  the  most 
refined,  were  stiBlworse  received ;  but  he  was  especially  angiy 
at  our  want  of  keeHness  in  not  seeing  beforehand  the  contrastB 
of  which  the  author  often  makes  use,  and  in  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  moved  and  cam^  away  by  them  without  remarking  the 
oft-returning  artifice.  He  would  not  pardon  us  for  not  seeing 
at  once,  or  at  least  suspecting  at  the  very  beginning,  where 
BureheU  is  on  the  point  of  discovering  himself  by  passing  over 
in  his  narration  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  that  he  him- 
self is  the  lord  of  whom  he  is  ispeaking ;  and  when,  finally,  we 
rejoiced  like  children  at  the  discovery  and  the  transformatioa 
of  the  poor,  needy  wanderer,  into  a  rich,  powerful  lord,  he 
immediately  recalled  the  passage^  which,  according  to  the 
author's  plan,  we  had  overlooked, \and  read  us  a  powerfbl 
lecture  on  our  stupidity.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  tbiat  he  re- 
f;  garded  the  work  merely  as  a  production  of  art,  and  ^required 
the  same  of  us,  who  were  yet  wandering  in  that  state  where  it 
is  very  allowable  to  let  works  of  art  affect  us  like  productions 
of  nature. 
I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  at  all  perplexed  by  Herder's 
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invectives;  for  young  people  have  the  happiness  or  nnhap-i 
piness,  that,  when  once  anything  has  produced  an  effect  on 
them,  this  effect  must  be  wrought  out  within  themselves; 
from  which  much  good,  as  well  as  much  mischief,  arises.  The 
above  work  had  left  with  me  a  great  impression,  for  which  I 
coidd  not  account,  but  properly  speaking,  I  felt  myself  in  har-  u 
mony  with  that  ironical  tone  of  mind  which  elevates  itself  n 
above  every  object,  above  fortune  and  misfortime,  good  and/' 
evil,  death  and  life,  and  thus  attains  to  the  possession  of  a  truly 
poetical  world.  I  could  not,  indeed,  become  conscious  of  this 
imtil  later ;  it  was  enough  that  it  gave  me  much  to  do  at  the 
moment ;  but  I  could  by  no  means  have  expected  to  be  so  soon 
transposed  from  this  fictiJapJAa^Taa^Jjdjnto  a  similar  real  one. 
'^My  feilow-bdafder,  Weyland,  whoennvened  hiS"'qtriet74abo-.  - 
rious  life  by  visiting  from  time  to  time  his  friends  and  relations 
in  the  country  (for  he  was  a  native  of  Alsace),  did  me  many 
services  on  my  little  excursions,  by  introducing  me  to  different 
localities  and  families,  sometimes  in  person,  sometimes  by  re- 
<;ommendations.  He  had  often  spoken  to  me  about  a  country 
clergyman  who  lived  near  Druseidieim,  six  leagues  from  Stras- 
burg,  in  possession  of  a  good  benefice,  with  an  intelligent  wife 
and  a  pair  of  amiable  daughters.  The  hospitality  and  agree- 
ableness  of  this  family  were  always  highly  extolled.  It  scarcely 
needed  so  much  to  draw  thither  a  young  knight  who  had 
already  accustomed  himself  to  spend  all  his  leisure  days  and|| 
hours  on  horseback  and  in  the  open  aij^^We  decided  there- 
fore upon  this  trip,  and  my  friend  had  to  promise  that  on 
introducing  me  he  would  say  neither  good  nor  ill  of  me,  but 
would  treat  me  with  general  indifference,  and  would  allow  me 
to  make  my  appearance  clad,  if  not  meanly,  yet  somewhat 
poorly  and  negligently.  He  consented  to  this,  and  promised 
himself  some  sport  from  it. 

It  is  a  pardonable  whim  in  men  of  consequence,  to  place 
their  ext«erior  advantages  in  concealment  now  and  then,  so  as 
to  allow  their  own  internal  human  nature  to  operate  with  the 
greater  purity.  For  this  reason  the  incognito  of  princes,  and 
the  adventures  resulting  therefrom,  are  always  Inghly  pleas- 
ing ;  these  appear  disguised  divinities,  who  can  reckon  at 
double  its  value  aU  the  good  offices  shown  to  them  as  indivi- 
duals, and  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  either  make 
light  of  the  disagreeable  or  avoid  it.    That  Jupiter  should  be 
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well  pleased  in  his  incognito  with  Plulenion  and  Baucis,  and 
lienry  the  Fourth  with  his  peasants  after  a  hunting  party,  is 
quite  conformable  to  nature,  and  we  like  it  well ;  but  that  a 
young  man  without  importance  or  name,  should  take  it  into 
ids  head  to  dcriye  some  pleasure  from  an  incognito,  might  be 
construed  by  many  as  an  impardonable  piece  of  arrogance. 
Yet  since  the  question  here  is  not  of  such  views  and  actions, 
so  far  as  they  are  praiseworthy  or  blameable,  but  so  &r  as  thgr 
can  manifest  themselves  and  actually  occur,  we  wiU  on  th» 
occasion,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  amusement,  pardon  the 
youngster  his  self-conceit ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  must  here 
^ege,  that  from  youth  upwards,  a  love  for  disguising  myself 
had  been  excited  in  me  even  by  my  stem  feither. 

This  time,  too,  partly  by  some  cast-off  clothes  of  my  own,. 
partly  by  some  borrowed  garments  and  by  the  manner  of 
combing  my  hair,  I  had,  if  not  disfigured  myself,  yet  at  least 
decked  myself  out  so  oddly,  that  my  friend  coidd  not  help 
laughing  on  the  way,  especially  as  I  kaew  how  to  imitate  per- 
fectly the  bearing  and  gestures  of  such  figures  when  they  sit 
on  horseback,  and  which  are  called  "  Latin  riders."  The  me 
road,  the  most  splendid  weather,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine,  put  us  in  the  best  humour.  At  Drusenheim  we 
stopped  a  moment,  he  to  make  himself  spruce,  and  I  to  re- 
hearse my  part,  out  of  which  I  was  afraid  I  should  now  and 
then  fall.  The  coimtry  here  has  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
open,  level  Alsace.  We  rode  on  a  pleasant  foot-path  over 
the  meadows,  soon  reached  Sesenheim,  left  our  horses  at  the 
tavern,  and  walked  leisurely  towards  the  parsonage.  "  Do  not  be 
put  out,"  said  Weyland,  showing  me  the  house  from  a  distance, 
*'  because  it  looks  like  an  old  miserable  farm-house,  it  is  so 
much  the  yoimgcr  inside."  We  stepped  into  the  court-yard; 
the  whole  pleased  me  well :  for  it  had  exactly  that  which  is 
called  picturesque,  and  which  had  so  magically  interested  me 
in  Dutch  art.  The  effect  which  time  produces  on  all  human 
work  was  strongly  perceptible.  House,  bam,  and  stable  were 
just  at  that  point  of  dilapidation  where,  indecisive  and  donbt- 
ful  between  preserving  and  rebuilding,  one  often  neglects  the 
one  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the  other. 

As  in  the  village,  so  in  the  court-yard,  all  was  quiet  and 
deserted.  We  foimd  the  father,  a  little  man,  wrapped  up 
'^dthin  himself,  but  friendly  notwithstanding,  quite  alone,  £x 
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the  family  were  in  the  fields.  He  bade  us  welcome,  and  offered 
us  some  refreshment,  which  we  declined.  My  Mend  hurried 
away  to  look  after  the  ladies,  and  I  remained  alone  with  our 
host.  "  You  are  perhaps  surprised,''  said  he,  "  to  find  me  so 
miserably  quartered  in  a  wealthy  village,  and  with  a  lucrative 
benefice ;  but,"  he  continued,  ''  this  proceeds  fi*om  irresolu- 
tion. Long  since  it  has  been  promised  me  by  the  parish,  and 
even  by  those  in  higher  places,  that  the  house  shaU  be  rebuilt ; 
many  plans  have  been  already  drawn,  examined  and  altered, 
none  of  them  altogether  rejected,  and  none  carried  into  execu- 
tion. This  has  lasted  so  many  years,  that  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  command  my  impatience."  I  made  him  an  answer  such  as 
I  thought  likely  to  cherish  his  hopes,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
pursue  the  afl^  more  vigorously.  Upon  this  he  proceeded  to 
describe  familiarly  the  personages  on  whom  such  matters  de- 
pended, and  although  he  was  no  great  delineator  of  character, 
I  could  nevertheless  easily  comprehend  how  the  whole  busi- 
ness must  have  been  delayed.  The  confidential  tone  of  the 
man  was  something  peculiar ;  he  talked  to  me  as  if  he  had 
known  me  for  ten  years,  while  there  was  nothing  in  his  look 
from  which  I  could  have  suspected  that  he  was  du'ccting  any 
attention  to  me.  At  last  my  friend  came  in  with  the  mother. 
She  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  quite  different  eyes.  Her 
eoimtenance  was  regular,  and  the  expression  of  it  intelligent ; 
she  must  have  been  beautiftd  in  her  youth.  Her  figure  was 
taU  and  spare,  but  not  more  so  than  became  her  years,  and 
when  seen  from  behind,  she  had  yet  quite  a  youthful  and  pleas- 
ing appearance.  The  elder  daughter  then  came  bouncing  in 
briskly ;  she  inquired  after  Frederica,  just  as  both  the  others 
had  also  done.  The  father  assured  them  that  he  had  not  seen 
her  since  all  three  had  gone  out  together.  The  daughter  again 
went  out  at  the  door  to  look  for  her  sister ;  the  mother  brought 
us  some  refreshment,  and  Weyland,  with  the  old  couple,  con- 
tinued the  conversation,  which  referred  to  nothing  but  known 
persons  and  circumstances  ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  usually  the  case 
when  acquaintances  meet  after  some  length  of  time,  that  they 
make  inquiries,  and  mutually  give  each  other  information 
about  the  members  of  a  large  circle.  I  listened,  and  now 
learned  how  much  I  had  to  promise  myself  from  this  circle. 

The  elder  daughter  again  came  hastily  back  into  the  room, 
wneasy  at  not  having  found  her  sister.     They  were  anxious 
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about  her,  and  blamed  her  for  this  or  that  bad  habit ;  only  the* 
ir.^„i  iti-s'  father  said,  very  composedly,  "  Let  her  alone ;  ghA  hsu^  BArvrnfiy 
come  back ! "  At  this  instant  she  reaUy  entered  the  door;  woA 
men  truly  a  most  charming  star  arose  in  this  rural  heaven. 
Both  daughters  still  wore  nothing  but  German,  as  they  used 
to  call  it,  and  this  almost  obsolete  national  costume  becama 
Frederica  particularly  well.  A  short,  white,  ftdl  skirt,  with  a 
furbelow,  not  so  long  but  that  the  neatest  little  feet  were 
visible  up  to  the  ankle ;  a  tight  white  bodice  and  a  black 
taffeta  apron, — ^thus  she  stood  on  the  boimdary  between 
country  girl  and  city  girl.  Slender  and  light,  she  tripped  along' 
as  if  she  had  nothing  to  carry,  and  her  neck  seemed  almost 
too  delicate  for  the  large  fair  braids  on  her  elegant  little  head. 
From  cheerful  blue  eyes  she  looked  very  plainly  round,  and 
her  pretty  tumed-up  nose  peered  as  freely  into  the  air  as  if 
there  coidd  be  no  care  in  l^e  world ;  her  straw  hat  hung  om 
her  arm,  and  thus,  at  the  first  glance,  I  had  the  delight  of  see- 
ing her,  and  acknowledging  her  at  once  in  all  her  grace  and 
loveliness. 

I  now  began  to  act  my  character  with  moderation,  half 
ashamed  to  play  a  joke  on  such  good  people,  whom  I  had  time* 
enough  to  observe :  for  the  girls  continued  the  previous  con- 
versation, and  that  with  passion  and  some  display  of  temper. 
All  the  neighbours  and  connexions  were  again  broi^ht  for- 
ward, and  there  seemed,  to  my  imagination,  such  a  swam  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  relations,  cousins,  comers,  goers,  gossips  and 
guests,  that  I  thought  myself  lodged  in  the  liveliest  world  po8 
sible.  All  the  members  of  the  &imily  had  spoken  some  words 
with  me,  the  mother  looked  at  me  every  time  she  came  in  or 
went  out,  but  Frederica  first  entered  into  conversation  with 
me,  and  as  I  took  up  and  glanced  through  some  music  that 
was  lying  around,  she  asked  me  if  I  played  also  ?  When  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  requested  me  to  perform 
something ;  but  the  father  would  not  allow  this,  for  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  proper  to  serve  the  guest  first  with  some 
piece  of  music  or  a  song. 

She  played  several  things  with  some  readiness,  in  the  style 
which  one  usually  hears  in  the  coimtry,  and  on  a  harpsichoid^ 
too,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  have  tuned  long  since,  if  he 
had  only  had  time.  She  was  now  to  sing  a  song  also,  a  oer- 
tain  tender-melancholy  afiair ;  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  it. 
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She  rose  up  and  s£ud,  smiling,  or  rather  with  that  touch  of 
serene  joy  which  ever  reposed  on  her  countenance,  "  If  I  sing 
badly,  I  cannot  lay  the  blame  on  the  harpsichord  or  the  school- 
master ;  but  let  us  go  out  of  doors ;  then  you  shall  hear  my 
Alsatian  and  Swiss  songs ;  they  sound  much  better." 

During  supper,  a  notion  which  had  already  struck  me,  occu- 
pied me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  became  meditative  and  silent, 
although  the  liveliness  of  the  elder  sister,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  the  yoimger,  shook  me  often  enough  out  of  my  contempla- 
tions. My  astonishment  at  finding  myself  so  actually  in  the 
Wakefield  family  was  beyond  all  expression.  The  father, 
indeed,  could  not  be  compared  with  that  excellent  man ;  but 
where  will  you  find  his  like  ?  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  dig- 
nity which  is  peculiar  to  that  husband,  here  appeared  in  the 
wife.  One  could  not  see  her  without  at  the  same  time  rever- 
encing and  fearing  her.  In  her  were  remarked  the  fruits  of  a 
good  education ;  her  demeanour  was  quiet,  easy,  cheerful,  and 
inviting. 

If  the  elder  daughter  had  not  the  celebrated  beauty  of  Oli* 
via,  yet  she  was  well-iftade,  lively,  and  rather  impetuous ;  she 
everywhere  showed  herself  active,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
her  mother  in  all  things.  To  put  Frederica  in  the  place  of 
Primrose's  Sophia  was  not  difficult ;  for  little  is  said  of  the 
latter,  it  is  only  talcen  for  granted  that  she  is  amiable ;  and 
this  girl  was  amiable  indeed.  Now  as  the  same  occupation 
uad  the  same  situation,  wherever  they  may  occur,  produce 
similar,  if  not  the  same  effects,  so  here  too  many  things  were 
talked  about,  many  things  happened,  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  Wakefield  family.  But  when  at  last  a  younger 
eon,  long  announced  and  impatiently  expected  by  the  father, 
at  last  sprang  into  the  room,  and  boldly  sat  himself  down  by 
us,  taking  but  little  notice  of  the  guests,  I  could  scarcely  help 
exclaiming,  "  Moses,  are  you  here  too !" 

The  conversation  at  table  extended  my  insight  into  this 
country  and  family  circle,  since  the  discourse  was  about  vari- 
ous droll  incidents  which  had  happened  now  here,  now  there. 
Frederica,  who  sat  by  me,  thence  took  occasion  to  describe  to 
me  different  localities  which  it  was  worth  while  to  visit.  As  one 
little  story  always  calls  forth  another,  I  was  able  to  mingle 
60  much  the  better  in  the  conversation,  and  to  relate  sinuObEU* 
incidents,  and  as,  besides  this,  a  good  coimtry  wine  was  by  no 
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means  spared,  I  stood  in  danger  of  slipping  out  of  my  <;liarao- 
ter,  for  which  reason  my  more  prudent  Mend  took  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  moonlight,  and  proposed  a  walk,  which  was 
approved  at  once.  He  gave  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the 
younger,  and  thus  we  went  through  the  wide  field,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  heavens  above  us  than  to  the  earth,  which  lost 
itself  in  extension  aroimd  us.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
of  moonshine  in  Frcderica's  discourse ;  by  the  clearness  with 
which  she  spoke  she  turned  night  into  day,  and  there  was  no« 
thing  in  it  which  would  have  indicated  or  excited  any  feeUng, 
except  that  her  expressions  related  more  than  hitherto  to  me, 
since  she  represented  to  me  her  own  situation,  as  well  as  the 
neighbourhood  and  her  acquaintances,  just  as  &r  as  I  should 
be  acquainted  with  them ;  for  she  hoped,  she  added,  I  would 
make  no  exception,  and  would  visit  them  again,  as  all  strangers 
had  willingly  done  who  had  once  stopped  vdth  them. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  silently  to  the  descrip-. 
tion  which  she  gave  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  moved, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  she  particularly  valued.  She  thereby 
imparted  to  me  a  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  «nn>blg 
idea  of  her  situation,  that  it  had  a  very  strange  effect  on  me; 
for  I  felt  at  once  a  deep  regret  that  I  had  not  lived  with  her 
sooner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truly  painM  envious  feeling 
towards  all  who  had  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  to  surround 
her.  I  at  once  watched  closely,  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
aU  her  descriptions  of  men,  whether  they  appeared  imder  the 
names  of  neighbours,  cousins,  or  gossips,  and  my  conjectures 
inclined  now  this  way,  now  that ;  but  how  could  I  have  dis- 
covered anything  in  my  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  circum- 
stances ?  She  at  last  became  more  and  more  talkative,  and  I 
more  and  more  silent.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  listen  to  her, 
and  as  I  heard  only  her  voice,  while  the  form  of  her  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  floated  dimly  in  the 
twilight,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  see  into  her  heart, 
which  I  could  not  but  find  very  pure,  since  it  imbosomed 
itself  to  me  in  such  unembarrassed  loquacity. 

When  my  companion  retired  with  me  into  the  guest-cham- 
ber, which  was  prepared  for  us,  he  at  once,  with  self-com- 
placency, broke  out  into  pleasant  jesting,  and  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  surprised  me  so  much  with  the 
similarity  to  the  Primrose  i^mily..    I  chimed  in  with  him  by 
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showing  myself  thankftil.  "  Truly,"  cried  he, "  the  story  is  quite 
complete.  This  femily  may  very  well  be  compared  to  that, 
and  the  gentleman  in  disguise  here  may  assiune  the  honour  of 
passing  for  Mr.  Burchell ;  moreover,  since  scoundrels  are  not 
so  necessary  in  common  life  as  in  novels,  I  will  for  this  time 
imdertake  the  rSle  of  the  nephew,  and  behave  myself  better 
than  he  did."  However,  I  immediately  changed  this  conver- 
sation, pleasant  as  it  might  be  to  me,  and  asked  him,  before 
all  things,  on  his  conscience,  if  he  had  not  really  betrayed  me  ? 
He  answered  me,  "  No ! "  and  I  could  believe  him.  They  had 
rather  inquired,  said  he,  after  the  merry  table-companion  who 
boarded  at  the  same  house  with  him  in  Strasburg,  and  of  whom 
they  had  been  told  all  sorts  of  preposterous  stuff.  •  I  now  went 
to  other  questions :  Had  she  ever  been  in  love  ?  Was  she  now 
in  love  ?  Was  she  engaged  ?  He  replied  to  all  in  the  nega- 
tive. "  In  truth,"  replied  I,  "  such  a  cheerfulness  by  nature 
is  inconceivable  to  me.  Had  she  loved  and  lost,  and  again 
recovered  herself,  or  had  she  been  betrothed,— in  both  Ihese 
cases  I  could  account  for  it." 

Thus  we  chatted  together  far  into  the  night,  and  I  was 
awake  again  at  the  dawn.  My  desire  to  see  her  once  more 
seemed  unconquerable ;  but  while  I  dressed  myself,  I  was 
horrified  at  the  accursed  wardrobe  I  had  so  wantonly  selected. 
The  further  I  advanced  in  putting  on  my  clothes,  the  meaner 
I  seemed  in  my  own  eyes ;  for  everything  had  been  calculated 
for  just  this  effect.  My  hair  I  might  perchance  have  set  to 
rights ;  but  when  at  last  I  forced  myself  into  the  borrowed, 
worn-out  grey  coat,  and  the  short  sleeves  gave  me  the  most 
absurd  appearance,  I  fell  the  more  decidedly  into  despair, 
as  I  could  see  myself  only  piecemeal,  in  a  little  looking-glass 
fiince  one  part  always  looked  more  ridiculous  than  the  other. 

During  this  toilette  my  firiend  awoke,  and  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  feeling  of  pleasurable 
hope  for  the  day,  looked  out  at  me  from  the  quilted  silk  cover- 
let. I  had  for  a  long  time  already  envied  him  his  fine  clothes, 
as  they  hung  over  the  chair,  and  had  he  been  of  my  size,  I 
would  have  carried  them  off  before  his  eyes,  changed  my  dress 
outside,  and  hurrying  into  the  garden,  left  my  cursed  husk  for 
him ;  he  would  have  had  good-humour  enough  to  put  himself 
into  my  clothes,  and  the  tale  would  have  foimd  a  merry  end- 
ing early  in  the  morning.     But  that  was  not  now  to  be  thought 
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of,  no  more  was  any  other  feasible  accommodation.  To  appear 
again  before  Frederica  in  the  figure  in  which  my  Mend  could 
give  me  out  as  a  laborious  and  accomplished  but  poor  student 
of  theology, — before  Frederica,  who  the  evening  before  had 
spoken  so  Mendly  to  my  disguised  self, — that  was  altogether 
impossible.  There  I  stood,  vexed  and  thoughtful,  and  sum* 
moned  all  my  power  of  invention ;  but  it  deserted  me !  But 
now  when  he,  comfoi-tably  stretched  out,  after  fixing  his  eyes- 
upon  me  for  a  while,  all  at  once  burst  out  into  a  loud  langh^ 
and  exclaimed,  "  No !  it  is  true,  you  do  look  most  cursedly  !'* 
I  replied  impetuously,  "  And  I  know  what  I  will  do.  Cfood 
bye,  and  make  my  excuses!"  "Are  you  mad?"  cried  he, 
spinging  out  of  bed  and  trying  to  detain  me.  But  I  was 
already  out  of  the  door,  down  the  stairs,  out  of  the  house  and 
yard,  off  to  the  tavern ;  in  an  instant  my  horse  was  saddled,, 
and  I  hurried  away  in  mad  vexation,  galloping  towards  Dra- 
senheim,  then  through  that  place,  and  still  further  on. 

As  I  now  thought  myself  in  safety,  I  rode  more  slowly^ 
and  now  first  felt  how  infinitely  against  my  will  I  was  going 
away.  But  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  made  present  to  my 
mind  the  promenade  of  yesterday  evening  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  and  cherished  the  secret  hope  of  seeing  her  socm 
again.  But  this  quiet  feeling  soon  changed  itself  again  into 
impatience,  and  I  now  determined  to  ride  rapidly  into  the 
city,  change  my  dress,  take  a  good,  &esh  horse,  since  then,  as 
my  passion  made  me  believe,  I  could  at  all  events  return  before 
dinner,  or,  as  was  more  probable,  to  the  dessert,  or  towards 
evening,  and  beg  my  forgiveness. 

I  was  just  about  to  put  spurs  to  my  horse  to  execute  this 
plan,  when  another,  and,  as  seemed  to  me,  a  very  happy  thought^ 
passed  through  my  mind.  In  the  tavern  at  DruseiJieim,  the 
day  before,  I  had  noticed  a  son  of  the  landlord  very  nicely 
dressed,  who,  early  this  morning,  being  busied  about  his  rural 
arrangements,  had  saluted  me  from  his  court-yard.  He  was 
of  my  figure,  and  had  for  the  moment  reminded  me  of  myself. 
No  sooner  thought  than  done !  ^y  horse  was  hardly  turned 
round,  when  I  found  myself  in  Drusenheim ;  I  brought  him 
into  the  stable,  and  in  a  few  words  made  the  fellow  my  pro- 
posal, namely,  that  he  should  lend  me  his  clothes,  as  I  had 
something  merry  on  foot  at  Sesenheim.  I  had  no  need  to  talk, 
long ;  he  agreed  to  the  proposition  with  joy,  and  praised  me* 
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for  wishing  to  make  some  sport  for  the  MamseUs  ;  tliey  were, 
lie  said,  such  capital  people,  especially  Mamselle  Riekchen,* 
and  the  parents,  too,  liked  to  see  everjrOiing  go  on  merrily  and 
pleasantly.  He  considered  me  attentively,  and  as  from  my 
appearance  he  might  have  taken  me  for  a  poor  starveling, 
he  said,  "  K  you  wish  to  insinuate  yourself,  this  is  the  right 
way."  In  the  meanwhile  we  had  already  proceeded  far  in 
our  toilette,  and  properly  speaking  he  should  not  have  trusted 
me  with  his  holiday  clothes  on  the  strength  of  mine ;  but  he 
was  honest-hearted,  and,  moreover,  had  my  horse  in  his  stable. 
I  soon  stood  there  smart  enough,  gave  myself  a  consequential 
air,  and  my  friend  seemed  to  regard  his  counterpart  witb 
complacency.  "Topp,!  Mr.  Brother!"  said  he,  giving  me 
his  hand,  which  I  grasped  heartily,  '*  don't  come  too  near 
my  girl ;  she  might  make  a  mistake ! " 

My  hair,  which  had  now  its  full  growth  again,  I  could  part 
at  top,  much  like  his,  and  as  I  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  I 
found  it  comical  moderately  to  imitate  his  thicker  eyebrowir 
with  a  burnt  cork,  and  bring  mine  nearer  together  in  the- 
middle,  so  that  with  my  enigmatical  intentions,  I  might  make 
myself  an  external  riddle  likewise.  "Now  have  you  not," 
said  I,  as  he  handed  me  his  be-ribboned  hat,  "  something  or 
other  to  be  done  at  the  parsonage,  that  I  might  annoimce 
myself  there  in  a  natural  manner?"  "C^ood!"  replied  he,. 
"  but  then  you  must  wait  two  hours  yet.  'There  is  a  woman 
confined  at  our  house ;  I  will  offer  to  take  the  cake  to  the 
parson's  wife,J  and  you  may  carry  it  over.  Pride  must  pay 
its  penalty,  and  so  must  a  joke."  I  resolved  to  wait,  but 
these  two  hours  were  infinitely  long,  and  I  was  dying  of  im-^ 
patience  when  the  third  hour  passed  before  the  cake  came  out 
of  the  oven.  At  last  I  got  it  quite  hot,  and  hastened  away 
with  mv  credentials  in  the  most  beautiful  sunshine,  accom- 
panied  for  a  distance  by  my  counterpart,  who  promised  to 
come  after  me  in  the  evening  and  bring  me  my  clothes.  This,, 
however,  I  briskly  declined,  and  stipulated  that  I  should 
deliver  up  to  him  his  own. 

I  had  not  skipped  far  with  my  present,  which  I  carried  in  a 

*  Abbreviation  for  Frederica. — Trans. 

t  The  exclamation  used  on  striking  a  bargain.  It  is,  we  believe^ 
employed  by  some  trades  in  England.— 2Van*. 

X  The  general  custom  of  the  country  Tillages  in  Protestant  Germai^ 
on  such  interesting  occasions. — American  Not9m 
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neat  tied-up  napkin,  when,  in  tlie  distance,  I  saw  my  friend 
coming  towards  me  with  the  two  ladies.  My  heart  was  uneasy, 
which  was  certainly  unsuitable  under  this  jacket.  I  stood 
still,  took  breath,  and  tried  to  consider  how  I  should  b^in; 
and  now  I  first  remarked  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
very  much  in  my  favour ;  for  they  were  walking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook,  which,  together  with  the  strips  of  meadow 
through  which  it  ran,  kept  the  two  footpaths  pretty  far  apart. 
When  they  were  just  opposite  to  me,  Frederica,  who  had 
already  perceived  me  long  before,  cried, "  George,  what  are  you 
bringing  there  ?  "  I  was  clever  enough  to  cover  my  fiice  with 
xny  hat,  which  I  took  off,  while  I  held  up  the  loaded  napkin 
high  in  the  air.  "  A  christening  cake!"  cried  she  at  that; 
*'how  is  your  sister?"  "  Well,"*  said  I,  for  I  tried  to  talk 
in  a  strange  dialect,  if  not  exactly  in  the  ALsatiau.  ^'  Carry  it 
to  the  house ! "  said  the  elder,  '*  and  if  you  do  not  find  my 
mother,  give  it  to  the  maid ;  but  wait  for  us,  we  shall  soon  be 
back,— do  you  hear?"  I  hastened  along  my  path  in  the 
Joyous  feeling  of  the  best  hope  that,  as  the  beginning  was  so 
lucky,  all  would  go  off  well,  and  I  had  soon  reached  the  par- 
sonage. I  foimd  nobody  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  kitchen  ; 
I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  old  gentleman,  whom  I  might 
suppose  busy  in  the  study ;  I  therefore  sat  down  on  the  bench 
before  the  door,  with  the  cake  beside  me,  and  pressed  my  hat 
upon  my  fiice. 

I  cannot  easily  recall  a  pleasanter  sensation.  To  sit  again 
on  this  threshold,  over  which,  a  short  time  before,  I  had  blun^ 
dered  out  in  despair ;  to  have  seen  her  already  again,  to  have 
already  heard  again  her  dear  voice,  so  soon  after  my  chagrin 
had  pictured  to  me  a  long  separation,  every  moment  to 
be  expecting  herself  and  a  discovery,  at  wluch  my  heart 
throbbed,  and  yet,  in  this  ambiguous  case,  a  discovery  with* 
out  shame ;  for  at  the  very  beginning  it  was  a  merrier  prank 
than  any  of  those  they  had  kughed  at  so  much  yesterday. 
Love  and  necessity  are  the  best  masters ;  they  both  acted 
together  here,  and  their  pupil  was  not  unworthy  of  them. 

But  the  maid  came  stepping  out  of  the  bam.     "  Now !  did 

the  cakes  turn  out  well?"  cried  she  to  me;  "how  is  your 

sister  ?  "     "  All  right,"  said  I,  and  pointed  to  the  cake  witnont 

looking  up.     She  took  up  the  napkin  and  muttered,  "  Now, 

*  In  the  original  his  answer  is  ''  Guet,"  for  "  Gut."— '2Vantj 
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what's  the  matter  with  you  to-day  again?  Has  Barbchen'^ 
been  looking  again  at  somebody  else  ?  Don't  let  ns  suffer  for 
that!  You  will  make  a  happy  couple  if  you  carry  on  so !'' 
As  she  spoke  pretty  loud,  the  pastor  came  to  the  window  and 
asked  wlkt  was  the  matter.  She  showed  him  to  me ;  I  stood  up 
and  turned  myself  towards  him ;  but  still  kept  the  hat  oyer  my 
face.  When  he  had  spoken  somewhat  friendly  to  me^  and  had 
asked  me  to  remain,  I  went  towards  the  garden,  and  was  just 
going  in,  when  the  pastor's  wife,  who  was  entering  the  court- 
yard gate,  called  to  me.  As  the  sun  shone  right  in  my  facev 
I  one  more  availed  myself  of  the  advantage  which  my  hat 
aflforded  me,  and  greeted  her  by  scraping  a  leg ;  but  she  went 
into  the  house  after  she  had  bidden  me  not  to  go  away  without 
eating  something.  I  now  walked  up  and  down  in  the  garden ; 
everything  had  hitherto  had  the  best  success,  yet  I  breathed 
hard  when  I  reflected  that  the  young  people  now  would  soon, 
return.  But  the  mother  unexpectedly  stepped  up  to  me, 
and  was  just  going  to  ask  me  a  question,  when  she  looked  me 
in  the  face,  so  that  I  could  not  conceal  myself  any  longer,  and 
the  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  "  I  am  looking  for  George," 
said  she,  after  a  pause,  ''  and  whom  do  I  And  ?  Is  it  you^ 
young  sir  ?  How  many  forms  have  you,  then  ?  "  **  In  earnest 
only  one,"  replied  I;  "in  sport  as  many  as  you  like." 
"  Which  sport  I  will  not  spoil,"  smiled  she  ;  "  go  out  behiud 
the  garden  into  the  meadow  until  it  strikes  twelve,  then  come 
back,  and  I  shall  already  have  contrived  the  joke."  I  did  so  ; 
but  when  I  was  beyond  the  hedges  of  the  village  gardens, 
and  was  going  along  the  meadows,  towards  me  some  coimtry 
people  came  by  the  footpath,  and  put  me  in  some  em- 
barrassment. I  therefore  turned  aside  into  a  littie  wood^ 
which  crowned  an  elevation  quite  near,  in  order  to  conceal 
myself  there  till  the  appointed  time.  Yet  how  strangely  did 
I  feel  when  I  entered  it ;  for  there  appeared  before  me  a  neat 
place,  with  benches,  from  every  one  of  which  was  a  pretty 
view  of  the  country.  Here  was  the  village  and  the  steeple, 
here  Drusenheim,  and  behind  it  the  woody  islands  of  the- 
Khine ;  in  the  opposite  direction  was  the  Yosgian  mountain 
range,  and  at  last  the  minster  of  Strasburg.  These  difBsrent 
heaven-bright  pictures  were  set  in  bushy  frames,  so  that  one 
could  see  notlung  more  joyous  and  pleasing,    I  sat  dowi> 

*  Diminutiye  of  Barbara. — TVottt. 
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upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  noticed  on  the  largest  tree 
oblong  little  board  with  the  inscription,  "  Frederica's  Repose.** 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  come  to  disturb 
this  repose ;  for  a  budding  passion  has  this  beauty  about  it, 
that,  as  it  is  unconscious  of  its  origin,*  neither  can  it  have 
any  thought  of  an  end,  nor,  while  it  feels  itself  glad  and 
cheerful,  have  any  presentiment  that  it  may  also  create 
mischief. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  look  about  me  and  was  locdnff 
myself  in  sweet  reveries,  when  I  heard  somebody  coming ;  it 
was  Frederica  herself.  "  George,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
she  cried  from  a  distance.  "  Not  George ! "  cried  I,  running 
towards  her,  "  but  one  who  craves  forgiveness  of  you  a  thoiu 
sand  times."  She  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  but  soon 
collected  herself,  and  said,  after  fetching  her  breath  moie 
deeply,  "You  abominable  man,  how  you  frighten  me!'* 
"  The  first  disguise  has  led  me  into  the  second,"  exclaimed  I; 
"the  former  would  have  been  impardonable  if  I  had  onfy 
known  in  any  degree  to  whom  I  was  going ;  but  this  one  yoa 
will  certainly  forgive,  for  it  is  the  shape  of  persons  whom  yon. 
treat  so  kindly."  Her  pale  cheeks  had  coloured  up  with  the 
most  beautifrd  rose-red.  "  You  shall  not  be  worse  off  than 
George,  at  anyi*ate!  But  let  us  sit  down!  I  confess  the 
fright  has  gone  into  my  L'mbs."  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
exceedingly  agitated.  "  We  know  everything  already,  up  to 
this  morning,  from  your  friend,"  said  she,  "now  do  you  tell 
me  the  rest."  I  did  not  let  her  say  that  twice,  but  described 
to  her  my  horror  at  my  yesterday's  figure,  and  my  rushinff 
out  of  the  house,  so  comically,  that  she  laughed  heartily  and 
graciously;  then  I  went  on  to  what  followed,  with  all  modesty, 
indeed,  yet  passionately  enough,  so  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  a  declaration  of  love  in  historical  foim.  At  last  I  solem* 
nized  my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again,  by  a  kiss  upon  her 
hand,  which  she  suffered  to  remain  in  mine.  If  she  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  expense  of  the  conversation  during  yesterday 
evening's  moonlight  walk,  I  now,  on  my  part,  richly  repaid 
the  debt.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again,  and  being  able 
to  say  to  her  everything  that  I  had  yesterday  kept  back,  was 
so  great  that,  in  my  eloquence,  I  did  not  remark  how  medi- 
tative and  silent  she  was.  Once  more  she  deeply  fetched  her 
breath,  and  over  and  over  again  I  begged  her  forgiveness  foe 
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the  fright  which  I  had  caused  her.  How  long  we  may  ha^e 
sat  I  Imow  not ;  but  at  once  we  heard  some  one  call.  It  was 
the  Toice  of  her  sister.  "  That  will  be  a  pretty  story,"  said 
the  dear  girl,  restored  to  her  perfect  cheerfulness ;  "  she  is 
cozning  hither  on  my  side,"  she  added,  bending  so  as  half  to 
concesd  me ;  "  turn  yourself  away,  so  that  you  may  not  be 
recognised  at  once."  The  sister  entered  the  place,  but  not 
alone ;  Weyland  was  with  her,  and  both,  when  they  saw  us, 
stood  still,  as  if  petrified. 

If  we  should  all  at  once  see  a  flame  burst  out  violently  from 
a  quiet  roof,  or  should  meet  a  monster  whose  deformity  was  at 
the  same  time  revolting  and  fearM,  we  should  not  be  struck 
with  such  a  fierce  horror  as  that  which  seizes  us  when,  xmjex- 
pectedly,  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  we  have  believed 
morally  impossible.  "What  is  liiis?"  cried  the  elder,  with 
the  rapidity  of  one  who  is  firightened;  "  whaf  is  this?  you  with 
Ge'jrge,  hand-in-hand !  How  am  I  to  understand  this?" 
"  Dear  sister,"  replied  Frederica,  very  doubtfiilly,  "  the  poor 
fellow, — he  is  begging  something  of  me ;  he  has  somethii^  to 
beg  of  you,  too,  but  you  must  forgive  him  beforehand."  "  I  do 
not  understand — I  do  not  comprehend — ^"  said  her  sister,  shak* 
ing  her  head  and  looking  at  Weyland,  who,  in  his  quiet  way, 
stood  by  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  contemplated  the  scene 
without  any  kind  of  expression.  Frederica  arose  and  drew  me 
after  her.  "  No  hesitating ! "  cried  she ;  "  pardon  begged  and 
granted ! "  "  Now  do ! "  said  I,  stepping  pretty  near  iSie  elder ; 
"I  have  need  of  pardon!"  She  drew  back,  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  was  covered  with  blushes ;  she  then  tibrew  herself 
down  on  the  grass,  laughed  inmioderately,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
would  never  have  done.  Weyland  smiled  as  if  pleased,  and 
cried,  "  You  are  a  rare  youth ! "  Then  he  shook  my  hand  in 
his.  He  was  not  usually  liberal  with  his  caresses,  but  his  shake 
of  the  hand  had  something  hearty  and  enlivening  about  it ;  yet 
he  was  sparing  of  this  also. 

After  somewhat  recovering  and  collecting  ourselves,  we  set 
out  on  our  return  to  the  village.  On  the  way  I  learned  how 
this  singular  meeting  had  been  occasioned.  Frederica  had  at 
last  parted  from  the  promenaders  to  rest  herself  in  her  Htde 
nook  for  a  moment  before  dinner,  and  when  the  other  twi. 
came  back  to  the  house,  the  mother  had  sent  them  to  call  Fre* 
derica  mth  as  great  haste  as  possible,  because  dinner  w»s 
ready.. 
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The  elder  sister  manifested  the  most  extraYagant  delight,  atd 
when  she  learned  that  the  mother  had  already  discovered  the 
secret,  she  exclaimed,  "  Now  we  have  still  to  deceive  my 
father,  my  brother,  the  servant-man  and  the  maid."  When  we 
were  at  the  garden-hedge,  Frederica  insisted  upon  going  first 
into  the  house  with  my  friend.  The  maid  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  Olivia  (so  let  the  elder  sister  be  named 
here)  called  out  to  her,  "  Stop ;  I  have  something  to  tell  you! " 
She  left  me  standing  by  the  hedge,  and  went  to  the  maid.  I 
saw  that  they  were  speaking  very  earnestly.  Olivia  repre- 
sented to  her  that  George  Imd  quarrelled  with  Barbara,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  marrying  her.  The  lass  was  not  displeased 
at  this ;  I  was  now  called,  and  was  to  confirm  what  had  been 
said.  The  pretty,  stout  girl  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  I'emained 
so  until  I  stood  quite  near  before  her.  But  when,  all  at  once, 
she  perceived  the  strange  face,  she  too  gave  a  loud  scream  and 
ran  away.  Olivia  bade  me  run  after  her  and  hold  her  Hast,  so 
that  she  should  not  get  into  the  house  and  make  a  noise ;  while 
she  herself  wished  to  go  and  see  how  it  was  with  her  &,ther. 
On  the  way  Olivia  met  the  servant-boy,  who  was  in  love  with 
the  maid ;  I  had  in  the  mean  time  hurried  after  the  maid,  and 
held  her  fast.  "  Only  think !  what  good  luck ! "  cried  Olivia ; 
"  it's  all  over  with  Barbara,  and  George  marries  liese."  "  That 
I  have  thought  for  a  long  while,"  said  the  good  fellow,  and 
remained  standing  in  an  ill-humour. 

I  had  given  the  maid  to  imderstand  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  deceive  the  father.  We  went  up  to  the  lad,  who  turned 
away  and  tried  to  withdraw ;  but  Liese  brought  him  back,  and 
he,  too,  when  he  was  undeceived,  made  the  most  extraordinaiy 
gestures.  We  went  together  to  the  house.  The  table  was 
covered,  and  the  father  w^as  already  in  the  room.  Olivia,  who 
kept  me  behind  her,  stepped  to  the  threshold  and  said, 
*'  Father,  have  you  any  objection  to  George  dining  with  us  to- 
day ?  but  you  must  let  him  keep  his  hat  on."  "  With  all  my 
heart !"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  why  such  an  unusual  thing? 
Has  he  hurt  himself?"  She  led  me  forward  as  I  stood  with 
my  hat  on.  "  No ! "  said  she,  leading  me  into  the  room,  "  but 
he  has  a  bird-cage  under  it,  and  the  birds  might  fly  out  and 
make  a  terrible  fuss ;  for  there  are  nothing  but  wild  ones.'* 
The  father  was  pleased  with  the  joke,  without  precisely  know« 
ing  what  it  meant.   At  this  instant  she  took  off  my  hat,  mado 
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a  scrape,  and  required  me  to  do  the  same.  The  old  man  looked 
at  me  and  recognised  me,  but  was  not  put  out  of  his  priestly 
self-possessirni.  "Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Candidate ! "  exclaimed  he, 
raising  a  threatening  finger  at  me ;  "  you  have  changed  saddles 
very  quickly,  and  in  the  night  I  have  lost  an  assistant,  who 
yesterday  promised  me  so  faithfully  that  he  would  often  mount 
ray  pulpit  on  week-days."  He  then  laughed  heartily,  bade  me 
welcome,  and  we  sat  down  to  table.  Moses  came  in  much 
later ;  for,  as  the  yoimgest  spoiled  child,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  not  to  hear  the  dinner-bell.  Besides,  he  took  very 
little  notice  of  the  company,  scarcely  even  when  he  contra- 
dicted them.  In  order  to  be  more  sure  of  him,  they  had 
placed  me,  not  between  the  sisters,  but  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  George  often  used  to  sit.  As  he  came  in  at  the  door 
behind  me,  he  slapped  me  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"Good  dinner  to  you,  George!"  "Many  thanks,  squire!" 
replied  I.  The  strange  voice  and  the  strange  face  startled  him. 
"  What  say  you  ?  "  cried  Olivia ;  "  does  he  not  look  very  like 
his  brother:"  "Yes,  from  behind,"  replied  Moses,  who 
managed  to  recover  his  composure  immediatply,  "  like  all 
folks."  He  did  not  look  at  me  again,  and  merely  busied  him- 
self with  zealously  devouring  the  dishes,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Then,  too,  he  thought  proper  to  rise  on  occasion  and 
find  something  to  do  in  the  yard  and  the  garden.  At  the  des- 
sert the  real  George  came  in,  and  made  the  whole  scene  still 
more  lively.  They  began  to  banter  him  for  his  jealousy,  and 
v/ould  not  praise  him  for  getting  rid  of  a  rival  in  me  ;  but  he 
was  modest  and  clever  enough,  and,  in  a  half- confused  manner, 
mixed  up  himself,  his  sweetheart,  his  counterpart,  and  the 
Mamsells  with  each  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  nobody 
could  tell  about  whom  he  was  talking,  and  they  were  but  too 
glad  to  let  him  consume  in  peace  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
his  own  cake. 

At  table  there  was  some  talk  about  going  to  walk ;  which, 
however,  did  not  suit  me  very  well  in  my  peasant's  clothes. 
But  the  ladies,  early  on  that  day  already,  when  thoy  learned 
who  had  run  away  in  such  a  desperate  hurry,  hud  remembered 
that  a  fine  hunting-coat  ( Pekesche)  of  a  cousin  of  theirs,  in 
which,  when  there,  he  used  to  go  sporting,  was  hanging  in  the 
clothes-press.  I,  however,  declined  it,  externally  >vith  all  sorts 
of  jokes,  but  internally  with  a  feeling  of  vanity,  not  wishing;, 

2  0 
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US  the  cousin,  to  disturb  the  good  impression  I  had  made  at 
the  peasant.  The  father  had  gone  to  take  his  aftemoaii-iiap ; 
the  mother,  as  always,  was  busy  about  her  housewifery.  But 
my  friend  proposed  that  I  should  tell  them  some  story,  to  wliioh 
I  immediately  agreed.  We  went  into  a  spacious  arbour,  and  I 
gave  them  a  tale  which  I  have  since  written  out  imder  the  title 
of  The  New  Melusiiia.'^  It  bears  about  the  same  relaticm  to 
The  New  Park  as  the  youth  bears  to  the  boy,  and  I  would 
insert  it  here,  were  I  not  afraid  of  injuring,  by  odd  plays  of 
fancy,  the  rural  reality  and  simplicity  which  here  agreeably 
surround  us.  Enough :  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rewaxd  of 
the  inventors  and  narrators  of  such  productions,  namely,  in 
awakening  curiosity,  in  fixing  the  attention,  in  provoking  OTer- 
hasty  solutions  of  impenetrable  riddles,  in  deceiving  espeota^ 
tions,  in  confusing  by  the  more  wonderfrd  which  came  into  the 
place  of  the  wonderful,  in  arousing  sympathy  and  fear,  in 
causing  anxiety,  in  moving,  and  at  last,  by  the  change  of  what 
was  apparently  earnest  into  an  ingenious  and  cheemd  jest,  in 
satisfying  the  mind,  and  in  leaving  the  imagination  materials 
for  new  images,  and  the  understandiujg  materials  for  further 
reflection. 

Should  any  one  hereaflter  read  this  tale  in  print,  and  donbt 
whether  it  could  have  produced  such  an  effect,  let  him  remem- 
ber that,  properly  spesUdng,  man  is  only  called  upon  to  act  in 

'  the  present.  Writing  is  an  abuse  of  lai^guage,  reading  silentfy 
to  oneself  is  a  pitiful  substitute  for  speech.   Man  effects  all  he 

:  can  upon  man  by  his  personality,  youth  is  most  powerful  upon 
youth,  and  hence  also  arise  the  purest  influences.  It  is  these 
which  enliven  the  world,  and  allow  it  neither  morally  nor  phy- 
sically to  perish.     I  had  inherited  from  my  &ther  a  certain 

i|  didactic  loquacity :  from  my  mother  the  &culty  of  represent- 
ing, clearly  and  forcibly,  everything  that  the  imagination  can 
produce  or  grasp,  of  giving  a  freshness  to  known  stories,  of 
inventing  and  relating  others,  nay,  of  inventing  in  the  coarse 
of  narration.  By  my  paternal  endowment  I  viras  for  the  most 
part  annoying  to  the  company ;  for  who  likes  to  listen  to  tibie 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  another,  especially  a  youth,  whose 
judgment,  from  defective  experience,  always  seems  insufficient? 
My  mother,  on  the  contrary,  had  thoroughly  qualifled  me  fbr 
social  conversation.  The  emptiest  tale  has  in  itself  a  hig^ 
*  This  is  mtroduced  in  Wilhelm  MeUter*»  Wanderjahre.^Drmit. 
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charm  for  the  imagination,  and  the  Smallest  quantity  of  solid 
matter  is  thankfully  received  by  the  imderstanding. 

By  such  recitals,  which  cost  me  nothing,  I  made  myself  be- 
loved by  children,  excited  and  delighted  youth,  and  drew  upon 
myself  the  attention  of  older  persons.  But  in  society,  such  as 
it  commonly  is,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  stop  these  exercises,  and 
I  have  thereby  lost  but  too  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
of  free  mental  advancement.  Nevertheless  both  these  parental 
gifts  accompanied  me  throughout  my  whole  life,  united  with  a 
third,  namely,  the  necessity  of  expressing  myself  figuratively 
and  by  comparisons.  In  consideration  of  these  peculiarities, 
which  the  acute  and  ingenious  Doctor  Gall  discovered  in  me 
according  to  his  theory,  he  assured  me  that  I  was,  properly  A 
speaking,  bom  for  a  popular  orator.  At  this  disclosure  I  was 
not  a  little  alarmed;  for  if  it  had  been  here  well  founded, 
everything  that  I  imdertook  would  have  proved  a  Mlure,  from 
the  fact  tibat  with  my  nation  there  was  nothing  to  harangue 
about. 


2c2 


PAET  THE  THIRD. 


CARE    IS   TAKEN   THAT  TREES   DO   KOT   GROW   INTO  THE    SKT* 


ELEVENTH  BOOK. 

After  I  had,  in  that  bower  of  Scsenheim,  finished  my  talo, 
in  which  the  ordinary  and  the  impossible  were  so  agreeably 
alternated,  I  perceived  that  my  hearers,  who  had  already 
shown  peculiar  sympathy,  were  now  enchanted  in  the  highest 
degree  by  my  singular  narrative.  They  pressed  me  urgently 
to  write  do>vn  the  tale,  that  they  might  often  repeat  it  mr 
I'eading  it  among  themsclrcs,  and  to  others.  I  promised  fluv 
the  more  willingly,  as  I  thus  hoped  to  gain  a  pretext  far 
lepeating  my  visit,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  formmg  a  closer 
connexion.  The  party  sepai-ated  for  a  moment,  and  all  'were 
inclined  to  feel  that  after  a  day  spent  in  so  lively  a  maimer, 
the  evening  might  fall  rather  flat.  From  this  anxiety  I  WM- 
freed  by  my  friend,  who  asked  permission  to  take  leave  .at 
once,  in  the  name  of  us  both,  because,  as  an  industrious  acade- 
mical citizen,  regular  in  his  studies,  he  wished  to  pass  the  niglit 
at  Drusenheim,  and  to  be  early  in  the  morning  at  Strasbuig. 

We  both  reached  our  night- quarters  in  silence ;  I,  because 
I  felt  a  grapple  on  my  heart,  which  drew  me  back;  he,  be- 
cause he  had  something  else  on  his  mind,  which  he  told  me 
as  soon  as  we  had  arrived.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  began,  **  that 
YOU  should  just  hit  upon  this  tale.  Did  not  you  remark  that 
it  made  quite  a  pecidiar  impression  ?  "  "  Nay,"  answered  I, 
*'  how  could  I  help  observing  that  the  elder  one  laughed  mme 
ihan  was  consistent  at  certain  passages,  that  the  yoanger 
one  shook  her  head,  that  all  of  you  looked  significaiit]^  at 
each  other,  and  that  you  yourself  were  nearly  put  out  of 
countenance.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  almost  felt  embanassed 
myself,  for  it  struck  me  that  it  was  perhaps  improper  to  tell 
the  dear  girls  a  parcel  of  stuff,  of  which  they  had  better  beec 
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Ignorant,  and  to  give  them  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  male  sex 
as  they  must  naturally  have  formed  from  the  character  of  the 
hero."  "  You  have  not  hit  it  at  all,"  said  he,  "  and,  indeed, 
how  should  you  ?  These  dear  girls  are  not  so  imacquainted 
with  such  matters  as  you  imagine,  for  the  great  society  aroimd 
them  gives  occasion  for  many  reflections ;  and  there  happens 
to  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  exactly  such  a  married 
pair  as  you  describe,  allowing  a  little  for  fancy  and  exaggera- 
tion; the  husband  just  as  tall,  stm-dy,  and  heavy,— the  wife 
so  pretty  and  dainty,  that  he  could  easily  hold  her  in  his 
hand.  Their  mutual  position  in  other  respects,  their  history 
altogether,  so  exactly  accords  with  your  tale,  that  the  girls 
seriously  asked  me  whether  you  Imew  the  persons,  and  de- 
scribed them  in  jest.  I  assured  them  that  you  did  not,  and 
you  will  do  weU  to  let  the  tale  remain  unwritten.  With  the 
assistance  of  delays  and  pretexts,  we  may  soon  find  an  excuse." 

I  was  much  astonished,  for  I  had  thought  of  no  couple  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Ehine ;  nay,  I  could  not  have 
fttated  how  I  came  by  the  notion.  In  thought  I  liked  to  sport 
with  such  pleasantries,  without  any  particular  reference,  and 
I  believed  that  if  I  narrated  them,  it  would  be  the  same  with 
others. 

When  I  returned  to  my  occupations  in  the  city,  I  felt  them 
more  than  usually  wearisome,  for  a  man  bom  to  activity 
forms  plr^s  too  extensive  for  his  capacity,  and  overburdens 
himself  with  labour.  This  goes  on  very  well  till  some  physi- 
cal or  moral  impediment  comes  in  the  way,  and  clearly  shows 
the  disproportion  of  the  powers  to  the  undertaking. 

I  pursued  jurisprudence  with  as  much  diligence  as  was 
required  to  take  my  degree  with  some  credit.  Medicine 
charmed  me,  because  it  showed  nature,  if  it  did  not  unfold  it 
on  every  side ;  and  to  this  I  was  attached  by  intercourse  and 
habit.  To  society  I  was  obliged  to  devote  some  time  and 
attention;  for  in  many  families  I  had  fallen  in  for  much 
both  of  love  and  honour.  All  this  might  have  been  carried 
on,  had  not  that  which  Herder  had  inculcated  pressed  upon 
me  with  an  infinite  weight.  He  had  torn  down  the  curtain  \ 
which  concealed  from  me  the  poverty  of  German  literature ; 
tie  had  ruthlessly  destroyed  so  many  of  my  prejudices ;  in  the 
fiky  of  my  fatherland  there  were  few  stars  of  importance  left, 
when  he  had  treated  all  the  rest  as  so  many  transient  candle* 
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snuffs ;  nay,  my  own  hopes  and  fiincies  respecting  myself  he 
had  so  spoiled,  that  I  began  to  doubt  my  own  capabilities. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  dragged  me  on  to  the  noUe 
broad  way  which  he  himself  was  incSned  to  tread,  drew  my 
attention  to  his  favourite  authors,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood 
\  Swift  and  Hamann,  and  shook  me  up  with  more  force  than  he 
1  had  bound  me  down.  To  this  manifold  concision  was  now  added 
an  incipient  passion,  which,  while  it  threatened  to  absorb  me, 
might  indeed  draw  me  from  other  relations,  but  could  scarcely 
elevate  me  above  them.  Then  came  besides,  a  corpareol 
malady,  which  made  me  feel  after  dinner  as  if  my  throat  was 
closed  up,  and  of  which  I  did  not  easily  get  rid,  till  afterwaids, 
when  I  abstained  from  a  certain  red  wine,  which  I  generally 
and  very  wiUingly  drank  in  the  boarding-house.  This  in- 
tolerable inconvenience  had  quitted  me  at  Sesenheim,  so  that 
I  felt  double  pleasure  in  being  there,  but  when  I  came  back 
to  my  town-diet  it  returned,  to  my  great  annoyance.  All  this 
made  me  thoughful  and  morose ;  and  my  outward  appeaianoe 
probably  corresponded  with  my  inward  feelings. 

Being  in  a  worse  humour  than  ever,  because  the  malady 
was  violent  after  dinner,  I  attended  the  clinical  lecture.  Ttid 
great  care  and  cheerftdness  with  which  our  respected  instructor 
led  us  from  bed  to  bed,  the  minute  observation  of  impoituit 
symptoms,  the  judgment  of  the  cause  of  complaint  in  general,  tibe 
fine  Hippocratic  mode  of  proceeding,  by  wluch,  without  theory, 
and  out  of  an  individual  experience,  the  forms  of  knowledge 
revealed  themselves,  the  addresses  with  which  he  usuaUy 
crowned  his  lectures — all  this  attracted  me  towards  hi-m^  ana 
made  a  strange  department,  into  which  I  only  looked  as 
through  a  crevice,  so  much  the  more  agreeable  and  fascinatixig. 
My  disgust  at  the  invalids  gradually  decreased,  as  I  learned  to^ 
change  their  various  states  into  distinct  conceptions,  by  wbick 
recovery  and  the  restoration  of  the  human  form  and  natme 
appeared  possible.  He  probably  had  his  eye  particularly  upon 
mCas  a  singular  youLg  ina£,  and  pa^o^  the  Oji^ 
anomaly  which  took  me  to  his  lectures.  On  this  occasion  £» 
did  not  conclude  his  lecture,  as  Tisual,  with  a  doctrine  whieb 
might  hayc  reference  to  an  illness  that  had  been  observed^ 
but  said  cheerftdly,  "  Gentlemen,  there  are  some  holidays 
before  us ;  make  use  of  them  to  enliven  your  spirits.  Studies 
must  not  only  be  pursued  with  seriousness  and  diligence,  but 
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also  with  cheerfulness  and  freedom  of  mind.  Give  movement 
to  your  bodies,  and  traverse  the  beautiful  country  on  horse 
and  foot.  He  who  is  at  home  wiU  take  delight  in  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  while  for  the  stranger  there 
will  be  new  impressions,  and  pleasant  reminiscences  in 
future." 

There  were  only  two  of  us  to  whom  this  admonition  could 
be  directed.  May  the  recipe  have  been  as  ob-sious  to  the 
other  as  it  was  to  me !  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to  order  a  horse  and  dress 
myself  out  neatly.  I  sent  for  Weyland,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  This  did  not  delay  my  resolution,  but  the  prepara- 
tions imfortunately  went  on  slowly,  and  I  could  not  depart  so 
soon  as  I  had  hoped.  Fast  as  I  rode,  I  was  overtaken  by 
the  night.  The  way  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  moon 
shed  her  light  on  my  impassioned  project.  The  night  was 
windy  and  awfiil,  and  I  dashed  on,  that  I  might  not  have  t« 
wait  till  morning  before  I  could  see  her. 

It  was  already  late  when  I  put  up  my  horse  at  Sesenheim. 
The  landlord,  in  answer  to  my  question,  whether  there  was 
still  light  in  the  parsonage,  assured  me  that  the  ladies  had 
only  just  gone  home ;  he  thought  he  had  heard  they  were  still 
expecting  a  stranger.  This  did  not  please  me,  as  I  wished  to 
have  been  the  only  one.  I  hastened,  that,  late  as  I  was,  I 
might  at  least  appear  the  first.  I  found  the  two  sisters  sit- 
ting at  the  door.  They  did  not  seem  much  astonished,  but  I 
was,  when  Frederica  whispered  into  Olivia's  ear,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  "  Did  I  not  say  so  ?  Here  he  is ! "  They  con- 
ducted me  into  a  room,  where  I  found  a  little  collation  set 
out.  The  mother  greeted  me  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  and 
the  elder  sister,  when  she  saw  me  in  the  light,  broke  out  into 
loud  laughter,  for  she  had  little  command  over  herself. 

After  this  first  and  somewhat  odd  recention,  the  conversa- 
tion  became  at  once  free  and  cheerful,  and  a  circumstance, 
which  had  remained  concealed  from  me  this  evening,  I  learned 
on  the  following  day.  Frederica  had  predicted  that  I  should 
come ;  and  who  does  not  feel  some  satisfection  at  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  a  foreboding,  even  if  it  be  a  mournful  one  ?  All  pre- 
sentiments, when  confirmed  by  the  event,  give  man  a  higher 
opinion  of  himself,  whether  it  be  that  he  thinks  himself  in 
possession  of  so  fine  a  susceptibility  as  to  feel  a  relatiiQa  in 
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the  distance,  or  acute  enough  to  perceive  necessary  but  still 
uncertain  associations.  Even  Olivia's  laugh  remained  no 
secret ;  she  confessed  that  it  seemed  very  comical^  to  see  me 
dressed  and  decked  out  on  this  occasion.  Frederica,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  it  advantageous  not  to  explain  such  a  phe- 
nomenon OS  vanity,  but  rather  to  discover  in  it  a  wish  to 
please  her. 

Early  in  the  morning  Frederica  asked  me  to  take  a  walk* 
Her  mother  and  sister  were  occupied  in  preparing  everything 
for  the  reception  of  several  guests.  By  the  side  of  this 
beloved  girl  I  enjoyed  the  noble  Sunday  morning  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  inestimable  Ilebel  has  depicted  it.  She  described 
to  me  the  party  which  was  expected,  and  asked  me  to  remain 
by  her,  that  all  the  pleasure  might,  if  j^ossible,  be  common  to 
ns  both,  and  be  enjoyed  in  a  certain  order.  "Generally," 
she  said,  "people  amuse  themselves  alone.  Sport  and  play 
is  very  lightly  tasted,  so  that  at  last  nothing  is  left  btit  cards 
for  one  part,  and  the  excitement  of  dancing  for  the  other." 

"We  therefore  sketched  our  plan  as  to  what  should  be  done 
after  dinner,  taught  each  other  some  new  social  games,  and 
were  united  and  happy,  when  the  bell  summoned  us  to  church, 
where,  by  her  side,  I  found  a  somewhat  dry  sermon  of  her 
father's  not  too  long. 

The  presence  of  Sie  beloved  one  always  shortens  time ;  but 
this  hour  passed  amid  peculiar  reflections.  I  repeated  to  myself 
the  good  qualities  which  she  had  just  unfolded  so  freely  before 
me— her  circumspect  cheerMness,  her  naiveti  combined 
with  self-consciousness,  her  hilarity  with  foresight — qualities 
which  seem  incompatible,  but  which  nevertheless  were  fi>mid 
together  in  her,  and  gave  a  pleasing  character  to  her  ouiwHfd 
appearance.  But  now  I  had  to  make  more  serious  reflectioiui 
upon  myself,  which  were  somewhat  prejudicial  to  a  free  state 
of  cheerfulness. 

Since  that  impassioned  girl  had  cursed  and  sanctified  my  Hpa 
(for  every  consecration  involves  both),  I  had,  superstitionsly 
enough,  taken  care  not  to  kiss  any  girl,  because  I  feared  that 
I  might  injm^e  her  in  some  imheard-of  spiritual  manner.  I 
therefore  subdued  every  desire,  by  which  a  youth  feels  impelled 
to  win  from  a  charming  girl  this  &vour,  which  says  much  or 
little.  But  even  in  the  most  decorous  company  a  heavy  trial 
awaited  me.    Those  little  games,  as  they  are  called,  which 
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are  more  or  less  ingenious,  and  by  which  a  joyous  young  circle 
is  collected  and  combined,  depend  in  a  great  mcasm-e  upon 
forfeits,  in  the  calliag  in  ol  which  kisses  have  no  small  value. 
I  had  resolved,  once  for  all,  not  to  kiss,  and  as  every  want  or 
impediment  stimulates  us  to  an  activity  to  which  we  should 
otherwise  not  feel  inclined,  I  exerted  all  the  talent  and  humour 
I  possessed  to  nelp  myself  through,  and  thus  to  win  rather 
than  lose,  before  the  company,  and  for  the  company.  When  a 
verse  was  desired  for  the  redemption  of  a  forfeit,  the  demand 
was  usually  directed  to  me.  Now  I  was  always  prepared, 
and  on  such  occasions  contrived  to  bring  out  something  in 
praise  of  the  hostess,  or  of  some  lady  who  had  conducted  herself 
most  agreeably  towards  me.  K  it  ha])pened  that  a  kiss  was 
imposed  upon  me  at  all  events,  I  endeavoiu-ed  to  escape  by 
some  turn,  which  was  considered  satisfactory ;  and  as  I  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  matter  beforehand,  I  was  never  in  want 
of  various  elegant  excuses,  although  those  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  were  always  most  successful. 

When  we  reached  home,  the  guests,  who  had  arrived  &om 
several  quarters,  were  buzzing  merrily  one  with  another,  imtil 
Frederica  collected  them  together,  and  invited  and  conducted 
them  to  a  walk  to  that  charming  spot.  There  they  found  an 
abundant  collation,  and  wished  to  fill  up  with  social  games 
the  period  before  dinner.  Here,  by  agreement  with  Frederica, 
though  she  did  not  know  my  secret,  I  contrived  to  get  up  and 
go  through  games  without  forfeits,  and  redemptions  of  forfeits 
without  kissing. 

My  skill  and  readiness  were  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  company,  which  was  otherwise  quite  strange  to  me, 
seemed  to  have  suspected  some  connexion  between  me  and 
the  dear  girl,  and  roguishly  took  the  greatest  pains  to  force 
upon  me  that  which  I  secretly  endeavoured  to  avoid.  For  in 
such  circles,  if  people  perceive  a  growing  inclination  between 
two  young  persons,  they  try  to  make  them  confused,  or  to 
bring  them  closer  together,  just  as  afterwards,  when  once  q 
I)assion  has  been  declared,  they  take  trouble  on  purpose  to 
part  them  again.  Thus,  to  the  man  of  society,  it  is  totally 
indifferent  whether  he  confers  a  benefit  or  an  injury,  provided 
only  he  is  amused. 

.  lliis  morning  I  could  observe,  with  more  attention,  tlio 
whole  character  of  Frederica,  so  that  for  the  whole  time  sho 
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always  remained  to  me  the  same.  The  friendly  greetings  of 
the  peasants,  which  were  especially  addressed  to  her,  gave 
me  to  miderstand  that  she  was  beneficent  to  them,  and  created 
in  them  an  agreeable  feeling.  The  elder  sister  remained  at 
home  with  her  mother.  Nothing  that  demanded  bodily  exer- 
tion was  required  of  Frederica ;  but  she  was  spared,  they  said, 
on  account  of  her  chest. 

There  are  women  who  especially  please  us  in  a  room,  others' 
who  look  better  in  the  open  air.  Frederica  belonged  to  the 
latter.  Her  whole  nature,  her  form  never  appeared  more 
charming  than  when  she  moved  along  an  elevated  footpath  ; 
the  grace  of  her  deportment  seemed  to  vie  with  the  flowery 
earth,  and  the  indestructible  cheerfrdness  of  her  countenance 
with  the  blue  sky.  This  refreshing  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded her  she  carried  home,  and  it  might  soon  be  per- 
ceived  that  she  imderstood  how  to  reconcile  difficulties,  and 
to  obliterate  vdth  case  the  impression  made  by  little  unplea- 
sant contingencies. 

The  purest  joy  which  we  can  feel  with  respect  to  a  beloved 
person  is  to  find  that  she  pleases  others.  Frederica*s  conduct  in 
society  was  beneficent  to  all.  In  walks,  she  floated  about,  an 
animating  spirit,  and  knew  how  to  supply  the  gaps  which 
might  arise  here  and  there.  The  lightness  of  her  movements* 
we  have  already  commended,  and  she  was  most  graceful  when 
she  ran.  As  the  deer  seems  just  to  frdfil  its  destination 
when  it  Hghtly  flies  over  the  sprouting  com,  so  did  her  pecu- 
liar  nature  seem  most  plainly  to  express  itself  when  she  ran 
with  light  steps  over  mead  and  furrow,  to  fetch  something: 
which  had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something  which  had  been 
lost,  to  simmion  a  distant  couple,  or  to  order  something  neoes- 
sary.  On  these  occasions  she  was  never  out  of  breath,  and 
al^ys  kept  her  equilibrium.  Hence  the  great  anzietjr^f  ber 
parents  with  respect  to  her  chest  must  to  many  have  appeared 
excessive. 

The  father,  who  often  accompanied  us  through  meadows  and 
fields,  was  not  always  provided  with  a  suitable  companion. 
On  this  account  I  joined  him,  and  he  did  not  fiiil  to  touch  onoe* 
more  upon  his  favourite  theme,  and  circumstantially  to  tdl  me* 
about  the  proposed  building  of  the  parsonage.  He  particu- 
larly regretted  that  he  could  not  again  get  the  carefully 
finished  sketches,  so  as  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  to  con-r 
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sider  tliis  or  that  improTement.  I  observed,  that  the  loss 
might  be  easily  supplied,  and  offered  to  prepare  a  ground- 
plan,  upon  which,  after  all,  everything  chiefly  depended. 
With  this  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  settled  that  we  should 
have  the  assistance  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  stir  up  whom  he  at 
once  hurried  off,  that  the  yard  and  foot-measure  might  be 
ready  early  on  the  morrow. 

When  he  had  gone,  Frederica  said,  "You  are  right  to 
humom*  my  dear  father  on  his  weak  side,  and  not,  like  others, 
who  get  weary  of  this  subject,  to  avoid  him,  or  to  break  it  off. 
I  must,  indeed,  confess  to  you  that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  desire 
this  building ;  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  congregation 
and  for  us  also.  A  new  house,  new  furniture !  Our  guests 
would  not  feel  more  comfortable  with  us,  now  they  are  once 
accustomed  to  the  old  building.  Here  we  can  treat  them 
liberally;  there  we  should  find  ourselves  straightened  in  a 
wider  sphere.  Thus  the  matter  stands ;  but  do  not  you  fail 
to  be  agreeable.     I  thank  you  for  it,  from  my  heart." 

Another  lady  who  joined  us  asked  about  some  novels,—- 
whether  Frederica  had  read  them.  She  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, for  she  had  read  but  little  altogether.  She  had  growa 
up  in  a  cheerful,  decorous  enjoyment  of  life,  and  was  culti- 
vated accordingly.  I  had  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue,  but  did  not  venture  to  propose  it,  the  similarity 
of  the  situations  being  too  striking  and  too  important.  "  I  am 
very  fond  of  reading  novels,"  she  said ;  "  one  finds  in  them 
such  nice  people,  whom  one  would  like  to  resemble." 

The  measurement  of  the  house  took  place  the  following  day. 
It  was  a  somewhat  slow  proceeding,  as  I  was  as  little  accus* 
tomed  to  such  arts  as  the  schoolmaster.  At  last  a  tolerable- 
project  came  to  my  aid.  .  The  good  fether  told  me  his  views, 
and  was  not  displeased  when  I  asked  permission  to  prepare 
the  plan  more  conveniently  in  the  town.  Frederica  dismissed 
me  with  joy ;  she  was  convinced  of  my  affection,  and  I  of 
hers ;  and  tibe  six  leagues  no  longer  appeared  a  distance.  It 
was  so  easy  to  travel  to  Drusenheim  in  the  diligence,  and  by 
this  vehicle,  as  well  as  by  messengers,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, to  keep  up  a  connexion,  George  being  entrusted  with 
the  despatches. 

When  I  had  arrived  in  the  ti)wn,  I  occupied  myself  in  the 
earliest  hours  (for  there  was  no  notion  of  a  long  sleep)  with 
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the  plan,  which  I  drew  as  neatly  as  possible.  In  the  mean« 
while  I  had  sent  Fredcrica  some  books,  accompanied  by  a  few 
Jdnd  words.  I  received  an  answer  at  once,  and  was  charmed 
Avith  her  light,  pretty,  hearty  hand.  Contents  and  style  were 
natural,  good,  amiable,  as  if  they  came  from  within ;  and  thus 
the  pbasing  impression  she  had  made  upon  me  was  ever  kept 
up  and  renewed.  I  but  too  readily  recalled  to  myself  the 
-endowments  of  her  beautiful  nature,  and  nurtured  the  hope 
that  I  should  see  hej  soon,  and  for  a  longer  time. 

There  was  now  no  more  any  need  of  an  address  from  our 
good  instructor.  He  had,  by  those  words,  spoken  at  the  right 
lime,  so  completely  cured  me,  that  I  had  no  particular  inclina- 
tion to  see  him  and  his  patients  again.  The  correspondence 
with  Fredcrica  became  more  animated.  She  invited  me  to  a 
iestival,  to  which  also  some  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the 
llhine  would  come.  I  was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  longer 
time.  This  I  did,  by  packing  a  stout  portmanteau  upon  the 
diligence,  and  in  a  few  hom-s  I  was  in  her  presence.  I  found 
a  large  merry  party,  took  the  father  aside,  and  handed  hiT?i 
the  plan,  at  which  he  testified  gi*eat  delight.  I  talked  over 
with  him  what  I  had  thought  while  completing  it.  He  was 
quite  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  especially  praised  the  neat- 
ness of  the  drawing.  This  I  had  practised  from  my  youth 
upwards,  and  had  on  this  occasion  taken  especial  pains,  with 
•the  finest  paper.  But  this  pleasure  was  very  soon  maired 
for  our  good  host,  when,  against  my  counsel,  and  in  the  joy  o£ 
his  heart,  he  laid  the  sketch  before  the  company.  Far  from 
uttering  the  desired  sympathy,  some  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
this  precious  work  ;  others,  who  thought  they  knew  something 
of  the  matter,  made  it  still  worse,  blaming  the  sketch  as  not 
artistical,  and,  when  the  old  man  looked  off  for  a  moment, 
handled  the  clean  sheets  as  if  they  were  only  so  many  rough 
di-aughts,  while  one,  with  the  hard  strokes  of  a  lead-pencil, 
marked  his  plans  of  improvement  on  the  fine  paper,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  purity  was  net  to 
be  thought  of. 

I  was  scarcely  able  to  console  the  extremely  irritated  man, 

whose  pleasures  had  been  so  outrageously  destroyed,  much  as 

I  assured  him  that  I  myself  looked  upon  them  only  as  sketches, 

•which  we  would  talk  over,  and  on  which  we  would  construct 

new  drawings.     In  spite  of  all  this  he  went  off  in  a  "very  iU- 
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humour,  and  Frederica  thanked  me  for  my  attention  to  her 
father,  as  well  as  for  my  patience  during  the  immannerly 
conduct  of  the  other  guests. 

But  I  could  feel  no  pain  nor  ill-humour  in  her  presence. 
The  party  consisted  of  young  and  tolerably  noisy  friends,  whom^ 
nevertheless,  an  old  gentleman  tried  to  outdo,  proposing  eyen 
odder  stuff  than  they  practised.  Already,  at  breakfast,  the 
wine  had  not  been  spared.  At  a  very  well-ftimished  dinner- 
table  there  was  no  want  of  any  enjoyment,  and  the  feast  was 
relished  the  more  by  everj^body,  after  the  violent  bodily  exer- 
cise during  the  somewhat  warm  weather,  and  if  the  official 
gentleman  went  a  little  too  far  in  the  good  things,  the  young 
people  were  not  left  much  behind  him. 

I  was  happy  beyond  all  bounds  at  the  side  of  Frederica  ;— 
talkative,  merry,  ingenious,  forward,  and  yet  kept  in  modera«- 
tion  by  feeling,  esteem,  and  attachment.  She,  in  a  similar 
position,  was  open,  cheerful,  sympathizing,  and  communicative. 
We  all  appeared  to  live  for  the  company,  and  yet  lived  onljr 
for  each  other. 

After  the  meal  they  sought  the  shade,  social  games  were- 
begun,  and  the  turn  came  to  forfeits.  On  redeeming  the  for- 
feits, everjrthing  of  every  kind  was  carried  to  excess;  the 
gestures  which  were  commanded,  the  acts  which  were  to  be 
done,  the  problems  which  were  to  be  solved,  all  showed  a  mad 
joy  which  knew  no  limits.  I  myself  heightened  these  wild 
jokes  by  many  a  comical  prank,  and  Frederica  shone  by  many^ 
a  droll  thought ;  she  appeared  to  me  more  charming  than  ever, 
all  hypochondriacal  superstitious  &ncies  had  vanished,  and 
when  the  opportunity  offered  of  heartily  kissing  one  whom  I 
loved  so  tenderly,  I  did  not  miss  it,  still  less  did  I  deny  myself 
a  repetition  of  this  pleasure. 

ThQ  hope  of  the  party  for  music  was  at  last  satisfied ;  it  wa» 
heard,  and  all  hastened  to  the  dance.  Allemandes,  waltzing 
and  turning,  were  beginning,  middle  and  end.  All  had  givea 
up  to  this  national  .dance ;  even  I  did  honour  enough  to  my 
private  dancing- mistress,  and  Frederica,  who  danced  as  she 
walked,  sprang,  and  ran,  was  delighted  to  find  in  me  a  very 
expert  partner.  We  generally  kept  together,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  off,  and  she  was  advised  on  all  sides  not  to  go 
on  any  further  in  this  wild  manner.  We  consoled  ourselves 
by  a  solitary  walk,  hand  in  hand,  and  when  we  had  reached 
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tlial  quiet  spot,  by  the  warmest  embrace  and  the  most  iaithful 
assurance  that  we  loved  each  other  heartily. 

Older  persons,  who  had  risen  with  us  from  the  game,  took 
us  with  tiiiem.  At  supper  people  did  not  return  to  their  sober 
senses.  Dancing  went  on  far  into  the  night,  and  there  was  as 
little  want  of  healths  and  other  incitements  to  drinking  as  at 
noon. 

I  had  scarcely  for  a  few  hours  slept  very  profoundly,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  heat  and  tumult  in  my  blood.  It  is  at  such 
times  and  in  such  situations  that  care  and  repentance  usually 
attack  man,  who  is  stretched  out  defenceless.  My  imagination 
at  once  presented  to  me  the  liveliest  forms ;  I  saw  Lucinda, 
how,  after  the  most  ardent  kiss,  she  passionately  receded  from, 
me,  and,  with  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes,  uttered  that 
curse,  by  which  she  intended  to  menace  her  sister  only,  but  by 
which  she  also  unconsciously  menaced  innocent  persons,  who 
were  unknown  to  her.  I  saw  Frederica  standing  opposite  to 
her,  paralysed  at  the  sight,  pale,  and  feeling  the  consequences 
of  the  curse,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  I  found  myself 
between  them,  as  little  able  to  ward  off  the  spiritual  effects  of 
the  adventure,  as  to  avoid  the  evil-boding  kiss.  The  delicate 
health  of  Frederica  seemed  to  hasten  the  threatened  calamity, 
and  now  her  love  to  me  wore  a  most  imhappy  aspect,  and  I 
wished  myseK  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

But  something  still  more  painful  to  me,  which  lay  in  the 
background,  I  will  not  conceal.  A  certain  conceit  kept  that 
superstition  alive  in  me; — ^my  lips,  whether  consecrated  or 
cursed,  appeared  to  me  more  important  than  usual,  and  with 
no  little  complacency  was  I  aware  of  mv  self-denying  conduct, 
in  renouncing  many  an  mnocent  pleasure,  partly  to  preserve 
my  magical  advantage,  partly  to  avoid  injuring  a  harmless 
being  by  giving  it  un. 

But  now  all  was  lost  and  irrevocable  :  I  had  returned  into 
a  mere  common  position,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  harmed, 
irretrievably  injured,  the  dearest  of  beings.  Thus,  fer  from 
my  being  freed  from  the  curse,  it  was  flung  back  from  my  lips 
into  my  own  heart. 

All  this  together  raged  in  my  blood,  already  excited  by  love 
and  passion,  wine  and  dancing,  confused  my  thoughts  ana  tor* 
tured  my  feelings,  so  that,  especially  as  contrasted  with  the 
joys  of  the  day  before,  I  felt  myself  in  a  state  of  despair  whibh' 
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seemed  unbounded.  Fortunately  daylight  peered  in  upon  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  shutter,  and  the  sun  stepping  forth  and 
vanquishing  all  the  powers  of  night,  set  me  again  upon  my 
feet;  I  was  soon  in  the  open  air,  and  refreshed,  if  not  restored. 

Superstition,  like  many  other  fancies,  very  easily  loses  in 
power,  when,  instead  of  flattering  our  vanity,  it  stands  in  its 
way,  and  would  fain  produce  an  evil  hour  to  this  delicate  being. 
We  then  see  well  enough  that  we  can  get  rid  of  it  when  we 
choose ;  we  renounce  it  the  more  easily,  as  all  of  which  we 
deprive  ourselves  turns  to  our  own  advantage.  The  sight  of 
Prederica,  the  feeling  of  her  love,  the  cheerfulness  of  every- 
thing around  me — all  reproved  me,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
happiest  days  I  could  harbour  such  dismal  night-birds  in  my 
bosom.  The  confiding  conduct  of  the  dear  girl,  which  became 
more  and  more  intimate,  made  me  thoroughly  rejoiced,  and  I 
felt  truly  happy,  when,  at  parting,  she  openly  gave  a  kiss  to 
me,  as  well  as  ihe  other  friends  and  relations. 

In  the  city  many  occupations  andtiissipations  awaited  me, 
from  the  midst  of  which  I  collected  myself  for  the  sake  of  my 
beloved,  by  means  of  a  correspondence,  which  we  regularly 
established.  Even  in  her  letters  she  always  remained  the 
same ;  whether  she  related  anything  new,  or  alluded  to  well- 
known  occurrences,  lightly  described  or  cursorily  reflected,  it 
was  always  as  if,  even  with  her  pen,  she  appeared  going,  com- 
ing, running,  bounding  with  a  step  as  light  as  it  was  sure.  I 
also  liked  very  much  to  write  to  her,  for  the  act  of  rendering 
present  her  good  qualities  increased  my  afiection  even  during 
absence,  so  that  this  intercourse  was  little  inferior  to  a  personal 
one,  nay,  afterwards  became  pleasanter  and  dearer  to  me. 

For  that  superstition  had  been  forced  to  give  way  altogether. 
It  was  indeed  based  upon  the  impressions  of  earlier  years,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  the  liveliness  of  youth,  the  intercourse 
with  cold  sensible  men,  all  was  unfavourable  to  it,  so  that  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  among  all  who  surrounded 
me  a  single  person  to  whom  a  confession  of  my  whims  would 
not  have  been  perfectly  ridiculous.  But  the  worst  of  it  was, 
that  the  fancy,  while  it  fled,  left  behind  it  a  real  contemplatioii 
of  that  state  in  wliich  young  people  are  placed,  whose  early 
affections  can  promise  tikemselves  no  lasting  result.  So  little 
was  I  assisted  in  getting  free  from  error,  that  understanding 
and  reflection  used  me  still  worse  in  this  instance.  My  passion 
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increased  the  more  I  learned  to  know  the  virtue  of  the  excel- 
lent girl,  and  the  time  approached  when  I  was  to  lose,  perhaps 
for  ever,  so  much  that  was  dear  and  good. 

We  had  quietly  and  pleasantly  passed  a  long  time  together, 
when  friend  Weyland  had  the  waggery  to  bring  with  h^vm  to 
Sesenheim  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  when  they  were  falfcing; 
of  reading  aloud,  to  hand  it  over  to  me  unexpectedly,  as  if 
nothing  further  was  to  be  said.  I  managed  to  collect  myself, 
and  read  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  freedom  as  I  could. 
Even  the  faces  of  my  hearers  at  once  biightened,  and  it  did  not 
seem  unpleasant  to  them  to  be  again  forced  to  a  comparison. 
If  they  had  found  comical  coimterparts  to  Raymond  and  Melu* 
sina,  they  here  saw  themselves  in  a  glass  wluch  by  no  means 
gave  a  distorted  likeness.  They  did  not  openly  confess,  but 
fiiey  did  not  deny,  that  they  were  moving  among  persons  akin 
both  by  mind  and  feeling. 

All  men  of  a  good  disposition  feel,  with  increasing  cultiva- 
tion, that  they  have  a  doruble  part  to  play  in  the  world, — a  real 
one  and  an  ideal  one,  and  in  this  feeling  is  the  ground  of  every- 
thing noble  to  be  sought.  The  real  part  which  has  l&een 
assigned  to  us  we  experience  but  too  plainly ;  with  respect  to 
the  second,  we  seldom  come  to  a  clear  understanding  about  it. 
Man  may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  in 
the  present  or  in  the  future,  he  yet  remains  on  this  account 
exposed  to  an  eternal  wavering,  to  an  influence  from  without 
which  ever  disturbs  him,  imtil  he  once  for  all  "makes  a  resolution 
to  declare  that  that  is  right  which  is  suitable  to  himself. 

Among  the  most  venial  attempts  to  acquire  something 
higher,  to  place  oneself  on  an  equality  with  something  higher, 
may  be  classed  the  youthful  impulse  to  compai'e  oneself  with 
the  characters  in  novels.  This  is  highly  innocent,  and  what- 
ever may  be  urged  against  it,  the  very  reverse  of  mischievous. 
It  amuses  at  times  when  we  should  necessarily  die  of  ennuis  or 
grasp  at  the  recreation  of  passion. 

How  often  is  repeated  the  litany  about  the  mischief  of  novels 
—and  yet  what  misfortune  is  it  if  a  pretty  girl  or  a  handsomo 
young  man  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a  person  who  &res 
better  or  worse  than  themselves  ?  Is  the  citizen  life  worth  so 
much  ?  or  do  the  necessities  of  the  day  so  completely  absorb 
the  man,  that  he  must  refuse  every  beauttfid  demard  which 
is  made  upon  him  ? 
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The  historico-poetical  Christiaii  names  which  havo  intruded 
intx)  the  German  church  in  the  place  of  tlie  sacred  names,  not 
imfrequently  to  the  annoyance  of  the  officiating  clergyman, 
are  without  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  small  ramifications  of  the 
romantico-poetical  pictures.  This  very  impulse  to  honour  one's 
child  by  a  well-sounding  name— even  if  the  name  has  nothing 
further  behind  it-— is  praiseworthy,  and  this  connexion  of  an 
imaginary  world  with  the  real  one  diffiises  an  agreeable  lustre 
over  the  whole  life  of  the  person.  A  beautiful  child,  whom 
vnih  satisfection  we  call "  Bertha,"  we  should  think  we  offended 
if  we  were  to  call  it  "  Urselblandine."  With  a  cultivated  man, 
not  to  say  a  lover,  such  a  name  would  certainly  Mter  on  the 
lips.  The  cold  world,  which  judges  only  from  one  side,  is  not 
to  be  blamed  if  it  sets  down  as  ridiculous  and  objectionable  all 
that  comes  forward  as  imaginary,  but  the  thinking  connoisseur 
of  mankind  must  know  how  to  estimate  it  according  to  its 
worth. 

For  the  position  of  the  loving  couple  on  the  fair  Ehine- 
bank,  this  comparison,  to  which  a  wag  had  compelled  them 
produced  the  most  agreeable  results.  We  do  not  think  of  our. 
selves  when  we  look  in  a  mirror,  but  we  feel  ourselves,  and 
allow  oiurselves  to  pass.  Thus  is  it  also  with  those  moral  imi- 
tations, in  which  we  recognise  our  manners  and  inclinations, 
our  habits  and  peculiarities,  as  in  a  silhouette^  and  strive  to 
gi-asp  it  and  embrace  it  with  brotherly  affection.  ^ 

The  habit  of  being  together  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, and  nothing  else  was  known  but  that  I  belonged  to 
.  this  circle.  The  affair  was  allowed  to  take  its  course  without 
'the  question  being  directly  asked  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  re- 
sult. And  what  parents  are  there  who  do  not  find  themselves 
compelled  to  let  daughters  and  sons  continue  for  a  while  in 
such  a  wavering  condition,  until  accidentally  something  is  con- 
firmed for  life,  better  than  it  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
long  arranged  plan. 

It  was  thought  that  perfect  confidence  couiid  be  placed  both 
in  Frederica's  sentiments  and  in  my  rectitude,  of  which,  on 
accoimt  of  my  forbearance  even  from  innocent  caresses,  tk 
favourable  opinion  had  been  entertained.  We  were  left  unob- 
served,  as  was  generally  the  custom,  there  and  then,  and  it 
depended  on  ourselves  to  go  over  the  country,  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  party,  and  to  visit  the  friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2b 
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On  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  Hagenau,  Fort-Louis,  Philipps- 
burg,  the  Ortcnau,  I  found  dispersed  those  persons  whom  I 
had  seen  united  at  Sesenheim,  every  one  by  himself,  a  Mendlj, 
hospitable  host,  throwing  open  kitchen  and  cellar  just  as  wil- 
lingly as  gardens  and  vineyards,  nay,  the  whole  spot,  Th^ 
islands  on  tho  Bhine  were  often  a  goal  for  our  water-expedi- 
tions. There,  without  pity,  we  put  the  cool  inhabitants  of  tiie 
clear  Bhine  into  the  kettle,  on  tho  spit,  into  the  boiling  fftly 
and  would  here,  perhaps  more  than  was  reasonable,  have 
settled  ourselves  in  the  snug  fishermen's  huts,  if  the  abomin- 
able BMne-gnats  {Ehein-schnaken)  had  not,  after  some  hours, 
driven  us  away.  At  this  intolerable  interruption  of  one  of  omr 
most  charming  parties  of  pleasure,  when  everyUiing  else  wa» 
prosperous,  when  the  afiection  of  the  lovers  seemed  to  increase 
witli  the  good  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  had  neverthe- 
less come  home  too  soon,  imsuitably  and  inopportmiely.  I 
actually,  in  the  presence  of  the  good  reverend  father,  broke 
out  into  blasphemous  expressions,  and  assured  him  that  these 
gnats  iiloiie  were  sufficient  to  remove  from  me  the  thought  that 
a  good  and  wise  Deity  had  created  the  world.  The  pious  dd 
gentleman,  by  way  of  reply,  solemnly  called  me  to  order,  and 
explained  to  me  that  these  gnats  and  other  vermin  had  not 
arisen  until  after  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  or  that  if  there 
were  any  of  them  in  Paradise,  they  had  only  pleasantly  hummed 
there,  and  had  not  stung.  I  certainly  felt  myself  calmed  at 
once,  for  an  angiy  man  may  easily  be  appeased  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  him  smile ;  but  I  nevertheless  asserted  that 
there  was  no  need  of  the  angel  with  the  burning  sword  to  drive 
the  giulty  pair  out  of  the  gai-den ;  my  host,  I  said,  must  rather 
allow  me  to  think  that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  great 
gnats  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  And  thus  I  again 
made  him  laugh ;  for  the  old  man  imderstood  a  joke,  or  at  any 
rate  let  one  pass. 

However,  the  enjoyment  of  the  day-time  and  season  in  this 
noble  country  was  more  serious  and  more  elevating  to  the  heart. 
One  had  only  to  resign  oneself  to  the  present,  to  enjoy  the  clear- 
ness of  the  pure  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  rich  earth,  the  ndld 
evenings,  the  warm  nights,  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  one,  or  in 
her  vicinity.  For  months  together  we  were  favoured  with  pmze 
ethereal  mornings,  when  the  sky  displayed  itself  in  all  its  mag- 
nificence, having  watered  the  earth  witili  superfluous  dew ;  and 
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diat  this  spectacle  might  not  become  too  simple,  clouds  after 
clouds  piled  themselves  over  the  distant  mountains,  now  in  this 
spot,  now  in  that.  They  stood  for  days^  nay,  for  weeks,  with- 
out obscuring  the  pure  sky,  and  even  the  transient  storms  re- 
freshed the  country,  and  gave  lustre  to  the  green,  which  again 
glistened  in  the  simshine  before  it  could  become  dry.  The 
double  rainbow,  the  two-coloured  borders  of  a  dark  grey  and 
nearly  black  streak  in  the  sky,  were  nobler,  more  highly  coloured, 
more  decided,  but  also  more  transient,  than  I  had  ever  observed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  objects  the  desire  of  poetising,  which 
I  had  not  felt  for  a  long  time,  again  came  forward.  For  .Pre- 
derica  I  composed  many  songs  to  well-known  melodies.  They 
would  have  made  a  pretty  little  book ;  a  few  of  them  still  re- 
main, and  will  easily  be  found  among  my  others. 

Since  on  accoimt  of  my  strange  studies  and  other  circum- 
stances I  was  often  compelled  to  return  to  the  town,  there 
arose  for  our  affection  a  new  life,  which  preserved  us  from  all 
that  unpleasantness  which  usually  attaches  itself  as  an  annoy- 
ing consequence  to  such  little  love-afl&irs.  Though  far  from 
me,  she  yet  laboured  for  me,  and  thought  of  some  new  amuse- 
ment against  I  should  return ;  though  for  from  her,  I  employed 
myself  for  her,  that  by  some  new  gift  or  new  notion  I  myself 
might  be  again  new  to  her.  Painted  ribbons  had  then  just 
come  into  fashion,  I  painted  at  once  for  her  a  few  pieces,  and 
sent  them  on  with  a  little  poem,  as  on  this  occasion  I  was 
forced  to  stop  away  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  That  I 
might  fulfil  and  even  go  beyond  my  promise  to  the  father  of  a 
new  and  elaborated  plan,  I  persuaded  a  young  adept  in  archi- 
tecture to  work  instead  of  myself.  He  took  as  much  pleasure 
in  the  task  as  he  had  kindness  for  me,  and  was  still  further 
animated  by  the  hope  of  a  good  reception  in  so  agreeable  a 
family.  He  finished  the  gi*ound-plan,  sketch,  and  section  of 
the  house ;  court-yard  and  garden  were  not  forgotten,  and  a 
detailed  but  very  moderate  estimate  was  added,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  can*ying  out  an  extensive  project. 

These  testimonials  of  our  friendly  endeavours  obtained 
for  us  the  kindest  reception ;  and  since  the  good  father  saw 
that  we  had  the  best  will  to  serve  him,  he  came  forward  with 
one  wish  more ;  it  was  the  wish  to  see  his  pretty  but  one- 
coloured  chair  adorned  with  flowers  and  other  ornaments.  We 
showed  ourselves  accommodating.    Colours,  pencils,  and  other 
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requisites  were  fetched  from  the  tradesmen  and  apothecaries  of 
the  nearest  towns.  But  that  we  might  not  be  wanting  in  a 
Wakefield  nustalce,  wc  did  not  remark,  until  all  had  been  most 
industriously  and  variously  painted,  that  we  had  taken  a  £a]se 
varnish  which  would  not  dry ;  neither  simshine  nor  draugbt, 
neither  fair  nor  wet  weather  were  of  any  avail.  In  the  mean- 
while we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  old  lumber-room,  and 
nothing  was  left  us  but  to  rub  out  the  ornaments  with  more 
assiduity  than  wc  had  painted  them.  The  impleasantness  of 
this  work  was  still  increased  when  the  girls  intreated  us,  for 
heaven  s  sake,  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  the  ground ;  which,  however,  after  this  operation, 
was  not  again  to  be  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy. 

By  such  little  disagi-ceable  contigencies,  which  happened  at 
intervals,  we  were,  however,  just  as  little  interrupted  in  our 
cheerful  life  as  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  amiable  family ;  for  many 
an  unexpected  pleasure  befeU  both  ourselves  and  our  friends 
and  neighbom-s.  Weddings  and  christenings,  the  erection 
of  a  building,  an  inheritance,  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  were  reci- 
procally annoimced  and  enjoyed.  We  shared  all  joy  together, 
like  a  common  property,  and  wished  to  heighten  it  by  mind 
and  love.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  I  fonnd 
myself  in  families  and  social  cu'cles  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
highest  bloom,  and  if  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  contributed 
something  towards  the  lustre  of  such  epochs,  I  most,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  reproached  with  the  fact,  that  on  this  very 
accoimt  such  times  passed  the  more  quickly  and  vanished  the 
sooner. 

But  now  our  love  was  to  imdergo  a  singular  tiial.  I  will 
call  it  a  trial  {Priifung),  although  this  is  not  the  right  word. 
The  country  family  with  which  I  was  intimate  was  related  to 
some  families  in  the  city  of  good  note  and  respectability,  and 
comfortably  off  as  to  circumstances.  The  young  towns-people 
were  often  at  Sesenheim.  The  older  persons,  the  mothers  and 
aunts,  being  less  moveable,  heard  so  much  of  the  life  there,  ol 
the  increasing  charms  of  the  daughters,  and  even  of  my  influ- 
ence, that  they  first  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  me, 
and  after  I  had  often  visited  them,  and  had  been  weU  received 
by  them,  desired  also  to  see  us  once  altogether,  especially  ac 
they  thought  they  owed  the  Sesenheim  folks  a  Mendly  roceptiou 
»u  return. 
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There  was  much  discussion  on  all  sides.  The  mother  could 
scarcely  leave  her  household  a£&irs,  Olivia  had  a  horror  of  the 
town,  for  which  she  was  not  fitted,  and  Frederica  had  no  incli- 
nation for  it ;  and  thus  the  affair  was  put  off,  until  it  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  decision  by  the  fact,  that  it  happened  to  be 
impossible  for  me  to  come  into  the  coimtry ;  for  it  was  better 
to  see  each  other  in  the  city,  and  imder  some  restraint,  than 
not  to  see  each  other  at  all.  And  thus  I  now  found  my  fiiir 
friends,  whom  I  had  been  only  accustomed  to  see  in  a  rural 
scene,  and  whose  image  had  only  appeared  to  me  hitherto 
before  a  backgroimd  of  waving  boughs,  flowing  brooks,  nodding 
field-flowers,  and  a  horizon  open  for  miles ;  I  now  saw  them, 
I  say,  for  the  first  time,  in  town-rooms,  which  were  indeed  spa- 
cious, but  yet  narrow,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  carpets, 
glasses,  clocks,  and  porcelain  figures. 

The  relation  to  that  which  one  loves  is  so  decided,  that  the 
KiuTounding  objects  have  little  to  do  with  it,  but  neverthe- 
less the  heart  desires  that  these  shall  be  the  suitable,  natural, 
and  usual  objects.  With  my  lively  feeling  for  everything  pre- 
sent, I  could  not  at  once  adapt  myself  to  the  contradiction  of 
the  moment.  The  respectable  and  calmly  noble  demeanour  of 
the  mother  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circle ;  she  was  not 
different  from  the  other  ladies ;  Olivia,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  herself  as  impatient  as  a  fish  out  of  water.  As  she  had 
formerly  called  to  me  in  the  gardens,  or  beckoned  me  aside 
in  the  fields,  if  she  had  anything  particidar  to  say  to  me,  she 
also  did  the  same  here,  when  she  drew  me  into  uie  recess  of 
a  window.  This  she  did  awkwardly  and  with  embarrassment, 
because  she  felt  that  it  was  not  becoming,  and  did  it  notwith- 
standing. She  had  the  most  unimportant  things  in  the  world 
to  say  to  me — ^notliing  but  what  I  knew  already ;  for  instance, 
that  she  wished  herself  by  the  Ehine,  over  the  Bhine,  or  even 
in  Turkey.  Frederica,  on  the  contrary,  was  highly  remarkable 
JQ  this  situation.  Properly  speaking,  she  also  did  not  suit  it, 
but  it  bore  witness  to  her  character,  that,  instead  of  finding 
herself  adapted  to  this  condition,  she  imconsciously  moulded 
the  condition  according  to  herself.  She  acted  here  as  she  had 
acted  with  the  society  in  the  country.  She  knew  how  to  ani- 
mate every  moment.  Without  creating  any  disturbance,  she 
put  aU  in  motion,  and  exactly  by  this  pacified  society,  which 
really  is  only  disturbed  by  ennui.   She  thus  completely  frilfilled 
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the  desii'c  of  her  to\vn  aunts,  who  wished  for  once,  on  their 
sofas,  to  be  witnesses  of  those  rural  games  and  amusementB* 
If  this  was  done  to  satisfaction,  so  also  were  the  wardrobe,  the 
omamcnts,  and  whatever  besides  distinguished  the  town  nieces, 
who  were  dicsscd  in  the  French  fashion,  considered  and  ad- 
mired witliout  cn^y.  With  me  also  Frederica  had  no  difficulty, 
since  she  treated  mc  the  same  as  ever.  She  seemed  to  give 
me  no  other  preference  but  that  of  communicating  her  desizefl 
and  wishes  to  me  rather  than  to  another,  and  thus  recognising 
me  as  her  servant. 

To  this  service  she  confidently  laid  claim  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing days,  when  she  privately  told  me  that  the  ladies  wished 
to  hear  me  read.  The  daughters  of  the  house  had  spoken 
much  on  this  subject,  for  at  Sesenheim  I  had  read  what  and 
when  I  was  desired.  I  was  ready  at  once,  but  craved  quiet 
and  attention  for  several  hoiurs.  This  was  conceded,  and  one 
evening  I  read  through  the  whole  of  Hamlet  without  intemip- 
lion,  entering  into  the  sense  of  the  piece  as  well  as  I  was  aUle, 
and  expressmg  myself  with  liveliness  and  passion,  as  is  pos- 
sible in  youth.  I  earned  great  applause.  Frederica  drew  her 
breath  deeply  &om  time  to  time,  and  a  transient  red  had  passed 
over  her  checks.  These  two  symptoms  of  a  tender  h^irt  in- 
ternally moved,  while  cheerfulness  and  calmness  were  exter- 
nally apparent,  were  not  imknown  to  me,  and  were  indeed  tiie 
only  reward  which  I  had  striven  to  obtain.  She  joyfully  col- 
lected the  thanks  of  the  party  for  having  caused  me  to  read, 
and  in  her  graceful  manner  did  not  deny  herself  the  little  pride 
at  having  shone  in  me  and  through  me. 

This  to>vn  visit  was  not  to  have  lasted  long :  but  the  depar- 
t  tire  was  delayed.  Frederica  did  her  part  for  the  social  amoso- 
nient,  and  I  was  not  wanting,  but  the  abimdant  sources  fdiich 
yield  so  much  in  the  country  now  dried  up  in  their  turn,  and 
the  situation  was  the  more  painfiil,  as  the  elder  sister  gradnallj 
lost  all  self-control.  The  two  sisters  were  the  only  persons  in 
the  society  who  dressed  themselves  in  the  Grerman  fia^liiftiR, 
Frederica  had  never  thought  of  herself  in  any  oth^  way,  and 
believed  herself  so  right  everywhere,  that  she  made  no  compa- 
risons with  any  one  else  ;  but  Olivia  foimd  it  quite  insupport^ 
able  to  move  about  in  a  society  of  genteel  appearance  attized 
so  like  a  maid-sciTant.  In  the  country  she  scarcely  remarked 
the  town  costume  cf  others,  and  did  not  desire  it^  but  in  tbe> 
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town  she  could  not  endure  the  country  style.  All  this,  together 
with  the  different  lot  of  town  ladies,  and  the  thousand  tniles  of 
a  series  of  circumstances  totally  opposed  to  her  own  notions, 
so  worked  for  some  days  in  her  impassioned  bosom,  that  I  was 
forced  to  apply  all  my  flattering  attention  to  appease  her, 
according  to  the  wish  of  Frederica.  I  feared  an  impassioned 
scene.  I  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  she  would  throw 
herself  at  my  feet,  and  implore  me  by  all  that  was  sacred  to 
rescue  her  from  this  situation.  She  was  good  to  a  heavenly 
degree  if  she  could  conduct  herself  in  her  own  way,  but  such 
a  restraint  at  once  made  her  imcomfortable,  and  could  at  last 
drive  her  even  to  despair.  I  now  sought  to  hasten  that  which 
was  desired  by  the  mother  and  Olivia,  and  not  repugnant  to 
Frederica.  I  did  not  refrain  from  praising  her  as  a  contrast 
to  her  sister ;  I  told  her  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  find  her 
imaltered,  and,  even  imder  the  present  circimistances,  just  as 
free  as  the  bird  among  the  branches.  She  was  courteous  enough 
to  reply  that  I  was  there,  and  that  she  wished  to  go  neither  in 
nor  out  when  I  was  with  her. 

At  last  I  saw  them  take  their  departure,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  stone  fell  from  my  heart ;  for  my  own  feelings  had 
shared  the  condition  of  Frederica  and  Olivia ;  I  was  not  pas- 
sionately tormented  like  the  latter,  but  I  felt  by  no  means 
as  comfortable  as  the  former. 

Since  I  had  properly  gone  to  Strasburg  to  take  my  degree, 
it  may  be  rightly  reckoned  among  the  irregularities  of  my  life, 
that  I  treated  this  material  business  as  a  mere  collateral  affair. 
All  anxiety  as  to  my  examination  I  had  put  aside  in  a  very 
i^asy  fashion,  but  I  had  now  to  think  of  the  disputation*  for  on 
my  departure  from  Frankfort  I  had  promised  my  father,  and 
resolved  within  myself  to  write  one.  It  is  the  feult  of  those 
who  can  do  many  things,  nay,  much,  that  they  trust  everything 
to  themselves,  and  youth  must  indeed  be  in  this  position,  2 
anything  is  to  be  made  of  it.  A  survey  of  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence and  all  its  framework  I  had  pretty  well  acquired, 
single  subjects  of  law  sufficiently  interested  me,  and  as  I  had 
the  good  Leyser  for  my  model,  I  thought  I  should  get  tolerably 
through  with  my  own  little  common-sense.  Great  movements 
were  showing  themselves  in  jurisprudence ;  judgments  were  to 
be  more  according  to  equity,  all  rights  by  usage  were  daily 

•  A  polemic  dissertation  written  on  taking  an  university  degree.— ^'raws. 
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seen  to  be  compromised,  and  in  the  criminal  department 
especially  a  great  change  was  impending.  As  for  myself,  I 
felt  well  enough  that  I  lacked  an  infinite  deal  to  fill  np  tiie 
legal  commonplace  which  I  had  proposed.  The  proper  Imow- 
lodge  was  wanting,  and  no  inner  tendency  nrged  me  to  such 
subjects.  Neither  was  there  any  impulse  fix)m  without,  nay, 
quite  another  faculty*  had  completely  carried  me  away.  In 
general,  if  I  was  to  take  any  interest  in  a  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  gain  something  fi'om  it,  to  perceive  in  it  some- 
thtlig  that  appeared  fertile  to  me,  and  gave  me  prospects. 
Thus  I  had  once  more  noted  down  some  materials,  had  after* 
wards  made  collections,  had  taken  my  books  of  extracts  in 
hand,  had  considered  the  point  which  I  wished  to  maintain, 
the  scheme  according  to  which  I  wished  to  arrange  the  single 
elements ;  but  I  was  sharp  enough  soon  to  perceive  that  I 
could  not  get  on,  and  that  to  treat  a  special  matter,  a  special 
and  long  pursuing  industry  was  requisite,  nay,  that  such,  a 
special  task  cannot  be  successAilly  accomplished  unless,  upont 
the  whole,  one  is  at  any  rate  an  old  hand,  if  not  a  master. 

The  friends  to  whom  I  commimicated  my  embarrassment 
deemed  me  ridiculous,  because  one  can  dispute  upon  theses  as 
well,  nay,  even  better,  than  upon  a  treatise,  and  in  Strasborg 
this  was  not  uncommon.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  very  well  in- 
clined to  such  an  expedient,  but  my  &,ther,  to  whom  I  wrote 
on  the  subject,  desired  a  regular  work,  which,  as  he  thought, 
I  could  very  well  prepare,  if  I  only  chose  so  to  do  and  allowed 
myself  proper  time.  I  was  now  compelled  to  throw  mjaeU 
upon  some  general  topic,  and  to  choose  something  which  I 
should  have  at  my  fingers'  ends.  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
almost  better  known  to  me  than  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  conflict  in  which  the  church — ^the  publicly  recognised 
worship  of  God — finds  itself,  and  always  will  find  itself,  in  two 
different  directions,  had  always  highly  interested  me.  For 
now  it  lies  in  an  eternal  conflict  wifli  the  state,  over  which  it 
will  exalt  itself;  now  with  the  individuals,  all  of  whom  it  will 
gather  to  itself.  The  state,  on  its  side,  will  not  yield  the  supe- 
rior authority  to  the  church,  and  the  individuals  oppose  its 
restraints.  The  state  desires  everything  for  public,  imiTersal 
ends ;  the  individual  for  ends  belonging  to  the  home,  heart,  and 
feelings.     From  my  childhood  upwards  I  had  been  a 

*  Medicine. — Ttotis, 
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of  such  nLoyements,  when  the  clergy  now  offended  their  author 
rities,  now  their  congregations.  I  had  therefore  established  it 
as  a  principle  in  my  young  mind,  that  the  state— the  legislator 
— ^had  the  right  to  determine  a  worship,  according  to  which 
the  clergy  should  teach  and  conduct  themselves,  and  the  laity, 
on  the  o^er  hand,  should  direct  themselves  publicly  and  ex- 
ternally ;  while  there  should  be  no  question  about  any  one's 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  notions.  Thus  I  believed  that  I  had  at 
once  got  rid  of  all  collisions.  I  therefore  chose  for  my  disputation 
the  jfiSrst  half  of  this  theme,  namely,  that  the  legislator  was  not 
only  authorised,  but  bound  to  establisn  a  certain  worship,  from 
which  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  might  ijree  themselves.  I 
carried  out  this  theme  partly  historically,  partly  argumenta- 
tively ,  showing  that  aU  public  religions  had  been  introduced  by 
leadei*s  of  armies,  kings,  and  powerful  men ;  that  this  had  even 
been  the  case  with  Cfcistianity.  The  example  of  Protestant- 
ism lay  qidte  close  at  hand.  I  went  to  work  at  this  task  with 
so  much  the  more  boldness,  as  I  really  only  wrote  it  to  satisfy 
my  father,  and  desired  and  hoped  nothing  more  ardently  than 
that  it  might  not  pass  the  censorship.  I  had  imbibed  from 
Behrisch  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  see  anything  of  mine  in 
print,  and  my  intercourse  with  Herder  had  discovered  to  mo 
but  too  plainly  my  own  insufficiency,  nay,  a  certain  mistrust 
in  myself  had  through  this  means  been  perfectly  matured.  As 
I  drew  this  work  almost  entirely  out  of  myself,  and  wrote  and 
spoke  Latin  with  fluency,  the  time  which  I  expended  on  the 
treatise  passed  very  agreeably.  The  matter  had  at  least  some 
foundation,  the  style,  naturally  speaking,  was  not  bad,  the 
whole  was  pretty  well  rounded  off.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished 
it,  I  went  through  it  with  a  good  Latin  scholar,  who,  although 
he  could  not,  on  the  whole,  improve  my  slyle,  yet  easily  re- 
moved all  striking  defects,  so  that  somethmg  was  produced 
that  was  fit  to  be  shown.  A  fair  copy  was  at  once  sent  to  my 
father,  who  disapproved  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  none  of  the 
subjects  previously  taken  in  hand  had  been  worked  out,  but 
nevertheless,  as  a  thorough  Protestant,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  the  boldness  of  the  plan.  My  singularities  were  tole- 
rated, my  exertions  were  praised,  and  he  promised  himself  an 
important  effect  from  the  publication  of  the  work. 

I  now  handed  over  my  papers  to  the  Acuity,  who  fortunately 
behaved  in  a  manner  as  prudent  as  it  was  polite.    The  dean, 
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a  lively,  clever  man,  began  with  many  laudations  of  my  work; 
then  went  on  to  what  was  doubtful,  which  he  contrived  sia- 
dually  to  change  into  something  dangerous,  and  condnded  by 
saying  that  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  publish  this  work  as 
an  academical  dissertation.  The  aspirant  had  shown  himself 
to  the  faculty  as  a  thinking  young  man,  of  whom  they  migh^ 
hope  the  best ;  they  would  ^villingly,  not  to  delay  the  afiSiir, 
allow  me  to  dispute  on  theses,  I  could  afterwards  publish,  mt 
treatise,  either  in  its  present  condition  or  more  elaborated,  in 
Latin,  or  in  another  language.  This  would  everywhere  be 
easy  to  me  as  a  private  man  and  a  Protestant^  and  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  an  applause  more  pure  and  more  generaL 
I  scarcely  concealed  firom  the  good  man  what  a  stone  his  dis- 
course rolled  from  my  heart ;  at  every  new  aj^ument  which 
he  advanced,  that  he  might  not  trouble  me  nor  make  me  angiy 
by  his  refusal,  my  mind  grew  more  and  more  easy,  and  so  did 
his  own  at  last,  when,  quite  imexpectedly,  I  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  his  reasons,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  extremely 
obvious,  and  promised  to  conduct  myself  according  to  hu 
counsel  and  guidance.  I  therefore  sat  do^vn  again  with  my 
repetent.  2'heses  were  chosen  and  printed,  and  the  disputatum, 
with  the  opposition  of  my  fellow-boarders,  went  off  with  great 
merriment,  and  even  witn  facility,  for  my  old  habit  of  tuminff 
over  the  Corpus  Juris  was  very  serviceable  to  me,  and  I  could 
pass  for  a  well  instructed  man.  A  good  feast,  according  to 
custom,  concluded  the  solemnity. 

My  £ither,  however,  was  very  dissatisfied  that  the  litde 
work  had  not  been  regularly  printed  as  a  disputation^  because 
he  had  hoped  that  I  ^ould  gain  honour  by  it  on  my  entranoe 
into  Frankfort.  He  therefore  wished  to  publish  it  speoialfy, 
but  I  represented  to  him  that  the  subject,  which  was  only 
sketched,  could  be  more  completely  carried  out  at  some  future 
time.  He  put  up  the  man\iscript  carefully  for  this  purpose, 
and  many  years  afterwards  I  saw  it  among  his  papers. 

I  took  my  degree  on  the  6th  August,  1771 ;  and  on  the 
following  day  Schopflin  died,  in  the  759i  year  of  his  age.  Eren 
without  closer  contact,  he  had  had  an  important  influence 
upon  me ;  for  eminent  contemporaries  may  be  compared  td 
the  greater  stars,  towards  which,  so  long  as  they  merely  stand 
^bove  the  horizon,  our  eye  is  turned,  and  feels  strengthened 
and  cultivated,  if  it  is  only  allowed  to  take  such  perfections 
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into  itsel£  Bountiful  nature  had  given  Schopfiin  an  advan- 
tageous exterior,  a  slender  foim,  kmdly  e^es,  a  ready  mouth, 
and  a  thoroughly  agreeable  presence.  Neither  had  she  been 
(sparing  in  gSts  of  mind  to  her  favourite ;  and  his  good  ifor- 
tune  was  the  result  of  innate  aad  carefuUy-cultivated  merits, 
-without  any  troublesome  exertion.  He  was  one  of  those 
happy  men,  who  are  inclined  to  unite  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  understand  how  to  connect  historical  knowledge 
vdih  the  interests  of  life.  Bom  in  the  Baden  territory,  edu- 
cated at  Basle  and  Strasburg,  he  quite  properly  belonged  to  the 
paradisiacal  valley  of  the  Ehine,  as  an  extensive  and  well- 
situated  fatherland.  His  mind  being  directed  to  historical 
and  antiquarian  objects,  he  readily  seized  upon  them  with  a 
felicitous  power  of  representation,  and  retained  them  by  the 
most  convenient  memory.  Desirous  as  he  was  both  of  learn- 
ing and  of  teaching,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  and  of  life 
which  equally  advanced.  He  soon  emerges  and  rises  above 
the  rest,  without  any  kind  of  interruption ;  dif^es  himself 
with  ease  through  the  literary  and  citizeu-world,  for  historical 
knowledge  passes  everywhere,  and  affability  attaches  itself 
everywhere.  He  travels  through  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Italy ;  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  the  learned  men  of  his 
time ;  he  amuses  princes,  and  it  is  only  when,  by  his  lively 
loquacity,  the  hours  of  the  table  or  of  audience  are  lengthened, 
that  he  is  tedious  to  the  people  at  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  acquires  the  confidence  of  the  statesmen,  works  out  for  them 
the  most  profound  legal  questions,  and  thus  finds  everywhere 
a  field  for  his  talent.  In  many  places  they  attempt  to  retain 
him,. but  he  remains  £uthM  to  Strasburg  and  the  French 
court.  His  immoveable  German  honesty  is  recognised  even 
there,  he  is  even  protected  against  the  powerful  Prsetor  Eling- 
lin,  who  is  secretly  his  enemy.  Sociable  and  talkative  by 
nature,  he  extends  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  and  occupations;  and  we  should  hardly  be 
able  to  understand  whence  he  got  all  his  time,  did  we  not 
know  that  a  dislike  to  women  accompanied  him  through  his 
whole  life ;  and  that  thus  he  gained  many  days  and  hours  whieh 
are  happily  thrown  away  by  those  who  are  well-disposed 
towards  the  ladies. 

For  the  rest,  he  belongs,  as  an  author,  to  the  ardianEj 
sort  of  character,  and,  as  an  orator,  to  the  multitiide.    B& 
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programme,  his  speeches,  and  addresses  are  devoted  to  the  par« 
ticidar  day — ^to  the  approachmg  solemnity;  nay,  his  great 
\^ork,  Ahatia  Illustraia^  belongs  to  life,  as  he  rectms  the  jmst, 
freshens  up  faded  forms,  reanimates  the  hewn  and  the  formed 
stone,  and  brings  obliterated  broken  inscriptions  for  a  second 
time  before  the  eyes  and  mind  of  his  reader.  In  such  a  man- 
ner, his  activity  fills  all  Alsatia  and  the  neighbouring  country; 
in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  he  preserves  to  an  extreme  old 
age  an  iminterrupted  influence ;  at  Mannheim  he  founds  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  remains  president  of  it  till  his 
death. 

I  never  approached  this  eminent  man,  exceptii^  on  one 
night,  when  we  gave  him  a  torch-serenade.  Our  pitcm-torches 
more  fiUed  with  smoke  than  lighted  the  court-yard  of  the 
old  chapter-house,  which  was  over-arched  by  Hnden-trees. 
When  file  noise  of  the  music  had  ended,  he  came  forward 
and  stepped  into  the  midst  of  us ;  and  here  also  was  in  Mb 
right  place.  The  slender,  well-grown,  cheerful  old  man  stood 
with  his  light,  free  manners,  venerably  before  us,  and  held  ns 
worthy  the  honour  of  a  well-considered  address,  which  he  de- 
livered to  us  in  an  amiable  paternal  manner,  without  a  trace 
of  restraint  or  pedantry,  so  that  we  really  thought  ourselves 
something  for  the  moment ;  for,  indeed,  he  treated  us  like  the 
4  kings  and  princes  whom  he  had  been  so  often  called  upon  to 
address  in  public.  We  testified  our  satisfection  aloud,  trum- 
pets and  dnmis  repeatedly  sounded,  and  the  dear,  hopeful 
academical  pkbs  then  found  its  way  home  with  hearty  satis- 
faction. 

His  scholars  and  companions  in  study,  Koch  and  Oberlin, 
were  men  in  close  connexion  with  me.  My  taste  for  anti- 
quarian remains  was  passionate.  They  often  let  me  into  the 
museimi,  which  contained,  in  many  ways,  the  vouchers  to  his 
great  work  on  Alsace.  Even  this  work  I  had  not  known  inti-- 
mately  until  after  that  journey,  when  I  had  found  antiquities 
on  the  spot,  and  now  being  perfectly  advanced,  I  could,  om 
longer  or  shorter  expeditions,  render  present  to  myself  the 
valley  of  the  Ehine  as  a  Roman  possession,  and  finish  colouring 
many  a  dream  of  times  past. 

Scarcely  had  I  made  some  progress  in  this,  than  Oberlin 
directed  me  to  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  ruins  and  remains,  the  seals  and  dooa- 
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ments,  which  those  times  have  left  behind  them ;  nay,  sought 
to  inspire  me  with  an  incHnation  for  what  we  G»EilIed  tibe 
Minnc-singers  and  heroic  poets.  To  this  good  man,  as  well 
as  to  Herr  Koch,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted ;  and  if  things 
had  gone  according  to  tlieir  wish,  I  should  have  had  to 
thank  them  for  the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  matter  stood 
thus : — 

Schopflin,  who  for  his  whole  lifetime  had  moved  in  tlie 
higher  sphere  of  political  law,  and  well  knew  the  great  in- 
fluence which  such  and  kindred  studies  are  likely  to  procure 
for  a  soimd  head,  in  courts  and  cabinets,  felt  an  insuperable, 
nay,  unjust  aversion  from  the  situation  of  a  civilian,  and  had 
inspired  his  scholars  with  the  like  sentiments.     The  above- 
mentioned  two  men,  friends  of  Salzmann,  had  talcen  notice  of 
me  in  a  most  friendly  manner.     My  impassioned  grasping  at 
external  objects,  the  manner  in  which  I  continued  to  bring 
forward  their  advantages,  and  to  communicate  to  them  a  par- 
ticular interest,  they  prized  higher  than  I  did  myself.     My 
slight,  and  I  may  say,  my  scanty  occupation  with  the  civil 
law,  had  not  remained  unobserved  by  them ;  they  were  well 
enough  acquainted  with  me  to  know  how  easily  I  was  to  be 
influenced ;  I  had  made  no  secret  of  my  liking  for  an  acade- 
mical life,  and  they  therefore  thought  to  gain  me  over  to  his- 
tory, political  law,  and  rhetoric,  at  first  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wards more  decidedly.     Strasbourg  itself  offered  advantages 
enough.     The  prospect  of  the   German  Chancery  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  precedent   of  Schopflin,  whose  merits,  indeed, 
seemed  to  me  unattainable,  were  to  incite  to  emulation,  if 
not  to  imitation ;  and  perhaps  a  similar  talent  was  thus  to 
be  cultivated,  which  might  be  both  profitable  to  him  who 
could  boast  of  it,  and  useful  to  others  who  might  choose  to 
employ  it  on  their  own  account.     These,  my  patrons,  and 
Salzmann  with  them,  set  a  gicat  value  on  my  memory  and  my 
capacity  for  apprehending  the  sense  of  languages,  and  chiefly 
by  these  sought  to  fm'ther  their  views  and  plans. 

I  now  intend  to  describe,  at  length,  how  all  this  came  to 
nothing,  and  how  it  happened  that  I  again  passed  over  from 
the  French  to  the  Gei-man  side.  Let  me  be  allowed,  as 
hitherto,  some  general  reflections,  by  way  of  transition. 

There  ai'c  few  biogitiphies  which  can  represent  a  pure,  quiet, 
steady  progi'css  of  the  indi^idual.  Our  life,  as  weU  as  all  iu 
vhich  we  are  contained,  is,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner. 
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composed  of  freedom  and  necessity.  Our  will  is  a  predictiou 
of  what  we  shall  do,  under  all  circumstances.  But  these  cir- 
cumstances lay  hold  on  us  iu  their  own  fitshion.  The  what 
lies  in  us,  the  how  seldom  depends  on  us,  after  the  wKerefme 
we  dare  not  ask,  and  on  this  account  we  are  ri^tly  refieired 
to  the  qvia. 

The  French  tongue  I  had  liked  from  my  youtli  upwards;  I 
had  learned  to  know  the  language  through  a  bustling  life, 
and  a  bustling  life  through  ti&e  language.  It  had  become 
my  own,  like  a  second  mother-tongue,  without  grammar  and 
instruction— by  mere  intercourse  and  practice.  I  now  wished 
to  use  it  with  still  greater  fluency,  and  gave  Strasborg  the 
preference,  as  a  second  university  residence,  to  other  high 
schools ;  but,  alas !  it  \\z&  just  there  that  I  had  to  experience 
the  vcrj"  reverse  of  my  hopes,  and  to  be  turned  rather  from 
than  to  this  language  and  these  manners. 

The  French,  who  generally  aim  at  good  behayiour,  are  in- 
dulgent towards  foreigners  who  begin  to  speak  their  lan- 
Tjuage ;  they  will  not  laugh  any  one  out  of  countenance  at  a 
fhult,  or  blame  him  in  dii'cct  terms.  However,  since  they 
cannot  endure  sins  committed  against  their  language,  they 
have  a  manner  of  repeating,  and,  as  it  were,  courteously  con- 
firming what  has  been  said  with  another  turn,  at  the  same 
time  making  use  of  the  expression  which  should  properiy 
have  been  employed ;  thus  leading  the  intelligent  and  the 
attentive  to  what  is  right  and  proper. 

Now  although,  if  one  is  in  earnest — if  one  has  self-denial 
enough  to  profess  oneself  a  pupil,  one  gains  a  great  deal,  and 
is  much  advanced  by  this  plan,  one  nevertheless  always  feels  in 
some  degree  humiliated ;  and,  since  one  talks  for  the  sake  of 
the  subject-matter  also,  often  too  much  interrupted,  or  even 
distracted,  so  that  one  impatiently  lets  the  conversation  drop. 
This  happened  with  me  more  than  with  others,  as  I  alwim- 
thought  that  I  had  to  say  something  interesting,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hear  something  important,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  always  brought  back  merely  to  the  expression,— a  case 
which  often  occurred  with  me,  as  my  French  was  just  as 
motley  as  that  of  any  other  foreigner.  I  had  observed  the 
accent  and  idiom  of  footmen,  valets,  guards,  young  and  old 
actors,  theatrical  lovers,  peasants,  and  heroes ;  and  this  Baby- 
lonish idiom  was  rendered  still  more  confrised  by  another  odi 
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ingredient,  as  I  liked  to  hear  the  French  reformed  clergy,  and 
visited  their  churches  the  more  willingly,  as  a  Simday  walk  to 
Bockenheim  was  on  this  accotmt  not  only  permitted  but  or- 
dered. But  even  this  was  not  enough ;  fbr  as  in  my  youth&l 
years,  I  had  always  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  German  of  the 
16th  century,  I  soon  included  the  French  also  of  that  noble 
opoch  among  the  objects  of  my  inclination.  Montaigne,  Amyot,. 
Rabelais,  Marot,  were  my  Mends,  and  excited  in  mo  S3rmpathy 
and  delight.  Now  all  these  different  elements  moved  m  my 
discourse  chaotically  one  with  another,  so  that  for  the  hearer 
the  meaning  was  lost  in  the  oddity  of  the  expression ;  nay 
iin  educated  Frenchman  could  no  more  courteously  correct 
me,  but  had  to  censure  me  and  tutor  me  in  plain  terms.  It 
therefore  happened  with  me  here  once  more  as  it  had  hap- 
pened in  Leipzig,  only  that  on  this  occasion  I  could  not  appeal 
to  the  right  of  my  native  place  to  speak  idiomatically,  as  well 
as  other  provinces ;  but  being  on  a  foreign  ground  and  soil, 
was  forced  to  adapt  myself  to  traditional  laws. 

Perhaps  we  might  even  have  resigned  ourselves  to  this,  if 
an  evil  genius  had  not  whispered  into  our  ears  that  all  endea- 
vours by  a  foreigner  to  speak  French  would  remain  unsuc- 
cessM ;  for  a  practised  ear  can  perfectly  well  detect  a  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Englishman  imder  a  French  mask.  One  is 
tolerated,  but  never  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  only 
church  of  language. 

Only  a  few  exceptions  were  granted.  They  named  to  us  a 
Ilerr  von  Gfrimm;  but  even  Schopflin,  it  seemed,  did  not 
reach  the  stunmit.  They  allowed  that  he  had  eaily  seen  the 
necessity  of  expressing  himself  in  French  to  perfection ;  they 
approved  of  his  inclination  to  converse  with  every  one,  and 
especially  to  entertain  the  great  and  persons  of  rank ;  they 
praised  him,  that  living  in  the  place  where  he  was,  he  had 
made  the  language  of  the  countr|r  his  own,  and  had  endea- 
'oured  as  much  as  possible  to  render  himself  a  Frenchman  of 
ociety  and  orator.  But  what  does  he  gain  by  the  denial  of 
his  mother-tongue,  and  his  endeavours  after  a  fore^  one  ? 
He  cannot  make  it  right  with  anybody.  In  society  Siey  are 
pleased  to  deem  him  vain ;  as  if  any  one  would  or  could  con- 
verse with  others  without  some  feeling  for  self  and  self-com- 
placency !  Then  the  refined  connoisseurs  of  the  world  and  of 
language  assert  that  there  is  in  him  more  of  dissertbtioii  and 
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<iialogue  than  of  conversation,  properly  so  called.  The  fomier 
was  generally  recognised  as  the  original  and  fundamental  sin 
of  the  Germans,  the  latter  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Frendi. 
As  a  public  orator  he  fares  no  better.  If  he  prints  a  well- 
elaborated  address  to  the  king  or  the  princes,  the  Jesuits,  who 
axe  ill-disposed  to  him  as  a  Protestant,  lay  wait  for  him,  and 
show  that  his  terms  of  expression  are  not  French, 

Instead  of  consoling  ourselves  with  this,  and  bearing  as 
green  wood  that  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  dry,  we  weire 
annoyed  at  such  pedantic  injustice.  We  fell  into  despair, 
and,  by  this  striking  example,  are  the  more  convinced  that  it 
is  a  vain  endeavour  to  try  to  satisfy  the  French  by  the  matter 
itself,  as  they  are  too  closely  bound  to  the  external  conditions 
imder  which  everything  is  to  appear.  We  therefore  embroee 
the  opposite  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  French  language 
altogether,  and  of  directing  ourselves  more  than  ever,  with 
might  and  earnestness,  to  om*  own  mother-tongue. 

And  for  this  we  found  opportimity  and  sympathy  in  actual 
«ife.  Alsace  had  not  been  connected  with  France  so  long  that 
an  affectionate  adherence  to  the  old  constitution,  mannera, 
language,  and  costume  did  not  still  exist  with  old  and  yomigi 
If  the  conquered  party  loses  half  his  existence  by  compidsioiii, 
he  looks  upon  it  as  disgraceful  voluntarily  to  part  with  the 
other  half.  He  therefore  holds  fast  to  all  that  can  recall  to 
him  the  good  old  time,  and  foster  in  him  the  hope  that  a 
better  epoch  will  return.  Very  many  inhabitants  of  Stras- 
burg  formed  little  circles,  separate,  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
less imited  in  spirit,  which  were  always  increased  and  re- 
cruited by  the  numerous  subjects  of  German  princes  who 
held  considerable  lands  imder  French  sovereignty,  since  &,thers 
and  sons,  either  for  the  sake  of  study  or  business,  resided  fin 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  Strasburg. 

At  our  table  nothing  but  German  was  spoken.  Salzmann 
expressed  himself  in  French  with  much  fluency  and  elegance ; 
but,  with  respect  to  his  endeavours  and  acts,  was  a  perfect 
German.  Lerse  might  have  been  set  up  as  a  pattern  of  a 
German  youth.  Meyer,  of  Lindau,  liked  to  get  on  with  good 
German  too  well  to  shine  in  good  French ;  and  if,  among  tho 
rest,  many  were  inclined  to  the  Gallic  speech  and  mannere» 
they  yet,  while  they  were  with  us,  allowed  the  general  tone 
to  prevail  with  them. 
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From  the  language  we  turned  to  political  afi^s.  We 
had  not,  indeed,  much  to  say  in  praise  of  our  own  imperial 
constitution.  We  granted  ttat  it  consisted  of  mere  legal 
contradictions;  but  exalted  ourselves  so  much  the  more 
above  the  present  French  constitution,  which  lost  itself  in 
mere  lawless  abuses,  while  the  government  only  showed  its 
energy  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  forced  to  admit  that  a 
complete  change  in  affairs  was  already  publicly  prophesied 
with  black  forebodings. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  looked  towai-ds  the  north,  we  were 
shone  upon  by  Frederic,  the  polar-star,  who  seemed  to  turn 
about  himself  Germany,  Europe,  nay,  tJie  whole  world.  His 
preponderance  in  everything  w'as  most  strongly  manifested 
when  the  Prussian  ejcercise  and  even  the  Prussian  stick  was 
introduced  into  the  French  army.  As  for  the  rest,  we  forgave 
him  his  predilection  for  a  foreign  language,  since  we  felt  satis- 
faction that  his  French  poets,  philosophers,  and  litUrateurs 
continued  to  annoy  him,  and  often  declared  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  and  treated  only  as  an  intruder. 

But  what,  more  than  all,  forcibly  alienated  us  from  the  French, 
was  the  unpolite  opinion,  repeatedly  maintained,  that  the 
Germans  in  general,  as  well  as  the  king,  who  was  striving 
after  French  cultivation,  were  deficient  in  taste.  With  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  talk,  which  followed  every  judgment  like 
a  burden,  we  endeavoured  to  solace  ourselves  with  contempt ; 
but  we  could  so  much  the  less  come  to  a  clear  imderstanding 
about  it,  as  we  were  assured  that  Menage  had  already  said, 
that  the  French  writers  possessed  everytihing  but  taste  ;  and 
had  also  learned  fiom  fiie  then  living  Paris,  that  all  the 
authors  were  wanting  in  taste,  and  that  Voltaire  himself  could 
not  escape  this  severest  of  reproaches.  Having  been  before 
and  often  directed  to  nature,  we  would  allow  of  nothing  but 
truth  and  uprightness  of  feeling,  and  the  quick,  blimt  expres- 
sion of  it. 

"Friendship,  love,  and  brotherhood. 
Are  they  not  self-understood?" 

was  the  watchword  and  cry  of  battle,  by  which  the  members 
of  our  little  academical  horde  used  to  know  and  enliven  each 
other.  This  maxim  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  social 
banquets,  on  the  occasions  of  which  wo  did  not  fail  to  pay 
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many  an  evening  visit  to  Cousin  Michel,*  in  his  weU-knonvii 
Germanhood, 

If,  in  what  has  hitherto  been  described,  only  external  ooa> 
tingent  causes  and  personal  peculiarities  are  found,  the  F^nenob 
literature  had  in  itself  certain  qualities  which  were  xatlier 
repulsive  than  attractive  to  an  aspiring  youth.  It  was  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  genteel ;  and  by  neither  of  these  qualip 
ties  can  youth,  which  looks  about  for  enjoyment  of  life  and 
for  freedom,  be  delighted. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  course  of  French  literature 
had  never  been  seen  to  be  completely  interrupted ;  nay,  the  in* 
temal  and  religious  disturbances,  as  well  as  the  external  waz% 
had  accelerated  its  progress ;'  but,  as  we  heard  generallv  nudiL- 
tained,  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  it  haa  existed  in  iti 
full  bloom.  Through  favourable  circumstances,  they  aaid,  an 
abundant  harvest  had  at  once  ripened,  and  had  be^  happQj 
gathered  in,  so  that  the  great  talents  of  the  eighteenth  oea^ 
tury  had  to  be  moderately  contented  with  mere  gleanings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  much  had  become  antiquated: 
first  of  all  comedy,  which  had  to  be  freshened  up  to  adq^ 
itself,  less  perfectly,  indeed,  but  still  with  new  interest,  lb 
actual  life  and  manners.  Of  the  tragedies,  many  had  yanidwd 
from  the  stage,  and  Voltaire  did  not  let  slip  the  importaiife 
opportimity  which  offered  of  editing  Comeille's  worla,  tliBt 
he  might  show  how  defective  his  predecessor  had  been,  whom, 
according  to  the  general  voice,  he  had  not  equalled* 

And  even  this  very  Voltaire,  the  wonder  of  his  time,  had 
groAMi  old,  like  the  literature,  which,  for  nearly  a  centuy,  ha 
had  animated  and  governed.    By  his  side  still  existed  and  Yege- 
tated  many  litterateurs^  in  a  more  or  less  active  and  happy  old 
age,  who  one  by  one  disappeared.     The  influence  of  sONtsiety 
upon  authors  increased  more  and  more ;  for  the  best  sooieija 
consisting  of  persons  of  birth,  rank,  and  property,  chose  nr 
one  of  their  chief  recreations  literatiure,  which  thus  beoama 
quite  social  and  genteel.     Persons  of  rank  and  UttiraUmt    ■ 
mutually  cultivated  and  necessarily  perverted  each  other; 
for  the  genteel  has  always  something  excluding  in  its  nature;   ; 
and  excluding  also  was  the  French  criticism,  being  nesatm^  ' 
detracting,  and  fault-finding.      The  higher  class  made  nss 

*  '<  Michel''  is  exactly  to  the  Germans  what  «  John  Bull''  is  to  te   ^ 

ISnglish. — 7>'ant. 
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of  such  judgments  against  the  authors;  the  authors,  with 
somewhat  less  decorum,  proceeded  in  the  sam^  manner 
against  each  other,  nay,  against  their  patrons.  If  the  public 
was  not  to  be  awed,  they  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  surprise, 
or  gain  it  by  humility ;  and  thus— apart  from  the  movements 
which  shook  church  and  state  to  thbir  inmost  core — ^there 
arose  such  a  literary  ferment,  that  Voltaire  himself  stood  in 
need  of  his  frdl  activity,  and  his  whole  preponderance,  to  keep 
himself  above  the  torrent  of  general  disesteem.  Already  he 
was  openly  called  an  old  capricious  child;  his  endeavours, 
carried  on  indefatigably,  were  regarded  as  the  vain  efforts  of 
a  decrepid  age ;  certain  principles,  on  which  he  had  stood 
during  his  whole  life,  and  to  the  spread  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  days,  were  no  more  held  in  esteem  and  honour ; 
nay,  his  Deity,  by  acknowledging  whom  he  continued  to 
declare  himself  free  from  atheism,  was  not  conceded  him; 
and  thus  he  himself,  the  grandsire  and  patriarch,  was  forced, 
like  his  youngest  competitor,  to  watch  the  present  moment, 
to  catch  at  new  power— -to  do  his  friends  too  much  good,  and 
his  enemies  too  much  harm ;  and  imder  the  appearance  of  a 
passionate  striving  for  the  love  of  truth,  to  act  deceitfdlly  and 
falsely.  Was  it  worth  the  trouble  to  have  led  such  a  great 
active  life,  if  it  was  to  end  in  greater  dependence  than  it  had 
begun?  How  insupportable  such  a  position  was,  did  not 
escape  his  high  mind,  his  delicate  sensibility.  He  often 
relieved  himself  by  leaps  and  thrusts,  gave  the  reins  to  his 
humoui',  and  carried  a  few  of  his  sword-cuts  too  far,— at 
which  friends  and  enemies,  for  the  most  part,  showed  them- 
selves indignant ;  for  every  one  thought  he  could  play  the 
superior  to  him,  though  no  one  could  equal  him.  A  public 
which  only  hears  the  judgment  of  old  men,  becomes  over- wise 
too  soon ;  and  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  mature 
judgment  adopted  by  an  immature  mind. 

To  us  youths,  before  whom,  with  our  German  love  of  truth 
and  nature,  honesty  towards  both  ourselves  and  others  hovered 
as  the  best  guide  bcth  in  life  and  learning,  the  factious  dis- 
honesty of  Voltaire  and  the  perversion  of  so  many  worthy 
jsubjects  became  more  and  more  annoying,  and  we  daily 
strengthened  ourselves  in  our  aversion  from  him.  He  could 
never  have  done  with  degrading  religion  aijid  the  sacred  books^ 
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for  the  sake  of  injiuing  priestcraft,*  as  they  called  it,  and  had 
tlms  produced  in  me  many  an  unpleasant  sensation.  But 
when  I  now  learned  that,  to  weaken  the  tradition  of  a  dehigQ, 
he  had  denied  all  petrified  shells,  and  only  admitted  them,  as 
lusus  natura,  he  entirely  lost  my  confidence ;  for  my  own.  eyes 
had,  on  the  Baschberg,  plainly  enough  shown  me  that  I  stood 
on  the  bottom  of  an  old  dried-up  sea,  among  the  exttvuB  of  its 
original  inhabitants.  These  mountains  had  certainly  beien 
once  covered  with  waves,  whether  before  or  during  the  dehue 
did  not  concern  me ;  it  was  enough  that  the  valley  of  me 
Khine  had  been  a  monstrous  lake,  a  bay  extending  berond 
the  reach  of  the  eyesight ;  out  of  this  I  was  not  to  be  talked* 
I  thought  much  more  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  lands 
and  mountains,  let  what  would  be  the  result. 

French  literature,  then,  had  grown  old  and  genteel  in  itself 
I  ad  through  Voltaire.  Let  ns  devote  some  fiirther  considera- 
tion to  this  remarkable  man. 

From  his  youth  upwards,  Voltaire's  wishes  and  endeaYoms 
had  been  directed  to  an  active  and  social  life,  to  politics^  to 
gain  on  a  large  scale,  to  a  connexion  with  the  heads  of  the 
earth,  and  a  profitable  use  of  this  connexion,  that  he  himselt 
might  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  earth  also.  No  one  has 
easily  made  himself  so  dependent,  for  the  sake  of  being  inde- 
pendent. He  even  succeeded  in  subjugating  minds ;  the  na- 
tion became  his  own.  In  vain  did  his  opponents  unfold  tlieir 
moderate  talents,  and  their  monstrous  hate;  nothing  sue 
ceeded  in  injuring  him.  The  court  he  could  never  reconcilo 
to  himself,  but  by  way  of  compensation,  foreign  kings  were 
his  tributaries ;  Katharine  and  Frederic  the  (^eat,  Gnstavns 
of  Sweden,  Christian  of  Denmark,  Peniotowsky  of  Poland, 
Henry  of  Prussia,  Charles  of  Brunswick,  acknowledged  them- 
selves his  vassals ;  even  popes  thought  they  must  coax  Imn 
by  some  acts  of  indulgence.  That  Joseph  the  Second  had 
kept  aloof  &om  him  did  not  at  all  redound  to  the  honour 
of  this  prince,  for  it  would  have  done  no  harm  to  him  and  his 
undertakings,  if,  with  such  a  fine  intellect  and  with  soob 

*  **  Um  den  so  genannten  Pfaffen  zn  schaden.''  As  we  hare  not  Qm 
word  for  a  priest,  which  exactly  expresses  the  contempt  involved  in 
•'  Pfaflfe/'  the  word  "  priestcrfl^jf  **  has  been  introdncrd. — TVmfiv. 
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noble  views,  he  had  been  somewhat  more  practically  clever,* 
*nd  a  better  appreciator  of  the  mind. 

What  I  have  here  stated  in  a  compressed  form,  and  in  some  * 
connexion,  sounded  at  that  time  as  a  cry  of  the  moment,  as  vT 
perpetual  discord,  unconnected  and  iminstructive,  in  our  ears. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  praise  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. Something  good  and  new  was  required ;  but  the  newest 
was  never  liked.  Scarcely  had  a  patriot  exhibited  on  the  long 
inanimate  stage  national-French,  heart-inspiring  subjects, — 
scarcely  had  the  Siege  of  Calais  gained  enthusiastic  applause, 
than  the  piece,  together  with  all  its  national  comrades,  was 
considered  empty,  and  in  every  sense  objectionable.  The 
delineations  of  manners  by  Destouches,  which  had  so  often 
delighted  me  when  a  boy,  were  called  weak ;  the  name  of  this 
honest  man  had  passed  away  ;  and  how  many  authors  could 
J.  iiot  point  out,  for  the  sake  of  whom  I  had  to  endure  the 
reproach  that  I  judged  Hke  a  provincial,  if  I  showed  any  sym- 
pathy for  such  men  and  their  works,  in  opposition  to  any  one 
who  was  carried  along  by  the  newest  literary  torrent. 

Thus,  to  our  other  German  comrades  we  became  more  and 
more  annoying.  According  to  our  view, — ^according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  own  nature,  we  had  to  retain  the  im- 
pressions of  objects,  to  consume  them  but  slowly,  and  if  it 
was  to  be  so,  to  let  them  go  as  late  as  possible.  We  were 
convinced  that  by  faithful  observation,  by  continued  occupa- 
tion, something  might  be  gained  from  all  things,  and  that  by 
persevering  zeal  we  must  at  last  anive  at  a  point  where  the 
ground  of  the  judgment  may  be  expressed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  judgment  itself.  Neither  did  we  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  great  and  noble  French  world  offered  us  many  an  ad- 
vantage and  much  profit ;  for  Rousseau  had  reaUy  touched  our 
sympathies.  But  if  we  considered  his  life  and  his  fate,  lio 
was  nevertheless  compelled  to  find  the  great  reward  for  all  he 
did  in  this — that  he  could  live  unacknowledged  and  forgotten 
at  Paris. 

If  we  heard  the  encyclopedists  mentioned,  or  opened  a 
volume  of  their  monstrous  work,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  going 
between  the  innumerable  moving  spools  and  looms  in  a  great 
fectory,  where,  what  with  the  mere  creaking  and  rattling— 

*  "  Practically  clever  *'  is  put  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  difficult 
word  '*  geistreich." — Trans. 
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what  witli  all  the  mechanism,  embarrassing  both  eyes  and 
senses — ^what  with  the  mereincomprehensibilitjof  an  anange* 
ment,  the  parts  of  which  work  into  each  other  in  the  moat 
manifold  way — what  with  the  contemplation  of  all  that  ia 
necessary  to  prepare  a  piece  of  cloth,  we  feel  disgusted  with 
the  very  coat  which  we  wear  upon  our  backs. 

Diderot  was  sufficiently  akin  to  us,  as,  indeed,  in  ewery^ 
thing,  for  which  the  French  blame  him,  he  is  a  true  Germaa. 
But  CTcn  his  point  of  view  was  too  high,  his  circle  of  Tisioa 
was  too  extended  for  us  to  range  ourselyes  with  him,  and 
place  ourselyes  at  his  side.  Nevertheless,  his  children  of 
nature,  whom  he  continued  to  bring  forward  and  dignify  witb 
great  rhetorical  art,  pleased  us  very  much ;  his  brave  poachem 
and  smugglers  enchanted  us;  and  this  rabble  aflberwazda 
throve  but  too  well  upon  the  Grerman  Parnassus.  It  was  he 
also,  who,  like  Rousseau,  dififused  a  disgust  of  social  liib— 4i 
quiet  introduction  to  those  monstrous  changes  of  the  iroridy 
in  which  everything  permanent  appeared  to  sink. 

However,  we  ought  now  to  put  aside  these  consideratiaBi^ 
and  to  remark  what  influence  &ese  two  men  have  had  npon 
art.  Even  here  they  pointed— even  from  here  they  urged  na 
towards  nature. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  produce  by  appearanoo' 
the  illusion  of  a  higher  reality.  But  it  is  a  &lse  endeaTOur 
to  realize  the  appearance  imtil  at  last  only  something  com- 
monly real  remains. 

As  an  ideal  locality,  the  stage,  by  the  application  of  the  lawa 
of  perspective  to  coulisses  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  bad 
attained  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  this  very  gain  they  now 
wished  wantonly  to  abandon,  by  shutting  up  the  sides  of  the 
theatre,  and  forming  real  room- walls.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  stage^  the  piece  itself,  the  actors*  mode  of  playinff, 
in  a  word,  everything  was  to  coincide ;  and  thus  an  enozel^ 
new  theatre  was  to  arise. 

The  French  actors  had,  in  comedy,  attained  the  summit  of 
the  true  in  art.  Their  residence  at  Paris,  their  obsenratiaiia 
of  the  externals  of  the  court,  the  connexion  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  with  the  highest  classes,  by  means  of  love  affiuxs-^ 
all  contributed  to  transplant  to  the  stage  the  greatest  reaU 
ness  and  secmliness  of  social  Hfe;  and  on  this  pcunt  iho 
Irierids  of  nature  foimd  but  little  to  blame.     However    the^ 
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tlioiiglit  they  made  a  great  advance,  if  they  chose  for  their 
pieces  earnest  and  tragical  subjects,  in  which  the  citizen-life . 
should  not  be  wanting,  used  prose  for  the  higher  mode  of 
expression,  and  thus  banished  unnatural  yerse,  together  with' 
unnatural  declamation  and  gesticulation. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  has  not  been  generally 
noticed,  that  at  this  time,  even  the  old,  severe,  rhythmical, 
artistical  tragedy  was  threatened  with  a  revolution,  which 
could  only  be  averted  by  great  talents  and  the  power  of 
tradition. 

In  opposition  to  the  actor  Lecain,  who  played  his  heroes 
with  especial  theatrical  decorum,  with  deliberation,  elevation, 
and  force,  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  natural  and  ordi- 
nary, came  forward  a  man  named  Aufresne,  who  declared  war 
against  everything  imnatural,  and  in  his  tragic  acting  sought 
to  express  the  highest  truth.  This  mode  might  not  have 
accorded  with  that  of  the  other  Parisian  actors.  He  stood 
alone,  while  they  kept  together,  and  adhering  to  his  views 
obstinately  enough,  he  chose  to  leave  Paris  raSier  than  alter 
them,  and  came  through  Strasburg.  There  we  saw  Iiitti  play 
the  part  of  Augustus  in  Cinna,  that  of  Mithridates,  and 
others  of  the  sort,  with  the  truest  and  most  natural  dignity. 
He  appeared  as  a  tall,  handsome  man,  more  slender  than 
strong,  not,  properly  speaking,  with  an  imposing,  but  never- 
theless with  a  noble,  pleasing  demeanour.  His  acting  was 
well-considered  and  quiet,  without  being  cold,  and  forcible 
enough  where  force  was  required.  He  was  a  very  well- 
practised  actor,  and  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  to  turn 
the  artificial  completely  into  nature,  and  nature  completely 
into  the  artificial.  It  is  really  those  few  whose  misimder- 
stood  good  qualities  always  originate  the  doctrine  of  felse 
"  naturahiess.'* 

And  thus  wiU  I  also  make  mention  of  a  work,  which  is 
indeed  small,  but  which  made  an  epoch  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner,— I  mean  Rousseau's  Pygmalion,  A  great  deal  could  be 
said  upon  it ;  for  this  strange  production  floats  between  nature 
and  art,  with  the  full  endeavour  of  resolving  the  latter  into 
the  former.  We  see  an  artist  who  has  produced  what  is 
most  perfect,  and  yet  does  not  find  any  satisfaction  in  having, 
according  to  art,  represented  his  idea  externally  to  himself, 
and  given  to  it  a  higher  life ;  no,  it  must  also  be  drawn  down 
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to  ViiTTi  into  the  earthly  life.  He  will  destroy  the  highfMrt 
thing  that  mind  and  deed  have  produced,  by  the  commonflit 
act  of  sensuality. 

All  this  and  much  else,  right  and  foolish,  true  and  half-trney 
I  operating  upon  us  as  it  did,  still  more  perplexed  our  notiona ; 
I  we  were  driven  astray  through  many  by-ways  and  roundabout 
.  ways,  and  thus  on  many  sides  was  prepared  that  GeimaK 
'.  literary  revolution,  of  which  we  were  witnesses,  and  to  whioht 
'  consciously  or  imconsciously,  willingly  or  unwiliingly»  we 
'  imceasingly  contributed. 

We  had  neither  impulse  nor  tendency  to  be  illumined  and 
advanced  in  a  philosophical  manner ;  on  religious  subjects  we 
thought  we  had  sufficiently  enlightened  ourselves,  and  theiie- 
fore  the  violent  contest  of  the  French  philosophers  with  the 
priesthood  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  us.  Prohibited  books 
condemned  to  the  flames,  which  then  made  a  great  noise,  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  us.  I  mention  as  an  instance,  to  serve 
for  all,  the  Systkme  de  la  Nature^  which  we  took  in  hand  out 
of  curiosity.  Wc  did  not  imderstand  how  such  a  book  oonld 
be  dangerous.  It  appeared  to  us  so  dark,  so  Cimmerian,  so 
deathlike,  that  wc  found  'Ji,  a  trouble  to  endure  its  presence, 
and  shuddered  at  it  as  at  a  spectre.  The  author  fiincies  he 
gives  his  book  a  peculiar  recommendation,  when  he  dedazes 
in  his  preface,  that  as  a  dccrepid  old  man,  just  sinking  into 
the  grave,  he  wishes  to  announce  the  truth  to  his  cotempora^ 
rics  and  to  posterity. 

We  laughed  him  out ;  for  we  thought  we  had  observed  that 
by  old  people  nothing  in  the  world  ti^t  is  lovcable  and  good 
is  in  fact  appreciated.  ''  Old  churches  have  dark  windows; 
to  know  how  cherries  and  berries  taste,  we  must  ask  childzeaa 
and  sparrows."  These  were  our  gibes  and  maxims ;  and  thus 
that  book,  as  the  very  quintessence  of  senility,  appeared  to 
us  as  unsavoury,  nay,  absurd.  "  All  was  to  be  of  necessi^,'* 
so  said  the  book,  "  and  therefore  there  was  no  God."  Ba£ 
could  there  not  be  a  God  by  necessity  too?  asked  we.  We 
indeed  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  could  not  witfa^ 
draw  ourselves  from  the  necessities  of  day  and  night,  tiio 
seasons,  the  influence  of  climate,  physical  and  animal  condi- 
tion ;  but  nevertheless  we  felt  withm  us  something  that  vf^ 
peared  like  perfect  freedom  of  will,  and  again  somediiDg 
which  sought  to  counterbalance  this  freedom. 
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The  hope  of  becoming  more  and  more  rational,  of  making 
ourselves  more  and  more  independent  of  external  things,  nay, 
of  ourselves,  we  could  not  give  up.  The  word  freedom  soimds 
so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it,  even  though  it 
designates  an  error. 

None  of  us  had  read  the  book  through ;  for  we  found  our- 
selves deceived  in  the  expectations  with  which  we  had  opened 
it.  A  system  of  nature  was  announced ;  and  therefore  we 
hoped  to  learn  reaUy  something  of  nature— our  idol.  Physics 
and  chemistry,  descriptions  of  heaven  and  earth,  natural  his- 
tory and  anatomy,  with  much  else,  had  now  for  years,  and  up 
to  the  last  day,  constantly  directed  us  to  the  great  adorned 
world ;  and  we  would  willingly  have  heard  both  particulars 
and  generals  about  suns  and  stars,  planets  and  moons,  moim- 
taijis,  valleys,  rivers  and  seas,  with  all  that  live  and  move 
in  them.  That  in  the  course  of  this,  much  must  occur  which 
would  appear  to  the  common  man  as  injurious,  to  the  clei^ 
as  dangerous,  and  to  the  state  as  inadmissible,  we  had  no 
doubt ;  and  we  hoped  that  the  little  book  had  not  unworthily 
stood  the  fi eiy  ordeal.  But  how  hollow  and  empty  did  we 
feel  in  this  melancholy,  atheistical  half-night,  in  which  earth 
vanished  with  all  its  images,  heaven  with  all  its  stare. 
There  was  to  be  a  matter  in  motion  from  all  eternity,  and  by 
this  motion,  right  and  left  and  in  every  direction,  without 
anything  further,  it  was  to  produce  the  infinite  phenomena  of 
existence.  Even  all  this  we  should  have  allowed  to  pass,  if 
the  author,  out  of  his  moved  matter,  had  really  built  up  the 
world  before  our  eyes.  But  he  seemed  to  know  as  little  about 
natm-e  as  we  did ;  for,  having  set  up  some  general  ideas,  he 
quits  them  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  changing  that  which 
appears  as  higher  than  nature,  or  as  a  higher  nature  within 
nature,  into  material,  heavy  nature,  which  is  moved,  indeed, 
but  without  direction  or  form — and  thus  he  fancies  he  has 
gained  a  greal  deal. 

If,  after  all,  this  book  did  us  any  mischief,  it  was  this, — 
that  we  took  a  hearty  dislike  to  all  philosophy,  and  especially 
metaphysics,  and  remained  in  that  dislike;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  threw  ourselves  into  living  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, action,  and  poetising,  with  all  the  more  liveliness  and 
passion. 

Thus,  on  the  very  borders  of  France,  we  had  at  once  got 
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rid  and  clear  of  cverytlimg  French  about  us.  The  Freneh  wi» 
of  life  we  found  too  de&ned  and  genteel,  their  poetry  cold^ 
their  criticism  annihilating,  their  philosophy  abstruse,  and  jel 
insufficient,  so  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  resigning  Ofor* 
selves  to  rude  nature,  at  least  by  way  of  experiment,  if  another 
influence  had  not  for  a  long  time  prepared  us  for  higher  and 
freer  views  of  the  world,  and  intellectual  enjoyments  as  tni» 
as  they  were  poetical,  and  swayed  us,  first  moderately  and  se- 
cretly, but  afterwards  with  more  and  more  openness  and  Ibroe. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Shakspeare  is  intended ;  and  having 
once  said  this,  no  more  need  be  added.  Shakspeare  has  beeor 
acknowledged  by  the  Germans,  more  by  them  than  by  other 
nations,  perhaps  even  more  than  by  his  own.  We  have  richly 
bestowed  on  him  all  that  justice,  fiiimess,  and  forbearanoe 
whicn  we  refuse  to  ourselves.  Eminent  men  have  occupied 
themselves  in  showing  his  talents  in  the  most  &vourabIe  li^^; 
and  I  have  always  readily  subscribed  to  what  has  been  said 
to  his  honour,  in  his  favour,  or  even  by  way  of  excuse  fer 
him.  The  influence  of  this  extraordinary  mind  upon  me 
has  been  already  shown;  an  attempt  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  his  works,  which  has  received  approbation ;  and 
therefore  this  general  statement  may  suffice  for  the  present, 
until  I  am  in  a  position  to  communicate  to  such  friends  as  like 
to  hear  me^  a  gleaning  of  reflections  on  his  great  deserts,  SQah 
as  I  was  tempted  to  insert  in  this  very  place. 

At  present  I  will  only  show  more  clearly  the  manner  in 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  happened  pretty 
soon  at  Leipzig,  through  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakspeare, 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  such  collections,  which  giTe 
authors  in  a  fragmentary  form,  they  nevertheless  prodiioe 
many  good  eflects.  We  are  not  always  so  coUected  and  so- 
ready  that  we  can  take  in  a  whole  work  according  to  its 
merits.  Do  we  not^  in  a  book,  mark  passages  which  have  aa 
inmiediate  reference  to  ourselves  ?  Yoimg  people  espeoiaUbr, 
who  are  wanting  in  a  thorough  cultivation,  are  laudably 
excited  by  bnUiant  passages ;  and  thus  I  myself  remember, 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epochs  of  my  life,  that  which  i» 
characterised  by  the  above-mentioned  work.  Those  ]Xobl& 
peculiarities,  those  great  sayings,  those  happy  descriptions, 
tliose  hmnorous  traits — all  struck  me  singly  and  powemilly. 

Wieland's  translation  now  made  its  appearance.     It  wms> 
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devoured,  communicated  and  recommended  to  Mends  and 
acquaintances.     We  Germans  had  the  advantage  that  many 
important  works  of  foreign  nations  were  first  brought  over  to 
us  in  an  easy  and  cheerM  fashion.     Shakspeare,  translated 
in  prose,  first  by  Wieland,  afterwards  by  Eschenburg,  was 
able,  as  a  kind  of  reading  universally  intelligible,  and  suitable 
to  any  reader,  to  diflPiise  itself  speedily,  and  to  produce  a  great 
effect.     I  revere  the  rhythm  as  well  as  the  rhyme,  by  which 
poetry  first  becomes  poetry ;  but  that  which  is  really,  deeply, 
and  ftindamentally  effective— that  which  is  really  permanent 
and  furthering,  is  that  which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is 
translated  into  prose.     Then  remains  the  pure,  perfect  sub 
stance,  of  which,  when  absent,  a  dazzling  exterior  often  con- 
trives to  make  a  false  show,  and  which,  when  present,  such 
an  exterior  contrives  to  conceal.     I  therefore  consider  prose 
translations  more  advantageous  than  poetical,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  youthful  culture ;  for  it  may  be  remarked  that  boys,  to 
whom  everything  must  serve  as  a  jest,  delight  themselves 
with  the  sound  of  words  and  the  fall  of  syllables,  and  by  a 
sort  of  parodistical  wantonness,  destroy  the  deep  contents  of 
the  noblest  work.     Hence  I  would  have  it  considered  whether 
a  prose  translation  of  Homer  should  not  be  next  undertaken, 
though  this,  indeed,  must  be  worthy  of  the  degree  at  which 
German  literature  stands  at  present.     I  leave  fliis,  and  what 
lias  been  already  said,  to  the  consideration  of  our  worthy 
pedagogues,  to  whom  an  extensive  experience  on  this  matter 
is  most  at  command.     I  will  only,  in  favour  of  my  proposi- 
tion, mention  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible ;  for  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  this  excellent  man  handed  down  a  work,  com- 
posed in  the  most  different  styles,  and  gave  us  its  poetical, 
historical,  commanding  didactic  tone  in  our  mother-tongue, 
as  if  all  were  cast  in  one  mould,  has  done  more  to  advance 
religion  than  if  he  had  attempted  to  imitate,  in  detail,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original.     In  vain  has  been  the  subsequent 
endeavour  to  make  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  other  lyrical 
books,  capable  of  affording  enjoyment  in  their  poetical  form* 
For  the  multitude,  upon  whom  the  effect  is  to  be  produced, 
a  plain  translation  always  remaias  the  best.     Those  critical 
translations  which  vie  with  the  original,  really  only  seem  to 
amuse  the  learned  among  themselves. 

And  thus  in  our  Strasbmrg  society  did  Shakspeare,  traa& 
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lated  and  in  the  original,  by  fragments  and  as  a  whole,  by  pas* 
sages  and  by  extracts,  influence  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  thoee 
ore  Bible-£urm  {Bihelfest)  men,  so  did  we  gradoallj  make  oor- 
selyes  firm  in  Shakspeare,  imitated  in  our  conTersations  liiose 
virtues  and  defects  of  his  time  with  which  he  had  made  ns 
so  well  acquainted,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his  '*  quibblefl,"* 
and  by  translating  them,  nay,  with  original  recklessness,  sou^lit 
to  emulate  him.  To  this,  the  £ict  that  I  had  (seized  upon  him 
above  all,  with  great  enthusiasm,  did  not  a  little  contribute. 
A  happy  confession  that  something  higher  waved  over  me  was 
infectious  for  my  friends,  who  all  resigned  themselves  to  this 
mode  of  thought.  Wc  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing 
such  merits  more  closely,  of  comprehending  them,  of  judgix^ 
them  with  penetration,  but  this  we  reserved  for  later  epochs. 
At  present  we  only  wished  to  sympathize  gladly,  and  to  imitate 
with  spirit,  and  while  we  had  so  much  enjoyment,  we  did  not 
wish  to  inquire  and  haggle  about  the  man  who  afforded  it,  but 
imconditionally  to  revere  him. 

K  any  one  would  learn  inmiediately  what  was  thongfat, 
talked  about,  and  discussed  in  this  lively  society,  let  him  read 
Herder's  essay  on  Shakspeare,  in  the  part  of  his  works  upon  the 
German  manner  and  art  (  Ueher  Deutsche  Art  und  Kunst)^  and 
alsoLenz's  remarks  on  the  theatre  {Anmerkungeniihers  I%eater\ 
to  which  a  translation  of  Love's  Labour  Lost  was  added.f 
Herder  penetrates  into  the  deepest  interior  of  Shakspeare's 
nature,  and  exhibits  it  nobly;  Lenz  conducts  himself  more 
like  an  Iconoclast  against  the  traditions  of  the  theatre,  and  wiQ 
have  everything  everywhere  treated  in  Shakspeare's  manner. 
Since  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  clever  and  eccentrio 
man  here,  it  is  the  place  to  say  something  about  him  by  way 
of  experiment.  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with  him  tiU 
towards  the  end  of  my  residence  at  Strasburg.  We  saw  each 
other  seldom,  his  company  was  not  mine,  but  we  sought  an 
opportunity  of  meeting,  and  willingly  commimicated  wim  each 
other,  because,  as  cotemporary  youths,  we  harboured  gimilnr 
views.  He  had  a  small  but  neat  figure,  a  charming  littlo 
head,  to  the  elegant  form  of  which  his  delicate  but  somewhat 

♦  This  English  word  is  used  in  the  original. — Traru. 

t  A  complete  edition  of  Lenz's  works  was  published  by  Tieck  in  1828. 
In  that  will  be  found  the  essay  and  play  in  question,  to  the  last  of  whida 
bb  gives  the  name  Amor  vitiett  omnia. — Traru. 
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ftat  features  perfectly  corresponded ;  blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  in 
short,  a  person  such  as  I  have  £rom  time  to  time  met  amon^ 
northern  youths  ;  a  soft  and  as  it  were  cautious  step,  a  plea- 
fKcmt  but  not  quite  flowing  speech,  and  a  conduct  which,  fluc- 
tuating between  reserve  and  shyness,  well  became  a  young 
man.  Small  poems,  especially  his  own,  he  read  very  well 
aloud.  For  his  turn  of  mind  I  only  know  the  English  word 
*'  whimsical,",  which,  as  the  dictionary  shows,  comprises  very 
many  singularities  imder  one  notion.  No  one,  perhaps,  was 
more  capable  than  he  to  feel  and  imitate  the  extravagances 
and  excrescences  of  Shakspeare's  gen.\us.  To  this  the  trans- 
lation above  mentioned  bears  witness.  He  treated  his  author 
with  great  freedom,  was  not  in  the  least  close  and  faithful,  but 
he  knew  how  to  put  on  the  armour,  or  rather  the  motley  jacket, 
of  his  predecessor  so  very  well,  to  adapt  himself  witti  such 
humour  to  his  gestures,  that  he  was  certain  to  obtain  applause 
from  those  who  were  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  absurdities  of  the  clowns  especially  constituted  our 
whole  happiness,  and  we  praised  Lenz  as  a  fevoiu^  man, 
when  he  succeeded  in  rendering  as  foUows  the  epitaph  on  the 
deer  shot  by  the  princess  :— 

"  Die  schone  Princessin  schoss  und  traf 
Eines  jungen  Hirschleins  Leben ; 
Es  fiel  dahin  in  schweren  Schlaf 
Und  wird  ein  Bratlein  geben. 
Der  Jagdhund  boll !     Ein  L  zu  Hirscl> 
So  wird  es  denn  ein  Hirschel ; 
Doch  setzt  ein  romisch  L  zu  Hirsch 
So  macht  es  funfzig  Hirschel. 
Ich  mache  hundert  Hirsche  draus 
Schreib  Hirschell  mit  zwei  LLen."  * 

*  The  lines  in  Shakspeare,  which  the  above  are  intended  to  imitate,  are 
Che  following : — 

"  The  praiseful  princess  pierc*d  and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore  ;  but  not  a  sore  till  now  made  sort  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  L  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from  thicket 
Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a-hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores,  O  sore  L ! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L." 

Lenz's  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  intelligibly  into  English,  famish 
an  instance  of  Gfithe's  meaning,  when  he  commends  Lenz  as  happily  catch* 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  origmal,  without  the  slightest  pretence  to  accuracv.*  ^ 
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The  tendency  towards  the  absurd,  which  displays  itself  free 
nnd  unfettered  in  youth,  but  afterwards  recedes  more  into  the 
background,  without  being  on  that  account  utterly  lost,  vnm 
in  fall  bloom  among  us,  and  we  sought  e^en  by  original  jesti 
to  celebrate  our  great  master.  We  were  very  proud  when.  "WO 
could  lay  before  the  company  something  of  ^e  kind,  whioh 
was  in  any  degree  approved,  as,  for  instance,  the  following  oo 
a  rid^-master,  who  had  been  hurt  on  a  wild  horse. 

'*  A  rider  in  this  house  yoa*ll  find, 
A  master  too  is  he, 
The  two  into  a  nosegay  bind, 
'Twill  riding-master  be. 
If  master  of  the  ride,  I  wis, 
Full  well  he  bears  the  name, 
But  if  the  ride  the  master  is, 
On  him  and  his  be  shame.''  * 

About  such  things  serious  discussions  were  held  as  to 
whether  they  were  worthy  of  the  clown  or  not,  whether  they 
flowed  from  the  genuine  pure  fool's  spring,  and  whether  sense 
and  imderstanding  had  at  all  mingled  in  an  unfitting  and  inad* 
missible  manner.  Altogether  our  singular  views  were  diffiised 
>vith  the  greater  ardour,  and  more  persons  were  in  a  positioii 
to  sympatiiize  with  them,  as  Lessing,  in  whom  great  confidence 
was  placed,  had,  properly  speaking,  given  the  first  signal  in 
his  Dramaturgie. 

In  a  society  so  attuned  and  excited  I  managed  to  take  many 
a  pleasant  excursion  into  Upper  Alsace,  whence,  however,  on 
this  very  account,  I  brought  back  no  particular  instruction. 
The  number  of  little  verses  which  flowed  from  us  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  which  might  serve  to  adorn  a  lively  description  of  a 
ioumey,  arc  lost.  In  the  cross- way  of  Molsheim  Abbey  "wo 
admired  the  painted  windows ;  in  the  fertile  spot  between  Ool- 

*  The  above  doggrel  is  pretty  faithful,  but  it  is  as  well  to  give  tts 
originsd. 

"  Ein  Ritter  wohnt  in  diesem  Haus ; 
Eii.  Meister  auch  daneben ; 
Macht  man  davon  einen  Blumenstrauss 
So  wird's  einen  Rittmeister  geben. 
1st  or  nun  Meister  von  dem  Ritt 
Ftthrt  er  mit  Recht  den  Namen ; 
Boch  nimmt  der  Ritt  den  Meister  mit, 
Weh  ibm  und  seinem  Samen."— TVonc 
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mar  and  Schlettstadt  resounded  some  comic  hynms  to  Ceres, 
the  consumption  of  so  many  fruits  being  circumstantially  set 
forth  and  extolled,  and  the  important  question  as  to  the  free 
or  restricted  trade  in  them  being  very  merrily  taken  up.  At 
Ensisheim  we  saw  the  monstrous  aerolite  hanging  up  in  the 
church,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scepticism  of  the  time, 
ridiculed  the  credulity  of  man,  never  suspecting  that  such  air- 
born  beings,  if  they  were  not  to  fall  into  our  corn-fields,  were 
at  any  rate  to  be  preserved  in  our  cabinets. 

Of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ottilienberg,  accomplished  with  an 
hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  of  the  Mthful,  I  still  love  to  think. 
Here,  where  the  foimdation-wall  of  a  Homan  castle  still  re- 
mained, a  count's  beautiful  daughter,  of  a  pious  disposition, 
was  said  to  have  dwelt  among  ruins  and  stony  crevices.  Near 
the  chapel  where  the  wanderers  edify  themselves,  her  well  is 
shown,  and  much  that  is  beautiftd  is  narrated.  The  image 
which  I  fomied  of  her,  and  her  name,  made  a  deep  impiession 
upon  me.  I  carried  both  about  with  me  for  a  long  time,  imtil 
at  last  I  endowed  with  them  one  of  my  later,  but  not  less  be- 
loved daughters,'^'  who  was  so  fevourably  received  by  pure  and 
pious  hearts. 

On  this  eminence  also  is  repeated  to  the  eye  the  majestic 
Alsace,  always  the  same,  and  always  new.  Just  as  in  an 
amphitheatre,  let  one  take  one's  place  where  one  will,  one  sur- 
veys the  whole  people,  but  sees  one's  neighbours  the  plainest, 
so  it  is  here  with  bushes,  rocks,  lulls,  woods,  fields,  meadows, 
and  districts  near  and  in  the  distance.  They  wished  to  show 
us  even  Basle  in  the  horizon  ;  that  we  saw  it,  I  wiU  not  swear, 
but  the  remote  blue  of  the  Swiss  moimtains  even  here  exer- 
cised its  rights  over  us,  by  summoning  us  to  itself,  and  since 
we  could  not  follow  the  impulse,  by  leaving  a  painful  feeling. 

To  such  distractions  and  cheerful  recreations  I  abandoned 
myself  the  more  readily,  and  even  with  a  degree  of  intoxica- 
tion, because  my  passionate  connexion  with  Frederica  now 
began  to  trouble  me.  Such  a  youthful  afiection  cherished  at 
random,  may  be  compared  to  a  bomb-shell  thrown  at  night, 
which  rises  with  a  soft  brilliant  track,  mingles  with  the  stars, 
nay,  for  a  moment,  seems  to  pause  among  them,  then,  in  de- 
scending, describes  the  same  path  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 

*  By  this  daughter  he  means  **  Ottilie  "  in  the  Elective  AffiTtHim*-'-' 
Tram, 
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At  last  brings  destruction  to  the  place  where  it  has  terminated 
its  course.  Frederica  always  remained  equal  to  herself;  she 
seemed  not  to  think,  nor  to  wish  to  think,  that  the  connexiaiL 
would  so  soon  terminate.  01i\'ia,  on  the  contrary',  who  indeed 
also  missed  me  with  regret,  but  nevertheless  did  not  lose  so 
much  as  the  other,  had  more  foresight,  or  was  more  open.  She 
often  spoke  to  me  about  my  probable  departure,  and  sought  to 
console  herself  both  on  her  own  and  her  sister's  account.  A 
girl  who  renounces  a  man  to  whom  she  has  not  denied  her 
affections,  is  far  from  being  in  that  painful  situation  in  which 
a  youth  finds  himself  who  has  gone  so  far  in  his  declarationB 
to  a  lady.  He  always  plays  a  pitiful  part,  since  a  certain 
survey  of  his  situation  is  expected  of  him  as  a  growing  man, 
and  a  decided  levity  does  not  suit  him.  The  reasons  of  a 
giri  who  draws  back  always  seem  sufficient,  those  of  a  man 
—never. 

But  how  should  a  flattering  passion  allow  us  to  foresee 
whither  it  may  lead  us  ?  For  even  when  we  have  quite  sen- 
sibly renounced  it,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  we  take  pleasure 
in  me  charming  habit,  even  if  this  is  to  be  in  an  altered 
manner.  Thus  it  was  with  me.  Although  the  presence  of 
Frederica  pained  me,  I  knew  of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to 
think  of  her  while  absent,  and  to  converse  with  her.  I  went 
to  see  her  less  frequently,  but  our  correspondence  became  so 
much  the  more  animated.  She  knew  how  to  bring  before  me 
her  situation  with  cheerftilness,  her  feelings  with  grace,  and  I 
called  her  merits  to  mind  with  fervour  and  with  passion.  Absence 
made  me  freo,  and  my  whole  affection  first  truly  bloomed  by 
this  communication  in  the  distance.  At  such  moments  I  could 
quite  blind  myself  as  to  the  future  ;  and  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tracted by  the  progress  of  time  and  of  pressing  business.  1 
had  hitherto  made  it  possible  to  do  the  most  various  things  by 
always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  was  present  and  be- 
longed to  the  immediate  moment;  but  towards  the  end  all 
became  too  much  crowded  together,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
one  is  to  free  oneself  from  a  place. 

One  more  event,  which  happened  in  an  interval,  took  from 
me  the  last  days.  I  found  myself  in  a  respectable  society  at 
a  coimtiy-house,  whence  there  was  a  noble  \iew  of  the  front 
of  the  minster,  and  the  tower  which  rises  over  it.  ''  It  is  a 
pit}',"  said  some  one,  "  that  the  whole  was  not  finished,  and 
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tJiat  we  have  only  one  tower."  "  It  is  just  as  unpleasant  Z3 
me,"  answered  I,  "  to  see  this  one  tower  not  quite  completed, 
for  the  four  volutes  leave  off  much  too  bluntly ;  there  should 
have  been  upon  them  four  light  spires,  with  a  higher  one  in 
the  middle  where  the  clumsy  cross  is  standing." 

When  I  had  expressed  this  strong  opinion  with  my  accus- 
tomed animation,  a  little  lively  man  addressed  me,  and  asked, 
''  Who  told  you  so  ?  "  "  The  tower  itself,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have 
observed  it  so  long  and  so  attentively,  and  have  shown  it  so 
much  affection,  that  it  at  last  resolved  to  make  me  this  open 
confession."  "  It  has  not  misinformed  you,"  answered  he ;  "I 
am  the  best  judge  of  that ;  for  I  am  the  person  officially  placed 
over  the  public  edifices.  We  still  have  among  our  archives 
the  original  sketches,  which  say  the  same  thing,  and  which  I 
can  show  to  you."  On  accoimt  of  my  speedy  departure  I 
pressed  him  to  show  me  this  kindness  as  speedily  as  possible, 
lie  let  me  see  the  precious  rolls  ;  I  soon,  with  the  help  of  oiled 
paper,  drew  the  spires,  which  were  wanting  in  the  build- 
ing as  executed,  and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  sooner 
informed  of  this  treasure.  But  this  was  always  to  be  the  case 
with  me,  that  by  looking  at  things  and  considering  them,  I 
should  first  attain  a  conception,  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  so  striking  and  so  firuitftd,  if  it  had  been  given 
ready  made. 

Amid  aU  this  pressure  and  confusion  I  could  not  fail  to  see 
Frederica  once  more.  Those  were  painful  days,  the  memory  of 
which  has  not  remained  with  me.  When  I  reached  her  my 
hand  from  my  horse,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt 
very  uneasy.  I  now  rode  along  the  footpath  towards  Drusen- 
heim,  and  here  one  of  the  most  singular  forebodings  took  pos- 
session of  me.  I  saw,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  with 
those  of  the  mind,  my  own  figure  coming  towards  me,  on 
horseback,  and  on  the  same  road,  attired  in  a  dress  which  I 
had  never  worn ; — ^it  was  pike-grey  (Jiecht-grau)  with  somewhat 
of  gold.  As  soon  as  I  shook  myself  out  of  this  dream,  the 
figure  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
eight  years  afterwards,  I  found  myself  on  the  very  road,  to  pay 
one  more  visit  to  Frederica,  in  the  dress  of  which  I  had  dreamed, 
and  which  I  wore,  not  from  choice,  but  by  accident.  However 
it  may  be  with  matters  of  this  kind  generally,  this  strange 
illusion  in  some  measure  calmed  me  at  the  moment  of  parting. 

2f 
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The  pain  of  quitting  for  ever  the  noble  Alsaoe,  with  all  thja  1 
had  gained  in  it,  was  softened,  and  having  at  last  escnmed  the 
excitement  of  a  farewell,  I  found  myself  on  a  peao^nil  and 
quiet  journey,  pretty  well  recovered. 

Arrived  at  Mannheim,  I  hastened  with  great  eagemeM  to 
see  the  hall  of  antiquities,  of  which  a  great  boast  was  made. 
Even  at  Leipzig,  on  the  occasion  of  Winckelmaiin*B  and 
Lessing's  ^vnting8,  I  had  heard  much  said  of  those  impor- 
tant works  of  art,  but  so  much  the  less  had  I  seen  them,  ftr 
except  Laocoon,  the  father,  and  the  Faim  with  the  crotola, 
there  were  no  casts  in  the  academy,  and  whatever  Oeaer 
chose  to  say  to  us  on  the  subject  of  those  works,  was  enigma- 
tical enough.  How  can  a  conception  of  the  end  of  art  begiTen 
to  beginners  ? 

Director  Verschaffel's  reception  was  kind.  I  was  oondnotad 
to  the  saloon  by  one  of  his  associates,  who,  after  he  had  opened 
it  for  me,  left  me  to  my  own  inclinations  and  xefleracna. 
Here  I  now  stood,  open  to  the  most  wonderful  imjpre88iona»  m 
a  spacious,  four>comcred,  and,  with  its  extraordmaxy  ^«wgi«t) 
almost  cubical  saloon,  in  a  space  well  lighted  from  abofe 
by  the  windows  under  the  cornice  ;  with  tiie  noblest  staton 
of  antiquity,  not  only  ranged  along  the  walls,  but  alao  aet  iq^ 
one  vniSi  another  over  the  whole  area;— a  fiDrest  of  statoeSi 
through  which  one  was  forced  to  wind ;  a  great  ideal  popolai 
assembly,  through  which  one  was  forced  to  press.  Jul  tbeae 
noble  figures  could,  by  opening  and  closing  the  curtains,  he 
placed  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  besides  this,  ibey 
were  moveable  on  their  pedestals,  and  could  be  turned  aboot 
at  pleasure. 

After  I  had  for  a  time  sustained  the  first  impression  of  lllis 
irresistible  mass,  I  turned  to  those  figures  whidi  attracted  me 
the  most,  and  who  can  deny  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  wifli 
his  well-proportioned  colo^al  stature,  his  slender  biiiUl,lHl 
Iree  movement,  his  conquering  glance,  carried  off  the  'viotaT 
over  our  feelings  in  preference  to  all  the  others  ?  I  then  tomea 
to  Laocoon,  whom  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  in  oonneiiflB 
with  his  sons.  I  brought  to  mind  as  well  as  possible  tlie^dil- 
cussions  and  contests  which  had  been  held  concerning  ImQ, 
and  tried  to  get  a  point  of  view  of  my  own ;  but  I  ivas  now 
drawn  this  way,  now  that.  The  dying  gladiator  long  hdd  ma 
fast,  but  the  group  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  that  precioiia  thonil^ 
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problematical  relic,  I  had  especially  to  thank  for  my  happiect 
moments.  I  did  not  know  how  impossible  it  was  at  once  to 
account  to  oneself  for  a  sight  aflfordmg  enjoyment.  I  forced 
myself  to  reflect,  and  little  as  I  succeeded  in  attaining  any 
sort  of  clearness,  I  felt  that  every  individual  figure  from  this 
great  assembled  mass  was  comprehensible,  that  every  object 
was  natural  and  significant  in  itself. 

Nevertheless  my  chief  attention  was  directed  to  Laocoon, 
and  I  decided  for  myself  the  famous  question,  why  he  did  not 
shriek,  by  declaring  to  myself  that  he  could  not  shriek.  All 
the  actions  and  movements  of  the  three  figures  proceeded, 
according  to  my  view,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  group. 
The  whole  position— as  forcible  as  artistical— of  the  chief  body 
was  composed  with  reference  to  two  impulses— the  stru^le 
against  the  snakes,  and  the  flight  from  the  momentary  bite. 
To  soften  this  pain,  the  abdomen  must  be  drawn  in,  and  shriek- 
ing rendered  impossible.  Thus  I  also  decided  that  the  yoimger 
son  was  not  bitten,  and  in  other  respects  sought  to  elicit  the 
artistical  merits  of  this  group.  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Oeser,  who,  however,  did  not  show  any  special  esteem 
for  my  interpretation,  but  only  replied  to  my  good  will  with 
general  terms  of  encouragement.  I  was,  however,  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  that  thought,  and  to  allow  it  to  repose  in  me 
for  several  years,  imtil  it  was  at  last  annexed  to  the  whole 
body  of  my  experiences  and  convictions,  in  which  sense  I  after- 
wards gave  it  in  editing  my  Propylcea, 

After  a  zealous  contemplation  of  so  many  sublime  plastic 
works,  I  was  not  to  want  a  foretaste  of  antique  airchitecture. 
I  found  the  cast  of  a  capital  of  the  Rotunda,  and  do  not  deny 
that  at  the  sight  of  those  acanthus-leaves,  as  huge  as  they  were 
elegant,  my  faith  in  the  northern  architecture  began  somewhat 
to  waver. 

This  early  sight,  although  so  great  and  so  effective  through- 
out my  whole  life,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  but  small 
results  in  the  time  immediately  following.  How  willingly 
■would  I  have  begun  a  book,  instead  of  ending  one,  with  de 
scribing  it ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  door  of  the  noble  saloon 
closed  behind  me,  than  I  wished  to  recover  myself  again,  nay, 
I  rather  sought  to  remove  those  forms  as  cmnbersome  from  my 
memory ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  circuitous  route  that  I 

2Fa 
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brought  back  into  this  sphere.  However^  the  quiet  firuitfblneaflf 
is  quite  inestimable  of  those  impressions,  wmch  are  leoeiYed 
with  enjoyment,  and  without  dissecting  judgment.  Youth  is 
capable  of  this  highest  happiness,  if  it  will  not  be  C3ti1iofll» 
but  allows  the  excellent  and  the  good  to  act  upon  it  *'^  ^ 
investigation  and  division. 


I 
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The  wanderer  had  now  at  last  reached  home,— more  healthy 
and  cheerful  than  on  the  first  occasion, — but  still  in  his  whole 
being  there  appeared  something  over-strained,  which  did  not 
fully  indicate  mental  health.  At  the  very  first  I  put  my 
mother  into  the  position,  that,  between  my  father's  sincere 
spirit  of  order  and  my  own  various  eccentricities,  she  was 
forced  to  occupy  herself  with  bringing  passing  events  into  a 
certain  medium.  At  Mayence,  a  harp-playing  boy  had  so  well 
pleased  me,  that,  as  the  fair  was  close  at  hand,  I  invited  him 
to  Frankfort,  and  promised  to  give  him  lodging  and  to  en- 
courage him.  In  this  occiuTence  appeared  once  more  that 
peculiarity  which  has  cost  me  so  much  in  my  lifetime,— 
namely,  that  I  liked  to  see  yoimger  people  gather  round 
me  and  attach  themselves  to  me,  by  which,  indeed,  I  am  at 
last  encumbered  with  their  fate.  One  unpleasant  experience 
after  another  could  not  reclaim  me  fi:om  this  innate  impulse, 
which  even  at  present,  and  in  spite  of  the  clearest  convic- 
tion, threatens  fi:om  time  to  time  to  lead  me  astray.  My 
mother,  clearer  than  myself,  plainly  foresaw  how  strange  it 
would  appear  to  my  father,  if  a  musical  feir- vagabond  went 
from  such  a  respectable  house  to  taverns  and  drinkdng-houses 
to  earn  his  bread.  Hence  she  provided  him  with  board  and 
lodging  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  recommended  him  to  my 
Mends ;  and  thus  the  lad  did  not  fare  badly.  After  several 
years  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  had  grown  taller  and  more 
clumsy,  without  having  advanced  much  in  his  art.  The  good 
lady,  well  contented  with  this  first  attempt  at  squaring  and 
hushing  up,  did  not  think  that  this  art  would  immediately 
become  completely  necessary  to  her.  My  father,  leading  a 
contented  life  amid  his  old  tastes  and  occupations,  was  com- 
fortable, like  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  hindninces  and  delays, 
carries  out  his  plans.  I  had  now  gained  my  degree,  and  the 
first  step  to  the  fiirther  graduating  course  of  citizen-life  wai 
taken.  My  Disputation  had  obtained  his  applause ;  a  further 
examination  of  it,  and  many  a  preparation  for  a  fiiture  editioa 
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gave  him  occupation.     During  my  residence  in  Alsace,  I  had 
'jrritten  many  little  poems,  essays,  notes  on  travel,  and  several 
loose  sheets.     He  found  amusement  in  bringing  these  mider 
heads,  in  arranging  them,  and  in  devising  their  completion ;  and 
was  delighted  with  the  expectation  that  my  hitherto  insuperable 
dislike  to  see  any  of  these  things  printed  would  soon  cease. 
My  sister  had  collected  around  her  a  circle  of  intelligent  and 
amiable  women.    Without  being  domineering,  she  domineered 
over  all,  as  her  good  understanding  could  overlook  much,  and 
her  good-wiU  could  often  accommodate  matters ;  moreover,  she 
was  in  the  position  of  playing  the  confidant,  rather  than  the 
rival.     Of  my  older  friends  and  companions,  I  found  in  Horn 
the  unalterably  tine  friend  and  cheerful  associate.      I  also 
became  intimate  with  Riese,  who  did  not  faiL  to  practise  and 
try  my  acuteness  by  opposing,  with  a  persevering  contradic- 
tion, doubt  and  negation  to  a  dogmatic  enthusiasm  into  which 
I  too  readily  fell.     Others,  by  degrees,  entered  into  this  circle, 
whom  I  shjdl  afterw^ards  mention ;  but  among  the  persons  irfio 
rendered  my  new  residence  in  my  native  city  pleasant  and 
profitable,  the  brothers  Schlosser  certainly  stood  at  the  head. 
The  elder,  Hioronymus,  a  profound  and  elegant  jnrist,  enjojed 
universal  confidence  as  counsellor.    His  favourite  abode  was 
amongst  his  books  and  papers,  in  rooms  where  the  ereotert 
order  prevailed ;  there  I  have  never  found  him  otherwise  than 
cheerM  and  sympathising.     In  a  larger  society  also  he  showed 
himself  agreeable  and  entertaining,  for  his  mind,  by  extensive 
reading,  was  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of  antiquity.     He 
did  not,  on  occasion,  disdain  to  increase  the  social  pleasures 
by  agreeable  Latin  poems ;  and  I  still  possess  several  sportive 
distiches  which  he  wrote  under  some  portraits  drawn  by  me 
of  strange  and  generally  known  Frankfort  caricatures.     Often 
I  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  course  of  life  and  buednesB  I 
was  now  commencing;    and  if  an  himdredfold  inclinatuniB 
and  passions  had  not  torn  me  from  this  path,  he  would  ha;?e 
been  my  surest  guide. 

Nearer  to  me,  in  point  of  age,  was  his  brother  George,  who' 
had  again  returned  from  Treptow,  from  the  service  of  the  Ddke 
Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg.  While  he  had  advanced  in  know« 
ledge  of  the  world  and  in  practical  talent,  he  had  not  xe* 
mained  behindhand  in  a  survey  of  German  and  foreign  litem- 
ture.     He  liked,  as  before,  to  write  in  all  languages ;  but  did 
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"sxot  fiirther  excite  mie  in  this  respect,  as  I  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  German,  and  only  cultivated  other  languages 
so  far  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to  read  the  best 
authors  in  the  original.  His  honesty  showed  itself  the  same 
as  ever  ;  nay,  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  may  have  oc- 
casioned him  to  adhere  with  more 'severity  and  even  obstinacy 
to  his  well-meaning  views. 

Through  these  two  friends,  I  very  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Merck,  to  whom  I  had  not  been  unfavourably  announced 
by  Herder,  from  Strasburg.  This  strange  man,  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  my  life,  was  a  native  of  Darmstadt.  Of 
his  early  education  I  can  say  but  little.  After  finishing  his 
studies,  he  conducted  a  young  man  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  came  back  married.  When  I 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  military  paymaster  at  Darm- 
stadt. Bom  with  mind  and  understanding,  he  had  acquired 
much  elegant  knowledge,  especially  in  modem  literature,  and 
had  paid  attention  to  all  times  and  places  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  man.  He  had  the  talent  of  judging  with 
certainty  and  acuteness.  He  was  prized  as  a  thorough, 
decisive  man  of  business,  and  a  ready  accoimtant.  With 
ease  he  gained  an  entrance  everywhere,  as  a  very  plea- 
sant companion  for  those  to  whom  he  had  not  rendered  him- 
self formidable  by  sarcasms.  His  figure  was  long  and  lean ; 
a  sharp  prominent  nose  was  remarkable ;  light  blue,  perhaps 
grey  eyes,  gave  something  tiger-like  to  his  glance,  which  wan- 
dered attentively  here  and  there.  Lavater's  Physiognomy 
has  preserved  his  profile  for  us.  In  his  character  there  was  a 
wonderM  contradiction.  By  nature  a  good,  noble,  upright 
man,  he  had  embittered  himself  against  the  world,  and  al- 
lowed this  morbid  whim  to  sway  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  be  wilfully  a  rogue,  or  even 
a  villain.  Sensible,  quiet,  kind  at  one  moment,  it  might 
strike  him  in  the  next^ust  as  a  snail  puts  out  his  horns— to 
do  something  which  might  hurt,  woimd,  or  even  injure 
another.  Yet  as  one  readily  associates  witii  something  dan- 
gerous when  one  believes  oneself  safe  from  it,  I  felt  so  much 
the  ^eater  inclination  to  live  with  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  good 
quahties,  since  a  confident  feeling  allowed  me  to  suspect  that 
he  would  not  turn  his  bad  side  towards  me.  While  now,  by 
this  morally  restless  mind,— by  this  necessity  of  treating  me» 
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in  a  malignant  and  spiteful  way,  he  on  one  cdde  destroyed 
social  life,  another  disquiet,  which  also  he  Texy  cazefoify 
fostered  within  himself,  opposed  his  internal  comfort ;  naxnely 
he  felt  a  certain  dilettantish  impulse  to  production,  in  wbidi 
he  indulged  the  more  readily,  as  he  expressed  himself  easily 
and  happily  in  prose  and  Terse,  and  might  well  Tentore  to 
play  a  part  among  the  beatix  esprits  of  the  time.  I  myself 
still  possess  poetical  epistles,  Ml  of  imcommon  boldness, 
force,  and  Swift-like  gall,  which  are  highly  remarkalile  fhxm 
their  original  views  of  persons  and  things,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  written  >yith  such  woimding  power,  that  I  oaold 
not  publish  them,  even  at  present,  but  must  either  destroy 
them  or  preserve  them  for  posterity  as  striking  docuxnenis  of 
the  secret  discord  in  om*  literature.  However,  the  &ct  that 
in  all  his  labours  he  went  to  work  negatively  and  destmc- 
tively,  was  unpleasant  to  himself,  and  he  often  declared  Hiat 
he  envied  me  that  innocent  love  of  setting  forth  a  subjeoC 
which  arose  from  the  pleasure  I  took  both  in  the  original  ani 
the  imitation. 

For  the  rest,  his  literary  dilettantism  would  have 
rather  useful  than  injurious  to  him,  if  he  had  not  felt  an  h 
sistible  impulse  to  enter  also  into  the  technical  and 
tile  department.  For  when  he  once  began  to  curse  his  fiusul- 
ties,  and  was  beside  himself  that  he  could  not,  with  sufficient 
genius,  satisfy  his  claims  to  a  practical  talent,  he  gave  up  now 
plastic  art,  now  poetry,  and  thought  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
&cturing  imdertakings,  which  were  to  bring  in  money  while 
they  afforded  him  amusement. 

In  Darmstadt  there  was  besides  a  society  of  very  cultiyated 

*  men.  Privy  Councillor  von  Hesse,  Minister  of  the  LandgraTB, 
Professor  Petersen,  Bector  Wenck,  and  others,  were  the  nain* 
ralized  persons  whose  worth  attracted  by  turns  many  neia^- 
bours  from  other  parts,  and  many  travellers  through  the  cily. 
The  wife  of  the  privy  councillor  and  her  sister,  Denuuseue 
Flachsland,  were  ladies  of  imcommon  merit  and  talents ;  tibe 
latter,  who  was  betrothed  to  Herder,  being  doubly  interestii^ 
from  her  own  qualities  and  her  attachment  to  so  excellent  a 
man. 

How  much  I  was  animated  and  advanced  by  this  circle  is 
not  to  be  expressed.  They  readily  heard  me  read  aloud  my 
completed  or  begun  works;    they  encoiuaged  me,  when  1 
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jpenly  and  circumstantially  told  what  I  was  then  planning,  and 

blamed  me  when  on  every  new  occasion  I  laid  aside  what  I 

had  already  commenced.     Fatist  had  already  advanced ;  Gotz 

von  Berlichingen  was  gradually  building  itself  up  in  my  mind ; 

vhe  study  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  occupied 

•  me ;  and  the  minster  had  left  in  me  a  very  serious  impres- 

.  jton,  which  could  well  stand  as  a  background  to  such  poeticaJ 

^  inventions. 

^Tiat  I  had  thought  and  imagined  with  respect  to  that 
style  of  architecture,  I  wrote  in  a  connected  form.  The  first 
point  on  which  I  insisted  was,  that  it  should  be  called  Ger- 
man, and  not  Gothic ;  that  it  should  be  considered  not  foreign, 
but  native.  The  second  point  was,  that  it  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because 
it  sprang  from  quite  another  principle.  If  these,  living  under 
a  more  favourable  sky,  allowed  their  roof  to  rest  upon  c^umns, 
a  wall,  broken  through,  arose  of  its  own  accord.  We,  how- 
ever, who  must  always  protect  ourselves  against  the  weather, 
and  everywhere  surround  ourselves  with  walls,  have  to  revere 
the  genius  who  discovered  the  means  of  endowing  massive 
waUs  with  variety,  of  apparently  breaking  them  through,  and 
of  thus  occupying  the  eye  in  a  worthy  and  pleasing  manner 
on  the  broad  sirface.  The  same  principle  applied  to  the 
steeples,  which  are  not,  like  cupolas,  to  form  a  heaven  within, 
but  to  strive  towards  heaven  without,  and  to  annoimce  to  the 
eoimtries  far  aroimd  the  existence  of  the  sanctuary  which 
lies  at  their  base.  The  interior  of  these  venerable  piles  I  only 
ventured  to  touch  by  poetical  contemplation  and  a  pious 
tone. 

If  I  had  been  pleased  to  wTite  down  these  views,  the  value 
of  which  I  will  not  deny,  clearly  and  distinctly,  in  an  intelli- 
gible style,  the  paper  "  On  German  Architecture,  I:  M:  Ervini 
a  Steinbach,"  would  then,  when  I  published  it,  have  produced 
more  efiect,  and  would  sooner  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
native  friends  of  art.  But,  misled  by  the  example  of  Herder 
and  Hamann,  I  obscured  these  very  simple  thoughts  and 
observations  by  a  dusty  cloud  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
Doth  for  myself  and  others,  darkened  the  light  which  had 
arisen  within  me.  However,  the  paper  was  well  received, 
and  reprinted  in  Herder's  work  on  German  mauier  and  art. 

If  now,  partly  from  inclination  partly  with  peeticaJ  and 
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Other  ^dews,  I  very  readily  occupied  myself  with  the  antiqiii- 
ties  of  my  cbuntry,  and  sought  to  render  them  present  to  my 
mind,  I  was  from  time  to  time  distracted  from  this  subject  by 
biblical  studies  and  religious  sympathies,  since  Luther's  life 
and  deeds,  which  shine  forth  so  magnificently  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  always  necessarily  brought  me  back  to  the  Hblv 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  observation  of  religious  feelings  and 
opinions.  To  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  compilation, 
which  had  gradually  arisen,  and  had  been  elaborated  at  diflb- 
rent  times,  was  flattering  to  my  little  self-conceit,  since  this 
^iew  was  then  by  no  means  predominant, — ^much  less  was  it 
received  in  the  circle  in  which  I  lived.  With  respect  to  the 
chief  sense,  I  adhered  to  Luther  s  expression ;  in  matters  of 
detail,  I  went  to  Schmidt's  literal  translation,  and  sought  to 
use  my  little  Hebrew  as  well  as  possible.  That  there  azo 
contradictions  in  the  Bible,  no  one  will  now  deny.  These 
they  sought  to  reconcile  by  laying  down  the  plainest  passage  a» 
a  foundation,  and  endeavouring  to  assimilate  to  that  those  that 
were  contradictory  and  less  clear.  I,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
to  find  out,  by  examination,  what  passage  best  expressed  the- 
sense  of  the  matter.  To  this  I  adhered,  and  rejected  the  reft 
as  interpolated. 

For  a  fundamental  opinion  had  already  confirmed  itself  in 
me,  without  my  being  able  to  say  whether  it  had  been  im^ 
parted  to  me,  or  had  been  excited  in  me,  or  had  arisen  firam 
my  own  reflection.  It  was  this, — that  in  anything  which  is- 
handed  down  to  us,  especially  in  writing,  the  real  point  is  the 
proimd,  the  interior,  the  sense,  the  tendency  of  the  work ; 
that  here  lies  the  original,  the  divine,  the  eflective,  the  intact, 
the  indestructible ;  and  that  no  time,  no  external  operatioa.or 
condition,  can  in  any  degree  affect  this  internal  primemd 
nature,  at  least  no  more  than  the  sickness  of  the  body  afBwte- 
a  well-cultivated  soul.  Thus,  according  to  my  view,  the  In- 
guage,  the  dialect,  the  peculiarity,  the  style,  and  finally  flie 
writing,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  every  wonc  of 
mind;  this  body,  although  nearly  enough  akin  to  the  in- 
ternal, was  yet  exposed  to  deterioration  and  comiptian ;  aa^ 
indeed,  altogether  no  tradition  can  be  given  quite  pinee^ 
according  to  its  nature;  nor,  indeed,  if  one  were  givei^ 
pure,  could  it  be  perfectly  intelligible  at  every  following^ 
period,— the  former  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
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Tgans  througli  which  the  tradition  is  made,-— the  latter  c-a 
jccount  of  the  difference  of  time  and  place, — ^but  especiaJl\' 
he  diversity  of  human  capacities  and  modes  of  thought;  for 
vhich  reason  the  interpreters  themselves  never  agree. 

Hence  it  is  everybody's  duty  to  seek  out  for  what  is  inter- 
nal and  peculiar  in  a  book  which  particularly  interests  us, 
and  at  the  same  time,  above  all  things,  to  weigh  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  our  own  inner  nature,  and  how  far,  by 
that  vitality,  our  own  is  excited  and  rendered  fruitful.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  everything  external  that  is  ineffective  with 
respect  to  ourselves,  or  is  subject  to  a  doubt,  is  to  be  con- 
signed over  to  criticism,  which,  even  if  it  should  be  able 
to  dislocate  and  dismember  the  whole,  would  never  succeed 
in  depriving  us  of  the  only  groimd  to  which  we  hold  fest, 
nor  even  in  perplexing  us  for  a  moment  with  respect  to  our 
once  formed  confidence. 

This  convictien,  sprung  from  faith  and  sight,  which  in  all 
cases  that  we  recognise  as  the  most  important,  is  applicable 
and  strengthening,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  literary  edifice  of  my  life,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
invested  and  riclily  productive  capital,  although  in  particular 
cskses  we  may  be  seduced  into  making  an  erroneous  application. 
By  this  notion,  the  Bible  first  became  really  accessible  to  me. 
I  had,  as  is  the  case  in  the  religious  instruction  of  Protestants, 
run  through  it  several  times,  nay,  had  made  myself  acquainted 
with  it,  by  way  of  leaps  fi'om  beginning  to  end  and  back  again. 
The  blimt  naturalness  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  tender 
7idivete  of  the  New,  had  attracted  me  in  particular  instances ; 
iis  a  whole,  indeed,  it  never  properly  appealed  to  me ;  but  now 
the  diverse  characters  of  the  different  books  no  more  perplexed 
me ;  I  knew  how  to  represent  to  myself  their  signifioancc 
faithfully  and  in  proper  order,  and  had  too  much  feeling  for 
the  book  to  be  ever  able  to  do  without  it.  By  this  very  side 
of  feeling  I  was  protected  against  all  scoflfing,  because  I  saw 
its  dishonesty  at  once.  I  not  only  detested  it,  but  could  even 
fall  in  a  rage  about  it ;  and  I  still  perfectly  remember  that  in 
my  childishly  fanatical  zeal  I  should  have  completely  throttled 
Voltaire,  on  account  of  his  Saul^  if  I  could  only  have  got  at 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  every  kind  of  honest  investigation 
pleased  me  greatly ;  the  revelations  as  to  the  locality  and 
costume  of  the  East,  which  diffused  more  and  more  light,  I 
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received  with  joy,  and  continiied  to  exercise  all  my  acutenets 
on  such  valuable  traditions. 

It  is  known  that  at  an  earlier  period  I  sought  to  initiate 
myself  into  the  situation  of  the  world,  as  described  to  us  by 
the  first  book  of  Moses.  As  I  now  thought  to  proceed  step- 
wise, and  in  proper  order,  I  seized,  after  a  long  interruption, 
on  the  second  book.  But  what  a  difference!  Just  as  the 
fulness  of  childhood  had  vanished  &om  my  life,  so  did  I  find 
the  second  book  separated  fi:om  the  first  by  a  monstrous  chasm. 
The  utter  forgetfuhiess  of  a  bygone  time  is  already  expressed 
in  the  few  important  words,  "  Now  there  arose  a  new  king 
over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph."  But  the  people  also, 
innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  had  almost  forgotten  the 
ancestor  to  whom,  under  the  staiTy  heaven,  Jehovah  had 
made  the  very  promise  which  was  now  fulfilled.  I  worked 
through  the  five  books  with  imspeakable  trouble  and  insuffi- 
cient means  and  powers,  and  in  doing  this  fell  upon  the 
strangest  notions.  I  thought  I  had  discovered  that  it  w^ 
not  our  ten  commandments  which  stood  upon  the  tablef 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  wander  through  the  desert  £b| 
§0Tty  years,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  thus  I  fiuiciea 
that  I  could  give  entu*ely  new  revelations  as  to  the  character 
of  Moses. 

Even  the  New  Testament  was  not  safe  fi:om  my  inquiries ; 
with  my  passion  for  dissection,  I  did  not  spare  it,  but  intibi 
love  and  afiection  I  chimed  in  with  that  wholesome  word, 
"  The  evangelists  may  contradict  each  other,  provided  only 
the  gospel  does  not  contradict  itself."  In  this  region  also  I 
thought  I  should  make  all  sorts  of  discoveries.  That  gift  of 
tongues  imparted  at  Pentecost  with  lustre  and  clearness,  I 
interpreted  for  myself  in  a  somewhat  abstruse  manner,  not 
adapted  to  procure  many  adherents. 

Into  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran  doctrines,  which  has  been 
still  more  sharpened  by  the^  Hemhuters, — namely,  that  of 
regarding  the  sinful  principle  as  predominant  in  man, — ^I  en- 
deavoured  to  accommodate  myself,  but  without  remarkobla 
success.  Nevertheless  I  had  made  the  terminology  of  tliis 
doctrine  tolerably  my  own,  and  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter, 
which,  in  the  character  of  country  pastor,  I  was  pleased  to 
send  to  a  new  brother  in  office.  However,  the  chirf  theme  in 
the  paper  was  that  watchword  of  the  time,  called  "  Tolera- 
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tion,"  which  prevailed  among  the  better  order  of  brains  and 
minds. 

Such  things,  which  were  produced  by  degrees,  I  had  printed 
at  my  own  cost  in  the  following  year,  to  try  myself  with 
the  public, — made  presents  of  them,  or  sent  them  to  Eichen- 
berg's  shop,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible, 
without  deriving  any  profit  myself.  Here  and  there  a  review 
mentions  them,  now  favourably,  now  unfavourably, — ^but  they 
soon  passed  away.  My  father  kept  them  carefully  in  his 
archives,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  possessed  a  copy  of  them. 
I  shall  add  these,  as  well  as  some  things  of  the  kmd  which 
I  have  found,  to  the  new  edition  of  my  works. 

Since  I  had  really  been  seduced  into  the  sybilline  style  of 
such  papers,  as  well  as  into  the  publication  of  them,  by  Hamann,. 
this  seems  to  me  a  proper  place  to  make  mention  of  this 
worthy  and  influential  man,  who  was  then  as  great  a  mystery 
to  us  as  he  has  always  remained  to  his  native  country.  His 
Socratic  Memorabilia  was  more  especially  liked  by  those  per- 
sons who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  dazzling  spirit  of  the 
time.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was  a  profoimd,  well-grounded 
man,  who,  accurately  acquainted  with  the  public  world  ani 
with  literature,  allowed  of  something  mysterious  and  unfa- 
thomable, and  expressed  himself  on  tiis  subject  in  a  manner 
quite  his  own.  By  those  who  then  ruled  the  literature  of  the 
day,  he  was  indeed  considered  an  abstruse  mystic,  but  an 
aspiring  youth  suffered  themselves  to  be  attracted  by  him. 
Even  the  "  Quiet-in- the-lands,"  as  they  were  called — ^half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest — those  pious  souls,  who,  without  profess- 
ing themselves  members  of  any  society,  formed  an  invisible 
church,  turned  their  attention  to  him ;  while  to  my  friend 
Er'aulein  von  Klettenberg,  and  no  less  to  her  friend  Moser, 
the  "Magus  from  the  North"  was  a  welcome  apparition. 
People  put  themselves  the  more  in  connexion  with  hun,  when 
they  had  learned  that  he  was  tormented  by  narrow  domestic 
circumstances,  but  nevertheless  imderstood  how  to  maintain  this 
beautiftd  and  lofty  mode  of  thought.  With  the  great  influence 
of  President  von  Moser,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  provide  a 
tolerable  and  convenient  existence  for  such  a  frugal  man. 
The  matter  was  set  on  foot,  nay,  so  good  an  imderstanding 
and  mutual  approval  was  attained,  that  Hamann  imdertook 
the  long  journey  from  Konigsberg  to  Darmstadt.  But  as  tho 
president  happened  to  be  absent,  that  odd  man,  no  one  knowtS 
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on  what  account,  returned  at  once,  though  a  friendly 
spondence  was  kept  up.  I  still  possess  two  letters  from  the 
Konigsberger  to  his  patron,  which  bear  testimony  to  tho 
wondrous  greatness  and  sincerity  of  their  author. 

But  so  good  an  understanding  was  not  to  last  long.  Theae 
pious  men  had  thought  the  other  one  pious  in  their  own 
fashion ;  they  had  treated  him  with  reverence  as  the  "  Magus 
of  the  North,"  and  thought  that  he  would  continue  to  exhibit 
himself  ^vith  a  reverend  demeanour.  But  already  in  the 
Clouds^  an  after-piece  of  Socratic  MemorahiUa,  he  had  given 
some  offence ;  and  when  he  now  published  the  Crusades  of  a 
Philologist,  on  the  title-page  of  which  was  to  be  seen  not  only 
the  goat-profile  of  a  homed  Pan,  but  also  on  one  of  the  first 
pages,  a  large  cock,  cut  in  wood,  and  setting  time  to  some 
yoimg  cockerels,  who  stood  before  hin  with  notes  in  tlieir 
claws,  made  an  exceedingly  ridiculous  appearance,  by  whidi 
certain  church-music,  of  which  the  author  did  not  approve, 
was  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock, — there  arose  among  well- 
minded  and  sensitive  people  a  dissiitisfaction,  which  wbs 
exhibited  to  the  author,  who,  not  being  edified  by  it, 
shimned  a  closer  connexion.  Our  attention  to  this  man 
was,  however,  always  kept  alive  by  Herder,  who,  remain- 
ing in  correspondence  with  us  and  his  betrothed,  communi- 
cated to  us  at  once  all  that  proceeded  from  that  eztraordiziuy 
man.  To  these  belonged  his  critiques  and  notices,  inserted 
in  the  Kbnigsherg  Zeitung,  all  of  which  bore  a  very  sinffolar 
character.  I  possess  an  almost  complete  collection  <^  his 
works,  and  a  very  important  essay  on  Herder*s  prize  pt^per 
concerning  the  origin  of  language,  in  which,  in  the  most 
peculiar  manner,  he  throws  flashes  of  light  upon  this  spedmen 
of  Herder. 

I  do  not  give  up  the  hope  of  superintending  myself^  or  at 
least  furthering,  an  edition  of  Hamann's  works ;  and  ffaesL, 
when  these  documents  are  again  before  the  public,  it  will  Ira 
time  to  speak  more  closely  of  the  author,  his  nature  and  dm- 
racter.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  I  will  here  adduce  some- 
thing concerning  him,  especially  as  emiment  men  are  still 
living  who  felt  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  whose  assent  Ol 
correction  will  be  very  welcome  to  me.  The  principle  to 
which  all  Hamann's  expressions  may  be  referred  is  this :  **  AB 
that  man  undertakes  to  perform,  whether  by  deed,  by  word, 
or  otherwise,  must  proceed  from  all  his  powers  united ;  every* 
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tiling  isolated  is  worthless."  A  noble  maxim,  but  hard  to 
follow.  To  life  and  art  it  may  indeed  be  applied,  but  in 
every  communication  by  words,  that  is  not  exactly  poetic, 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  grand  difficulty  ;  for  a  word  must 
sever  itself,  isolate  itself,  to  say  or  signify  anything.  Man, 
while  he  speaJis,  must,  for  the  moment,  become  one-sided ; 
there  is  no  communication,  no  instruction,  without  severing. 
Now  since  Hamann,  once  for  all,  opposed  this  separation,  and 
because  he  felt,  imagined,  and  thought  in  unity,  chose  to 
speak  in  unity  likewise,  and  to  require  the  same  of  others,  he 
came  into  opposition  with  his  own  style,  and  with  all  that 
others  produced.  To  produce  the  impossible,  he  therefore 
grasps  at  every  element ;  the  deepest  and  most  mystical  con- 
templations in  which  nature  and  mind  meet  each  other- 
illuminating  flashes  of  the  imderstanding,  which  beam  forth 
from  such  a  contact — significant  images,  which  float  in  these 
regions — forcible  aphorisms  from  sacred  and  profane  writers 
— with  whatever  else  of  a  humorous  kind  could  be  added— 
all  this  forms  the  wondrous  aggregate  of  his  style  and  his  com- 
mimications.  If,  now,  one  cannot  associate  oneself  with  him 
in  his  depths— cannot  wander  with  him  on  his  heights— can- 
not master  the  forms  which  float  before  him — cannot,  from 
an  infinitely  extended  literature,  exactly  find  out  the  sense  of 
a  passage  which  is  only  hinted  at — ^we  find  that  the  more  we 
study  him,  the  more  dim  and  dark  it  becomes ;  and  this  dark- 
ness always  increases  with  years,  because  his  allusions  were 
directed  to  certain  definite  peculiarities  which  prevailed,  for 
the  moment,  in  life  and  in  literature.  In  my  collection  there 
are  some  of  his  printed  sheets,  where  he  has  cited  with  his 
own  hand,  in  the  margin,  the  passages  to  which  his  hints 
refer.  If  one  opens  them,  there  is  again  a  sort  of  equivocal 
double  light,  which  appears  to  us  highly  agreeable ;  only  one 
must  completely  renounce  what  is  ordinarily  called  under- 
standing. Such  leaves  merit  to  be  called  sybilline,  for  this 
reason,  that  one  cannot  consider  them  in  and  for  themselves, 
but  must  wait  for  an  opportunit}'  to  seek  refiige  with  their 
oracles.  Every  time  that  one  opens  them  one  fancies  one  has 
found  something  new,  because  the  sense  which  abides  in  every 
passage  touches  and  excites  us  in  a  curious  manner. 

Personally  I  never  saw  him ;  nor  did  I  hold  any  immediate 
communication  with  him  by  means  of  letters.     It  seems  t3 
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me  that  he  was  cxtrciiiclv  clear  in  the  relations  of  life  and 
friendship,  and  that  he  had  a  correct  feeling  for  the  positionB 
of  persons  among  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  hiniHelf. 
All  the  letters  which  I  saw  by  liim  were  excellent,  and  much 
plainer  than  his  works,  because  here  the  reference  to  tiine» 
drcmnstances,  and  personal  affairs,  was  more  clearly  piromi- 
nent.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  discern  this  much  gene- 
rally, that  he,  feeling  the  superiority  of  his  mental  gifts,  in 
the  most  naive  manner,  always  considered  himself  somewhat 
wiser  and  more  shrewd  than  his  correspondents,  whom  he 
treated  rather  ironically  than  heartily.  If  this  held  good  only 
of  single  cases,  it  applied  to  the  majority,  as  for  as  my  own 
observation  went,  and  was  the  cause  that  I  never  felt  a  desire 
to  approach  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  kindly  literary  communication  be* 
tween  Herder  and  us  was  maintained  with  great  Tiyacityt 
though  it  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not  keep  himself  quiet.  Bat 
Herder  never  left  off  his  teazing  and  scolding ;  and  much,  was 
not  required  to  irritate  Merck,  who  also  contrived  to  exoite  me 
to  impatience.  Because  now  Herder,  among  all  authors  »jwi 
men,  seems  to  respect  Swift  the  most,  he  was  among  ns 
called  the  ''Dean,"  and  this  gave  further  occasion  to  all  sorts 
of  perplexities  and  annoyances. 

Nevertheless  we  were  highly  pleased  when  we  learned  that 
he  was  to  have  an  appointment  at  Biickeburg,  which  would 
bring  him  double  honour,  for  his  new  patron  had  the  highest 
fame  as  a  clear-headed  and  brave,  though  eccentric  man. 
Thomas  Abbt  had  been  known  and  celebrated  in  this  service  ; 
his  country  still  mourned  his  death,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
momunent  which  his  patron  had  erected  for  Inm.  Now  Her- 
der, in  the  place  of  the  imtimely  deceased,  was  to  fiilfil  aL 
those  hopes  which  his  predecessor  had  so  worthily  excited. 

The  epoch  in  which  this  happened  gave  a  double  brillianiy 
and  value  to  such  an  appointment ;  for  several  German  princes 
already  followed  the  example  of  the  Coimt  of  Lippe,  ina»- 
much  as  they  took  into  their  service  not  merely  learned  men, 
kind  men  of  business,  properly  so  called,  but  also  persons  of 
mind  and  promise.  Thus,  it  was  said,  Klopstock  had  been 
invited  by  the  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  not  for  real  busU 
aess,  but  that  by  his  presence  he  might  impart  a  grace  and 
^  useM  to  the  higher  society.     As  now  the  regard  felt  fit 
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this  excellent  prince,  who  paid  attention  to  aU  that  was  useful 
and  beautiful,  increased  in  consequence,  so  also  was  the  vene- 
ration for  Klopstock  not  a  little  heightened.  Everything  that 
emanated  from  him  was  held  dear  and  valuable ;  and  we  care- 
fully wrote  down  his  odes  and  elegies  as  we  could  get  them. 
We  were  therefore  highly  delighted  when  the  great  Land- 
gravine Caroline  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  made  a  collection  of 
them,  and  we  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  few  copies, 
which  enabled  us  to  complete  our  own  manuscript  collection. 
Hence  those  first  readings  have  long  been  most  in  favour  with 
us ;  nay,  we  have  often  refreshed  and  delighted  ourselves  with 
poems  which  the  author  afterwards  rejected.  So  true  it  is, 
that  the  life  which  presses  forth  out  of  a  "  fine  soid  "  works 
with  the  greater  freedom  the  less  .it  appears  to  be  drawn  by 
criticism  into  the  department  of  art. 

Klopstock,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  had  managed  to 
attain  regard  and  dignity,  both  for  himself  and  for  other  men 
of  talent ;  now  they  were  also,  if  possible,  to  be  indebted  to 
him  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their  domestic  con- 
dition. For  the  book-trade,  in  the  previous  period,  had  more 
vo  do  with  important  scientific  books,  belonging  to  the  diffe- 
rent faculties — ^with  stock-works,  for  which  a  moderate  remu- 
neration was  paid.  But  the  production  of  poetical  works  was 
looked  upon  as  something  sacred ;  and  in  this  case  the  ac- 
ceptance or  increase  of  any  remuneration  would  have  been 
regarded  almost  as  simony.  Authors  and  publishers  stood  in 
the  strangest  reciprocal  position.  Both  appeared,  accordingly 
as  it  was  taken,  as  patrons  and  clients.  The  authors,  who, 
irrespectively  of  their  talent,  were  generally  respected  and 
revered  by  the  public  as  highly  moral  men,  had  a  mental 
rank,  and  felt  themselves  rewarded  by  the  success  of  their 
labours ;  the  publishers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  second 
place,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  profit.  But  now  opulence 
again  set  the  rich  bookseller  above  the  poor  poet,  and  thus 
everj-thing  stood  in  the  most  beautiful  equilibrium.  Mag- 
nanimity and  gratitude  were  not  unfi'equent  on  either  side. 
Breitkopf  and  Gottsched  lived,  all  their  lives,  as  imnates  of 
tlie  same  house.  Stinginess  and  meanness,  especially  that  oi 
piracy,  were  not  yet  in  vogue. 

Nevertheless  a  general  commotion  had  arisen  among  the 
Grerman  authors.     They  compared  their  own  very  moderate,  if 
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not  poor  condition,  witli  the  wealth  of  the  eminent  bookiellers ; 
they  considered  how  great  was  the  £une  of  a  Qellert»  of  a 
Rabener,  and  in  what  narrow  domestic  eircumstanoes  an  nni* 
versally  esteemed  German  poet  must  straggle  on,  if  he  did  not 
render  life  easy  by  some  other  calling.  Even  the  mediocre 
and  lesser  minds  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  their  aitoatjon 
improTed,— to  make  themselves  free  of  the  publiahera.  ' 

Now  Elopstock  came  forward  and  offered  his  "  RepuUio  of 
Letters"  {Gelehrten'Repuhlik)  for  subscription.  Althowigh 
the  latter  cantos  of  the  Messiah^  partly  on  acconnt  of  their 
subject,  partly  on  account  of  the  treatment,  could  not  pgrodnoe 
the  same  effect  as  the  earlier  ones,  which,  themselyes  pure 
and  innocent,  came  into  a  pure  and  innocent  time,  the  same 
respect  was  always  maintained  for  the  poet,  who,  by  the  pob- 
lication  of  his  odes,  had  drawn  to  himself  the  hearts,  muidflv 
;md  feelings  of  many  persons.  Many  weU-thinking  men, 
among  whom  were  several  of  great  influence,  offered  to  Becnie 
payment  beforehand.  This  was  fixed  at  a  Louis  d^or^  the 
object  being,  it  was  said,  not  so  much  to  pay  for  the  booik,  as 
on  this  occasion  to  reward  the  author  for  his  services  to  his 
country.  Now  every  one  pressed  forward ;  even  yoaths  and 
yoimg  girlB,  who  had  not  much  to  expend,  opened  their 
saving-boxes ;  men  and  women,  the  higher  and  the  middle 
classes,  contributed  to  this  holy  offering ;  and  perhaps  a  thoo^ 
sand  subscribers,  all  paying  in  advance,  were  collected.  £z-  . 
pectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  confidence  waa 
as  great  as  possible. 

After  this,  the  work,  on  its  appearance,  was  compelled  te 
experience  the  strangest  result  in  the  world ;  it  was,  indeed,  of 
important  value,  but  by  no  means  universally  interesting.  B3ap- 
stock's  thoughts  on  poetry  and  literature  were  set  forth  ia  foe 
form  of  an  old  German  Druidical  republic ;  his  fna-riTir^ft  ou  tii0' 
true  and  Mse  were  expressed  in  pithy  laconic  aphoiiama,  is 
Avhich,  however,  much  that  was  instructive  was  saorifioed  ta 
the  singularity  of  form.  For  authors  and  litUrcUeura^  Hie  book 
Avas  and  is  invaluable ;  but  it  was  only  in  this  circle  tbat  it 
could  be  usefiil  and  effective.  He  who  had  thought  himMtt 
followed  the  thinker ;  he  who  knew  how  to  seek  and  priaa 
what  was  genuine,  foimd  himself  instructed  by  the  pa^ntfa^ 
honest  man ;  but  the  amateur,  the  general  reader,  was  not 
eidightened, — to  him  the  book  remained  sealed;   and  yefi 
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it  had  been  placed  in  all  hands ;  and  while  every  one  ex- 
pected a  perfectly  serviceable  work,  most  of  them  obtained 
one  from  which  tiiey  could  not  get  the  smallest  taste.  Thf 
astonishment  was  general,  but  the  esteem  for  the  man  was 
so  great,  that  no  grumbling,  scarcely  a  murmur,  arose,  'llie 
young  and  beautiful  part  of  the  world  got  over  their  loss,  and 
now  freely  gave  away  the  copies  they  had  so  dearly  pur- 
chased. I  received  several  from  kind  female  friends,  but  none 
of  them  have  remained  with  me* 

This  undertaking,  which  was  successftd  to  the  author,  but 
ii  failure  to  the  public,  had  the  ill  consequence,  that  there 
was  nov;  no  further  thought  about  subscriptions  and  prepay- 
ments ;  nevertheless  the  wish  had  been  too  generally  diffused 
for  the  attempt  not  to  be  renewed.  The  Dessau  publishing- 
house  now  offered  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Learned  men 
and  publishers  were  here,  by  a  close  compact,  to  enjoy,  both 
in  a  certain  proportion,  the  hoped-for  advantage.  The  neces- 
sity, so  long  painftdly  felt,  again  awakened  a  great  confidence ; 
')ut  this  could  not  last  long ;  and  after  a  brief  endeavour  the 
l)arties  separated,  with  a  loss  on  both  sides. 

However,  a  speedy  communication  among  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature was  already  introduced.  The  Musenalmanache"^  united 
all  the  young  poets  with  each  other ;  the  journals  united  the 
poet  with  o3ier  authors.  My  own  pleasure  in  production 
.  was  boundless ;  to  what  I  had  produced  1  remained  indiffe- 
rent ;  only  when,  in  social  circles,  I  made  it  present  to  myself 
and  others,  my  affection  for  it  was  renewed.  Moreover,  many 
persons  took  an  interest  in  both  my  larger  and  smaller  works, 
because  I  urgently  pressed  every  one  who  felt  in  any  degree 
inclined  and  adapted  to  production,  to  produce  something  in- 
dependently, after  his  own  fashion,  and  was,  in  turn,  chal- 
lenged by  idl  to  new  poetising  and  writing.  These  mutual 
impulses,  which  vwere  carried  even  to  an  extreme,  gave  every 
one  a  happy  influence  in  his  own  fashion;  and  from  this 
^vhi^ling  and  working,  this  living  and  letting-live,  this  taking 
and  giving,  which  was  carried  on  by  so  many  youths,  from 
their  own  free  hearts,  without  any  theoretical  guiding-star, 
according  to  the  innate  character  of  each,  and  without  any 
tiipecial  design,  arose  that  famed,  extolled,  and  decried  epodi 
ui  literature,  when  a  mass  of  young  genial  men,  with  all  that 
*  Annual  publieationA  devoted  to  poetiy  only. — 7'rxnM» 
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audacity  and  assumptioii  which  is  peculiar  to  their  own  period 
of  youdi,  produced,  by  the  application  of  their  powers,  much 
that  was  good,  and  by  the  abuse  of  these,  much  ill-feeHng 
and  mischief;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  action  and  reaction  whicii 
proceeded  from  this  source,  that  form  the  chief  theme  of  thii 
volimie. 

In  what  can  yoimg  people  take  the  highest  interest, 
how  ore  they  to  excite  interest  among  those  of  their  (iwn 
age,  if  they  are  not  animated  by  love,  and  if  afBEors  of  the 
heart,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  are  not  living  within 
them  ?  I  had  in  secret  to  compiam  of  a  love  I  had  lost ;  this 
made  me  mild  and  tolerant,  and  more  agreeable  to  soc&efj 
than  in  those  brilliant  times  when  nothing  reminded  me  of  a 
want  or  a  fault,  and  I  went  storming  along  completely  wilhoiit 
restraint. 

Frederica's  answer  to  a  written  adieu  rent  n_y  heart.  It 
was  the  some  hand,  the  same  tone  of  thought,  the  same  feel- 
ing, which  had  formed  itself  for  me  and  by  me.  I  now,  fer 
the  first  time,  felt  the  loss  which  she  suffered,  and  saw  no 
means  to  supply  it,  or  even  to  alleviate  it.  She  was  oompleteiy 
present  to  me ;  I  always  felt  that  she  was  wanting  to  me 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  forgive  myself  for  my 
own  misfortune.  Grctchen  had  been  taken  aMray  from  me ; 
Annette  liad  left  me ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  guilty 
I  had  woimded  the  most  beautiful  heart  to  its  very  depths ; 
and  the  period  of  a  gloomy  repentance,  with  the  absence  of  a 
refreshing  love,  to  which  I  had  grown  accustomed,  was  most 
agonising,  nay,  insupportable.  But  man  will  live ;  and  hence 
I  took  an  honest  interest  in  others ;  I  sought  to  disentangle 
their  embarrassments,  and  to  imite  what  was  about  to  part, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  same  lot  as  myself.  They  were 
hence  accustomed  to  caU  me  the  "  confidant,''  and  on  acoonnt 
of  wandering  about  the  district,  the  "wanderer."  In  pro- 
ducing that  calm  for  my  mind,  which  I  felt  under  the  open 
sky,  in  the  valleys,  on  the  heights,  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods,  the  situation  of  Frankfort  was  serviceable,  as  it  lay  ia 
(the  middle  between  Darmstadt  and  Hamborg,  two  pleasant 
places,  which  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  through 
the  relationship  of  both  courts.  I  accustomed  myself  to  Uto 
on  the  road,  and,  like  a  messenger,  to  wander  about  between 
the  mountains  and  the  flat  country.     Often  I  went  alone,  of 


in  oompany,  through  my  native  city,  as  if  it  did  not  at  all 
concern  me,  dined  at  one  of  the  great  inns  in  the  High-Rtreet» 
and  after  dinner  went  further  on  my  way.  More  than  ever 
was  I  directed  to  the  open  world  and  to  free  nature.  On  my 
way  I  sang  to  myself  strange  hymns  and  dithyrambics,  of 
which  one  entitled  ''The  Wanderer's  Storm-song"  {Wian^ 
derer's  Sturmlied)  still  remains.  This  half-nonsense  I  sang 
aloud,  in  an  impassioned  manner,  when  I  found  myself  in.  a 
terrific  storm,  which  I  was  obliged  to  meet. 

My  heart  was  untouched  and  unoccupied ;  I  conscientiously 
avoided  all  closer  connexion  with  ladies,  and  thus  it  re- 
mained concealed  from  me,  that,  inattentive  and  unconscious 
as  I  was,  an  amiable  spirit  was  secretly  hovering  round  me. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  nay,  imtil  after  her 
death,  that  I  learned  of  her  secret  heav^y  love,  in  a  manner . 
that  necessarily  overwhelmed  me.  But  I  was  innoceat,  and 
could  purely  and  honestly  pity  an  innocent  being;  nay,  I 
could  do  this  the  more,  as  the  discovery  occurred  at  an  epoch 
when,  completely  without  passion,  I  had  the  happiness  of 
living  for  myself  and  my  own  intdllectual  inclinations.       .  , 

At  the  time  when  I  was  pained  by  my  grief  at  Frederiea's 
situation,  I  again,  after  my  old  &shion,  sought  aid  firom 
poetry.  I  again  continued  the  poetical  confession  which  I 
had  commenced,  that  by  this  self-tormenting  penance  I 
might  be  worthy  of  an  internal  absolution.  The  two  Marias 
in  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen  and  Ckmgo^  and  the  two  bad  cha- 
racters who  play  the  part  of  their  lovers,  may  have  been  the 
results  of  such  penitent  reflections. 

But  as  in  youth  one  soon  overcomes  mental  wounds  and 
diseases,  because  a  healthy  system  of  organic  life  can  rise  up 
for  a  sick  one,  and  allow  it  time  to  grow  healthy  agaiii^  cor- 
poreal exercises,  on  many  a  favourable  opportunity,  came  for- 
ward with  very  advantageous  effect ;  and  I  was  excited  in 
many  ways  to  man  myself  afresh,  and  to  seek  new  pleasures 
of  life  and  enjoyments.  Riding  gradually  took  the  place  of 
those  sauntering,  melancholy,  toilsome,  and  at  the  same  time 
tedious  and  aimless  rambles  on  foot ;  one  reached  one's  end 
more  quickly,  merrily,  and  commodiously.  The  young  people , 
again  introduced  fencing,  but  in  particular,  on  tne  settmg-m 
of  winter,  a  new  world  was  revealed  to  xis,  since  I  at  ooito 
determined  to  skate,-— an  exercise  which  I  had  nem  nt^ 
tempted,-— and,  in  a  short  time,  by  practice,  xeflectiiHi,  aad 
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peneyerance,  brought  it  as  far  as  was  necemiy  to  enjoiy  with 
others  a  gay,  animated  course  on  tho  ice,  mthoot  wishing  to 
distinguish  myself. 

For  this  new  joyous  activity  we  were  also  indebted  to 
Klopstock, — ^to  his  enthusiasm  for  this  happy  species  of  mo- 
tion, which  private  accoimts  confirmed,  while  nis  odes  gave 
nn  imdeniablc  evidence  of  it.  I  still  exactly  remember  tint 
on  a  cheerful  frosty  morning  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  uttered 
aloud  these  passages  :— 

"  Already,  glad  with  feeling  of  health. 
Far  down  along  the  shore,  I  have  whiten'd 
The  covering  cr^'stal. 

^  How  does  the  winter's  advancing  day 
Softly  illumine  the  lake  !    The  night  hu  cast 
The  glittering  frost,  like  stars,  upon  it.' 

My  hesitating  and  ^vavering  resolution  was  fixed  at  anee, 
and  I  fiew  straight  to  the  place  where  so  old  a  beginner 
might  with  some  degree  of  propriety  make  his  first  trial. 
And,  indeed,  this  manifestation  of  our  strength  well  deserved 
to  be  commended  by  Klopstock,  for  it  is  an  exercise  "wldoli 
brings  us  into  contact  with  the  freshest  childhood,  smnmoiifi 
the  youth  to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  his  suppleness,  and  is  fitted 
to  keep  off  a  stagnant  old  age.  We  were  immoderately  addietedL 
to  this  pleasure.  To  pass  thus  a  splendid  Sunday  on  the  ioe  dm 
not  satisfy  us,  we  continued  our  movement  late  into  the  nuSht» 
For  as  other  exertions  fatigue  the  body,  so  does  this  giye  it  a' 
constantly  new  power.  The  full  moon  rising  from  the  cdoiids^ 
over  the  wide  nocturnal  meadows,  which  were  frozsen  into 
fields  of  ice ;  the  night-breeze,  which  rustied  towards  ns  on 
our  course ;  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  ice,  which  Bank  as  liie 
>vater  decreased ;  the  strange  echo  of  our  own  movemeats, 
rendered  the  scenes  of  Ossian  just  present  to  our  minds.  Now 
this  Mend,  now  that,  uttered  an  ode  of  Klopstock*s,  in  a  decla- 
matory recitative ;  and  if  we  found  ourselves  together  at  dawn, 
the  unfeigned  praise  of  the  author  of  our  joys  broke  forth  r— 

*'  And  should  he  not  be  immortal. 
Who  found  for  us  health  and  joys 
Which  the  horse,  though  hold  in  his  course^  never  gavi^ 
And  which  even  the  badl  is  without]" 

Such  gratitude  is  earned  by  a  man  who  knows  liow  ts 
honour  and  worthily  to  extend  an  earthly  act  by  spnitad 
incitement. 
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And  thus,  as  children  of  talent,  whose  mental  gifts  have, 
at  an  early  period,  been  cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
return,  if  they  can,  to  the  simplest  sports  of  youth,  did  we, 
too,  often  tbrget  our  calling  to  more  serious  things.  Never- 
theless this  very  motion,  so  often  carried  on  in  solitude— this 
agreeable  soaring  in  imdetermined  space — again  excited  many 
of  my  internal  wants,  which  had,  for  a  time,  lain  dormant ; 
and  I  have  been  indebted  to  such  hours  for  a  more  speedy 
elaboration  of  older  plans. 

The  darker  ages  of  German  history  had  always  occupied 
my  desire  for  knowledge  and  my  imagination.  The  thought 
of  dramatizing  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  was  one  which  I  much  liked  and  valued. 
I  industriously  read  the  chief  authors ;  to  Datt*s  work,  De 
Pace  Puhlica,  I  devoted  all  my  attention ;  I  had  sedulously 
studied  it  through,  and  rendered  those  singular  details  as 
visible  to  me  as  possible.  These  endeavours,  which  were 
directed  to  moral  and  poetical  ends,  I  could  also  use  in 
another  direction,  and  I  was  now  to  visit  Wetzlar.  I  had 
sufficient  historical  preparation;  for  the  Imperial  Chamber 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  its 
history  could  serve  as  an  important  clue  through  the  confiised 
events  of  Germany.  Indeed,  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
and  armies  gives  tiie  most  accurate  insight  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  empire.  Even  the  finances,  the  influence  of 
which  are  considered  so  important,  come  much  less  under 
consideration ;  for  if  the  whole  is  deficient,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  firom  the  individual  what  he  has  laboriously 
scraped  together,  and  thus  the  state  is  always  sufficiently  rich. 

What  occurred  to  me  at  Wetzlar  is  of  no  great  importance, 
but  it  may  inspire  a  greater  interest,  if  the  reader  will  not 
disdain  a  cursory  history  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  order 
to  render  present  to  his  mind  the  unfavourable  moment  at 
which  I  arrived  there. 

The  lords  of  the  earth  are  such,  principally  because  they 
can  assemble  around  them,  in  war,  the  bravest  and  most  reso- 
lute, and  in  peace,  the  wisest  and  most  just.  Even  to  the 
state  of  a  German  emperor  belonged  a  court  of  this  kind, 
which  always  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  through 
the  empire.  But  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  Suabian 
law,  which  prevailed  in  the  south  of  Germany,  nor  the  Saxoa 
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law.  which  prevaQed  in  the  north, — ^neither  the  judges  ap« 
pointed  to  maintain  them,  nor  the  decisions  of  the  peeis 
of  the  contending  parties, — ^neither  the  umpires  reco^iised 
by  agreement,  nor  friendly  compacts  instituted  by  the  deigj, 
— nothing,  in  short,  could  quiet  that  excited  chiYalzic  spirit 
of  feuds  which  had  been  roused,  fostered,  and  made  a  custosn 
amoDg  the  Germans,  by  internal  discord,  by  foreign  campaigns^ 
by  the  .crusades  especially,  and  even  by  judicial  usages.  To  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  estates,  these  squabbles 
were  extremely  annoying,  while,  through  them,  the  less  pow- 
erful became  troublesome  to  each  other,  and  if  they  combmed, 
to  the  great  also.  All  outward  strength  was  paralysed,  \da\B 
internal  order  was  destroyed ;  and  besides  this,  a  great  part 
of  the  couutrj'  was  still  encimibered  with  the  Vehmgertckt,  of 
the  horrors  of  which  a  notion  may  be  formed,  if  we  think  that 
it  degenerated  into  a  secret  police,  which,  at  last,  eTem  fill 
into  tiie  hands  of  private  persons. 

Many  attempts  to  steer  against  these  evils  had  been,  made 
in  vain,  until,  at  last,  the  estates  m^ently  proposed  a  court 
formed  from  among  themselves.  This  proposed,  weU-meant 
as  it  might  have  been,  nevertheless  indicated  an  extensuxn  of 
the  privileges  of  the  estates,  and  a  limitation  of  the  imperial 
power.  Under  Frederic  III.  the  matter  is  delayed ;  lus  son 
Maximilian,  being  pressed  from  without,  complies.  He  ap- 
points the  chief  judge,  the  estates  send  the  assistants.  Tliere 
were  to  be  four-and- twenty  of  them;  but,  at  first,  twelve 
are  thought  sufficient. 

An  universal  fault,  of  which  men  are  guilty  in  their  mider 
takings,  was  the  first  and  perpetual  fundamental  defect  oi 
the  Imperial  Chamber :  insufficient  means  were  applied  to  a 
great  end.  The  number  of  the  assessors  was  too  small.  How 
was  the  difficult  and  extensive  problem  to  be  solved  by  them? 
But  who  could  urge  an  efficient  arrangement  ?  The  emperor 
could  not  favour  an  institution  which  seemed  to  work  more 
against  him  than  for  him ;  far  more  reason  had  he  to  completo 
the  formation  of  his  own  court — ^his  own  coimcil.  K,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  regard  the  interest  of  the  estates,  all  thi^ 
they  could  properly  have  to  do  with  was  the  stoppage  of 
bloodshed.  Wliether  the  wound  was  healed,  did  not  so  mnch 
concern  them :  and  now  there  was  to  be,  besides,  a  new  ex- 
pense.    I^  may  not  have  been  quite  plainly  seen  that  by  tliu^ 
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aistitution  every  prince  increased  his  retinue,  for  a  decided 
end  indeed, — ^but  who  readily  gives  money  for  what  is  neces- 
sary ?  Every  one  would  be  satisfied,  if  he  could  have  what 
is  useful  '*  for  God's  sake." 

At  first  the  assistants  were  to  live  on  fees ;  then  followed  a 
moderate  grant  firom  the  estates ;  both  were  scanty.  But  to 
meet  the  great  and  striking  exigency,  willing,  clever,  and 
industrious  men  were  found,  and  the  court  was  established. 
Whether  it  was  perceived  that  the  question  here  was  con- 
cerning only  the  alleviation  and  not  the  cm'C  of  the  evil, 
or  whether,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  flattering  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  much  was  to  be  done  with  little,  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided. It  is  enough  that  the  court  served  rather  as  a  pretext 
to  punish  the  originators  of  mischief,  than  completely  to  pre- 
vent wrong.  But  it  has  scarcely  met,  than  a  power  grows  out 
)f  itself ;  it  feels  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed ;  it  re- 
cognises its  own  great  political  importance.  It  now  endea- 
vours, by  a  striking  activity,  to  acquire  for  itself  a  more 
decided  respect ;  they  briskly  got  through  what  can  and  must 
be  rapidly  dispatched,  what  can  be  decided  at  the  moment,  or 
what  can  otherwise  be  easily  judged ;  and  thus,  throughout 
the  empire,  they  appear  effective  and  dignified.  On  thb 
other  hand,  matters  of  weightier  import,  the  law-suits,  pro-* 
perly  so  called,  remained  behindhand,  and  this  was  no  mis- 
fortune. The  only  concern  of  the  state  is,  that  possessioin 
shall  be  certain  and  secure ;  whether  it  is  also  legal,  is  of 
less  consequence.  Hence,  from  the  monstrous  and  ever- 
swelling  nimiber  of  delayed  suits,  no  mischief  arose  to  the 
empire.  Against  people  who  employed  force,  provision  was 
already  made,  and  with  such  matters  could  be  settled ;  but 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  legally  disputed  about  posses- 
sion, lived,  enjoyed,  or  starved,  as  they  could ;  they  died,  were 
ruined,  or  made  it  up ;  but  all  this  was  the  good  or  evil  of 
individual  families, — the  empire  was  gradually  tranqtdllised. 
For  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  endowed  with  h  legal  club-law 
against  the  disobedient ;  had  it  been  able  to  hurl  the  bolt  of 
excommunication,  this  would  have  been  more  effective. 

But  now,  what  with  the  sometimes  increased,  sometimes 
diminished  number  of  assessors,  what  with  the  many  inter- 
ruptions, what  with  the  removal  of  the  court  from  one  place 
to  another,  these  arrears,  these  record?  necessarily  increased 
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to  an  infinite  extent.  Now,  in  the  distress  of  war,  a  part  of 
the  archiycs  was  sent  for  safety  from  Spire  to  Aschaffenbmg, 
41  part  to  Worms,  the  third  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  FrencA, 
who  thought  they  had  gained  the  state-archives,  but  woold 
afterwards  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  chaos  of  paper, 
if  any  one  would  but  have  fuimshed  the  carriages. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
chosen  men,  who  were  assembled,  plainly  saw  what  sort  of  a 
lever  was  required  to  move  from  its  place  a  load  like  that  of 
Sisyphus.  Fifty  assessors  were  now  to  be  appointed,  but  llie 
number  was  never  made  up :  the  half  of  it  was  i^ain  made  to 
suffice,  because  the  expense  appeared  too  great;  but  if  the 
parties  interested  had  all  seen  iJieir  advantage  in  the  matter, 
the  whole  might  well  have  been  afforded.  To  pay  fiye-and- 
twenty  assessors  about  one  hundred  thousand  florins  {gyMen^ 
were  required,  and  how  easily  could  double  that  amount  have 
been  raised  in  Germany  ?  llie  proposition  to  endow  the  Lofu 
perial  Chamber  with  confiscated  church  property  could  not 
pass,  for  how  could  the  two  religious  parties  agree  to  suob  a 
sacrifice  ?  The  Catholics  were  not  willing  to  lose  any  mare. 
and  the  Protestants  wished  to  employ  what  they  had  gained, 
each  for  his  own  private  ends.  The  division  of  the  empire 
into  two  religious  parties  had  here,  in  several  respects,  the 
worst  influence.  Tlie  interest  which  the  estates  took  in  this 
their  court  diminished  more  and  more;  the  more  poweorfiil 
wished  to  free  themselves  from  the  confederation;  licenses 
exempting  their  possessor  from  being  prosecuted  before  any 
liigher  tribimal  were  sought  with  more  and  more  eagemesB ; 
the  greater  kept  back  with  their  payments,  while  the  lesser, 
who,  moreover,  believed  themselves  wronged  in  the  estimates, 
delayed  as  long  as  they  could. 

How  difficult  was  it,  therefore,  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary 
for  payment.  Hence  arose  a  new  occupation,  a  new  loss  of 
time  for  the  chamber ;  previously  the  so-called  annual  '*  Tisi- 
tations''  had  tdken  care  of  this  matter.  Princes  in  person,  or 
their  councillors,  went  only  for  months  or  weeks  to  the  place 
of  the  court,  examined  the  state  of  the  treasury,  investigated 
the  arrears,  and  imdertook  to  get  them  in.  At  the  same  time, 
if  anything  was  about  to  create  an  impediment  in  the  course 
of  law  or  the  court,  or  any  abuse  to  creep  in,  they  were  autho- 
rized to  provide  a  remedy.     The  &ults  of  the  institution  tiiey 
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were  to  discover  and  remove,  but  it  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  the  investigation  and  punishment  of  the  personal  crimeft 
of  its  members  became  a  part  of  their  duty.  But  because 
parties  engaged  in  litigation  always  like  to  extend  their  hopes 
a  moment  longer,  and  on  this  account  always  seek  and  appeal  to 
higher  authorities,  so  did  these  "  visitators  *'  become  a  court 
of  revision,  from  which,  at  first  in  determined  manifest  cases, 
persons  hoped  to  find  restitution,  but  at  last  in  all  cases,  delay 
and  perpetuation  of  the  controversy,  to  which  the  appeal  to 
the  Imperial  diet,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  two  religious 
parties,  if  not  to  outweigh  each  other,  at  any  rate  to  preserve 
un  equilibrium,  contributed  their  part. 

But  if  one  considers  what  this  court  might  have  been  with- 
out such  obstacles,  without  such  disturbing  and  destructive 
conditions,  one  cannot  imagine  it  remarkable  and  important 
enough.  Had  it  been  supplied  at  the  beginning  with  a  suffi- 
iiient  nimiber  of  persons,  had  a  sufficient  support  been  secured 
to  them,  the  monstrous  influence  which  this  body  might  have 
attained,  considering  the  aptness  of  the  Germans,  would  have 
been  immeasurable.  The  honourable  title  of  "  Amphictyons," 
which  was  only  bestowed  on  them  oratorically,  they  would 
actually  have  deserved,  nay,  they  might  have  elevated  them- 
selves into  an  intermediate  power,  while  revered  by  the  head 
and  the  members. 

But  far  removed  fi:om  such  great  effects,  the  court,  except- 
ing for  a  short  time  under  Charles  V.,  and  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  dragged  itself  miserably  along.  One  often  cannot 
understand  how  men  could  be  found  for  such  a  thankless  and 
melancholy  employment.  But  what  a  man  does  every  day  he 
})uts  up  with,  if  he  has  any  talent  for  it,  even  if  he  does  not 
exactly  see  that  anything  will  come  of  it.  The  German  espe- 
cially is  of  this  persevering  turn  of  mind,  and  thus  for  three 
liundred  years  the  worthiest  men  have  employed  themselves  on 
these  labours  and  objects.  A  characteristic  gallery  of  sudi 
ligures  would  even  now  excite  interest  and  inspire  courage. 

For  it  is  just  in  such  anarchical  times  that  the  able  man 
takes  the  strongest  position,  and  he  who  desires  what  is  good 
fmds  himself  right  in  his  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Dtrec* 
torium  of  Fiirstenberg  was  still  held  in  blessed  memory,  and 
with  the  death  of  this  excellent  man  begins  the  epoch  of  many 
pemicioufi  abuses. 
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But  all  these  defects,  whether  later  or  earlier,  arose  from  one 
only  original  source,  the  small  number  of  persons.  It  was  de- 
<Teed  that  the  assistants  were  to  act  in  a  fixed  order,  and  aooooed- 
ing  to  a  determined  arrangement.  Everyone  could  know  wben 
the  turn  would  come  to  him,  and  which  of  the  cases  belonging 
to  him  it  would  affect ;  he  could  work  up  to  this  point,— he 
f^ould  prepare  himself.  But  now  the  innumerable  airears  bad 
heaped  themselves  up,  and  they  were  forced  to  resolve  to  select 
the  more  important  cases,  and  to  deal  with  them  out  of  order. 
But  with  a  pressure  of  important  affairs,  the  decision  as  to 
which  matter  has  the  more  weight,  is  difficult,  and  selection 
leaves  room  for  favour.  Now,  another  critical  case  occurred. 
The  Referent  tormented  both  himself  and  the  court  with  a 
difficult  involved  a£^r,  and  at  last  no  one  was  foimd  willing 
to  take  up  the  judgment.  The  parties  had  come  to  an  aeree- 
mcnt,  had  separated,  had  died,  had  changed  their  minds. 
Hence  they  resolved  to  take  m  hand  only  the  cases  of  which 
they  were  reminded.  They  wished  to  be  convinced  of  the 
continued  obstinacy  of  the  parties,  and  hence  was  given  an 
introduction  to  the  greatest  defects,  for  he  who  commends  his 
affiurs,  must  commend  them  to  somebody,  and  to  whom  can 
one  commend  them  better,  than  to  him  who  has  them  already 
in  his  hands?  To  keep  this  one  regularly  secret  was  im- 
possible ;  for  how  could  he  remain  concealed  with  so  many 
subordinates,  all  acquainted  with  the  matter  ?  If  acceleration 
is  requested,  fiivour  may  well  be  requested  likewise,  for  the  Yerj 
fact  that  people  urge  their  cause,  shows  that  they  consider  it 
just.  This  will  perhaps  not  be  done  in  a  direct  manner,  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  first  done  through  subordinates ;  these  must 
be  gained  over,  and  thus  an  introduction  is  given  to  all  sorts 
of  intrigues  and  briberies. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  following  his  own  impulse,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  Frederic,  first  directed  his  attention  to  arms  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Imperial 
Chamber ;  traditional  wrongs,  introduced  abuses  had  not  re- 
mained unknown  to  him.  Even  here  something  was  to  be 
stirred  up,  shaken,  and  done.  Without  inquiring  whether  tA 
was  his  imperial  right,  without  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a 
happy  result,  he  proposed  a  revival  of  the  "  visitation,"  and 
hastened  its  opening.  For  one  himdred  and  sixty  years  no 
reg^ar  ''  visitation''  had  taken  place ;  a  monstrous  chaos  of 
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papers  lay  swelled  up  and  inereasea  every  year,  since  tlio 
Bcventeen  assessors  were  not  even  able  to  despatch  tlie  current 
business.  Twenty  thousand  processes  were  heaped  up ;  sixty 
could  be  settled  every  year,  and  double  that  number  was 
brought  forward.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  small  number  of  revi- 
sions that  awaited  the  "  visitators," — ^they  were  estimated  at 
fifty  thousand.  Many  other  abuses,  in  addition  to  this,  hin- 
dered the  course  of  justice ;  but  the  most  critical  matter  of  all 
was  the  personal  delinquency  of  some  assessors,  which  appeared 
in  the  backgroimd. 

When  I  was  about  to  go  to  Wetzlar,  the  "visitation"  had 
been  already  for  some  years  in  operation,  the  parties  accused 
had  been  suspended  from  office,  the  investigation  had  been 
carried  a  long  way;  and  because  the  masters  and  commis- 
sioners of  German  political  law  could  not  let  pass  this  oppor- 
timity  of  exhibiting  their  sagacity  and  devoting  it  to  the 
common  weal,  several  profound,  well-designed  works  appeared, 
from  which  every  one,  who  possessed  only  some  preparatory 
Knowledge,  could  derive  solid  instruction.  When  on  this  occa- 
sion they  went  back  into  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
the  books  written  upon  it,  it  was  striking  to  me  how  ^e  mon- 
strous condition  of  this  thoroughly  diseased  body,  which  was 
kept  alive  by  a  miracle  alone,  was  the  very  thing  that  most 
suited  the  learned.  For  the  venerable  German  industry, 
which  was  more  directed  to  the  collection  and  development  of 
details  than  to  results,  found  here  an  inexhaustible  impulse  to 
new  employment,  and  whether  the  empire  was  opposed  to  the 
Emperor,  die  lesser  to  the  greater  estates,  or  the  Catholics  to 
the  Protestants,  there  was  necessarily  always,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  interest,  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  always  an 
occasion  for  new  contests  and  controversies. 

Since  I  had  rendered  all  these  older  and  newer  circumstances 
as  present  to  my  mind  as  possible,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
promise  myself  much  pleasure  from  my  abode  at  Wetzlar. 
1'he  prospect  of  finding  in  a  city,  which  was  indeed  well  situ- 
ated, but  small  and  iU-built,  a  double  world ;  first  the  domestic, 
old  traditional  world,  then  a  foreign  new  one,  authorized  to 
scrutinize  the  other  with  severity, — a  judging  and  a  judged 
mbunal ;  many  an  inhabitant  in  fear  and  anxiety,  lest  he 
might  also  be  drawn  into  the  impending  investigation ;  persons 
of  consideration,  long  held  in  respect,  convicted  of  the  meet 
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soandolous  misdeeds,  and  marked  out  for  disgraceful  punish 
ment ; — all  this  together  made  the  most  dismal  picture,  anJ 
could  not  lure  me  to  go  deeper  into  a  business,  which,  inYolyed 
in  itself,  seemed  so  much  perplexed  by  wrong. 

That,  excepting  the  German  civil  and  public  law,  I  shoulct 
iind  nothing  remarkable  in  the  scientific  way,  that  I  sbonld 
bo  without  all  poetical  communication,  I  thought  I  could  fore- 
see, when,  after  some  delay,  the  desire  of  altering  my  situation 
more  than  impulse  to  knowledge  led  me  to  this  spot.  But 
how  surprised  I  was,  when,  instead  of  a  crabbed  society,  a  third 
academical  life  sprang  towards  me.  At  a  large  table  d'hSte  I 
found  a  number  of  yoimg  lively  people,  nearly  all  subordinates 
to  the  commission  ;  they  gave  me  a  friendly  reception,  and  the 
very  first  day  it  remained  no  secret  to  me  that  they  had  cheered 
their  noon-meetings  by  a  romantic  fiction.  With  much  wit 
and  cheerfulness  they  represented  a  table  of  knights.  At  the 
top  sat  the  grand-master,  by  his  side  the  chancellor,  then  the 
most  important  officers  of  the  state ;  now  followed  the  knights, 
according  to  their  seniority.  Strangers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
^•isited,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  places,  and 
to  these  the  conversation  was  almost  imintelligible,  because  the 
language  of  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  chivalric  expres- 
sions, was  enriched  with  many  allusions.  To  every  one  a  name 
with  an  epithet  was  assigned.  Me  they  called  "  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  the  honest.'*  The  former  I  earned  by  the  atten- 
tion to  the  gallant  German  patriarch,  the  latter  by  my  upright 
affection  and  devotion  for  the  eminent  men  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted.  To  the  Count  von  Kielnumnsegg  I  was  much 
indebted  during  this  residence.  He  was  the  most  serious  of  all, 
highly  clever,  and  to  be  relied  on.  There  was  Von  Gou6,  9 
man  hard  to  be  deciphered  and  described,  a  blimt,  kind^ 
quietly  reserved  Hanoverian  figure.  He  was  not  wanting  in. 
talent  of  various  kinds.  It  was  conjectured  concerning  hink 
that  he  was  a  natural  son ;  he  loved,  besides,  a  certain  myste- 
rious deportment,  and  concealed  his  most  peculiar  wishes  and 
plans  under  various  eccentricities,  as  indeed  he  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  very  soul  of  the  odd  confederation  of  knights,. 
mthout  having  striven  to  attain  the  post  of  grand-master. 
On  the  contrary,  when,  just  at  this  time,  the  head  of  the 
knighthood  departed,  he  caused  another  to  be  elected,  and. 
through  him  exercised  his  influence.    Thus  he  managed  so  t» 
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direct  several  little  trifles,  that  they  appearec  of  importance^ 
and  could  be  carried  out  in  mythical  forms.  But  with  all  this 
no  serious  purpose  could  be  remarked  in  him,-^he  was  only 
eoncemed  to  get  rid  of  the  tedium  which  he  and  his  colleagues, 
during  their  protracted  occupation,  necessarily  felt,  and  to  fill 
up  the  empty  space,  if  only  with  cobwebs.  For  the  rest,  this 
mythical  caricature  was  carried  on  with  great  external  serious- 
ness, and  no  one  found  it  ridiculous  S  a  certain  Tm'11  YrB& 
treated  as  a  castle,  and  the  miller  as  lord  of  the  fortress,  if 
the  "  Four  Sons  of  Haimon  "  was  declared  a  canonical  book, 
;md  on  the  occasion  of  ceremonies,  extracts  firom  it  were 
read  with  veneration.  The  dubbing  of  knights  took  place 
with  traditional  symbols,  borrowed  from  several  orders  of 
knighthood.  A  chief  motive  for  jest  was  the  fact,  that  what 
was  manifest  was  treated  as  a  secret ;  the  afiair  was  carried 
on  publicly,  and  yet  nothing  was  to  be  said  about  it.  The 
list  of  the  whole  body  of  knights  was  printed  with  as  much 
importance  as  a  calendar  of  the  Imperial  diet,  and  if  &milies 
ventured  to  scoff  at  this,  and  to  declare  the  whole  matter 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  they  were  punished  by  an  intrigue  being 
carried  on  imtil  a  solemn  husband  or  near  relation  was  induced 
to  join  the  company  and  to  be  dubbed  a  knight ;  for  Uien 
there  was  a  splendid  burst  of  malicious  joy  at  the  annoyance 
of  the  connexions. 

Into  this  chivalric  state  of  existence  another  strange  order 
liad  insinuated  itself,  which  was  to  be  philosophical  and  mys- 
tical, and  had  no  name  of  its  own.  The  first  degree  was  called 
the  "  Transition,"  the  second  the  "  Transition's  transition," 
the  third  the  "  Transition's  transition  to  the  transition,"  and 
the  fourth  the  "  Transition's  transition  to  the  transition'^ 
transition."  To  interpret  the  high  sense  of  this  series  ot 
degrees  was  now  the  duty  of  the  initiated,  and  this  was  done 
according  to  the  standard  of  a  little  printed  book,  in  which 
these  strange  words  were  explained,  or  rather  amplified,  in  a 
manner  stiU  more  strange.  Occupation  with  these  things  wa& 
th^  most  desirable  pastime.  The  folly  of  Behrisch  and  the 
I)erYerslty  of  Lenz  seemed  here  to  have  united  themselves ;  I 
only  repeat  that  not  a  trace  of  purpose  was  to  be  found  behind 
these  veils. 

Although  I  very  readily  took  part  in  such  fooleries,  had  first 
brought  into  order  the  extracts  from  "  The  Four  Sons  of  Hai- 
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mon,"  made  proposals  how  they  shoidd  be  read  on  feasts  and 
eolemn  occasions,  and  even  understood  how  to  deliver  them 
myself  with  great  emphasis,  I  had,  nevertheless,  grown  weary  of 
such  things  before,  and  therefore  as  I  missed  my  Frankfort  and  « 
Darmstadt  circles,  I  was  highly  pleased  to  have  found  Gkytter, 
who  attached  himself  to  me  with  honest  affection,  and  to  whom 
I  showed  in  return  a  hearty  good- will.  His  turn  of  mind  was 
delicate,  clear,  and  cheerful,  his  talents  were  practised  and 
well  regulated,  he  aimed  at  French  elegance,  and  was  pleased 
with  that  part  of  English  literature  which  is  occupied  with 
moral  and  agreeable  subjects.  We  passed  together  many 
pleasant  hours,  in  which  we  communicated  to  each  other  our 
knowledge,  plans,  and  inclinations.  He  excited  me  to  many 
little  works,  especially  as,  being  in  connexion  with  the  peopEle 
of  Gottingen,  he  desired  some  of  my  poems  for  £oie*8 
Almanach, 

I  thus  came  into  contact  witlrthose,  who,  young  and  foil  ol 
talent,  held  themselves  together,  and  afterwards  effected  so 
iiuch  and  in  such  various  ways.  The  two  Counts  Stolberg, 
Burger,  Yoss,  Holty,  and  others  were  assembled  in  £edth  and 
spirit  around  Klopstock,  whose  influence  extended  in  every 
direction.  In  such  a  poetical  circle,  which  more  and  more 
extended  itself,  was  developed  at  the  same  time  with  such 
manifold  poetical  merits,  another  turn  of  mind,  to  which  I  ean 
ffive  no  exactly  proper  name.  It  might  be  called  the  need  of 
mdependence,  which  always  arises  in  time  of  peace,  and  ex- 
actly when,  properly  speaking,  one  is  not  dependent.  In  war 
we  bear  the  rude  force  as  weU  as  we  can,  we  feel  ourselves 
physically  and  economically,  but  not  morally,  wounded ;  the 
constraint  shames  no  one,  and  it  is  no  disgraceful  service  to 
serve  the  time ;  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suffer  from  foes  and 
friends;  we  have  wishes,  but  no  particular  views.  In  peaoe« 
on  the  contrary,  man's  love  of  freedom  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  more  free  one  is,  the  more  free  one 
wishes  to  be.  We  will  not  tolerate  anything  over  us ;  we  will 
not  be  restrained,  no  one  shall  be  restrained ;  and  this  tender, 
nay,  morbid  feeling,  appears  in  noble  soids  under  the  form,  oi 
justice.  This  spirit  and  feeling  then  showed  itself  ever3rwhere^ 
and  just  because  few  were  oppressed,  it  was  wished  to  fieo 
even  these  from  temporary  oppression,  and  thus  arose  a  certain 
moral  feud,  a  mixture  of  individuals  with  the  government 
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which,  with  laudable  beginnings,  led  to  inevitably  unfortunate 
results. 

Voltaire,  by  the  protection  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
family  of  Galas,  had  excited  great  attention  and  made  himself 
respected.  In  Germany  the  attempt  of  Lavater  against  the 
Landvogt  (sheriff  of  the  province)  had  been  almost  more  striking 
and  important.  The  sesthetical  feeling,  united  with  youthful 
courage,  strove  forward,  and  as,  shortly  before,  persons  had 
studied  to  obtain  offices,  they  now  began  to  act  as  overlookers 
of  those  in  office;  and  Uie  time  was  near  when  the  dramatist 
and  novelist  loved  best  to  seek  their  villains  among  ministers 
and  official  persons.  Hence  arose  a  world,  half  real,  half 
imaginary,  of  action  and  reaction,  in  which  we  afterwards  lived 
to  see  the  most  violent  imputations  and  instigations,  which 
the  writers  of  periodical  publications  and  journals  with  a 
sort  of  passion  allowed  themselves  under  the  garb  of  justice, 
and  went  to  work  the  more  irresistibly,  as  they  made  the  public 
believe  that  it  was  itself  the  true  tribunal — a  foolish  notion, 
as  no  public  has  an  executive  power,  and  in  dismembered 
Germany  public  opinion  neither  benefited  nor  injured  any  one. 

Among  us  young  people  there  was  indeed  nothing  to  be 
traced,  which  could  have  been  culpable,  but  a  certain  similar 
notion,  composed  of  poetry,  morality,  and  a  noble  striving, 
and  which  was  harmless  but  yet  fruitless,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  us. 

By  his  Hermanri'S'ScJilacht^*  and  the  dedication  of  it  to 
oseph  the  Second,  Klopstock  had  produced  a  wonderftd  ex- 
citement. The  Germans  who  freed  themselves  from  Homan 
oppression  were  nobly  and  powerfully  represented,  and  tliis 
pictuie  was  well  suited  to  awaken  the  self-feeling  of  a  nation. 
But  because  in  peace  patriotism  really  consists  only  in  this , 
that  every  one  sweeps  his  pwn  door,  minds  his  own  business, 
and  learns  his  own  lesson,  that  it  may  go  well  with  his  house, 
— so  did  the  feeling  for  fatherland,  excited  by  Klopstock,  find 
no  object  on  which  it  could  exercise  itself.  Frederic  had 
saved  the  honour  of  one  part  of  the  Germans  against  an  united 
world,  and  every  member  of  the  nation,  by  applause  and  reve- 
rence of  this  great  prince,  was  allowed  to  share  in  his  victory; 
but  what  was  to  come  of  this  excited,  warlike  spirit  of  defi- 

*  The  fight  of  Hermann,  the  ''  Arminius  "  oi  Tacitos,  against  the 
RomanB. — Trams, 
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ance?  wLat  direction  should  it  take,  and  wliat  eSed  pro- 
duce ?  At  first  it  was  merely  a  poetical  form,  and  the  Bongp 
culous,  vfere  accumulated  through  this  impulse,— this  incite- 
ment. There  were  no  external  enemies  to  fight ;  so  people 
made  tyrants  for  themselves,  and  for  this  purpose  princes  iad 
their  servants  were  obliged  to  bestow  their  figures,  first  odIt 
in  general  outline,  but  gradimlly  with  particulars.  Here  it 
was  that  poetry  attached  itself  with  vehemence  to  that  iniar- 
ference  with  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  Uamed 
above ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  poems  of  that  time  wrltUMi 
in  a  spirit  by  which  everything  of  a  higher  order,  whetiier 
monarchical  or  aristocratic,  is  abolished. 

For  my  own  part,  I  continued  to  make  poetry  the  espresaion 
of  my  own  whims  and  feelings.  Little  poems  like  the  ''  Wan- 
derer "  belong  to  this  time ;  they  were  mserted  in  the  CfoUm- 
gen  Musencdmanach,  But  fi-om  whatever  of  the  aboye-men- 
tioned  mania  had  worked  itself  into  me,  I  shortly  endeavoured 
to  free  myself  in  GotzvonBerlichingen^  since  I  described  how  in 
disordered  times  this  bravo,  well-thinking  man  resolves  to  take 
the  place  of  the  law  and  the  executive  power,  but  is  in  despair 
when,  to  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  recognises  and  re- 
veres, he  appears  in  an  equivocal  light,  and  even  rebeUiooB. 

By  Klopstock's  odes,  it  was  not  so  much  the  Nortbeni 
mythology  as  the  nomenclature  of  the  divinities,  that  bad 
been  iijctroduced  into  German  poetry ;  and  although  I  gladly 
made  use  of  everything  else  that  was  ofiered  me,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  use  this,  for  the  following  causes :  I  had  long 
become  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  the  Edda,  fixun  tlie 
preface  to  Mallet's  Danish  History,  and  had  at  once  made  myself 
master  of  them.  They  belonged  to  those  tales  which,  when 
asked  by  a  company,  I  most  willingly  related.  Herder  put 
Besenius  into  my  hands,  and  made  me  better  acquainted  with 
the  heroic  sagas.  But  all  these  things,  worthy  as  I  held 
them,  I  could  not  bring  within  the  circle  of  my  own  poetic 
faculty.  Nobly  as  they  excited  my  imagination,  they  never- 
theless entirely  withdrew  themselves  from  the  sensuous  per* 
ception,  while  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  changed  by  the 
greatest  artists  in  the  world  into  visible,  easily  imiigt^v^ 
forms,  stni  existed  before  our  own  eyes  in  abundance.  GkklB 
m  general  I  did  not  allow  ofben  to  appear,  because,  at  all 
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events,  they  had  their  abode  out  of  the  Nature,  which  I  under* 
stood  how  to  imitate.  What  now  could  have  induced  to  sub- 
stitute Woden  for  Jupiter,  and  Thor  for  Mars,  and  instead 
of  the  Southern,  accurately  described  figures,  to  introduce 
forms  of  mist,  nay,  mere  verbal  sounds,  into  my  poems? 
On  the  one  side,  they  were  related  to  the  equally  formless 
heroes  of  Ossian,  only  they  were  ruder  and  more  gigantic ; 
on  liie  other,  I  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  cheerfiil 
tale ;  for  the  humoristic  vein  which  iims  through  the  whole 
Northern  mythus,  was  to  me  highly  pleasing  and  remarkable. 
It  appeared  to  me  the  only  one  which  jests  with  itself 
throughout, — ^wondrous  giants,  magicians,  and  monsters  op 
posed  to  an  odd  dynasty  of  gods,  and  only  occupied  in  leading 
astray  and  deriding  the  highest  persons  during  their  govern- 
ment, while  they  beaten  them,  besides,  with  disgraceful  and 
inevitable  destruction. 

I  felt  a  similar  if  not  an  equal  interest  for  the  Indian  fables, 
which  I  at  first  learned  to  know  fix)m  Dapper's  Travels,  and 
likewise  added  with  great  pleasure  to  my  store  of  tales.  In 
subsequent  repetitions  I  succeeded  especially  with  the  Altar 
of  Ham ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  persons 
in  this  tale,  the  ape  Hannemann  remained  the  favorite  of  my 
l)ublic.  But  even  these  imformed  and  over-formed  monsters 
<»ould  not  satisfy  me  in  a  true  poetic  sense ;  they  lay  too  far 
from  the  truth,  towards  which  my  mind  unceasingly  strove. 

But  against  all  these  goblins,  so  repulsive  to  art,  my  sense 
lor  the  beautiful  was  to  be  protected  by  liie  noblest  power. 
Always  fortunate  is  that  epoch  in  a  literature  when  the  great 
■svorks  of  the  past  again  rise  up  as  if  thawed,  and  come  into 
jiotice,  because  they  then  produce  a  perfectly  fi*esh  effect. 
rWen  the  Homeric  fight  rose  again  quite  new  to  us,  and  in- 
deed quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  highlyvfavoured 
such  an  appearance ;  for  the  constant  reference  to  nature  had 
at  last  the  effect,  that  we  learned  to  regard  even  the  works  of 
the  ancients  from  this  side.  What  several  travellers  had  done 
lor  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  others  had  done  for 
Homer.  By  Guys  the  matter  was  introduced ;  Wood  gave 
it  an  impulse.  A  Gottingen  review  of  the  original  work, 
which  was  at  first  very  rare,  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
design,  and  taught  us  how  far  it  had  been  carried  out.  Wo 
uow  no  longer  saw  in  those  poems  a  strained  and  infiatpd 
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heroism,  but  the  reflected  truth  of  a  primeval  present^  and 
sought  to  bring  this  as  closely  to  us  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  we  could  not  give  our  assent,  when  it  was  maintained 
that  in  order  rightly  to  imderstand  the  Homeric  natures,  one 
must  make  oneseli'  apquainted  with  the  wild  races  and  their 
manners,  as  described  by  the  travellers  in  new  worlds ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Homeiic  poems  as  at  a  higher  grade  of  culture, 
-—perhaps  higher  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  could  have 
enjoyed.  But  that  maxim  was  nevertheless  in  harmony  wi& 
the  prevailing  confession  of  nature,  and  so  &t  we  let  it  pass. 

With  all  these  occupations,  which  were  related  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  higher  sense,  as  weU  as  mosfe 
nearly  and  deai-ly  to  poetry,  I  was  nevertheless  forced  every 
day  to  experience  that  I  was  residing  in  Wetzlar.  The  con- 
versation on  the  situation  of  the  business  of  the ''  Visitation,'* 
and  its  ever-increasing  obstacles,  the  discovery  of  new  ofienoes, 
was  heard  every  hour.  Here  was  the  holy  Boman  Empire 
once  more  assembled,  not  for  mere  outward  forms,  but  for  an 
occupation  which  penetrated  to  the  very  depths.  But  even 
here  that  half-empty  banqueting-hall  on  the  coronation-day 
occurred  to  me,  where  the  bidden  guests  remained  without, 
because  they  were  too  proud.  Here,  indeed,  they  had  come,  but 
even  worse  symptoms  were  to  be  seen.  The  waut  of  coherence 
in  the  whole,  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  parts,  were  o(m- 
tinually  apparent ;  and  it  remained  no  secret  that  princes  had 
conndentially  communicated  to  each  other  this  notion,  that 
they  must  see  whether,  on  this  occasion,  something  could  not 
be  gained  from  the  supreme  authority. 

What  a  bad  impression  the  petty  detail  of  all  the  anecdotes 
of  neglects  and  delays,  of  injustices  and  corruptions,  most 
make  upon  a  young  man  who  desired  what  was  good,  and 
with  this  view  cultivated  his  mind,  every  honest  person  will 
feel.  Under  such  circumstances,  where  was  a  reverence  fbr 
the  law  and  the  judge  to  arise  ?  Even  if  the  greatest  confi- 
dence had  been  placed  in  the  eflfects  of  the  "  Visitation,"*-^ 
it  could  have  been  believed  that  it  would  fiilly  accomplish  its 
high  purpose, — ^there  was  still  no  remedy  to  be  foimd  here  fbr 
a  joyous,  inwardly-striving  youth.  The  formalities  of  the 
proceeding  all  tended  towards  delay ;  if  any  one  desired  te 
CO  anything,  and  to  be  of  any  importance,  lie  was  obliged 
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to  serve  the  party  in  the  wrong — always  the  accu&ecU- €uid 
to  be  skilled  in  the  fencing-art  of  twisting  and  evading. 

Since,  amid  this  distraction,  I  could  not  succeed  in  any 
eesthetic  labours,  I  again  and  again  lost  myself  in  SBsthetio 
speculations,  as  indeed  all  theorising  indicates  a  defect  or 
stagnation  of  productive  power.  Before  with  Merk,  now 
Avith  Gotter,  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  maxims  according 
to  which  one  might  go  to  work  in  production.  But  neither 
with  me  nor  with  them  would  it  succeed.  Merk  was  a  sceptic 
and  eclectic ;  Gotter  adhered  to  such  examples  as  pleased 
him  the  most.  The  Sulzer  theory  was  published  more  for 
the  amateur  than  the  artist.  In  this  sphere  moral  effects  are 
required  above  all  things ;  and  here  at  once  arises  a  dissension 
between  the  class  that  produces  and  that  which  uses;  for 
a  good  work  of  art  can,  and  will  indeed,  have  moral  conse- 
quences ;  but  to  require  moral  ends  of  the  artist,  is  to  destroy 
his  profession. 

What  the  ancients  had  said  on  these  important  subjects  I 
had  read  industriously  for  some  years,  by  skips,  at  least,  if  not 
in  regular  order.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Longinus — ^none 
were  unconsidered ;  but  this  did  not  help  me  in  the  least,  for  all 
these  men  presupposed  an  experience  which  I  lacked.  They 
led  me  into  a  world  infinitely  rich  in  works  of  art ;  they  un- 
folded the  merits  of  excellent  poets  and  orators,  of  most  of 
whom  the  names  alone  are  left  us,  and  convinced  me  but  too 
well  that  a  great  abundance  of  objects  must  lie  before  us 
ere  we  can  think  upon  them;  that  one  must  first  accom- 
plish something  oneself,  nay,  fail  in  something,  to  learn  to 
know  one's  own  capacities,  and  those  of  others.  My  acquaints* 
ance  with  so  much  that  was  good  in  those  old  times,  was 
only  according  to  school  and  book,  and  by  no  means  vital, 
since,  even  with  the  most  celebrated  orators,  it  was  striking 
that  they  had  altogether  formed  themselves  in  life,  and  that 
one  could  never  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  character 
as  artists,  without  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  their  disposition.  With  the  poets  this  seemed 
less  to  be  the  case ;  and  thus  the  result  of  all  my  thoughts 
and  endeavours  was  the  old  resolution  to  investigate  inner 
and  outer  nature,  and  to  allow  her  to  rule  herself  in  loving 
imitation. 

For  these  operations,  which  rested  in  me  neither  day  nor 
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Qi^t,  lay  before  me  two  great,  iiay,  monstrous  materials,  the 
wealth  of  which  I  had  only  to  prize,  in  order  to  produce  some- 
thing  of  iinpoi-tance.  There  was  the  older  epoch,  into  which 
falls  the  life  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  and  the  modem  ona, 
the  unhappy  bloom  of  which  is  depicted  in  Werther.  Of  the 
historical  preparation  to  that  fii*st  work  I  have  already  spoken; 
the  ethical  occasions  of  the  second  shall  now  be  introduced. 

The  resolution  to  preser\^c  my  internal  nature  aocordiiig 
to  its  peculiarities,  and  to  let  external  nature  influence  me 
according  to  its  qualities,  impelled  me  to  the  strange  fil«iwqmt 
in  which  Wertlier  is  designed  and  written.  I  sought  to  fiee 
myself  internally  from  aJI  that  was  foreign  to  me,  to  zegard 
the  external  mth  love,  and  to  allow  all  beings,  from,  man 
downwards,  as  low  as  they  were  comprehensible,  to  act  upon 
me,  each  after  its  ovnx  kind.  Thus  arose  a  wonderful  affinity 
with  the  single  objects  of  nature,  and  a  hearty  concord,  a  har- 
mony with  the  whole,  so  that  every  change,  whether  of  place  and 
region,  or  of  the  times  of  the  day  and  year,  or  whateyer  else 
could  happen,  affected  me  in  the  deepest  manner.  The  glance 
of  the  painter  associated  itself  to  that  of  the  poet,  the  beaotifbl 
rural  landscape,  animated  by  the  pleasant  river,  increased  my 
love  of  solitude,  and  fiivoured  my  silent  observations  as  they 
extended  on  all  sides. 

But  since  I  had  left  the  family  circle  in  Sesenheim,  and 
again  my  &mily  circle  at  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  a  Yaomnc 
had  remained  in  my  bosom  which  I  veas  not  able  to  fiU  up ;  I 
therefore  found  myself  in  a  situation  where  the  inclinatiana,  if 
they  appear  in  any  degree  veiled,  gradually  steal  upon  uus,  and 
can  render  abortive  all  our  good  resolutions. 

And  now,  when  the  author  has  attained  this  step  of  hi* 
undertaking,  he  for  the  first  time  feels  light-hearted  in  his 
labour,  since  from  henceforward  this  book  first  becomes  "what  it 
properly  ought  to  be.  It  has  not  been  annoimced  as  an  inde- 
pendent work ;  it  is  much  more  designed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of 
an  author*s  life,  to  complete  much  that  is  fragmentary,  and  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  lost  and  forgotten  ventures.  But  what 
is  already  done  neither  should  nor  can  be. repeated,  and. the 
poet  would  now  vainly  call  upon  those  darkened  powers  of  the 
soul,  vainly  ask  of  them  to  render  present  again  those  chavaa- 
ing  circumstances,  which  rendered  the  period  in  T^hTi^lml  g^ 
agreeable  to  hioi.     Fortunately  the  genius  had  akeady  pro» 
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vided  for  that,  and  had  impelled  him,  in  the  vigorous  j)eriod 
of  youth,  to  hold  fast,  describe,  and  with  sufficient  boldness 
and  at  the  favourable  hour  publicly  to  exhibit  that  which  had 
immediately  gone  by.  That  the  little  book  We^-ther  is  here 
meant,  requires  no  further  indication,  but  something  is  to  be 
gradually  revealed,  both  of  the  persons  introduced  in  it  and 
the  views  which  it  exhibits. 

Among  the  young  men,  who,  attached  to  the  embassy,  had 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  fiitm'e  career  of  office,  was  one 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  call  only  the  "  Bridegroom." 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  calm,  agreeable  deportment, 
clearness  of  views,  definiteness  both  in  speaking  and  in  acting. 
His  cheerful  activity,  his  persevering  industry  so  much  recom- 
mended him  to  his  superiors,  that  an  appointment  at  an  early 
period  was  promised  him.  Being  justified  by  this,  he  ventured 
to  betroth  himself  to  a  lady,  who  fully  corresponded  to  his  tone 
of  mind  and  his  wishes.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
had  shown  herself  extremely  active  as  the  head  of  a  nimierous 
young  family,  and  had  alone  sustained  her  father  in  his  widow- 
hood, so  that  a  fixture  husband  might  hope  the  same  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity,  and  expect  a  decided  domestic  felicity. 
Every  one  confessed,  without  having  these  selfish  ends  imme« 
diately  in  view,  that  she  was  a  desirable  lady.  She  belonged  to 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  inspire  ardent  passion,  are  neverthe- 
less formed  to  create  a  general  feeling  of  pleasure.  A  figure 
lightly  built  and  neatly  formed,  a  pure  healthy  temperament, 
with  a  glad  activity  of  life  resulting  from  it,  an  imembarrassed 
management  of  the  necessities  of  the  day — all  these  were  given 
her  together.  I  always  felt  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
qualities,  and  I  readily  associated  myself  to  those  who  possessed 
them ;  and  if  I  did  not  always  find  opportunity  to  render  them 
real  service,  I  rather  shared  with  them  than  with  others  the 
enjoyment  of  those  innocent  pleasures  which  youth  can  always 
find  at  hand,  and  seize  without  any  great  cost  or  eflfort. 
Moreover,  since  it  is  now  settled  that  ladies  decorate  them- 
selves only  for  each  other,  and  are  unwearied  among  each  other 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  their  adornments,  those  were  always 
the  most  agreeable  to  me,  who,  with  simple  purity,  give  their 
friend,  their  bridegroom,  the  silent  assurance  the  Jb  all  is  really 
done  for  him  alone,  and  that  a  whole  life  could  be  so  caxri^ 
on  without  much  circumstance  and  outlay 
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Such  persons  arc  not  too  much  occupied  with  themflelvef  ; 
they  haye  time  to  consider  the  external  world,  and  patienoa 
enough  to  direct  themselyes  according  to  it,  and  to  adapt 
themselyes  to  it ;  they  become  shrewd  and  sensible  without 
exertion,  and  require  but  few  books  for  their  cultiyatioii. 
Such  was  the  bride.*  The  bridegroom,  with  his  thorougbty 
upright  and  confiding  turn  of  mind,  soon  made  many  whom 
he  esteemed  acquainted  with  her ;  and  as  he  had  to  pass  the 
greatest  part  of  his  day  in  a  zealous  attention  to  businoM, 
was  pleased  when  his  betrothed,  after  the  domestic  toils  were 
ended,  amused  herself  otherwise,  and  took  social  recreation  in 
walks  and  rural  parties  with  friends  of  both  sexes.  Lottie 
— for  so  we  shall  call  her — ^was  unpretending  in  two  senses ; 
first,  by  her  nature,  which  was  rather  directed  to  a  geneial 
kindly  feeUng  than  to  particular  inclinations ;  and  then  she 
had  set  her  mind  upon  a  man  who,  being  worthy  of  her,  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  attach  his  fate  to  hers  for  life.  The 
most  cheerful  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround  her ;  nay,  if  it 
be  a  pleasing  sight  to  sec  parents  bestow  an  uninterrupted  care 
upon  their  children,  there  is  something  still  more  beautiM 
when  brothers  and  sisters  do  the  same  for  each  other.  In  the 
former  case  we  think  we  can  perceive  more  of  natural  impfolse 
and  social  tradition ;  in  the  latter,  more  of  choice  and  of  a 
free  exercise  of  feeling. 

The  new  comer,  perfectly  fi:ee  fi:om  all  ties,  and  careless  in 
the  presence  of  a  girl  who,  already  engaged  to  another,  oonld 
not  interpret  the  most  obliging  services  as  acts  of  courtship, 
and  could  take  the  more  pleasure  in  them  accordingly,  quietly 
went  his  way,  but  was  soon  so  drawn  in  and  rivetted,  that 
he  no  longer  knew  himself.  Indolent  and  dreamy,  because 
nothing  present  satisfied  him,  he  found  what  he  had  lacked 
in  a  female  friend,  who,  while  she  lived  for  the  whole  year, 
seemed  only  to  live  for  the  moment.  She  liked  him  much  as 
her  companion ;  he  soon  could  not  bear  her  absence,  as  she 
formed  for  him  the  connecting  link  with  the  every-day  world ; 
and  during  extensive  household  occupations,  they  were  inse-* 
parable  companions  in  the  fields  and  in  the  meadows,  in  ihe 
vegetable-ground  and  in  the  garden.  If  business  permitted, 
the  bridegroom  was  also  of  the  party ;  they  had  all  three  ae- 

*  Persons  betrothed  arc  m  Qerman  called  "bride"  and  "beide* 
groom."— TVa/w. 
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customed  themselves  to  each  other  without  intentioii,  and  did 
not  know  how  they  had  become  so  mutually  indispensable* 
During  the  splendid  summer  they  lived  through  a  real  Ger- 
man idyl,  to  which  the  fertile  land  gave  the  form  and  a  pure 
affection  the  poetry.  Wandering  through  ripe  corn-fields, 
they  took  delight  in  the  dewy  morning ;  fiie  song  of  the  lark, 
the  cry  of  the  quail,  were  pleasant  tones ;  sultry  hours  fol- 
lowed, monstrous  storms  came  on, — ^they  grew  more  and  more 
attached  to  each  other,  and  by  this  continuous  love  many  a 
little  domestic  annoyance  was  easily  extinguished.  And  thus 
one  ordinary  day  followed  another,  and  all  seemed  to  be  holi- 
days,— the  whole  calendar  should  have  been  printed  red.  He 
will  understand  me  who  recollects  what  was  predicted  by  the 
happily  unhappy  friend  of  the  "  New  Heloise : "  "  And  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  his  beloved,  he  will  break  hemp,  and  he  will 
wish  to  break  hemp  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
nay,  for  his  whole  life." 

I  can  say  but  little,  though  just  as  much  as  may.  be  neces- 
sary, respecting  a  young  man,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
but  too  often  mentioned.  This  was  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  the 
freely  and  tenderly  thinking  theologian.  He  also  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  an  embassy ;  his  form  was  pleasing,  of  a 
middle  height,  and  well  built ;  his  face  was  rather  roimd  than 
long ;  his  features  were  soft  and  calm,  and  he  had  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  handsome  blond  youth,  with  blue  eyes, 
rather  attractive  than  speaking.  His  dress  was  that  intro- 
duced in  Lower  Germany  in  imitation  of  the  English,— 4i  blue 
frock,  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  yellow  leather,  and  boots 
with  brown  tops.  The  author  never  visited  him,  noi'  saw  him 
at  his  own  residence,  but  often  met  him  among  his  friends. 
The  ex  J  ^ssions  of  this  young  man  were  moderate  but  kindly. 
He  took  interest  in  productions  of  the  most  different  kinds, 
and  esp  "xjially  loved  those  designs  and  sketches  in  which  the 
the  tranquil  character  of  solitary  spots  is  caught.  On  such 
occasions  he  showed  Gesner's  etchings,  and  encouraged  the 
amateurs  to  study  them.  In  all  that  mmnmery  and  knight- 
hood he  took  no  part,  but  lived  for  himself  and  his  own  senti- 
ments. It  was  said  he  had  a  decided  passion  for  the  wife  of 
one  of  lis  ftiends.  In  public  they  were  never  seen  together^ 
In  general  very  little  could  be  said  of  him,  except  l£at  he 
occupied  himself  with  English  literature.     As  the  son  of  au 
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opulent  man,  he  had  no  occasion  either  painfblN'  to  defvot) 
himself  to  business,  or  to  make  pressing  applications  for  an 
early  appointment. 

lliose  etchings  by  Gesner  increased  the  pleasure  and  inte- 
rest in  rural  objects,  and  a  little  poem,  which  we  passionately 
received  into  our  circle,  allowed  us  fix)m  henceforward  to  think 
of  nothing  else.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  necessarily  de- 
lighted every  one  at  that  grade  of  cultivation,  in  that  sphere  of 
thought.  Not  as  living  and  active,  but  as  a  departed,  vanished 
existence  was  described,  all  that  one  so  readily  looked  npon, 
that  one  loved,  prized,  sought  passionately  in  tiiie  present,  i» 
take  part  in  it  with  the  cheerfulness  of  youth.  Highdays  and 
holidays  in  the  country,  church  consecrations  and  fidrs,  the 
solemn  assemblage  of  the  elders  imder  the  village  linden-tree, 
supplanted  in  its  turn  by  the  lively  delight  of  youth  in 
dancing,  while  the  more  educated  cla!sses  show  their  sympa- 
thy. How  seemly  did  these  pleasures  appear,  moderated  aa 
they  were  by  an  excellent  country  pastor,  who  nnderatood 
how  to  smooth  down  and  remove  all  that  went  too  far,— -that 
gave  occasion  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Here  again  we  found 
an  honest  Wakefield,  in  his  well-known  circle,  yet  no  longer 
in  his  living  bodily  form,  but  as  a  shadow  recalled  by  the  soft 
mournful  tones  of  the  elegiac  poet.  The  very  thought  of  tfaia- 
picture  is  one  of  the  happiest  possible,  when  onoe  the  design 
is  formed  to  evoke  once  more  an  innocent  past  with  a  gracenii 
melancholy.  And  in  this  kindly  endeavour,  how  well  has  the 
Englishman  succeeded  in  every  sense  of  the  word !  I  shared 
the  enthusiasm  for  this  charming  poem  with  Gotter,  who  was 
more  felicitous  than  myself  with  the  translation  undertaken  by 
us  both ;  for  I  had  too  painfully  tried  to  imitate  in  ovx  kun- 
goage  the  delicate  significance  of  the  original,  and  thus  had 
well  agreed  with  single  passages,  but  not  with  the  whole. 

If  now,  as  they  say,  the  greatest  happiness  rests  on  a  sensa 
of  longing  {sehnsucht),  and  if  the  genuine  longing  can  only 
be  directed  to  something  imattainable,  everything  had  fBillen 
together  to  render  the  youth  whom  we  now  accompany  on 
his  wanderings  the  happiest  of  mortals.  An  affection  for 
one  betrothed  to  another,  the  effort  to  acquire  the  master- 
pieces of  foreign  literature  for  our  own,  the  endeavour  to  imi» 
tate  natural  objects,  not  only  with  words,  but  also  with  style 
and  pencil,  witiiout  any  proper  technical  knowledge,— -eacdi  of 
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diese  particulars  would  singly  have  sufficed  to  melt  the  heart 
and  oppress  the  hosom.  But,  that  the  sweetly  suffering  youth 
might  be  torn  out  of  this  state,  and  that  new  circumstances 
might  be  prepared  for  new  disquiet,  the  following  events 

occurred  :— 

Hopfner,  professor  of  law,  was  at  Giessen.  Re  was  ac- 
knowledged and  highly  esteemed  by  Merck  and  Schlosser  as 
clever  in  his  office,  and  as  a  thinking  and  excellent  man. 
I  had  long  ago  desired  his  acquaintance,  and  how,  when  these 
two  friends  thought  to  pay  him  a  visit,  to  negotiate  about 
some  literary  matters,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  likewise  go 
to  Giessen  on  this  opportunity.  Because,  however — as  gene- 
rally happens  with  fliie  wilfulness  of  glad  and  peaceful  times 
— ^we  could  not  easily  do  anything  in  the  direct  way,  but,. 
like  genuine  children,  sought  to  get  a  jest  even  out  of  what 
was  necessary,  I  was  now,  as  an  unknown  person,  to  appear 
in  a  strange  form,  and  once  more  satisfy  my  desire  to  appear 
disguised.  One  cheerful  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  went 
from  Wetzlar  along  the  Lahn,  up  the  charming  valley;: 
such  ramblings  again  constituted  my  greatest  feHcity.  I 
invented,  connected,  elaborated,  and  was  quietly  happy  and 
cheerful  with  myself;  I  set  right  what  the  ever-contradic- 
tory world  had  clumsily  and  confusedly  forced  upon  me. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  looked  out  for  Hopfher's 
residence,  and  knocked  at  his  study.  When  he  had  cried 
out,  "Come  in!'*  I  modestly  appeared  before  him  as  a 
student  who  was  going  home  from  the  universities,  and 
wished  on  his  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
worthy  men.  For  his  questions  as  to  my  more  intimate 
circumstances,  I  was  prepared ;  I  made  up  a  plausible,  pro- 
saic tale,  with  which  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  as  I  gave  myself 
out  for  a  jurist,  I  did  not  come  off  badly ;  for  I  well  knew 
his  merits  in  this  department,  and  also  that  he  was  occupied 
with  natural  law.  Conversation,  however,  sometimes  came 
to  a  stand,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  for  a  Stamm- 
btich,*  or  for  me  to  take  my  leave.  Nevertheless,  I  managed 
to  delay  my  departure,  as  I  expected  with  certainty  the 
arrival  of  Schlosser,  whose  pimctuality  was  well  known  to 

**  A  '^  Stammbuch  "  is  a  sort  of  album  for  autographs  and  short  oou- 
tributions. — Tram. 
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me.  He  came  in  reality,  and  after  a  aide  glance,  toA  IMe 
notice  of  me.  Hopfner,  however,  drew  me  into  conTeraft- 
tion,  and  showed  himself  throughout  as  a  hnmane  and  kindly 
man.  I  at  last  took  my  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  inn,  wtee 
I  exchanged  a  few  hurried  words  wiih  Merck,  and  awaited 
further  proceedings. 

The  friends  had  resolved  to  ask  Hopfiier  to  dinner,  andalflo 
that  Ohristian  Heinrich  Schmid  who  had  played  a  part,  thonj^ 
a  very  suhordinate  one,  in  German  literature.  For  him  tiko 
affair  was  really  designed,  and  he  was  to  be  pimished  in  a 
mirthful  manner.  When  the  guests  had  assembled  in  tiie 
dining-room,  I  asked,  througrh  Qie  waiter,  whether  the  gen- 
tlemen would  allow  me  to  dine  with  them.  Schlosser,  whom 
a  certain  earnestness  well  became,  opposed  this  proposition, 
because  they  did  not  wish  their  conversation  interrupted  by  a 
third  party.  But,  on  the  pressing  demand  of  the  waiter  and 
the  advocacy  of  Hop&er,  who  assured  the  other  that  I  was  a 
very  tolerable  person,  I  was  admitted,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meal  behaved  as  if  modest  and  abashed.  Sohloa- 
ser  and  Merck  nut  no  restraint  upon  themselves,  and  went  on 
about  many  subjects  as  freely  as  if  no  stranger  were  present. 
I  now  showed  myself  somewhat  bolder,  and  dfed  not  allow  wy- 
self  to  be  disturbed  when  Schlosser  threw  out  at  me  mneli 
that  was  in  earnest,  and  Merck  something  sarcastic ;  but  I 
directed  against  Schmid  all  my  darts,  whidi  fell  sharply  and 
surely  on  the  imcovered  places  which  I  well  knew. 

I  had  been  moderate  over  my  pint  of  table-wine,  bat  the 
gentlemen  ordered  better  wine  to  be  brought,  and  did  not  fiul  to 
give  me  some.  After  many  a£^irs  of  the  day  had  been  talked 
over,  conversation  went  into  general  matters,  and  the  question 
was  discussed,  which  will  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  are 
authors  in  the  world, — ^the  question,  namely,  whether  litera- 
ture was  rising  or  declining,  progressing  or  retrograding? 
This  question,  about  which  old  and  young,  those  commencing 
and  those  retiring,  seldom  agree,  was  discussed  with  cheerfbl- 
ness,  though  without  any  exact  design  of  coming  decidedly  to 
terms  about  it.  At  last  I  took  up  the  discourse,  and  «dd, 
^'  The  different  literatures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  seasons^ 
which  alternating  with  each  other,  as  in  nature,  bring  Ibrtii 
certain  phenomena,  and  assert  themselves  in  due  order. 
Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  any  epoch  of  a  hteratme  can  bo 
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praised  or  blamed  on  the  whole ;  especially  it  displeases  me 
when  certain  talents,  which  are  brought  out  by  their  time,  are 
raised  and  vaunted  so  highly,  while  others  are  censured  and 
depreciated.  The  throat  of  the  nightingale  is  excited  by  the 
spring,  but  at  the  same  time  also  that  of  the  cuckoo.  The 
butterflies,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the  gnats, 
which  are  so  painful  to  the  feeHngs,  are  called  into  being  by 
the  same  heat  of  the  sun.  If  this  were  duly  considered,  we 
should  not  hear  the  same  complaints  renewed  every  ten  years, 
and  the  vain  trouble  which  is  taken  to  root  out  this  or  that 
offensive  thing,  would  not  so  often  be  wasted."  The  party 
looked  at  me,  wondering  whence  I  had  got  so  much  wisdom 
and  tolerance.  I,  however,  continued  quite  calmly  to  compare 
literary  phenomena  with  natural  productions,  and  (I  know 
not  how)  came  to  the  moUusc(B,  of  which  I  contrived  to  set 
forth  all  sorts  of  strange  things.  I  said  that  there  were 
creatiu'es  to  whom  a  sort  of  body,  nay,  a  certain  figure,  could 
not  be  denied ;  but  that,  since  they  had  no  bones,  one  never 
knew  how  to  set  about  rightly  with  them,  and  they  were 
nothing  better  than  living  slime ;  nevertheless,  the  sea  must 
have  such  inhabitants.  Since  I  carried  the  simile  beyond 
its  due  limits  to  designate  Schmid,  who  was  present,  and 
that  class  of  characterless  litterateurs,  I  was  reminded  that 
a  simile  carried  too  far  at  last  becomes  nothing.  "  Well, 
then,  I  will  return  to  the  earth,"  I  replied, "  and  speak  of 
the  ivy.  As  these  creatiu-es  have  no  bones,  so  this  has 
no  tnmk;  but  wherever  it  attaches  itself,  it  likes  to  play 
the  chief  part.  It  belongs  to  old  walls,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  more  to  destroy ;  but  from  new  buildings  it  is  pro- 
perly removed.  It  sucks  up  the  goodness  of  the  trees ;  and 
is  most  insupportable  to  me  when  it  clambers  up  a  post,  and 
assm*es  me  that  this  is  a  living  trunk,  because  it  has  covered 
it  with  leaves." 

Notwithstanding  I  was  again  reproached  with  the  obscurity 
and  inapplicability  of  my  similes,  I  became  more  and  more 
warm  against  aU  parasitical  creatures,  and  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge of  nature  then  extended,  managed  the  affair  pretty  well* 
I  at  last  sang  a  vtvat  to  all  independent  men,  a  pereat  to  those 
who  forced  themselves  upon  Qiem,  seized  Hopfiier*s  hand 
after  dinner,  shook  it  violently,  declared  him  to  be  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  and  finally  embraced  both  him  and  the 
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Others  rigbt  heartily.  My  excellent  new  friend  though  hu 
was  really  dreaming,  until  Schlbsser  and  Mcrk  at  last  solved 
the  riddle ;  and  the  discovered  joke  difiused  a  general  hilarity, 
which  was  shared  by  Schmid  himself,  who  was  appeased  by 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  real  merits,  and  the  interest  we 
took  in  his  tastes. 

This  ingenious  introduction  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
animate  and  favour  the  literary  congress,  which  was  indeed, 
chiefly  kept  in  view.  Merck,  active  now  in  aesthetics,  now  ia 
literature,  now  in  commerce,  had  stimulated  the  well-thinking, 
well-informed  Schlosser,  whose  knowledge  extended  to  so  maw 
oranches,to  edit  the  Frankfort  Gelehrte  Anzeige  {Learned  AJL 
vertiser)  for  that  year.  They  had  associated  to  themselves 
HopJ&ier,  and  other  imiversity-men  in  Giessen,  a  meritorious 
schoolman.  Rector  Wenck  in  Darmstadt,  and  many  other  good 
men.  Every  one  of  them  possessed  enough  historical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  in  his  department,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  times  allowed  these  men  to  work  in  one  spirit.  The  hiunsii 
and  cosmopolitan  is  encouraged;  really  good  men  justlv 
celebrated  ore  protected  against  obtrusion  of  every  kind ;  their 
defence  is  undertaken  against  enemies,  and  especially  against 
scholars,  who  use  what  has  been  taught  them  to  the  detnineDt 
of  their  instructors.  Nearly  the  most  interesting  articles  axe 
the  critiques  on  other  periodical  publications,  the  Berlin  IMnwry 
{Bibliothek),  the  German  Mercury,  where  the  devemess  in  jo 
many  dep£ui;ments,  the  judgment  as  well  the  £Eumess  of  tiie 
papers,  is  rightly  admired. 

As  for  myself,  they  saw  well  enough  that  I  was  deficient  itt 
everything  that  belongs  to  a  critic,  properly  so  called.  My 
historical  knowledge  was  unconnected,  the  histories  of  tlie 
world,  science,  and  literature  had  only  attracted  me  by  epochs, 
the  objects  themselves  only  partially  and  in  masses.  My  capa- 
city of  giving  life  to  things,  and  rendering  them  present  to  me 
out  of  their  real  connexion,  put  mc  in  the  position  that  I  conld 
1)0  perfectly  at  home  in  a  certain  century  or  in  a  department 
of  science,  without  being  in  any  degree  instructed  as  to  what 
preceded  or  what  followed.  Thus  a  certain  theoretico-praotieal 
^ense  had  been  awakened  in  me,  by  which  I  could  give  aceoant 
of  things,  rather  as  they  should  be  than  as  they  were,  without 
any  proper  philosophical  connexion,  but  by  way  of  leaps.  To 
this  was  added  a  very  easy  power  of  apprehension^  and  a 
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friendly  reception  of  the  opinions  of  others,  if  they  did  not 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  convictions. 

That  literary  union  was  also  favoured  by  an  animated  cor- 
respondence, and  by  frequent  personal  communication,  which 
was  possible  from  the  vicinity  of  the  places.  He  who  had 
first  read  a  book  was  to  give  an  accoimt  of  it ;  often  another 
reviewer  of  the  same  book  was  found ;  the  affair  was  talked 
over,  connected  with  kindred  subjects,  and  if  at  last  a  certain 
result  had  been  obtained,  one  of  them  took  the  office  of  edit- 
ing. Thus  many  reviews  are  as  clever  as  they  are  spirited,  as 
pleasant  as  they  are  satisfactory.  I  often  had  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  matter ;  my  friends  also  permitted  me  to  jest  in 
^heir  works,  and  to  appear  independently  with  objects  to  which 
i  felt  myself  equal,  and  in  which  I  especially  took  interest.  In 
vain  should  I  endeavour,  either  by  description  or  reflection,  to 
recall  the  proper  spirit  and  sense  of  those  days,  if  the  two  yearn 
of  the  above-mentioned  periodical  did  not  furnish  me  with  the 
most  decisive  documents.  Extracts  from  passages,  in  which  I 
again  recognise  myself,  may  appear  in  future  in  their  proper 
place,  together  with  similar  essays. 

During  this  lively  interchange  of  knowledge,  opinions,  and 
con\-ictions,  I  very  soon  became  better  acquainted  withHopfiier, 
and  became  very  fond  of  him.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone  I  spoke 
with  him  about  subjects  connected  with  his  department,  which 
was  to  be  my  department  also ;  and  found  a  very  naturally 
connected  explanation  and  instruction.  I  was  not  then  as  yet 
plainly  conscious  that  I  could  learn  something  from  books  and 
conversation,  but  not  from  continuous  professional  lectures. 
A  book  allowed  me  to  pause  at  a  passage,  and  even  to  look 
back,  which  is  impossible  with  oral  delivery  and  a  teacher. 
Often  at  the  beginning  of  the  lectm-e,  some  thought  in  which 
I  indulged  laid  hold  of  me,  and  thus  I  lost  what  followed,  and 
altogether  got  out  of  the  connexion.  Thus  it  had  happened 
to  me  with  respect  to  the  lectures  on  jurisprudence ;  and  on 
this  account  I  could  take  many  opportunities  of  talking  with 
Hopfiier,  who  entered  very  readily  into  my  doubts  and  scruples, 
and  filled  up  many  gaps,  so  that  the  wish  arose  in  me  to  re- 
main with  him  at  Giessen,  and  derive  instruction  from  him, 
without  removing  myself  too  far  from  Wetzlar  inclinations. 
Against  this  wish  of  mine  my  two  friends  had  laboured,  first 
imconsciously,  but  afterwards  consciously ;  for  both  were  in  a 
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hurry,  not  only  to  leave  the  place  themselves,  bat  had  also  to 
interest  to  remove  me  from  the  spot. 

Schlosser  disclosed  to  me  that  he  had  formed,  first  a  friendly 
then  a  closer  connexion  with  my  sister,  and  that  he  was  looking 
about  for  an  early  appointment  that  he  might  be  united  to  her. 
This  explanation  surprised  me  to  some  degree,  although  I  ought 
to  have  found  it  out  long  ago  in  my  sister's  letters ;  but  we 
•asily  pass  over  that  which  may  hurt  the  good  opinion  which 
we  entertain  of  ourselves,  and  I  now  remarked  for  the  finfc 
time  that  I  was  really  jealous  about  my  sister ;  a  feeling  which  I 
concealed  from  myself  the  less,  as,  since  my  return  from  Stras- 
burg,  our  connexion  had  been  much  more  intimate.  How 
much  time  had  we  not  expended  in  communicating  eadi 
little  affair  of  the  heart,  love-matters,  and  other  nmtters,  which 
had  occurred  in  the  interval.  In  the  field  of  imagination  too, 
had  there  not  been  revealed  to  me  a  new  world,  into  which  I 
sought  to  conduct  her  also  ?  My  own  little  productions,  and 
a  far-extended  world-poetry,  was  gradually  to  be  made  known 
to  her.  Thus  I  made  for  her  impromptu  translations  of  those 
passages  of  Homer,  in  which  she  could  take  the  greatest  inte- 
rest- Clarke's  literal  translation  I  read  into  German,  as  well 
as  I  could;  my  version  generally  found  its  way  into  metrical 
turns  and  terminations,  and  the  liveliness  with  which  I  li^ 
apprehended  the  images,  the  force  with  which  I  expressed 
them,  removed  aU  the  obstacles  of  a  cramped  order  of  words ; 
what  I  gave  with  mind,  she  followed  with  mind  also.  We 
passed  many  hours  of  the  day  in  this  &shion ;  while,  if  her 
company  met,  the  Wolf  Fenris  and  the  Ape  Hannemann  were 
imanimously  called  for,  and  how  often  have  I  not  been  obliged 
to  repeat  circumstantially  how  Thor  and  his  comrades  were 
deluded  by  the  magical  giants !  Hence  from  these  fictions 
such  a  pleasant  impression  has  remained  with  me,  that  they 
belong  to  the  most  valuable  things  which  my  imagination  can 
recall.  Into  the  connexion  with  the  Darmstadt  people  I  had 
drawn  my  sister  also,  and  now  my  wanderings  and  occasional 
absence  necessarily  bound  us  closer  together,  as  I  discoursed 
with  her  by  letter  respecting  every  thing  that  occurred  to  me, 
communicated  to  her  every  little  poem,  if  even  only  a  note  of 
admiration,  and  let  her  first  see  all  the  letters  which  I  received, 
and  all  the  answers  which  I  wrote.  All  these  lively  impulses 
had  been  stopped  since  my  departure  from  Frankfort,  my 
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Bidence  at  Wetzlar  was  not  fertile  enough  for  such  a  corres- 
pondence, and,  moreover,  my  attachment  to  Charlotte  may 
have  infringed  upon  my  attentions  to  my  sister ;  enough,  she 
felt  herself  alone,  perhaps  neglected,  and  therefore  the  more 
readily  gave  a  hearing  to  the  honest  wooing  of  an  honourable 
man,  who,  serious  and  reserved,  estimable  and  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, had  passionately  bestowed  on  her  his  affections,  with 
which  he  was  otherwise  very  niggardly.  I  was  now  forced  to 
resign  myself  and  grant  my  friend  his  happiness,  though  I  did 
not  fail  in  secret  to  say  confidently  to  myself,  that  if  the  brother 
had  not  been  absent,  it  would  not  have  gone  so  well  with  the 
friend. 

My  friend  ana  probable  brother-in-law  was  now  very  anxious 
that  I  should  return  home,  because,  by  my  mediation,  a  freer 
intercourse  was  possible,  of  which  the  feelings  of  this  man,  so 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  tender  passion,  seemed  to  stand 
extremely  in  need.  Therefore,  on  his  speedy  departure,  he 
elicited  from  me  the  promise  that  I  would  immediately  follow 
im. 

Of  M^rck,  whose  time  was  free,  I  hoped  that  he  would  delay 
his  sojourn  in  Giessen,  that  I  might  be  able  to  pass  some  hours 
ol  the  day  with  my  good  Hopfher,  while  my  friend  employed 
his  time  on  the  Frankfort  Gelehrte  Anzeige  ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  as  my  brother-in-law  was  driven  from  the  uni- 
versity by  love,  he  was  driven  by  hate.  For  as  there  are  innate 
antipathies— just  as  certain  men  cannot  endure  cats,  while  this 
or  that  is  repugnant  to  the  soul  of  others,— so  was  Merk  a 
deadly  enemy  to  all  the  academical  citizens  (the  students), 
who  indeed  at  that  time,  at  Giessen,  took  delight  in  the  greatest 
rudeness.  For  me  they  were  well  enough ;  I  could  have  used 
them  as  masks  for  one  of  my  carnival  plays,  but  with  hJTn  the 
sight  of  them  by  day,  and  their  noise  by  night,  destroyed  every 
sort  of  good  humour.  He  had  spent  the  best  days  of  his 
youth  in  French  Switzerland,  and  had  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  intercourse  of  people  of  the  court,  world,  and  business, 
and  of  cultivated  litterateurs  ;  several  military  persons,  in  whom 
a  desire  for  mental  culture  had  been  awakened,  sought  his 
society,  and  thus  he  had  passed  his  life  in  a  very  cultivated 
circle.  That  the  rudeness  of  Ine  students  vexed  him,  was 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  his  aversion  from  them 
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WBB  really  more  passionate  than  became  a  sound  man,  nlthongh 
lie  often  made  me  laugh  by  his  witty  descriptions  of  their  moiu 
Btrous  appearance  and  behaviour.  Hop&er's  invitations  and 
my  persuasions  were  of  no  avail ;  I  was  obliged  to  depart  with 
him  as  soon  as  possible  for  Wetzlar. 

I  could  scarcely  wait  any  time,  till  I  had  introduced  him  to 
Charlotte,  but  his  presence  in  this  circle  did  me  no  good ;  for 
as  Mephistophelcs,  let  him  go  when  he  will,  hardly  brings  a 
blessing  wit&  him,  so  did -he,  by  his  indifference  towards  that 
beloved  person,  cause  me  no  joy,  even  if  he  did  not  make  me 
waver.  This  I  might  have  foreseen,  if  I  had  recollected  that 
it  was  exactly  those  slender,  dqlicate  persons,  who  diffiise  a 
lively  cheerfulness  aroimd  them,  without  making  further  pre- 
tensions, who  did  not  remarkably  please  him.  He  very  quickhr 
preferred  the  Juno-form  of  one  of  her  friends,  and  since  he 
lacked  time  to  form  a  close  connexion,  he  bitterly  blamed  me 
for  not  exerting  myself  to  gain  this  magnificent  figure,  eroe- 
eially  as  she  was  free  and  without  any  tie.  He  thought  that 
I  did  not  understand  my  own  advantage,  and  that  he  here- 
very  imwillingly — ^perceived  my  especial  taste  for  wasting  my 
time. 

K  it  is  dangerous  to  make  a  friend  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fections of  one's  beloved,  because  he  also  may  find  her  charm- 
ing and  desirable  ;  no  less  is  the  reverse  danger,  that  he  may 
perplex  us  by  his  dissent.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  case  here, 
for  I  had  too  deeply  impressed  upon  myself  the  picture  of  her 
amiability  for  it  to  be  so  easily  obliterated ;  but  his  presence 
and  his  persuasions  nevertheless  hastened  my  resolution  to 
leave  the  place.  He  represented  to  me  a  journey  on  the 
Ehine,  which  he  was  going  to  take  with  his  wife  and  son,  in 
the  most  glowing  colours,  and  excited  in  me  the  desire  to  see, 
at  last,  with  my  eyes  those  objects  of  which  I  had  oflten 
heard  with  envy.  Now,  when  he  had  departed,  I  separated 
myself  from  Charlotte  with  a  purer  conscience  inde^  than 
from  Frederica,  but  still  not  without  pain.  This  connezioii 
also  had  by  habit  and  indulgence  grown  more  passionate  than 
was  right  on  my  side,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  and  her 
bridegroom  kept  themselves  with  cheerfrdness  in  a  measoxe 
which  could  not  be  more  beautifrd  and  amiable,  and  the  secu^ 
rity  which  resulted  just  from  this  caused  me  to  forget  ereiy 
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danger.  I  could  not,  however,  conceal  ftam  myself  that  this 
adyenture  must  come  to  a  speedy  end ;  for  the  union  of  the 
young  man  with  the  amiable  girl  depended  on  a  promotioii 
which  was  immediately  to  be  expected,  and  as  man,  if  he  is  in 
any  degree  resolute,  even  dares  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity; 
60  did  I  embrace  the  determination  volimtanly  to  depart  iMslore 
I  was  driven  away  by  anything  insupportable. 
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It  was  agreed  with  Merck,  that  in  the  fine  season  we  shoxiid 
meet  at  Coblentz  at  Frau  yon  Laroehc*s.  I  sent  to  Frankfort 
niy  l^Migg^c  and  whatever  I  might  want  on  my  way  down  the 
Lahn  by  an  opportunity  which  offered,  and  now  wandered 
down  that  beautiful  river,  so  lovely  in  its  windings,  so  vari- 
ous in  its  shores,  free  as  to  my  resolution,  but  oppressed  as  to 
my  feelings — in  a  condition,  when  the  presence  of  silently- 
living  nature  is  so  beneficial  to  us.  My  eye,  accustomed  to 
discern  those  beauties  of  a  landscape  that  suited  the  painter, 
and  were  above  him,  rioted  in  the  contemplation  of  near  and 
distant  objects,  of  bushy  rocks,  of  sunny  heights,  of  damp 
valleys,  of  enthroned  castles,  and  of  the  dIuc  range  of  momi- 
tains  inviting  us  from  the  distance. 

I  wandered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  at  some 
depth  and  distance  below  me,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  rich, 
bush  of  willows,  glided  along  in  the  simlight.  Then  again 
arose  in  me  the  old  wish,  worthily  to  imitate  such  objects. 
By  chance  I  had  a  handsome  pocket-knife  in  my  left  hanot,  and 
at  the  moment,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul,  arose,  as  it  were, 
an  absolute  command,  according  to  which,  without  delay,  I 
was  to  fling  this  Imifc  into  the  river.  If  I  saw  it  fell,  my 
wish  to  become  an  artist  would  be  fidfilled,  but  if  the  sinking 
of  the  knife  was  concealed  by  the  overhanging  bush  of  wiUows, 
I  was  to  abandon  the  wish  and  the  endeavour.  This  whim 
had  no  sooner  arisen  in  me  than  it  was  executed.  For,  with- 
out regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  knife,  which  comprised 
many  instruments  in  itself,  I  cast  it  with  the  left  hana^  as  I 
held  it,  violently  towards  the  river.  But  here  I  had  to  ezpc 
rience  that  deceptive  ambiguity  of  oracles,  of  which,  in  anti- 
quity, such  bitter  complaints  were  made.  The  sioking  of  the 
knife  into  the  water  was  concealed  from  me  by  the  extreme 
twigs  of  the  willows,  but  the  water,  which  rose  from  Ihe  fell, 
sprang  up  like  a  strong  fountain,  and  was  perfectly  visible.  I 
£d  not  interpret  this  phenomenon  in  my  favour,  and  the 
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doubt  wHcli  it  excited  in  me  was  afterwards  the  cause  tliat  I 
pursued  these  exercises  more  interruptedly  and  more  negli- 
;^ently,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  import  of  the  oracle  to  £uil£l 
itself.  For  the  moment  at  least  the  external  world  was  spoiled 
for  me,  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  imaginations  and  feelings, 
«ind  left  the  well-situated  castles  and  districts  of  Weilburg, 
Limburg,  Diez,  and  Nassau  one  by  one  behind  me,  generally 
walking  alone,  but  often  for  a  short  time  associating  myself 
with  another. 

After  thus  pleasantly  wandering  for  some  days,  I  arrived  at 
Ems,  where  I  several  times  enjoyed  the  soft  bath,  and  then 
went  down  the  river  in  a  boat.  Then  the  old  Ehine  opened 
itself  upon  me,  the  beautiftil  situation  of  Oberlahnstein  de- 
lighted me,  but  noble  and  majestic  above  all  appeared  to  me 
the  castle  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  stood  perfectly  armed  in  its 
power  and  strength.  In  most  lovely  contrast  lay  at  its  feet 
the  well-built  Kttle  place  called  Thai,  where  I  could  easily  find 
my  way  to  the  residence  of  Privy  Coimcillor  von  Laroche. 
.Vnnounced  by  Merck,  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  this  noble 
family,  and  soon  considered  as  a  member  of  it.  My  literaiy 
and  sentimental  tendencies  bound  me  to  the  mother,  a  cheer- 
ful feeling  for  the  world  bound  me  to  the  father,  and  my  youth 
Vjound  me  to  the  daughters. 

The  house,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  little  elevated 
above  the  river,  had  a  free  prospect  down  the  stream.  The 
rooms  were  high  and  spacious,  and  the  walls,  like  a  gallery, 
u  ere  hung  wil£  pictures,  placed  close  together.  Every  win- 
(]ow  on  every  side  formed  a  frame  to  a  natural  picture,  which 
came  out  very  vividly  by  the  light  of  a  mild  sun.  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  such  chccrfid  mornings  and  such  splendid 
evenings. 

I  was  not  long  the  only  guest  in  the  house.  As  a  member 
of  the  congress  which  was  held  here,  partly  with  an  artistic 
view,  partly  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  Leuchsenring,  who  came  up 
from  DUsseldorf,  was  likewise  appointed.  This  man,  possess- 
ing a  fine  knowledge  of  modem  literature,  had,  on  different 
travels,  but  especiaUy  during  a  residence  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  acquaintances,  and  as  he  was  pleasant  and  insinuating, 
Jiad  gained  much  favour.  He  carried  with  him  several  boxes, 
which  contained  the  confidential  correspondence  with  many 
friends ;  for  there  was  altogether  such  a  general  openness  among 
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people,  that  one  could  not  speak  or  write  to  a  single  indiTidual, 
without  considering  it  directed  to  many.  One  explored  one's 
own  heart  and  that  of  others,  and  with  the  indifference  of  tho 
government  towards  such  a  communication,  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  Taxisch*  post,  the  security  of  the  seal,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  postage,  this  moral  and  literary  intercourse 
soon  spread  itself  around. 

Such  correspondences,  especially  with  important  persons, 
were  carefully  collected,  and  extracts  from  tiiem  were  often 
read  at  friendly  meetings.  Thus,  as  political  discourses  had 
little  interest,  one  became  pretty  weU  acquainted  witii  the 
extent  of  the  moral  world. 

Leuchsenring's  boxes  contained  many  treasures  in  this  sense. 
The  letters  of  one  Julie  Bondelli  were  very  much  esteemed ; 
she  was  filmed  as  a  lady  of  sense  and  merit,  and  a  firiend  of 
Rousseau.  Whoever  had  stood  in  any  relation  to  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  took  part  in  the  glory  which  emanated  from 
him,  and  in  his  name  a  silent  community  had  been  dissemi- 
nated &r  and  wide. 

I  liked  to  be  present  at  these  readings,  as  I  was  thus  tzans- 
ported  into  an  unknown  world,  and  learned  to  know  the  real 
truth  of  many  an  event  that  had  just  passed.  All  indeed  was 
not  valuable,  and  Herr  von  Laroche,  a  cheerful  man  of  the 
world  and  of  business,  who,  although  a  CathoKc,  had  already 
in  his  writings  made  free  with  the  monks  and  priesthood^ 
thought  that  he  here  saw  a  fraternity,  where  many  a  worthless 
individual  supported  himself  by  a  connexion  wil^  persons  of 
importance,  by  which,  in  the  end,  he,  but  not  they,  were  ad- 
mired. Generally  this  excellent  man  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany when  the  boxes  were  opened.  Even  if  he  did  listen  to 
some  letters  now  and  then,  a  waggish  remark  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Among  other  things,  he  once  said  that  by  this  cor- 
respondence he  was  still  more  convinced  of  what  he  had  always 
behoved,  namely,  that  ladies  might  spare  their  sealing-wax, 
as  they  need  only  fasten  their  letters  with  pins,  and  miffht  be 
assured  that  they  would  reach  their  address  unopened.   In  tibe 

*  The  post,  managed  by  the  princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  in  difl^Btent 
parts  of  Germany.  An  ancestor  of  this  house  first  directed  the  post  sys- 
tem in  Tyrol,  in  1450,  and  Alexander  Ferdinand  von  Thnm  receivied,  a 
1744,  the  office  of  Imperial  Postmaster- General,  as  a  fief  of  theempira^ 
Trmns. 
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same  way  he  was  accastomed  to  jest  with  everything  that  lay 
out  of  the  sphere  of  life  and  activity,  and  in  this  followed  the 
disposition  of  his  lord  and  master,  Coimt  Stadion,  minister  to 
the  Elector  of  Mayence,  who  certainly  was  not  fitted  to  coun- 
terbalance the  worldliness  and  coldness  of  the  boy  by  a  reverence 
for  everything  like  mysterious  foreboding. 

An  anecdote  respecting  the  great  practical  sense  of  the 
count  may  here  find  a  place.  When  he  took  a  liking  to  the 
orphan  Laroche,  and  chose  him  for  a  pupil,  he  at  once  required 
from  the  boy  the  services  of  a  secretary.  He  gave  him  letters 
to  answer,  despatches  to  prepare,  T^hich  he  was  then  obliged 
to  copy  fair,  oftener  to  write  in  cipher,  to  seal,  and  to  direct. 
This  lasted  for  many  years.  When  the  boy  had  grown  up 
into  a  youth,  and  really  did  that  which  he  had  hitherto  only 
supposed  he  was  doing,  the  count  took  him  to  a  lai^e  writing- 
table,  in  which  all  his  letters  and  packets  lay  unbroken,  having 
been  preserved  as  exercises  of  the  former  time. 

Another  exercise  which  the  coimt  required  of  his  pupil, 
will  not  find  such  imiversal  applause.  Laroche  had  been 
obliged  to  practise  himself  in  imitating,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  handwriting  of  his  lord  and  master,  that  he  might 
thus  relieve  him  fi*om  the  trouble  of  writing  himself.  Not  only 
in  business,  but  also  in  love  affairs,  the  yoimg  man  had  to 
take  the  place  of  his  preceptor.  The  coimt  was  passionately 
attached  to  a  lady  of  rknk  and  talent.  If  he  stopped  in  her 
society  till  late  at  night,  his  secretary  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
sitting  at  home,  and  hammering  out  the  most  ardent  love- 
letters  ;  the  count  chose  one  of  these,  and  sent  it  that  very 
night  to  his  beloved,  who  was  thus  necessarily  convinced  of 
the  inextinguishable  fire  of  her  passionate  adorer.  ?uch 
early  experiences  were  scarcely  fitted  to  give  the  youth  the 
most  exalted  notion  of  written  communications  about  lovt 

An  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  priesthood  had  established 
itself  in  this  man,  who  served  two  spiritual  electors,  and  had 
probably  sprung  fi:om  the  contemplation  of  the  rude,  tasteless, 
mind-destroying  foolery  which  the  monks  in  Germany  were 
accustomed  to  carry  on  in  many  parts,  and  thus  hindered  and 
destroyed  every  sort  of  cultivation.  His  letters  on  Monasti- 
cism  caused  great  attention ;  they  were  received  with  great 
applause  by  all  Protestants  and  many  Catholics. 

If  Hcrr   von   Laroche  opposed  everything  that  can  be 
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called  sensibility,  and  even  decidedly  avoided  the  very  ap« 
pearance  of  it,  he  nevertheless  did  not  conceal  a  tender  pater- 
nal affection  for  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  indeed,  was  nothing 
else  but  amiable.  She  was  rather  short  than  tall  of  stature, 
and  delicately  built,  her  figure  was  free  and  graceful,  her  eyes 
very  black,  while  nothing  could  be  conceived  purer  and  more 
blooming  than  her  complexion.  She  also  loved  her  £a,ther,  and 
inclined  to  his  sentiments.  Being  an  active  man  of  business, 
most  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  works  belonging  to  his  call- 
ing ;  and  as  the  guests  who  stopped  at  his  house  were  really 
attracted  by  his  wife  and  not  by  him,  society  afforded  him  but 
little  pleasure.  At  table  he  was  cheerful  and  entertaining,  and 
at  least  endeavoured  to  keep  his  board  free  from  the  spice  of 
sensibility. 

Whoever  knows  the  views  and  mode  of  thought  of  Frau  von 
Laroche — and  by  a  long  life  and  many  writings,  she  has 
become  honourably  known  to  every  German,— may  perhaps 
suspect  that  a  domestic  incongruity  must  have  arisen  here. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  was  the  most  wonderftd  woman ; 
and  I  know  no  other  to  compare  to  her.  Slenderly  and  deli- 
cately built,  rather  tall  than  short,  she  had,  even  to  her  more 
advanced  years,  managed  to  preserve  a  certain  elegance  both 
of  form  and  of  conduct,  which  pleasantly  fluctuated  between 
the  conduct  of  a  noble  lady  and  that  of  one  of  the  citizen  class. 
Her  dress  had  been  the  same  for  several  years.  A  neat  litde 
cap  with  wings  very  well  became  her  small  head  and  delicate 
face,  and  her  brown  or  gi-ey  clothing  gave,  repose  and  dignity 
to  her  presence.  She  spoke  well,  and  always  knew  how  to 
give  importance  to  what  she  said  by  an  expression  of  feeling. 
Her  conduct  was  perfectly  the  same  towards  every  body.  But 
with  all  this  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  her  charact^  is  not  yet 
expressed ;  it  is  difHcult  to  designate  it.  She  seemed  to  take 
interest  in  everything,  but  really  nothing  acted  upon  her.  She 
was  gentle  towards  every  one,  and  could  endure  everything 
without  suffering ;  the  jests  of  her  husband,  the  tenderness  of 
her  friends,  the  sweetness  of  her  children— to  all  this  she  replied 
m  the  same  manner,  and  thus  she  always  remained  herself^  with- 
out being  affected  in  the  world  by  good  and  evil,  or  in  literature 
by  excellence  and  weakness.  To  tibis  disposition  she  owes  that 
independence  which  she  maintains  even  to  an  advanced  age» 
through  many  sad,  nay,  sorrowful  events.     But  not  to  be  vik^ 
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just,  I  must  State  that  her  sons,  then  children  of  dazzling  beauty, 
often  elicited  from  her  an  expression  different  from  that  which 
served  her  for  daily  use. 

Thus  I  lived  for  a  time  in  a  wonderftdly  pleasant  society^ 
until  Merck  came  with  his  family.  Here  arose  at  once  new  af- 
jinities ;  for  while  the  two  ladies  approached  each  other,  Merck 
had  come  into  closer  contact  with  Herr  von  Laroche  as  a  con- 
noisseur of  the  world  and  of  business,  as  a  well-informed  and 
travelled  man.  The  boy  associated  himself  with  the  boys,  and 
tlie  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  soon  particularly  attracted 
me,  fell  to  my  share.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  sensation  when  a 
new  passion  begins  to  stir  in  us,  before  the  old  one  is  quite  ex- 
tinct. Thus,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  one  often  likes  to  see 
the  moon  rise  on  the  opposite  side,  and  one  takes  delight  in 
the  double  lustre  of  the  two  heavenly  luminaries. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  rich  entertainment  either  in  or 
out  of  the  house.  We  wandered  about  the  spot,  and  ascended 
l^^hrenbreitstein  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Carthxitis  on 
tne  other.  The  city,  the  Moselle-bridge,  the  ferry  which  took 
us  over  the  Rhine,  all  gave  us  the  most  varied  delight.  The 
new  castle  was  not  yet  built;  we  were  taken  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  stand,  and  allowed  to  see  the  preparatorj^ 
sketches. 

Nevertheless,  amid  those  cheerful  circumstances  was  inter- 
nally developed  that  element  of  unsociableness  which,  both 
in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  circles,  ordinaiily  shows  its 
malign  effects.  Merck,  at  once  cold  and  restless,  had  not  long 
listened  to  that  correspondence  before  he  uttered  aloud  many 
waggish  notions  concerning  the  things  which  were  the  subjects 
of  discourse,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  their  circimistances, 
w  hile  he  revealed  to  me  in  secret  the  oddest  things,  which 
really  were  concealed  under  them.  Political  secrets  were 
never  touched  on,  nor  indeed  anything  that  could  have  had  a 
definite  connexion;  he  only  made  me  attentive  to  persons 
who,  without  remarkable  talents,  contrive,  by  a  certain  tact, 
lo  obtain  personal  influence,  and,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
many,  tiy  to  make  something  out  of  themselves ;  and  from 
this  time  forwards  I  had  opportimity  to  observe  several  men 
i>f  the  sort.  Since  such  persons  usually  change  their  place, 
And,  as  travellers  come,  now  here,  now  there,  they  have  the 
udi'antage  of  novelty,  which  should  neither  be  envied  nor 
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spoiled ;  for  this  is  a  mere  customary  matter,  which  every  tra. 
veller  has  often  experienced  to  his  benefit,  and  every  resident 
to  his  detriment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough  that  from  that  time  forward 
we  cherished  an  uneasy,  nay,  envious  attention  to  people  of 
the  sort,  who  went  about  on  their  own  account,  cast  anchor  in 
every  city,  and  sought  to  gain  an  influence  at  least  in  some 
families.  I  have  represented  a  tender  and  soft  specimen  of 
these  guild-brethren  in  "  Pater  Brey,"  another  of  more  aptness 
and  blnntness  in  a  carnival  play  to  be  hereafter  published,  which 
bears  the  title,  Satyros,  or  the  deified  Wood-deoU,  This  I  have 
done,  if  not  with  fairness,  at  least  with  good  humour. 

However,  the  strange  elements  of  our  little  society  still 
worked  quite  tolerably  one  upon  another;  we  were  partly 
united  by  our  own  manner  and  style  of  breeding,  and  partly 
restrained  by  the  peculiar  conduct  of  our  hostess,  who,  being 
but  lightly  touched  by  that  which  passed  around  her,  always 
resigned  herself  to  certain  ideal  notions,  and  while  she  und^- 
stood  how  to  utter  them  in  a  friendly  and  benevolent  way, 
contrived  to  soften  everything  sharp  that  might  arise  in  the 
company,  and  to  smooth  down  all  that  was  uneven. 

Merck  had  soimded  a  retreat  just  at  the  right  time,  so  that 
the  party  separated  on  the  best  of  terms.  1  went  with  him  and 
hii  in  a  yacht,  which  was  returning  up  the  Bhine  towards 
Mayence ;  and  although  this  vessel  went  very  slowly  of  itself, 
we  nevertheless  besought  the  captain  not  to  hurry  himself. 
Thus  we  enjoyed  at  leisiure  the  infinitely  various  objects,  which, 
in  the  most  splendid  weather,  seem  to  increase  in  beauty  every 
hour,  and  both  in  greatness  and  agreeableness  ever  to  change 
anew ;  and  1  only  wish  that,  while  1  utter  the  names,  Bhein* 
fels  and  St.  Goar,  Bacharach,  Bingen,  Ellfeld,  and  Biberioh, 
every  one  of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  recall  these  spots  to 
memory. 

We  had  sketched  industriously,  and  had  thus  at  least  gained 
a  deeper  impression  of  the  thousandfold  changes  of  those 
splendid  shores.  At  the  same  time,  by  being  so  much  longer 
together,  by  a  familiar  commimication  on  so  many  sorts  of 
things,  oiur  connexion  became  so  much  the  more  intunate,  that 
Merck  gained  a  great  influence  over  me,  and  I,  as  a  good  com* 
panion,  became  indispensable  to  him  for  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence.   My  eye,  8hai'T)ened  by  nature,  again  turned  to  the  con- 
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teinplation  of  art,  for  which  the  beautiful  Frankfort  collections 
afibrded  me  the  best  opportunity,  both  in  paintings  and  en- 
gravings, and  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
MM.  Ettling  and  Ehrenreich,  but  especially  to  the  excellent 
Nothnagel.  To  see  nature  in  art  became  with  me  a  passion, 
which,  in  its  highest  moments,  must  have  appeared  to  others, 
passionate  amateurs  as  they  might  be,  almost  like  madness ; 
and  how  could  such  an  inclination  be  better  fostered  than  by 
a  constant  observation  o^the  excellent  works  of  the  Nether- 
landers?  That  I  might  make  myself  practically  acquainted 
with  these  things,  Nothnagel  gave  me  a  little  room,  where  I 
found  every  thing  that  was  requisite  for  oil  painting,  and  painted 
after  nature  some  simple  subjects  of  still  life,  one  of  which,  a 
tortoise-shell  knife-handle,  iidaid  with  silver,  so  astonished  my 
master,  who  had  last  visited  me  an  hour  before,  that  he  main- 
tained one  of  his  subordinate  artists  must  have  been  with  me 
during  the  time. 

Had  I  patiently  gone  on  practising  myself  on  such  objects 
catching  their  light  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  surfece,  I 
might  have  formed  a  sort  of  practical  skill,  and  made  a  way 
for  something  higher.  I  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  faidt 
of  aU  dilettantes — ^that  of  beginning  with  what  is  most  difficult, 
and  ever  wishing  to  perform  the  impossible,  and  I  soon  in- 
volved myself  in  greater  imdertakings,  in  which  I  stuck  fast, 
both  because  they  were  beyond  my  technical  capabilities,  and 
because  I  could  not  always  maintain  pure  and  operative  that 
loving  attention  and  patient  industry,  by  which  even  the 
beginner  accomplishes  something. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  once  more  carried  into  a  Ingher 
sphere,  by  finding  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  fine  plaster 
casts  of  antique  heads.  The  Italians,  who  visit  the  fairs,  often 
Drought  with  them  good  specimens  of  the  kind,  and  sold  them 
cheap,  after  they  had  taken  moulds  of  them.  In  this  manner 
I  set  up  for  myself  a  little  museimi,  as  I  gradually  brought 
together  the  heads  of  the  Laocoon,  his  sons,  and  Niobe'a 
daughters.  I  also  bought  miniature  copies  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  antiquity  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  friend  of 
art,  and  thus  sought  once  more  to  revive,  as  much  as  possible^ 
the  great  impression  which  I  had  received  at  Mannheim. 

While  I  now  sought  to  cultivate,  foster,  and  maintain  all  the 
talent,  taste,  or  other  inclination  that  might  live  in  me,  I 
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applied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  according  to  my  £a,ther*(  wisli, 
in  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  for  the  practice  of  which  I  ciLauoed 
to  find  the  best  opportunity.  After  the  death  of  my  grand- 
father, my  uncle  Textor  had  come  into  the  council,  and  con- 
signed to  me  the  little  offices  to  which  I  was  equal ;  while  the 
l)rothers  Schlosser  did  the  same.  I  made  myself  acquainted 
Mith  the  documents ;  my  father  also  read  them  with  much  plea- 
sure, as  by  means  of  his  son,  he  again  saw  himself  in  an  activity 
of  which  he  had  been  long  deprived.  We  talked  the  matters 
over,  and  with  great  facility ;  I  then  made  the  necbssary  state- 
ments. We  had  at  hand  an  excellent  copyist,  on  whom,  one 
could  rely  for  all  legal  formalities;  and  this  occupation  was  the 
more  agreeable  to  me  as  it  brought  me  closer  to  my  fiither, 
who,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  this  respect, 
readily  looked  mth  an  eye  of  indulgence  on  all  my  other  pur- 
suits, in  the  ardent  expectation  that  I  should  now  soon  gather 
in  a  harvest  of  fame  as  an  author. 

Because  now,  in  every  epoch,  all  things  are  connected  to- 
gether, since  the  ruling  ^iews  and  opinions  are  ramified  in  the 
most  various  manner,  so  in  the  science  of  law  those  msmTng 
were  gradually  piu*sued,  according  to  which  religion  and  morals 
were  treated.  Among  the  attorneys,  as  the  younger  people^ 
and  then  among  the  judges,  as  the  elder,  a  spirit  of  humanity 
was  diffiised,  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in  being  as  humane 
as  possible,  even  in  legal  affairs.  Prisons  were  improTed« 
crimes  excused,  pimishments  lightened,  legitimations  rendered 
easy,  separations  and  unequal  marriages  encouraged,  and  one  of 
our  eminent  lawyers  gained  for  himself  the  highest  £Bune,  when 
he  contrived,  by  hard  fighting,  to  gain  for  the  son  of  an  exe- 
cutioner an  entrance  into  the  college  of  sm^ons.  In  vain 
did  guilds  and  corporations  oppose ;  one  dam  alter  another 
was  broken  through.  The  toleration  of  the  religious  parties 
towards  each  other  was  not  merely  taught,  but  practised*  and 
the  civil  constitution  was  threatened  with  a  still  greater  iniS;:- 
€nce,  when  the  effort  was  made  to  recommend  to  that  good- 
nmnoured  age,  with  understanding,  acuteness,  and  power, 
toleration  toward  the  Jews.  Those  new  subjects  for  l^al 
treatment,  which  lay  without  the  law  and  tradition,  and  only 
laid  claim  to  a  fiiir  examination,  to  a  kindly  sympathy,  requirea 
at  the  same  time  a  moi*e  natural  and  animated  style.  Here 
for  us,  the  youngest,  was  opened  a  cheerful  field,  in  which  w« 
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bustled  about  with  delight,  and  I  still  recollect  that  an  impe« 
rial  councillor's  agent,  in  a  case  of  the  sort,  sent  me  a  very 
polite  letter  of  commendation.  The  French  plaidoyh  served 
us  for  patterns  and  for  stimulants. 

We  were  thus  on  the  way  to  become  better  orators  than 
jurists,  a  feet  to  which  George  Schlosser  once  called  my  atten- 
tion, blaming  me  while  doing  so.  I  told  him  that  I  had  read 
to  my  clients  a  controversial  paper  written  with  much  energy 
in  their  favour,  at  which  they  had  shown  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion .  Upon  this  he  replied  to  me,  "  In  this  case  you  have 
shown  yourself  more  an  author  than  an  advocate.  We  must 
never  ask  how  such  a  writing  may  please  the  client,  but  how 
it  may  please  the  judge." 

As  the  occupations  to  which  one  devotes  one's  day  are  never 
so  serious  and  pressing  that  one  cannot  find  time  enough  in 
the  evening  to  go  to  the  play,  thus  was  it  also  with  me,  who, 
in  the  want  of  a  really  good  stage,  did  not  cease  thinking  of 
the  German  theatre,  in  order  to  discover  how  one  might  co- 
operate upon  it  with  any  degree  of  activity.  Its  condition  in: 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century  is  sufficiently  known,  and 
every  one  who  wishes  to  be  instructed  about  it  finds  assistance 
at  hand  everywhere.  On  this  account  I  only  intend  to  insert 
here  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  success  of  the  stage  rested  more  upon  the  personality 
of  the  actors  than  upon  the  value  of  the  pieces.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  pieces  half  or  whoUy  extemporized, 
when  everything  depended  on  the  humour  and  talent  of  the 
comic  actors.  The  matter  of  such  pieces  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  commonest  life,  in  conformity  with  the  people  before 
whom  they  are  acted.  From  this  immediate  application  arises 
the  greatest  applause,  which  these  plays  have  always  gained. 
They  were  always  at  home  in  South  Germany,  where  they 
are  retained  to  tiie  present  day ;  and  the  change  of  persons 
alone  renders  it  necessary  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  some 
change  to  the  character  of  the  comic  masks.  However,  the 
German  theatre,  in  conformity  with  the  serious  character  of 
the  nation,  soon  took  a  turn  towards  the  moral,  which  was 
stUl  more  acceleratea  oy  an  external  cause.  For  the  question 
arose,  among  strict  Christians,  whether  the  theatre  belonged 
to  those  sinful  things  which  are  to  be  shunned,  at  all  events, 
or  to  those  indifferent  things  which  can  be  good  to  the  good 
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and  bad  to  the  bad.  Some  zealots  denied  the  latter,  and  held 
fast  the  opinion  that  no  clergyman  should  ever  enter  the 
theatre.  Now  the  opposite  opinion  could  not  be  maintaimed 
M-ith  energ}%  imlcss  the  theatre  was  declared  to  be  not  only 
harmless,  but  even  wcful.  To  be  useful,  it  must  be  moral ; 
and  in  this  direction  it  developed  itself  iji  North  Gfermany  the 
more  as,  by  a  sort  of  half-taste,  tlie  comic  character*  was 
banished,  and  although  intelligent  persons  took  his  part,  was 
forced  to  retire,  ha\dng  already  gone  from  the  coarseness  of  the 
German  hanswurst  (jack-pudding)  into  the  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  Italian  and  French  harlequins.  Even  Scapin  and 
Crispin  gradually  "viinishcd ;  the  latter  I  saw  played  for  the 
last  time  by  Koch,  in  his  old  age. 

Richardson's  novels  had  already  made  the  citizen-world 
attentive  to  a  more  delicate  morality.  The  severe  and  inevit- 
able consequences  of  a  feminine  faux  pas  were  analysed  in  a 
frightful  manner  in  Clarissa,  Lessing's  Miss  Sara  Satnpsou 
treated  the  same  theme:  whilst  the  Merchant  of  Lcmdon 
exhibited  a  misguided  youth  in  the  most  terrible  situa- 
tion. The  French  dramas  had  the  same  end,  but  pro- 
obcdcd  more  moderately,  and  contrived  to  please  by  some 
uccommodation  at  the  end.  Diderot's  Pere  de  FamiUe^  the 
Ilonottrable  Criminal,  the  Vinegar  Dealer,  the  PhUoaopher 
toithaut  knotoitig  it,  Eugenie,  and  other  works  of  the  sort,  suited 
that  honest  feeling  of  citizen  and  family  which  began  more 
and  more  to  prevail.  With  us,  the  Grateful  Son,  the  Deswier 
from  Parental  Love,  and  all  of  their  kin,  went  the  same  wvjr. 
The  Minister,  Clemetitini,  and  other  pieces  by  Gefaler,  toe 
German  Father  of  a  Family,  by  Gemming,  all  brought  agree- 
ably to  view  the  worth  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the  lower 
class,  and  delighted  the  great  public.  Eckhof  by  his  noble  per- 
sonality, which  gave  to  tlio  actor's  profession  a  dignity  in  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  deficient,  elevated  to  an  uncommon  degree 
the  leading  characters  in  such  pieces,  since,  as  an  honest  nuuiy 
the  expression  of  honesty  succeeded  with  him  to  perfection. 

While  now  the  German  theatre  was  completely  inclining 
to  effeminacy,  Schroder  arose  as  an  author  and  actor,  and 
prompted  by  the  connexion  between  Hamburg  and  En^^and, 
adapted  some  English  comedies.     The  material  of  these  he 

*  "  Die  lustige  persoxL"  That  is  to  say,  the  Mrmaneni  hafiboQ,  likt 
"  EaBperle"  in  the  Glerman  pnppet-ahowa^  or  "  aganarelle  "  in  Moliereli 
broad  comedies. — Trans, 
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could  only  use  in  the  most  general  way,  since  the  originals 
are  for  the  most  part  formless,  and  if  they  begin  well  and 
according  to  a  certain  plan,  they  wander  from  the  mark  at 
last.  The  sole  concern  of  their  authors  seems  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oddest  scenes ;  and  whoever  is  accustomed  to  a 
sustained  work  of  art,  at  last  imMollingly  finds  himself  driven 
mto  the  boundless.  Besides  this,  a  wild,  immoral,  vulgarly 
dissolute  tone  so  decidedly  pervades  the  whole,  to  an  intoler- 
able degree,  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  deprive  the 
plan  and  the  characters  of  all  their  bad  manners.  They  are  a 
coarse  gnd  at  the  same  time  dangerous  food,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  and  digested  by  a  large  and  half-corrupted  popu- 
lace at  a  certain  time.  Schroder  did  more  for  these  things 
than  is  usually  known ;  he  thoroughly  altered  them,  assimi- 
lated them  to  the  German  mind,  and  softened  them  as  much 
as  possible.  But  still  a  bitter  kernel  always  remains  in  them, 
because  the  joke  often  depends  on  the  ill-usage  of  persons, 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  In  these  performances,  which 
were  also  widely  spread  upon  our  stage,  lay  a  secret  counter- 
poise to  that  too  delicate  morality;  and  the  action  of 
both  kinds  of  drama  against  each  other  fortunately  pre- 
vented the  monotony  into  which  people  would  otherwise 
have  fallen. 

The  German,  kind  and  magnanimous  by  nature,  likes  to 
see  no  one  ill-treated.  But  as  no  man,  however  well  he 
thinks,  is  secure  that  something  may  not  be  put  upon  him 
against  his  inclination,  and  as,  moreover,  comedy  in  general, 
if  it  is  to  please,  always  presupposes  or  awakens  something 
of  malice  in  the  spectator,  so,  by  a  natural  path,  did  people 
come  to  a  conduct  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  unnatural ; 
this  consisted  in  lowering  the  higher  classes,  and  more  or 
less  attacking  them.  Satire,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  had 
always  avoided  touching  the  court  and  nobility.  Eabener 
refrained  from  all  jokes  in  that  direction,  and  remained  in  a 
lower  circle.  Zacharia  occupies  himself  much  with  country- 
noblemen,  comically  sets  forth  their  tastes  and  peculiarities ; 
but  this  is  done  without  contempt.  Thiimmel's  Wilhelmine,  an 
ingenious  little  composition,  as  pleasant  as  it  is  bold,  gained 
great  applause,  perhaps  because  the  author,  himself  a  noble- 
man and  courtier,  treated  his  own  class  unsparingly.  But 
the  boldest  step  was  taken  by  Lessing,  in  his  Emilia  Oalotti^ 
where  the  passions  and  intrigues  of  the  higher  classes  are 
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delineated  in  a  bitter  and  cutting  manner.  All  these  things 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  excited  spirit  of  the  time ;  and 
men  of  less  mind  and  talent  thought  they  might  do  the  same, 
or  even  more ;  as  indeed  Grossmann,  in  six  imsaYOury  dishes, 
served  up  to  the  malicious  public  all  the  tidbits  of  his  vulgar 
kitchen.  An  honest  man,  Hofrath  Reinhardt,  was  the  major- 
domo  at  this  unpleasant  board,  to  the  comfort  and  edification 
of  all  the  guests.  From  this  time  forward  the  theatrical  villains 
were  always  chosen  &om  the  higher  ranks;  and  a  person 
must  be  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  or  at  least  a  private 
secretary,  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  But  'for  the- 
most  godless  examples,  the  highest  ofRces  and  places  in  the 
court  and  civil  list  were  chosen,  in  which  high  society,  even 
the  justiciaries,  found  their  place  as  villains  of  the  first  water. 

But  as  I  must  fear  already  that  I  have  been  carried  beyond 
the  time  which  is  now  the  subject  in  hand,  I  return  back  to- 
myself,  to  mention  the  impulse  which  I  felt  to  occupy  myself 
in  my  leisure  hours  with  the  theatrical  plans  which  I  had  once 
dcATised. 

By  my  lasting  interest  in  Shakspeare^s  works,  I  had  bo 
expanded  my  mind,  that  the  naiTow  compass  of  the  stage  and 
the  short  time  allotted  to  a  representation,  seemed  to  me  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  bring  forward  something  important. 
The  life  of  the  gallant  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  written  by 
himself,  impelled  me  into  the  historic  mode  of  treatment;  and 
my  imagination  so  much  extended  itself,  that  my  dramatio 
form  also  went  beyond  all  theatrical  bounds,  and  sought  mora 
and  more  to  approach  the  living  events.  I  had,  as  I  proceeded,"'^ 
talked  circimistantiaUy  on  this  subject  with  my  sister,  who ' 
was  interested,  heart  and  soul,  in  such  things,  and  renewed 
this  conversation  so  often,  without  going  to  any  work,  that  she 
at  last,  growing  impatient,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing  mc 
well,  urgently  entreated  me  not  to  be  always  casting  my  words 
into  the  air,  but,  once  for  all,  to  set  down  upon  paper  that 
which  must  have  been  so  present  to  my  mind.  Determined 
by  this  impulse,  I  began  one  morning  to  write,  without 
having  made  any  previous  sketch  or  plan.  I  wrote  the  first 
scenes,  and  in  tne  evening  they  were  read  aloud  to  ComeUa. 
She  gave  them  much  applause,  but  only  conditionally,  since 
she  doubted  that  I  should  go  on  so ;  nay,  she  even  expressed 
a  decided  unbeHef  in  my  perseverance.     This  only  incited  me 
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ihe  more ;  I  wrote  on  the  next  day,  and  also  the  third.  Hope 
increased  with  the  daily  communications,  and  jBx)ni  step  to 
step  everything  gained  more  life,  while  the  matter,  moreover, 
had  become  thoroughly  my  own.  Thus  I  kept,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  my  work,  which  I  pursued  straight  on,  looking 
neither  backwards  nor  forwards, — ^neither  to  Sie  right  nor  to 
the  left ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the 
manuscript  stitched.  I  communicated  it  to  Merck,  who  spoke 
sensibly  and  kindly  about  it.  I  sent  it  to  Herder,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  expressed  himself  unkindly  and  severely,  and 
did  not  fan,  in  some  lampoons  written  for  the  occasion,  to 
give  me  nicknames  on  account  of  it.  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  be  perplexed  by  this,  but  took  a  clear  view  of  my  object. 
The  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  only  question  was  how  to  play 
the  game  best.  I  plainly  saw  that  even  here  no  one  would 
advise  me ;  and,  as  after  some  time  I  could  regard  my  work 
as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  another  hand,  I  indeed  perceived 
that  in  my  attempt  to  renounce  unity  of  time  and  place,  I  had 
also  infringed  upon  that  higher  unity  which  is  so  much  the 
more  required.  Since,  without  plan  or  sketch,  I  had  merely 
abandoned  myself  to  my  imagination  and  to  an  internal  im- 
pulse, I  had  not  deviated  much  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first 
acts  could  fairly  pass  for  what  they  were  intended  to  be.  In 
the  following  acts,  however,  and  especially  towards  the  end, 
I  was  unconsciously  carried  along  by  a  wonderful  passion 
While  trying  to  describe  Adelheid  as  amiable,  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  myself, — my  pen  was  involuntarily  devoted 
o  her  alone, — ^the  interest  in  her  fate  gained  the  prepon- 
lerance ;  and  as,  apart  from  this  consideration,  Gotz,  towards 
he  end,  is  without  activity,  and  afterwards  only  returns  to  an 
iiilucky  participation  in  the  Bauemhrieg^  nothing  was  more 
latural  than  that  a  charming  woman  should  supplant  him  in 
be  mind  of  the  author,  who,  casting  off  the  fetters  of  art, 
thought  to  try  himself  in  a  new  field.  This  defect,  or  rathei 
this  culpable  superfluity,  I  soon  perceived,  since  the  nature  of 
my  poetry  always  impelled  me  to  uiiity.  I  now,  instead  of  1^^ 
biography  of  Gotz  and  German  antiquities,  kept  my  own  wfork 
in  mind,  and  sought  to  give  it  more  and  more  historical  and 
national  substance,  and  to  cancel  that  which  was  fabulous,  or 
merely  proceeded  from  passion.  In  this  I  indeed  sacri$Q(^ 
much,  as  the  inclination  of  the  man  had  to  yield  to  the  .coj*- 
*  The  peasant  war,  answering  to  the  Jaytten>,in  Fra»^-*^Va9W. 
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viction  of  the  artist.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  pleased  inyaelf 
highly  by  making  Adelheid  enter  into  a  ternfio  noctamal 
gipsy-scene,  and  perform  wonders  by  her  beautiful  presence. 
A  nearer  examination  banished  her ;  and  the  love-affidr  be* 
cween  Franz  and  his  noble,  gracious  lady,  which  was  Tery 
circumstantially  carried  on  in  the  fourth  and  fiftti  acts,  wbb 
much  condens^  and  could  only  be  suflEbred  to  appear  in  its 
chief  points. 

Therefore,  without  altering  anything  in  the  first  manu- 
script, which  I  still  actually  possess  in  its  origiaal  shape,  I 
determined  to  rewrite  the  whole,  and  did  this  with  such  acti- 
vity, that  in  a  few  weeks  an  entirely  new-made  jpiece  lay 
be&re  me.  I  went  to  work  upon  this  all  the  quicker,  tab 
less  my  intention  was  ever  to  haTC  the  second  poem  printed, 
as  I  looked  upon  this  likewise  as  a  mere  preparatory  exercise, 
which  in  future  I  should  again  lay  at  the  fbundation  of  a 
new  treatment,  to  be  accomplished  with  greater  industry  and 
(Viliberation. 

When  I  began  to  lay  before  Morck  many  piopoBalB  as  to  Ae 
way  in  which  I  should  set  about  this  task,  he  laughed  at  me, 
and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  perpetual  writing 
and  rewriting  ?  The  thing,  he  said,  by  this  means,  beoomes- 
only  different,  and  seldom  better ;  one  must  see  what  effbot 
one  thing  produces,  and  then  again  try  something  new.  ''  Be 
in  time  at  the  hedge,  if  you  would  dry  your  linen."*  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  the  proverb ;  hesitation  and  delay 
only  make  uncertain  men.  On  the  other  hand,  I  replied  to 
him  that  it  would  be  impleasant  to  me  to  o£^  to  a  bookseller  ^ 
a  work  on  which  I  had  bestowed  so  much  affection,  and  per  ^ 
haps  to  receive  a  rc^isal  as  an  answer ;  for  how  would  they  | 
judge  of  a  young,  nameless,  and  also  audacious  autlior?  As 
my  dread  of  the  press  graduall}-  vanished,  I  had  wished  to  see 
printed  my  comedy  Die  Mitschuidigen,  upon  which  I  set  some 
value,  but  I  found  no  publisher  inclined  in  my  &your. 

Here  the  technically  mercantile  taste  of  my  Mend  was  al 
once  excited.  By  means  of  the  Frankfort  ZeUung  (Gasette)^ 
He  had  already  formed  a  connexion  with  learnt  men  zfi, 
booksellers,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  we  oug^t  to  publx^ 
at  our  own  expense  this  singular  and  certainly  striking  work, 
and  that  we  should  derive  a  larger  profit  from  it.  Like  manjf 
otbers,  he  used  often  to  reckon  up  for  the  booksellers  tibeir 
*  AngliU :  UaVa  hay  vhen  the  son  abinstL-^Tram, 
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profit,  which  with  many  works  was  certainly  great,  especially 
if  one  left  out  of  the  account  how  much  was  lost  by  other 
writings  and  commercial  afiairs.  Enough,  it  was  settled  that 
I  should  procure  the  paper,  and  that  he  should  tate  care  of 
the  printing.  Thus  we  went  heartily  to  work,  and  I  was  not 
displeased  gradually  to  see  my  wild  dramatic  sketch  in  clean 
proof-sheets ;  it  looked  really  neater  than  I  myself  expected. 
We  completed  the  work,  and  it  was  sent  off  in  many  parcels. 
Before  long  a  great  commotion  arose  everywhere ;  the  atten- 
tion which  it  created  became  universal.  But  because,  with 
our  limited  means,  the  copies  could  not  be  sent  quick  enough 
to  all  parts,  a  pirated  edition  suddenly  made  its  appearance. 
As,  moreover,  there  could  be  no  immediate  return,  especially 
in  ready  money,  for  the  copies  sent  out,  so  was  I,  as  a  yoimg 
man  in  a  family  whose  treasury  could  not  be  in  an  abundant 
condition,  at  the  very  time  when  much  attention,  nay,  much 
applause  was  bestowed  upon  me,  extremely  perplexed  as  to  how 
I  should  pay  for  the  paper  by  means  of  which  I  had  made  the 
world  acquainted  with  my  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  Merck, 
who  know  better  how  to  help  himself,  entertained  the  best 
hopes  that  all  would  soon  come  right  again;  but  I  never 
perceived  that  to  be  the  case. 

Through  the  Httle  pamphlets  which  I  had  published  anony- 
mously, I  had,  at  my  own  expense,  learned  to  know  the  critics 
und  the  public ;  and  I  was  thus  pretty  well  prepared  for  praise 
md  blame,  especially  as  for  many  years  I  had  constantly  fol- 
iowed  up  the  subject,  and  had  observed  how  those  authors 
were  treated,  to  whom  I  had  devoted  particular  attention. 

Here  even  in  my  uncertainty,  I  could  plainly  remark  how 
much  that  was  groundless,  one-sided,  and  arbitrary,  was  reck- 
lessly uttered.  Now  the  same  thing  befel  me,  and  if  I  had 
not  had  some  basis  of  my  own,  how  much  would  the  contra- 
dictions of  cultivated  men  have  perplexed  me!  Thus,  for 
instance,  there  was  in  the  German  Mercury  a  dif^e,  well- 
meant  criticism,  composed  by  some  man  of  limited  mind. 
\Miere  he  found  fault,  I  could  not  agree  with  him, — still  less 
when  he  stated  how  the  affair  could  have  been  done  other- 
wise. It  was  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  me,  when  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  found  a  pleasant  explanation  by  Wieland, 
who  in  general  opposed  the  critic,  and  took  my  part  against 
him.  However,  the  former  review  was  printed  likewise ;  I  saw 
«Q  example  of  the  dull  state  of  mind  among  wdl-infiniued 
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and  cultivated  men.     How,  then,  wotdd  it  look  with  the  great 
public ! 

The  pleasure  of  talking  over  such  tfaiogs  with  Merdk^  and 
thus  gaining  light  upon  Uiem,  was  of  short  duration,  liar  the- 
intelligent  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  took  him  with 
her  train  on  her  journey  to  Petersburg.  The  detailed  letten 
which  he  wrote  to  me  gave  me  a  further  insight  into  the 
world,  which  I  could  the  more  make  my  own  as  the  desorip- 
lions  were  made  by  a  well-known  and  friendly  hand.  But 
nevertheless  I  remained  very  solitary  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  deprived  just  at  this  important  epoch  of  his  enlightening 
sympadiy,  of  which  I  then  stood  in  so  much  need. 

Just  as  one  embraces  the  determination  to  become  a  soldier, 
and  go  to  the  wars,  and  courageously  resolves  to  bear  danger 
and  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  endure  wounds  and  pains,  and 
even  death,  but  at  the  same  time  never  calls  to  mind  the  parti- 
cular cases  in  which  those  generally  anticipated  evils  may 
surprise  us  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  manner,— so  it  is  ynm 
every  one  who  ventures  into  the  world,  especially  an  author ; 
and  so  it  was  with  me.  As  the  great  part  of  mankind  is  niore 
excited  by  a  subject  than  by  the  treatment  of  it,  so  it  was  to 
the  subject  that  the  sympathy  of  young  men  for  my  pieces  was 
generally  owing.  They  thought  they  could  see  m  them  a 
banner,  under  the  guidance  of  which  all  that  is  wild  and  un- 
polished in  youth  might  find  a  vent ;  and  those  of  the  very  best 
brains,  who  had  previously  harboured  a  similar  crotchet,  were 
thus  carried  away.  I  still  possess  a  letter— I  know  not  to 
whom — ^from  the  excellent  and,  in  many  respects,  unique 
Burger,  which  may  serve  as  an  important  voucher  of  the  effect 
and  excitement  which  was  then  produced  by  that  phenomenon. 
On  the  other  side,  some  men  bhuned  me  for  paintmg  the  dub- 
law  in  too  favourable  colours,  and  even  attributed  to  me  the 
intention  of  bringing  those  disorderly  times  back  again.  Others 
took  me  for  a  profoundly  learned  man,  and  wished  me  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  the  original  narrative  of  the 
good  Gotz ; — a  task  to  which  I  felt  by  no  means  adapted, 
although  I  aUowed  my  name  to  be  put  on  the  title  to  the  new 
impression.  Because  I  had  understood  how  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  a  great  existence,  they  took  me  for  a  careful  gar- 
aener.  However,  this  learning  and  profound  knowledge  of 
K/une  were  much  doubted  by  others.  A  respectable  man  of 
ttusbess  ouite  xmezpectedly  pays  me  a  visit.    I  find  myself 
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highly  honoured  by  this,  especially  as  he  opens  his  discourse 
with  the  praise  of  my  Gotz  von  Berlichingen^  and  my  good 
insight  into  German  history,  but  I  am  nevertheless  astonished 
when  I  remark  that  he  has  really  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
forming me  that  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  was  no  brother-in-law 
to  Franz  von  Sichingen,  and  that  therefore  by  this  poetical 
matrimonial  alliance  I  have  committed  a  great  historical  error, 
I  sought  to  excuse  myself  by  the  fact,  that  Gotz  himself  calls 
him  so,  but  was  met  by  the  reply,  that  this  is  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  only  denotes  a  nearer  and  more  friendly  con- 
nexion, just  as  in  modem  times  we  call  postilions  "  brothers- 
in-law,"*  without  being  boimd  to  them  by  any  family  tie. 
I  thanked  him  as  well  as  I  could  for  this  information,  and  only 
regretted  that  the  evil  was  now  not  to  be  remedied.  This  was 
regretted  by  him  also,  while  he  exhorted  me  in  the  kindest 
manner  to  a  fmiher  study  of  the  German  history  and  consti- 
tution, and  offered  me  his  library,  of  which  I  afterwards  made 
a  good  use. 

A  dioU  event  of  the  sort  which  occiirred  to  me  was  the  visit 
of  a  bookseller,  who,  with  cheerful  openness,  requested  a  dozen 
of  such  pieces,  and  promised  to  pay  well  for  them.  That  Wb 
niade  om-selves  very  merry  about  this  may  be  imagined ;  and 
yet,  in  fact,  he  was  not  so  very  far  wrong,  for  I  was  already 
greatly  occupied  in  moving  backwards  and  forwards  from 
this  turning-point  in  German  history,  and  in  working 
up  the  chief  events  in  a  similar  spirit — a  laudable  design, 
which,  like  many  others,  was  frustrated  by  the  rushing  flight 
of  time. 

That  play,  however,  had  not  solely  occupied  the  anther,  but 
while  it  was  devised,  written,  rewritten,  printed,  and  circulated, 
other  images  and  plans  were  moving  in  his  mind.  Those 
which  could  be  treated  dramatically  had  the  advantage  of  being 
oftenest  thought  over  and  brought  near  to  execution ;  but  at  the 
same  time  was  developed  a  transition  to  another  form,  which 
is  not  usually  classed  with  those  of  the  drama,  but  yet  has  a 
great  affinity  with  them.  This  transition  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  author,  which  &shioned  soliloquy 
into  dialogue. 

Accustomed  to  pass  his  time  most  pleasantly  in  society,  he 
changed  even  solitary  thought  into  social  converse,  and  this  in 
the  following  manner : — He  had  the  habit,  when  he  was  alone. 

*  It  is  a  German  pecnliarity  to  apply  the  word  "  Sdliwager "  ^hrothdA 
In-law)  to  a  postilioxi. — Tran9, 
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of  calling  before  his  mind  any  person  of  lus  acgnaintanoe. 
This  person  he  entreated  to  sit  down,  walked  up  and  down  by 
him,  remained  standing  before  him,  and  discoursed  with  him 
on  the  subject  he  had  in  his  mind.  To  this  the  person  answered 
as  occasion  required,  or  by  the  ordinary  gestures  signified  his 
assent  or  dissent ; — ^in  which  every  man  has  something  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  speaker  then  continued  to  carry  out  farther 
that  which  seemed  to  please  the  guest,  or  to  condition  and 
define  more  closely  that  of  which  he  disapproved ;  and,  finally, 
was  polite  enough  to  give  up  his  notion.  The  oddest  part  of 
the  afihir  was,  that  he  never  selected  persons  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  but  those  whom  he  saw  but  seldom,  nay,  several 
who  lived  at  a  distance  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  transient  connexion.  They  were,  however,  chiefly  per- 
sons who,  more  of  a  receptive  than  communicative  natuxe,  aie 
ready  with  a  pure  feeHng  to  take  interest  in  the  things  which 
fall  within  their  sphere,  though  he  often  summoned  contradict- 
ing spirits  to  these  dialectic  exercises.  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
of  every  age  and  rank  accommodated  themselves  to  these  dis- 
cussions, and  showed  themselves  obliging  and  agreeable,  since 
he  only  conversed  on  subjects  which  were  clear  to  them,  and 
which  they  liked.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  appeared  ex- 
tremely strange  to  many  of  them,  could  they  have  learned  how 
often  ^ey  were  summoned  to  these  ideal  conversations,  since 
many  of  them  would  scarcely  have  come  to  a  real  one. 

How  nearly  such  a  mental  dialogue  is  akin  to  a  written  cor- 
respondence, is  clear  enough ;  only  in  the  latter  one  sees  re- 
turned the  confidence  one  has  bestowed,  while  in  the  former, 
one  creates  for  oneself  a  confidence  which  is  new,  ever-chang- 
ing, and  unretumed.  When,  therefore,  he  had  to  describe  that 
disgust  which  men,  without  being  driven  by  necessity,  feel  Ibr 
life,  the  author  necessarily  hit  at  once  upon  the  plan  of  giving 
his  sentiments  in  letters ;  for  all  gloominess  is  a  birth,  a  pupil  cf 
Solitude — whoever  resigns  himself  to  it  flies  all  opposition, 
and  what  is  more  opposed  to  him  than  a  cheerful  sooie^?  , 
The  enjoyment  in  life  felt  by  others  is  to  him  a  painnd 
reproach ;  and  thus,  by  that  which  should  charm  him  out  of 
himself,  he  is  directed  back  to  his  inmost  soul.  If  he  at  all 
expresses  himself  on  this  matter,  it  wiU  be  by  letters;  for  no 
one  feels  immediately  opposed  to  a  written  effusion,  whether 
it  be  joyful  or  gloomy,  while  an  answer  containing  opposite 
reasons  gives  the  lonely  one  an  opportunity  to  confirm  himself 
in  his  whims,— an  occasion  to  gi-ow  still  more  obdurate.    The 
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letters  of  Werther,  which  are  written  in  this  spirit,  have  bo 
various  a  charm,  precisely  because  their  different  contents  wero 
first  talked  over  with  several  individuals  in  such  ideal  dialogues, 
while  it  was  afterwards  in  the  composition  itself  that  they 
appeared  to  be  directed  to  one  friend  and  sympathizer.  To  say 
more  on  the  treatment  of  a  little  book  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,  would  be  hardly  advisable,  but, 
widi  respect  to  the  contents,  something  may  yet  be  added. 

That  disgust  at  life  has  its  physical  and  its  moral  causes;  the 
former  we  will  leave  to  the  investigation  of  the  physician,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  moralist,  and  in  a  matter  so  often  elabo- 
rated, only  consider  the  chief  point,  where  the  phenomenon  most 
plainly  expresses  itself.  All  comfort  in  life  is  based  upon  a 
regular  recunence  of  external  things.  The  change  of  day  and 
night— of  the  seasons,  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  whatever  else 
meets  us  from  epoch  to  epoch,  so  that  we  can  and  should  enjoy 
it — these  are  the  proper  springs  of  earthly  life.  The  more  open 
we  are  to  these  enjoyments,  the  happier  do  we  feel  ourselves ; 
Dut  if  the  changes  in  these  phenomena  roll  up  and  down  before 
us  without  our  taking  interest  in  them,  if  we  are  insensible 
to  such  beautiful  offers,  then  comes  on  the  greatest  evil,  the 
heaviest  disease— we  regard  life  as  a  disguKting  burden.  It  is 
said  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  hanged  himself  that  he  might 
no  longer  di-ess  and  imdress  himself  every  day.  I  knew  a 
Avorthy  gardener,  the  superintendent  of  the  laying  out  of  a 
large  pari,  who  once  cried  out  with  vexation,  '•  Shall  I  always 
see  these  clouds  moving  from  east  to  west?"  The  story  is  told 
of  one  of  our  most  excellent  men,  that  he  saw  with  vexation 
the  returning  green  of  spring,  and  wished  that,  by  way  of 
change,  it  might  once  appear  red.  These  are  properly  the 
symptoms  of  a  weariness  of  life,  which  does  not  imfrequently 
result  in  suicide,  and  which,  in  thinking  men,  absorbed  in 
themselves,  was  more  frequent  than  can  be  imagined. 

Nothing  occasions  this  weariness  more  than  the  return  of 
love.  The  first  love,  it  is  rightly  said,  is  the  only  one,  fl  % 
the  second,  and  by  the  second,  the  highest  sense  of  love  is 
already  lost.  The  conception  of  the  eternal  and  infinite,  which 
elevates  and  supports  it,  is  destroyed,  and  it  appears  transient 
like  everything  else  that  recurs.  The  separation  of  the  sen* 
sual  from  the  moral,  which,  in  the  complicated,  cultivated 
world  sunders  the  feeb'ngs  of  love  and  desire,  produces  here 
also  an  exaggeration  which  can  lead  to  no  ^ood. 
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Moreover,  a  young  man  soon,  peroeires  in.  Ofdiers,  if  not  m 
r:ImBeIf^  that  moral  epochs  chazige  as  well  as  the  nfniwns  of 
the  year.  The  gracionsness  of  the  great,  the  &voor  of  tiie 
htrong,  the  encouragement  of  the  actiYe,  the  attachment  of  iStm 
laultitudc,  the  love  of  individuals-— ell  this  changes  iq^  and 
down^  and  we  can  no  more  hold  it  &8t  than  the  son,  moon, 
iind  stars.  ^Vnd  yet  these  things  are  not  mere  natural  events; 
they  escape  us  cither  by  our  own  or  by  another*B  findt ;  but 
change  they  do,  and  we  arc  never  sure  of  them. 

But  that  which  most  pains  a  sensitive  youdi  is  the  unceas- 
ing return  of  our  faults ;  for  how  late  do  we  leam  to  see  tint 
while  wc  cultivate  our  virtues,  we  rear  our  fiiults  at  the  aama 
tirric.  The  former  depend  upon  the  latter  as  upon  their  root, 
and  the  latter  send  forth  secret  ramifications  as  strong  and 
:iH  various  as  those  which  the  former  send  forth  in  open  li^ht 
Because  now  wc  generally  practise  our  virtues  with  will  and 
consciousness,  but  are  imconsciously  surprised  by  our  £EUiltB,  tiie 
former  seldom  procure  us  anv  pleasure,  while  the  latter  oon- 
Htantly  bring  trouble  and  pam.  Here  lies  the  most  <liflfiffn|t 
point  in  self-knowledge,  that  which  makes  it  almost  impossible. 
If  we  conceive,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  young,  boiling  blood* 
an  imagination  easily  to  be  paralyzed  by  sin^  objects,  and^ 
moreover,  the  imccrtain  movements  of  tiie  day,  we  shall  not 
find  unnatural  an  impatient  striving  to  fi*ee  oneself  from,  sock 
a  strait. 

However,  such  gloomy  contemplations,  which  lead  him  who 
lias  resigned  himself  to  them  into  the  infinite,  could  not  have 
developed  themselves  so  decidedly  in  the  minds  of  the  Qermon 
youths,  had  not  an  outward  occasion  excited  and  fbrthered 
them  in  this  dismal  business.  This  was  caused  by  "Rnglij^ 
literature,  especially  the  poetical  part,  the  great  beauties  of 
which  arc  accompanied  by  an  earnest  mels^choly,  which  it 
oommunicatiN  to  every  one  who  occupies  himself  with  it.  The 
intellectual  Briton,  from  liis  youth  upwards,  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded  by  a  significant  world,  which  stimulates  aU  his  powers; 
he  perceives,  sooner  or  later,  that  he  must  collect  all  his  under- 
standing to  come  to  terms  with  it.  How  many  of  their  poets 
have  in  their  youth  led  a  loose  and  riotous  life,  and  soon  round 
themselves  justified  in  complaining  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things  ?  How  many  of  them  have  tried  thei?  fortune  in  worldfy 
occupations,  have  taken  parts,  principal  or  subordinate,  in 
parliament,  at  court,  in  &e  ministry,  in  sitnationB  with  thp 
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embassy,  shown  their  active  co-operation  in  the  internal 
troubles  and  changes  of  state  and  government,  and  if  not  in 
themselves,  at  any  rate  in  their  friends  and  patrons,  more  fre- 
quently made  sad  than  pleasant  experiences !  How  many  have 
been  banished,  imprisoned,  or  injured  with  respect  to  property! 
Even  the  circumstance  of  being  the  spectator  of  such  great 
events  calls  man  to  seriousness;  and  whither  can  seriousness 
lead  farther  than  to  a  contemplation  of  the  transient  nature  and 
worthlessness  of  all  earthly  things  ?  The  German  also  is  seri- 
ous, and  thus  English  poeti'y  was  extremely  suitable  to  him, 
and,  because  it  proceeded  from  a  higher  state  of  things,  even  im- 
posing. One  finds  in  it  throughout  a  great,  apt  imderstanding, 
well  practised  in  the  world,  a  deep,  tender  heart,  an  excellent 
will,  an  impassioned  action,— the  very  noblest  qualities  which 
can  be  praised  in  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  man ;  but  all  this 
put  together  still  makes  no  poet.  True  poetry  announces  itself 
thus,  that,  as  a  worldly  gospel,  it  can  by  internal  cheerfrdness 
and  external  comfort  free  us  from  the  earthly  burdens  which 
press  upon  us.  Like  an  air-balloon,  it  lifts  us,  together  with 
the  ballast  which  is  attached  to  us,  into  higher  regions,  and 
lets  the  confused  labyrinths  of  the  earth  lie  developed  before  us 
as  in  a  bird's-eye  view.  The  most  lively,  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  works,  have  the  same  aim  of  moderating  both  pleasure 
and  pain  by  a  felicitous  intellectual  form.  Let  us  only  in  this 
spirit  consider  the  majority  of  the  English  poems,  chiefly 
morally  didactic,  and  on  the  average  they  wiU  only  show  us  a 
gloomy  weariness  of  life.  Not  only  Young's  Night  Thmights^ 
where  this  theme  is  pre-eminently  worked  out,  but  even  the 
other  contemplative  poems  stray,  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  into 
this  dismal  region,  where  the  understanding  is  presented  with 
a  problem  which  it  cannot  solve,  since  even  religion,  much  as  it 
can  always  construct  for  itself,  leaves  it  in  the  lurch.  Whole 
volmnes  might  be  compiled,  which  could  serve  as  a  commen* 
tary  to  this  frightful  text — 

"  Then  old  age  and  experience,  hand  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand^ 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong." 

What  further  makes  the  English  poets  accomplished  misan- 
thropes, and  difluses  over  their  writings  the  impleasant  feeling 
of  repugnance  against  everything,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  St 
them,  on  accoimt  of  the  various  divisions  of  their  caminoiu 
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wealth,  must  devote  themselves  for  the  best  part,  if  not  fi>r  thci 
whole  of  their  lives,  to  one  party  or  another.  Because  now  a 
writer  of  the  sort  cannot  praise  and  extol  those  of  the  paxty 
to  which  he  belongs,  nor  tiie  cause  to  which  he  adheres,  siiioeb 
if  he  did,  he  would  only  excite  envy  and  hostility,  he  exerciaes 
his  talent  in  speaking  as  badly  as  possible  of  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  in  sharpening,  nay,  poisoning  the  satirical  wea- 
pons as  much  as  he  can.  When  this  is  done  by  both  parties^ 
the  world  which  lies  between  is  destroyed  and  wholly  aTmihiFi 
lated,  so  that  in  a  great  mass  of  sensibly  active  people,  one  eaa 
discover,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  nothing  but  folly  and  mad- 
ness. Even  their  tender  poems  arc  occupied  with  mournful 
subjects.  Here  a  deserted  girl  is  dying,  there  a  fidthful  lover 
is  drowned,  or  is  devoured  by  a  shark  before,  by  his  hurriad 
swinmiing,  he  reaches  his  beloved ;  and  if  a  poet  like  Gray  lies 
down  in  a  churchyard,  and  again  begins  those  well-known 
melodies,  he  too  may  gather  round  him  a  number  of  Mends  to 
melancholy.  Milton's  Allegro  must  scare  away  gloom  in  vehe- 
ment verses,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  moderate  pleasure ; 
and  even  the  chcerfiil  Goldsmith  loses  himself  in  elegiac  feel- 
ings, when  his  Deserted  ViUage^  as  charmingly  as  sadly,  exhibits 
to  us  a  lost  Paradise  which  his  Traveller  seeks  over  the  whole 
earth. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  lively  works,  cheerful  poems,  can  be 
brought  forward  and  opposed  to  what  I  have  said,  but  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  best  of  them,  certainly  belong  to  the 
older  epoch;  and  the  newer  works,  which  may  be  set  down  in 
the  class,  are  likewise  of  a  satirical  tendency,  are  bitter,  and 
treat  women  especially  with  contempt. 

Enough :  those  serious  poems,  imdermining  human  nature, 
which,  in  general  terms,  have  been  mentioned  above,  were  the 
&vourites  which  we  sought  out  before  all  others,  one  seeking, 
according  to  his  disposition,  the  lighter  elegiac  melaneholy, 
another  the  heavy  oppressive  despair,  which  gives  up  every- 
thing. Strangely  enough,  our  father  and  instructor,  Shak- 
speare,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  diffuse  a  pure  cheerfulness, 
strengthened  our  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Hamlet  and  his 
soliloquies  were  spectres  which  haimted  all  the  young  minds. 
The  chief  passages  every  one  knew  by  heart  and  loved  to  re- 
cite, and  every  body  &ncied  he  had  a  right  to  be  just  as  mekn« 
choly  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  though  he  had  seen  no  gboat, 
and  had  no  royal  father  to  avengo 
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But  that  to  all  this  melancholy  a  perfectly  suitable  locality 
might  not  be  wanting,  Ossian  had  charmed  us  even  to  the 
Ultima  Thule^  where  on  a  gray,  boundless  heath,  wandering 
among  prominent  moss-covered  grave-stones,  we  saw  the  grass 
around  us  moved  by  an  awM  wind,  and  a  heavily  clouded 
sky  above  us.  It  was  not  till  moonlight  that  the  CaledoniaD 
night  became  day ;  departed  heroes,  faded  maidens,  floated 
aroimd  us,  until  at  last  we  really  thought  we  saw  the  spirit 
of  Loda  in  his  fearful  form. 

In  such  an  element,  with  such  surrounding  influences,  with 
tastes  and  studies  of  this  kind,  tortured  by  imsatisfied  passions, 
by  no  means  excited  from  without  to  important  actions,  with 
the  sole  prospect  that  we  must  adhere  to  a  dull,  spiritless, 
citizen  life,  we  became — ^in  gloomy  wantonness — attached  to 
the  thought,  that  we  could  at  all  events  quit  life  at  pleasure, 
if  it  no  longer  suited  us,  and  thus  miserably  enough  helpe*' 
ourselves  through  the  disgusts  and  weariness  of  the  day^ 
This  feeling  was  so  general,  that  Werther  produced  its  grea 
effect  precisely  because  it  struck  a  chord  everywhere,  and       \ 
openly  and  intelligibly  exhibited  the  internal  natmre  of  a  mor- 
bid youthful  delusion.      How  accurately  the  English  were 
acquainted  with  this  sort  of  wretchedness  is  shown  by  the  few 
significant  lines,  written  before  the  appearance  of  Werther-^ 

"  To  griefs  congenial  prone,  Y^- 

More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues  and  horrors  not  its  own." 

Suicide  is  an  event  of  human  nature  which,  whatever  may 
be  said  and  done  with  respect  to  it,  demands  the  sympathy  of 
every  man,  and  in  every  epoch  must  be  discussed  anew. 
Montesquieu  grants  his  heroes  and  great  men  the  right  of 
killing  themselves  as  they  think  fit,  since  he  says  that  it  must 
be  free  to  every  one  to  close  the  fifth  act  of  his  tragedy  as  he 
pleases.  But  here  the  discourse  is  not  of  those  persons  who  have 
led  an  active  and  important  life,  who  have  sacrificed  their  days 
for  a  great  empire,  or  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  whom  one 
cannot  blame  if  they  think  to  foUow  in  another  world  the  idea 
which  inspires  them,  as  soon  as  it  has  vanished  from  the  eartih. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  those  whose  life  is  embittered  by  a 
want  of  action,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  peacefrd  circumstances 
in  the  world,  through  exaggerated  demands  upon  themselyes. , 
Since  I  myself  was  in  this  predicament,  and  best  knew  the 
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pain  I  suffered  in  it,  and  the  exertion  it  cost  me  to  free  myself 
I  will  not  conceal  the  reflections  which  I  made,  with  much 
deliberation,  on  the  yarions  kinds  of  death  which  one  might 
choose. 

There  is  something  so  unnatural  in  a  man  tearing  himself 
away  from  himself,  not  only  injuring,  but  destroying  himself^ 
that  he  mostly  seizes  upon  mechanical  means  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution.  When  Ajax  falls  upon  his  swcord,  it 
is  the  weight  of  his  body  which  does  him  the  last  serrice. 
When  the  warrior  binds  his  shield-bearer  not  to  let  him  &11 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is  still  an  external  force  which 
he  secures,  only  a  moral  instead  of  a  physical  one.  WomeD 
seek  in  water  a  cooling  for  their  despair,  and  the  extremely 
mechanical  means  of  flre-arms  ensure  a  rapid  act  with  the 
very  least  exertion.  Hanging,  one  does  not  like  to  mention, 
because  it  is  an  ignoble  death.  In  England  one  may  first  find 
it,  because  there,  from  youth  upwards,  one  sees  so  many 
hanged,  without  the  punishment  being  precisely  dishonourable. 
By  poison,  by  opening  the  veins,  the  only  intention  is  to  depart 
slowly  from  life;  and  that  most  refined,  rapid,  and  painless 
death  by  an  adder,  was  worthy  of  a  queen,  who  had  passed 
her  life  in  pleasure  and  brilliancy.  But  all  these  are  external 
aids,  enemies  with  which  man  forms  an  alliance  against 
himself. 

When  now  I  considered  all  these  means,  and  looked  about 
frirther  in  history,  I  found  among  all  those  who  killed  them- 
selves no  one  who  did  this  deed  with  such  greatness  and 
freedom  of  mind,  as  the  Emperor  Otho.  He,  having  the 
worst  of  it  as  a  general,  but  being  by  no  means  reduced  to 
extremities,  resolves  to  quit  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire,  which,  in  some  measure,  already  belongs  to  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  sparing  so  many  thousands.  He  has  a  cheerful 
supper  with  his  friends,  and  the  next  morning  it  is  found  that 
he  has  plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  This  deed 
alone  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  I  was  convinced 
that  whoever  could  not  act  in  this  like  Otho,  had  no  right  to 
go  volimtarily  out  of  the  world.  By  these  convictions,  I  freed 
myself  not  so  much  from  the  danger  as  from  the  whim  of  sm« 
cide,  which  in  those  splendid  times  of  peace,  and  with  an 
indolent  youth,  had  managed  to  creep  in.  Among  a  consi- 
derable  collection  of  weapons,  I  possessed  a  handsome,  well 
i«o]ished  dagger.     This  I  laid  every  night  by  my  bed,  azid 
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before  I  extinguished  the  candle,  I  tried  whether  I  couLd 
succeed  in  plunging  the  sharp  point  a  conple  of  inches  deep 
into  my  heart.  Since  I  never  could  succeed  in  this,  I  at  last 
laughed  myself  out  of  the  notion,  threw  off  all  hypochondriacal 
fimcies,  and  resolved  to  live.  But  to  be  able  to  do  this  with 
cheerfiilness,  I  was  obliged  to  solve  a  poetical  problem,  by 
which  all  that  I  had  felt,  thought,  and  fluicied  upon  this  im- 
portant point,  should  be  reduced  to  words.  For  this  purpose 
I  collected  the  elements  which  had  been  at  work  in  me  for  a 
few  years;  I  rendered  present  to  my  mind  the  cases  which  had 
most  afflicted  and  tormented  me ;  but  nothing  woidd  come  to 
a  definite  form;  I  lacked  an  event,  a  &,ble,  in  which  they  could 
be  overlooked. 

All  at  once  I  heard  the  news  of  Jerusalem's  death,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  general  report,  the  most  accurate  and 
circumstantial  description  of  the  occurrence,  and  at  this 
moment  the  plan  of  Werther  was  formed,  and  the  whole  ghot 
together  from  all  sides,  and  became  a  solid  mass,  just  as  water 
in  a  vessel,  which  stands  upon  the  point  of  freesing,  is  con- 
/erted  into  hard  ice  by  the  most  gentle  shake.  To  hold  £EU9t 
this  singular  prize,  to  render  present  to  myself^  and  to  carry 
out  in  all  its  parts  a  work  of  such  important  and  various  con- 
tents was  the  more  material  to  me,  as  I  had  again  fidlen  into  a 
painful  situation,  which  left  me  even  less  hope  than  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  foreboded  only  sadness,  if  not 
vexation. 

It  is  always  a  misfortune  to  step  into  new  relations  to  which 
one  has  not  been  inured ;  we  are  often  against  our  will  lured 
into  a  Mse  sympathy,  the  incompleteness*  of  such  positions 
troubles  us,  and  yet  we  see  no  means  either  of  completing 
them  or  of  removing  them. 

Frau  von  Laroche  had  married  her  eldest  dau^ter  at 
Frankfort,  and  often  came  to  visit  her,  but  coidd  not  reconcile 
herself  to  the  position  which  she  herself  had  chosen.  Instead 
of  feeling  comfortable,  or  endeavouring  to  make  any  alteration, 
she  indulged  in  lamentations,  so  that  one  was  really  forced  to 
think  that  her  daughter  was  unhappy;  although,  as  she  wanted 
nothing,  and  her  husband  denied  her  nothing,  one  could  not 
well  see  in  what  her  unhappiness  properly  consisted.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  was  well  received  in  the  house,  and  came  inta 

*  "HalhJieitp  '<  HalfiieflB"— if  there  were  snch  aiRffd-rHnmld  be  tbe 
proper  expression. — TraiM,. 
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contact  with  the  whole  circle,  which  consisted  of  personB  wn» 
had  partly  contributed  to  the  marriage,  partly  ^vished  for  it » 
happy  result.  The  Dean  of  St  Leonhurd,  Dnmeits,  oonoeiyed 
a  confidence,  nay,  a  friendship  for  me.  Eto  was  the  first 
Catholic  clergyman  with  whom  I  had  come  into  close  cotttaet, 
and  who,  because  he  was  a  clear-sighted  man,  gave  me  bean- 
ttfiil  and  sufficient  explanations  of  titie  fidth,  usages,  and  eater- 
nal  and  internal  relations  of  the  oldest  church.  Tlie  figure  of 
a  well-formed  though  not  young  lady,  named  Servi^res,  I  stOl 
accurately  remember.  I  likewise  came  into  contact  with  tiie 
Alessina-Schweizer,  and  other  families,  forming  a  oonnexion 
with  the  sons,  which  long  continued  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  all  at  once  found  myself  domesticated  in  a  strange 
circle,  in  the  occupations,  pleasures,  and  even  religious  ezier* 
cises  of  which  I  was  induced,  nay,  compelled  to  take  part 
My  former  relation  to  the  young  wife,  which  was,  properly 
speaking,  only  that  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  was  contmiied 
after  marriage ;  my  age  was  suitable  to  her  own ;  I  was  tbe 
only  one  in  the  whole  circle  in  whom  she  heard  an  echo  of 
those  intellectual  tones  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  youth.  We  lived  on  together  in  a  nhiMiah  confi- 
dence, and  although  there  was  nothing  impassioned  in  our 
intercourse,  it  was  tormenting  enough,  because  she  also  conild 
not  reconcile  herself  to  her  new  circumstances,  and  alt^u^ 
olessed  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  had  to  act  as  the  mother  of 
several  step-children,  being  moreover  transplanted  firom  the 
cheerful  vale  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  a  joyous  state  of  jroath 
into  a  gloomily-situated  mercantile  house.  Amid  so  many 
new  family  connexions  was  I  hemmed  in,  without  any  real 
participation  or  co-operation.  If  they  were  satisfied  witlL 
each  other,  aU  seemed  to  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
most  of  the  parties  concerned  turned  to  me  in  cases  of  vexa- 
tion, which  by  my  lively  sympathy  I  generally  rendered  wome 
rather  than  better.  In  a  eliort  time  this  situation  became 
quite  insupportable  to  me;  all  the  disgust  at  life  which usnaUr 
springs  from  such  half-connexions,  seemed  to  burden  me  wim 
double  and  three-fold  weight,  and  a  new  strong  resolutioii  was 
necessary  to  free  myself  from  it. 

Jerusalem's  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  unharoy 
attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  shook  me  out  of  ma 
dream,  and,  because  I  not  only  visibly  contemplated  that 
which  had  occurred  to  him  and  me«  but  sometfamg  similaT 
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vliich  befel  me  at  the  momeut,  also  stirred  me  to  passionate 
f»motion,  1  could  not  do  otherwise  than  brpathe  into  that 
production,  which  I  had  just  undertaken,  all  that  warmth 
which  leaves  no  distinction  between  the  poetical  and  the 
actual.  I  had  completely  isolated  myself,  nay,  prohibited  the 
visits  of  my  friends,  and  internally  also  1  put  everything 
aside  that  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  embraced  everything  that  had  any  relation  to 
my  design,  and  repeated  to  myself  my  nearest  life,  of  the 
contents  of  which  I  had  as  yet  made  no  practical  use.  Under 
such  circumstances,  after  such  long  and  so  many  preparations 
in  secret,  I  wrote  JVerther  in  four  weeks  without  any  scheme 
of  the  whole,  or  treatment  of  any  part,  being  previously  put 
on  paper. 

ITie  manuscript,  which  was  now  finished,  lay  before  me  as- 
a  rough  draught,  with  few  corrections  and  alterations.  It  was 
stitched  at  once,  for  the  binding  is  to  a  written  work  of  about 
the  same  use  as  the  frame  is  to  a  pictui'e;  one  can  much  better 
see  whether  there  is  really  anything  in  it.  Since  I  had  written 
thus  much,  almost  unconsciously,  like  a  somnambulist,  I  was 
myself  astonished,  now  I  went  through  it,  that  I  might  alter 
and  improve  it  in  some  respects.  But  in  the  expectation  that 
after  some  time,  when  I  had  seen  it  at  a  certain  distance, 
]nuch  would  occur  to  me  that  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  work,  I  gave  it  to  my  younger  friends  to  read,  upon 
whom  it  produced  an  effect  so  much  the  greater,  as,  contnury 
to  my  usual  custom,  I  had  told  no  one  of  it,  nor  discovered  my 
design  beforehand.  Yet  here  again  it  was  the  subject-matter 
which  really  produced  the  effect,  and  in  this  respect  they  were 
in  a  frame  of  mind  precisely  the  reverse  of  my  own ;  for  by  this^ 
composition,  more  than  by  any  other,  I  had  freed  myself  from 
that  stormy  element,  upon  which,  through  my  own  fault  and 
tiiat  of  others,  through  a  mode  of  life  both  accidental  and 
chosen,  through  design  and  thoughtless  precipitation,  through 
obstinacy  and  pliability,  I  had  been  driven  about  in  the  most 
violent  manner.  I  felt,  as  if  after  a  general  confession,  once 
more  happy  and  free,  and  justified  in  beginning  a  new  life. 

The  old  nostrum  had  been  of  excellent  service  to  me  on  tills 
occasion.  But  while  I  felt  myself  eased  and  enlightened  by 
having  turned  reality  into  poetry,  my  friends  were  led  astray 
by  my  work,  for  they  thought  that  poetry  ought  to  be  turned 
into  reality,  that  sucb  a  moral  was  to  b&  imitated,  and  that  at 
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any  rate  one  ought  to  shoot  oneself.  "What  had  first  harw 
pened  here  among  a  few,  afterwards  took  place  among  the 
krger  public,  and  this  little  book,  which  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  me,  was  decried  as  extremely  injurious. 
'^  But  all  the  evils  and  ndsfortunes  which  it  may  have  pro- 
duced were  nearly  prevented  by  an  accident,  since  even  after 
its  production  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.  The  matter 
stood  thus : — Merck  had  lately  returned  from  Petersburg ;  I 
had  spoken  to  him  but  little,  because  he  was  always  occupied, 
and  only  told  him,  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  mat  Wertket 
which  lay  next  my  heart.  He  once  called  upon  me,  and  as 
lie  did  not  seem  very  talkative,  1  asked  him  to  listen  to  me. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  so&,  and  I  began  to  read  the  tale» 
letter  by  letter.  After  Iliad  gone  on  thus  for  a  while,  without 
gaining  from  him  any  sign  of  admiration,  I  adopted  a  more 
pathetic  strain, — ^but  what  were  my  feelings,  when  at  a  pause 
which  I  made,  ho  struck  me  down  in  the  most  frightful  man- 
ner,  with  "  Good !  that's  very  pretty,"  and  withdrew  without 
adding  anything  more.  I  was  quite  beside  myself,  for,  as  I 
took  great  pleasure  in  my  works,  but  at  first  passed  no  judg- 
ment on  them,  1  here  firmly  believed  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  subject,  tone,  and  style — all  of  which  were  doubtfiil— 
and  had  produced  something  quite  inadmissible.  Had  a  fire 
been  at  hand,  I  should  at  onoe  have  thrown  in  the  work ;  but 
I  again  plucked  up  courage,  and  passed  many  painful  days, 
imtil  he  at  last  assured  me  in  confidence,  that  at  that  moment 
he  had  been  in  the  most  frightM  situation  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed.  On  this  account,  he  said,  he  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything,  and  did  not  even  know  what  the 
manuscript  was  about.  In  the  meanwhile  the  matter  bad 
been  set  right,  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  Merck,  in  the  times 
of  his  energy,  was  just  the  man  to  accommodate  himself  to 
an3rthing  monstrous ;  his  humour  returned,  only  it  had  grown 
still  more  bitter  than  before.  He  blamed  my  design  of  re- 
writing Werther^  with  the  same  expressions  which  he  had 
I  used  on  a  former  occasion,  and  desired  to  see  it  printed  just 
\  as  it  was.  A  £ur  copy  was  made,  which  did  not  remain  long 
>  in  my  hands,  for  on  the  very  day  on  which  my  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  George  Schlosser,  a  letter  from  Weygand,  of  Leipzig, 
ehanced  to  arrive,  in  which  he  asked  me  for  a  manuscript; 
such  a  coincidence  I  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen.  I 
^nt  off  We^-ther^  and  was  very  weU  satisfied,  when  the  renuL* 
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neration  I  received  for  it  was  not  entirely  swallo*wed  up  by 
the  debts  which  I  had  been  forced  to  contract  on  account  of 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen. 

The  effect  of  this  little  book  was  great,  nay  immense,  and 
cliiefly  because  it  exactly  hit  the  temper  of  the  times.  For  as 
it  requires  but  a  little  match  to  blow  up  an  immense  mine,  so 
the  explosion  which  followed  my  publication  was  mighly, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  youthM  world  had  already 
Tinderminfid  itself;  and  the  shock  was  great,  because  all  extra- 
vagant demands,  imsatisfied  passions,  and  imaginary  wrongs, 
were  suddenly  brought  to  an  eruption.  It  cannot  be  expected 
of  the  public  that  it  should  receive  an  intellectual  work  intel- 
lectually. In  fact,  it  was  only  the  subject,  the  material  part, 
that  was  considered,  as  I  had  already  found  to  be  the  case 
among  my  own  friends;  while  at  the  same  time  arose  that  old 
prejudice,  associated  with  the  dignity  of  a  printed  book, — 
that  it  ought  to  have  a  moral  aim.  But  a  true  picture  of  life 
lias  none.  It  neither  approves  nor  censures,  but  developes 
sentiments  and  actions  in  their  consequences,  and  thereby 
enlightens  and  instructs. 

Of  the  reviews  I  took  little  notice.  I  had  completely 
washed  my  hands  of  the  matter,  and  the  good  folks  might 
now  try  what  they  could  make  of  it.  Yet  my  friends  did  not 
fail  to  collect  these  things,  and  as  they  were  already  initiated 
into  my  views,  to  make  meny  with  them.  The  Joys  oj 
Young  Werther^  with  which  Nicolai  came  forth,  gave  us  occa- 
^sion  for  many  a  jest.  This  otherwise  excellent,  meritorious, 
and  well-informed  man,  had  already  begun  to  depreciate  and 
oppose  everything  that  did  not  accord  with  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  which,  as  he  was  of  a  very  narrow  mind,  he  held  to 
be  the  only  correct  way.  Against  me,  too,  he  must  needs  try 
his  strength,  and  his  pamphlet  was  soon  in  our  hands.  The 
very  delicate  vignette,  by  Chodowiecki,  gave  me  much  delight; 
5  IS  at  that  time  I  admired  this  artist  extravagantly.  The 
jumbling  medley  itself  was  cut  out  of  that  rough  house- 
hold stuff,  which  the  him[ian  imderstanding,  in  its  homely 
limits,  takes  especial  pains  to  make  sufficiently  coarse. 
Without  perceiving  that  there  was  nothing  here  to  qualify, 
that  Werther's  youthful  bloom,  from  the  very  first,  appears 
gnawed  by  the  deadly  worm,  Nicolai  allows  my  treatment  tj 
pass  current  up  to  the  two  hundred  and  fourteenth  page,  and 
then,  when  the  desolate  mortal  is  preparing  for  the  &tal  step 

21. 
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the  acute  psychological  physician  contiives  to  palm  upon  his 
patient  a  pistol,  loaded  with  chickens'  blood,  from  which  a 
filthy  spectacle,  but  happily  no  mischief,  arises.  Charlotte 
becomes  the  wife  of  Werther,  and  the  whole  affair  ends  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody. 

So  much  I  can  recall  to  memory,  for  the  book  never  came 
before  my  eyes  again.  I  had  cut  out  the  vignette,  and  placed  it 
among  my  most  favourite  engravings.  I  then,  by  way  of  qniet^ 
innocent  revenge,  composed  a  little  burlesque  poem,  '^Nicolaiat 
the  grave  of  Werther  :*'  which,  however,  cannot  be  oommuni- 
cated.  On  this  occasion,  too,  ike  pleasure  of  giving  everything 
a  dramatic  shape,  was  again  predominant.  I  wrote  a  proee 
dialogue  between  Charlotte  and  Werther,  which  was  tolerably 
comical;  Werther  bitterly  complains  that  his  deliverance  by 
chickens'  blood  has  turned  out  so  badly.  His  life  is  saved,  it  is 
true,  but  he  has  shot  his  eyes  out.  He  is  now  in  despair  at 
being  her  husband,  without  beijig  able  to  see  her ;  for  the 
complete  view  of  her  person  would  to  him  be  much  dearer 
than  all  those  pretty  details  of  which  he  could  assure  himself 
by  the  touch.  Charlotte,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  no  great 
catch  in  a  blind  husband,  and  thus  occasion  is  given  to  abuse 
Nicolai  pretty  roundly,  for  interfering  unasked  in  other  peo- 
ple's affairs.  The  whole  was  written  in  a  good-natured  spirit, 
and  painted,  with  prophetic  forebodings,  that  unhappy,  con- 
ceited humour  of  Nicolai's,  which  led  him  to  medcQe  with 
things  beyond  his  compass,  which  gave  great  annoyance  both 
to  himself  and  others,  and  by  which,  eventually,  in  spite  of  his 
undoubted  merits,  he  entirely  destroyed  his  literary  repu- 
tation. The  original  of  this  jeu  (Tesprit  was  never  copied, 
and  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  years.  I  had  a  special  predi- 
lection for  the  little  production.  The  pure  ardent  attach- 
ment of  the  two  young  persons,  was  rather  heightened  than 
diminished  by  the  comico-tragic  situation  into  which  they  were 
thus  transposed.  The  greatest  tenderness  prevailed  through- 
out ;  and  even  my  adversary  was  not  treated  illnaturedly,  but 
only  humourously.  I  did  not,  however,  let  the  book  itself  speak 
([uite  so  politely  ;  in  imitation  of  an  old  rhyme  it  expressed 
itself  thus : — 

**  By  that  conceited  man — by  him 

I'm  dangerous  dcclar'd,  ' 

The  heavy  man,  who  cannot  swim^ 

Is  by  the  water  scar'd, 
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That  Berlin  pack,  priest-ridden  lot—' 
Their  ban  I  do  not  heed, 
And  those  who  understand  me  not 
Should  better  learn  to  read." 

Being  prepared  for  all  tliat  might  be  alleged  against  Werther^ 
1  found  those  attacks,  numerous  as  they  were,  by  no  means 
annoying ;  but  I  had  no  anticipation  of  the  intolerable  torment 
provided  for  me  by  sympathizers  and  well-wishers.  These, 
instead  of  saying  anything  civil  to  me  about  my  book  just  as 
it  was,  wished  to  Imow,  one  and  all,  what  was  reaUy  true  in 
it ;  at  which  I  grew  very  angry,  and  often  expressed  myself 
with  great  discourtesy.  To  answer  this  question,  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  pull  to  pieces  and  destroy  the  form  of  a 
work  on  which  I  had  so  long  pondered,  'vvith  the  view  of  giving 
a  poetical  unit)^  to  its  many  elements ;  and  in  this  operation,  if 
the  essential  parts  were  not  destroyed,  they  would,  at  least, 
liave  been  scattered  and  dii^ersed.  However,  upon  a  closer 
consideration  of  the  matter,  I  could  not  take  the  public  inqui- 
sitiveness  in  ill  part.  Jerusalem's  fate  had  excited  great  atten- 
tion. An  educated,  amiable,  blameless  young  man,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  theologians  and  authors,  healthy  and  opulent, 
had  at  once,  without  any  known  cause,  destroyed  himself. 
]  Aery  one  asked  how  this  was  possible,  and  when  they  heard 
of  an  unfortimate  love  afiair,  the  whole  youth  were  excited,  and 
as  soon  as  it  transpired  that  some  little  annoyances  had  oc- 
ciuTed  to  him  in  the  higher  ckcles,  the  middle  classes  also 
became  excited;  indeed  every  one  was  anxious  to  learn  further 
particulars.  Now  Werther  appeared  an  exact  delineation,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  young  man. 
The  locality  and  person  tallied,  and  the  narrative  was  so  very 
natural,  that  they  considered  themselves  fuUy  informed  and 
satisfied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  closer  examination,  there 
\\  as  so  much  that  did  not  fit,  that  there  arose,  for  those  who 
souo^ht  the  truth,  an  unmanageable  business,  because  a  critical 
investigation  must  necessarily  produce  a  himdrcd  doubts.  The 
real  groundwork  of  the  affair  was,  however,  not  to  be  fathomed, 
for  all  that  I  had  interwoven  of  my  own  life  and  suffering 
<()uld  not  be  deciphered,  because,  as  an  unobserved  yoimg 
nian,  I  had  secretly,  though  not  silently,  pursued  my  course. 

While  engaged  in  my  work,  I  was  ftdly  aware  how  highly 
that  artist  was  favoured  who  had  an  opportunity  of  composing 
a  Venus  from  the  study  of  a  vaiiety  of  beauties.   Accordingly 
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I  took  leave  to  model  my  Charlotte  according  to  the  shape  an 
qualities  of  several  pretty  girls,  although  the  chief  (manus 
teristics  were  taken  from  the  one  I  loved  best.  The  inqid 
sitive  public  could  therefore  discover  similarities  in  yaxion 
ladies ;  and  even  to  the  ladies  themselves  it  was  not  quite  in 
different  to  be  taken  for  the  right  one.  But  these  seyeral  Cbn 
lottes  caused  me  infinite  trouble,  because  every  one  who  ool: 
looked  at  me  seemed  determined  to  know  where  the  proper  oo 
really  resided.  I  endeavoured  to  save  myself,  like  Nathan' 
with  the  three  rings,  by  an  expedient,  which,  ^ough  it  mid) 
suit  higher  beings,  would  not  satisfy  either  the  believing  or  v 
reading  public.  I  hoped  after  a  time  to  be  freed  from,  sue 
tormenting  inquiries,  but  they  pursued  me  through  my  ididl 
life.  I  sought,  on  my  travels,  to  escape  them,  by  ftgamiriifig  a 
incognito^  but  even  this  remedy  was,  to  my  disappoinimen] 
unavailing,  and  thus  the  author  of  the  little  work,  had  be  ete 
done  anything  wrong  and  mischievous,  was  sufficiently,  I  nn 
say  disproportionately,  punished  by  such  imavoidable  impoi 
tunities. 

Subjected  to  this  kind  of  infiiction,  I  was  taught  but  to 
unequivocally,  that  authors  and  their  p  iblic  are  sepamted  b 
an  immense  gulf,  of  which,  happily,  neither  of  them  have  an 
conception.  The  uselessness,  therefore,  of  all  prefiuieB  I  ha 
long  ago  seen;  for  the  more  pains  a  writer  takes  to  lender  h: 
views  clear,  the  more  occasion  he  gives  for  embanaasiiien 
Besides,  an  author  may  preface  as  elaborately  as  he  will,  tii 
public  wiU  always  go  on  making  precisely  those  demanc 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid.  With  a  kindred  peei 
liarity  of  readers,  which  (particularly  with  those  who  pm 
their  judgments)  seems  remarkably  comical,  I  was  likewii 
soon  acquainted.  They  live,  for  instance,  in  the  delusion  lb 
an  author,  in  producing  anything,  becomes  their  debtor;  ai 
he  always  falls  short  of  what  they  wished  and  expected  ( 
him,  although  before  they  had  seen  our  work,  they  bad  M 
the  least  notion  that  anything  of  the  kind  existed,  or  was  eft 
possible.  Independent  of  all  this,  it  was  now  the  greata 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  that  every  one  wished  to  make  4 
acquaintance  of  this  strange  young  author,  who  bad  stflfp 
forward  so  unexpectedly  and  so  boldly.  They  desired  to  M 
him,  to  speak  to  him,  and,  even  at  a  distance,  to  hear 


*  ''  Nathan  the  wise,"  m  Lessing's  play,  founded  on  Boocmi^'t  idM 
the  rings. — TV-ofit. 
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thing  from  him;  thus  he  had  to  undergo  a  very  consider- 
able crowd,  sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  disagreeable,  but 
always  distracting.  For  enough  works  akeady  begun  lay 
before  him,  nay,  and  would  have  given  him  abundance  of  work 
for  some  years,  if  he  could  have  kept  to  them  with  his  old 
fervour;  but  he  was  drawn  forth  from  the  quiet,  the  twilight, 
the  obscurity,  which  alone  can  favour  pure  creation,  into  the 
noise  of  daylight,  where  one  is  lost  in  others,  where  one  is  led 
astray,  alike  by  sympathy  and  by  coldness,  by  praise  ana  by 
blame,  because  outward  contact  never  accords  with  the  epodx 
of  our  inner  culture,  and  therefore,  as  it  cannot  frirther  us, 
must  necessarily  injure  us. 

Yet  more  than  by  all  the  distractions  of  the  day,  the  author 
was  kept  from  the  elaboration  and  completion  of  greater  works 
by  the  taste  then  prevalent  in  this  society  for  dramatizing 
everything  of  importance  which  occurred  in  actual  life.  "What 
that  technical  expression  (for  such  it  was  in  our  inventive  society) 
really  meant,  shall  here  be  explained.  Excited  by  intellectiial 
meetings  on  days  of  hilarity,  we  were  accustomed,  in  short 
extemporary  performances,  to  communicate,  in  fragments,  all 
the  materials  we  had  collected  towards  the  formation  of  larger 
compositions.  One  single  simple  incident,  a  pleasantly  naive 
or  even  silly  word,  a  blimder,  a  paradox,  a  clever  remark, 
personal  singularities  or  habits,  nay,  a  peculiar  expression,  and 
whatever  else  would  occm'  in  a  gay  and  bustling  life — ^took  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  a  catechism,  a  passing  scene,  or  a  drama,— 
often  in  prose,  but  oftener  in  verse. 

By  this  practice,  carried  on  with  genial  passion,  the  really 
poetic  mode  of  thought  was  established.  We  allowed  objects, 
events,  persons,  to  stand  for  themselves  in  all  their  bearings, 
our  only  endeavour  being  to  comprehend  them  clearly,  and 
exliibit  them  vividly.  Every  expression  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  was  to  pass  in  living  forms  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator.  These  productions  might  be  called  ani- 
mated epigrams,  which,  though  without  edges  or  points,  were 
richly  ftu-nished  with  marked  and  striking  features.  The  Jahr- 
marktsfest  (Fair-festival)  is  an  epigram  of  this  kind,  or  rather  a 
collection  r^f  such  epigrams.  All  the  characters  there  introduced 
are  meant  for  actual  living  members  of  that  society,  or  for  per- 
sons at  least  connected  and  in  some  degree  known  to  it;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  riddle  remained  concealed  to  the  greater  part ; 
all  laughed  and  few  knew  that  their  own  marked  peculiarities 
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Korvod  as  tho jest.  The  prologno  to  Balirdfs  Newest  BevekUioM 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  document  of  another  kind ;  the  smalleBt 
pieces  are  among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  a  sreat  many  have 
been  destroyed  or  lost,  and  some  that  still  exist  do  not  admit 
of  being  published.  Those  which  appeared  in  print  only  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  the  public,  and  curiosity  about  the 
author ;  those  which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript  enter- 
tained the  immediate  circle,  which  was  continually  increasing. 
Doctor  Bahrdt,  then  at  Giessen,  paid  me  a  visit,  apparentfy 
rourteous  and  confiding ;  he  laughed  over  the  prologue,  and 
wished  to  be  placed  on  a  friendly  footing.  But  we  young 
people  still  continued  to  omit  no  opportunity  at  social  festivals, 
of  sporting,  in  a  malicious  vein,  at  the  peculiarities  which  we 
had  remarked  in  others,  and  successfully  exhibited. 
\  If  now  it  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the  yoimg  author 
to  be  stared  at  as  a  litci*ary  meteor,  he  nevertheless  sought, 
with  glad  modesty,  to  testify  his  esteem  for  the  most  deserving 
men  of  his  country,  among  whom,  before  all  others,  the  admi* 
mblc  Justus  Moser  claims  especial  mention.  WThe  little  essays 
on  political  subjects  by  this  incomparable  man,  had  been  printed 
some  years  before  in  the  Osnahurg  Intelltgenzbldtter,  and  made 
known  to  me  through  Herder,  who  overlooked  nothing  of  worth 
that  appeared  in  his  time,  especially  if  in  print.  Moser*8  daugh- 
ter, IVau  von  Voigt,  was  occupied  in  collecting  these  scattered 
papers.  We  had  scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  their  publioa- 
tion,  and  I  placed  myself  in  communication  with  her,  to  assure 
her,  with  sincere  interest,  that  the  essays,  which,  both  in 
matter  and  form,  had  been  addressed  only  to  a  limited  circle. 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  everywhere.  She  and  her 
father  received  these  assurances  from  a  stranger,  not  altogether 
\mknown,  in  the  kindest  manner,  since  an  anxiety  whi(£  they 
bad  felt,  was  thus  preliminarily  removed. 

What  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  commendable 
in  these  little  essays,  all  of  which  being  composed  in  one  spirit, 
form  together  a  perfect  whole,  is  the  very  intimate  knowledge 
they  display  of  iho  whole  civil  state  of  man.  We  see  a  sys- 
tem resting  upon  the  past,  and  still  in  vigorous  existence.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  a  firm  adherence  to  tradition,  on  the  other, 
movement  and  change  which  cannot  be  prevented.  Here 
niarm  is  felt  at  a  useM  novelty,  there  pleasure  in  what  is  new, 
although  it  be  useless,  or  even  injurious.  With  what  fr-eedoiri 
from  prejudice  the  author  explains  the  relative  position  of  dif* 
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terent  ranks,  and  the  connexion  in  which  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  mutually  stand !  We  learn  their  prerogatives,  together 
with  the  legal  grounds  of  them ;  we  are  told  where  the  main 
capital  of  the  state  is  invested,  and  what  interest  it  yields. 
We  see  property  and  its  advantages  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other,  taxes  and  disadvantages  of  various  kinds;  and  then 
the  numerous  branches  of  industry ;  and  in  all  this  past  and 
present  times  are  contrasted.  | 

Osuaburg,  as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  we  are  told„ 
had  in  the  earlier  periods  an  extensive  and  active  commerce. 
xVccording  to  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  it  had  a  re- 
markable and  fine  situation;  it  could  receive  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  was  not  too  far  removed  from  the  sea  to 
transport  it  in  its  own  ships.     But  now,  in  later  times,  it  lies 
deep  in  the  interior,  and  is  gradually  removed  and  shut  out 
from  the  sea  trade.     How  this  has  occurred,  is  explained  in  all 
its  bearings.    The  conflict  between  England  and  the  coasts,  and 
of  the  havens  with  the  interior,  is  mentioned ;  here  are  set  fortli 
the  great  advantages  of  those  who  live  on  the  sea-side,  and 
deliberate  plans  are  proposed  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  to  obtain  similar  advantages.     We  then  learn  a  great 
deal  about  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  how  these  have  been 
outstripped  by  manufactures,  and  undermined  by  shop-keeping ; 
decline  is  pointed  out  as  the  result  of  various  causes,  and  this 
result,  in  its  turn,  as  the  cause  of  a  further  decline,  in  an  end- 
less circle,  which  it  is  difficult  to  unravel ;  yet  it  is  so  clearly 
set  fortli  by  the  vigilant  citizen,  that  one  fancies  one  can  see 
the  way  to  escape  from  it.  (The  author  throughout  display.^ 
tlic  clearest  insight  into  the  most  minute  circumstances.     Hij«- 
proposals,  his  counsel — ^nothing  is  drawn  from  the  air,  and  yel 
thoy  are  often  impracticable ;  on  which  account  he  calls  his- 
coUection  "patriotic  fancies,"  although  eveiything  in   it  i» 
based  on  the  actual  and  the  possible,  f 
' '  13 ut  as  everything  in  public  life  is  influenced  by  domestic 
condition,  this  especially  engages  his  attention.    As  objects  both 
of  his  serious  and  sportive  reflections,  we  find  the  changes  in 
manners  and  customs,  dress,  diet,  domestic  life,  and  educa- 
tion.   It  would  be  necessary  to  indicate  everything  which  exists 
in  the  civil  and  social  world,  to  exhaust  the  list  of  subjects^ 
which  he  discusses.  I'  And  his  treatment  of  them  is  admirable. 
A  thorough  man  of  business  discourses  with  the  people  in 
weekly  papers,  respecting  whatever  a  wise  and  beneficent 
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govcmment  tmdertakes  or  carries  out,  that  lie  may  bring  it  td 
their  comprehension  in  its  true  light.  This  is  by  no  means 
done  in  a  learned  manner,  but  in  those  varied  forms  -which 
may  be  called  poetic,  and  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  must  certainly  be  considered  rhetorical.  He  is  always 
elevated  above  his  subject,  and  understands  how  to  give  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  most  serious  subjects;  now  half-concealed 
behind  this  or  that  mask,  now  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
always  complete  and  exhausting  his  subject,— -at  the  same 
time  always  in  good  humour;  more  or  less  ironical,  tho- 
roughly to  the  purpose,  honest,  well-meaning,  sometimes  rough 
and  vehement;— and  all  this  so  well  regulated,  that  the  spirit, 
understanding,  facility,  skill,  taste,  and  charact^  of  the  author 
cannot  but  be  admired.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  of  general 
utility,  deep  insight,  enlarged  views,  happy  treatment,  pro- 
fuimd  yet  cheerM  humour,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
compare  him  but  Franklin. 

([Such  a  man  had  an  imposing  effect  upon  us,  and 
influenced  a  youthful  generation,  which  demanded^i^Rhing 
sound,  and  stood  ready  to  appreciate  it.  We^^^l^e  could 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  form  of  his  exptrnfj^^^m  who  could 
hope  to  make  himself  master  of  so  rich^^Hrtertainment,  and 
to  handle  the  most  unmanageable  subject^Mbso  much  ease  ?(^ 
But  this  is  our  purest  and  sweetest  illusion^%|ewhich  we 
cannot  resign,  however  much  pain  it  may  caus^H^  through 
life — that  we  would,  where  possible,  appropriate  to  ourselves, 
nay,  even  reproduce  and  exhibit  as  our  own,  that  which  we 
fynzL'  and  honour  in  othei*s. 


END    OF    THE   THIBTEKNTH    BOOK. 
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